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E Bulli of Marlborough had a 1703. 
great domeſtick affliction" at this ———— 


time : He loſt his only Son, a App" | 
graceful perſon, and a very pro- the cam. 
miſing youth: He died at Cam- paign. 
, bridge of the Small-Pox : This, 
as may be imagined, went very deep. in his Fa- 
ther's heart, and ſtopt his paſſing the Seas ſome 
days longer than he had intended. Upon his ar- 
rival on the other ſide, the Dutch brought their 
Armies into the Field: The firſt thing they under- 
took, was the Siege of Bonne. In the mean 
while, all mens eyes were turned towards Bavaria: 
The Court of Vienna had given it out, all thghe 
former winter, that they would bring ſuch a force 
upon that Elector, as would quickly put an end to 7 
that war, and ſeize his whole country. But the 
ſlowneſs of that Court appeared on this, as it had 
done on many other occaſions: For tho*. they 
| SARA. IV. 6 Jp brought 
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2 The HisToxy of the Reign 
1703. brought twEarmies into the field, yet they were not 
able to deal with che Elector's forces; Villars, who 
| y with his army at Straſbourg, had orders to 
force his way to him, at all adventures. He paſſed 
the Rhine, and ſet down before Fort Keil, which lay 
over againſt Straſpourg, and took it in a few days. 
Prince Lewis was in no condition to raiſe the ſiege; 
for the beſt part of his army was called away to the 
war in Bavaria: He therefore poſted himſelf ad- 


vantageouſly at Stollhoffen, yet he could not have 


maintained it, if the States had not ſent him a 


good body of foot, which came ſeaſonably, a few 
days before Mareſchal Villars attack*d him with 


an Army, that was more than double his number : 
But his men, chiefly the Dutch battalions, re- 
_ ceived them with ſo much courage, that the French 
were forced to quit the attack, after they had loſt 
about four thouſand men in it. Yet, upon re- 
peated orders from France, Mareſchal Villars re- 
ſolved to venture the loſs of his whole army, ra- 
ther chan abandon the Elector; who, tho* he had 
taken Newburg, and had ſurprized Ratiſbon, and 
had ſeveral advantages in little engagements with 
the Imperialiſts, yet was like to be over- powered 


by a ſuperior force, if he was not relieved in time. 


The Black Foreſt was thought impracticable in 
that ſeaſon, which was a very wet one: This was 
too much truſted to, ſo that the paſſes were ill 
looked after: and therefore Villars overcame all 
_ difficalties, and joined che Elector: but his troops 
were ſo haraſſed with the march, that he was 
obliged to put them, for ſome time, into quarters 
nne n eee 


Bonne ta- The Duke of Marlborough carried on the ſiege 
of Bonne with ſuch vigour, that they capitulated 
within ten days after the trenches were opened: 
The French reckoned upon a longer reſiſtance, 
and hoped to have diverted this by an attempt upon 
Liege. The States had a ſmall army about — 95 


ken. 


/ © break thro” and join the Elector: So he was to | 
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e dicht, which the French intended to fall upon, 1703. 
5 being much ſuperior to it: But they found the 
8 Dutch in ſo good order, and ſo well poſted, that 7 
d they retired within their lines, as ſoon as they ſaw | 
the Duke of Marlborough, after the ſiege of Bonne, 
4 was marching towards them. The winter had pro- 
A duced very little action in Italy: . — country was 
under another very heavy plague, by a continued 
- - ſucceſſion of . 5 bd of ſome very de- 
| | vouring earthquakes: Rome itſelf had a ſhare in Earth- 
the common calamity ; but it proved to them more _ w 
dreadful, than it was miſchievous. Prince Eugene 
found that his letters, and the moſt prefling repre- 
ſentations he could ſend to the Court of Vienna, 
had no effect: ſo at laſt he obtained leave to go 
The motions of the Dutch Army made it be- The bat- 
lieved, there was a deſign on Antwerp: Cohorn tie of 
was making advances in the Dutch Flanders, and a 
commanded a [mall army on the other ſide 
the Scheld, while the Duke « Marlborough lay 
with the main army, near the lines in Brabant. 
Bouflers was detached from Villeroy's army, with 
body, double in number to Opdam's, to fall on 
| him * he 8 - quick, that the Dutch, — 
ing ſurprized at eren, were put in great diſ- 
order, and Opdam, e ai was both fled - 
| with a body of his men to Breda: But the Dutch 
rallied, and maintained their ground with ſuch 
firmneſs, that the French retired, little to their ho- 
nour; ſince tho they were much ſuperior in num 
ber, yet they let the Dutch recover out of their firſt 
| confuſion, and keep their ground, although for- 
ſaken by their General, who juſtified himſelf in 
the beſt manner he could, and caſt the blame on 
| Bouflers's conduct was ſo much cenſured, that 
it was thought this finiſhed his diſgrace ; for he was 
no more put at the head of the French Armies: 
Nor was the Duke of A without Oo 55 
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.1703. ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion, fince it was pre- 


ry tended, that he ought to have ſent a force to ſup- 


| 1 Opdam, or have made an attempt on Vil- 
leroy's army, when it was weakened by the de- 
tachment ſent with Bou fers. 

Huy, The French lines were judged to be ſo ſtrong, 
Limbourg that the forcing them ſeemed: impracticable, ſo the 
e Dun Duke of Marlborough turned towards Huy, which 
all the Was ſoon taken; and after that to Limbourg, 
Coudras which he took with no loſs, but that of ſo much 
taken. time, as was neceſſary to bring up a train of artil- 
'-  Jery: And as ſoon as that was done, the garriſon 
were made priſoners of war, for they were in no 
condition to maintain a fiege. Guelder was alſo 
blockt up, ſo that before the end of the campaign, 

it was brought to capitulate. Thus the Lower 

- © Rhine was ſecured, and all that country, called the 

Coudras, was intirely reduced: This was all that 
our troops, in conjunction with the Dutch, could 
do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior army, but 
| what by reaſon of the cautious maxims of the States, 
what by reaſon of the Factions among them (which 
were riſing very high, between thoſe, who had 
been of the late King's party, and were now for 
having a Captain General, and thoſe of the Love- 
ſtein party, who were for governing all by a depu- 
tation from the States) no great deſign could be 

undertaken by an army ſo much diſtracted. 

The ſuc- In the Upper Rhine, matters went much worſe; 
ce's of the Villars lay — ſome time on the Danube, while the 
E - _ Elector of Bavaria marched into Tirol, and poſ- 
Danube, ſeſſed himſelf of Inſpruck: The Emperor's force 
was ſo broken into many ſmall armies, in different 

laces, that he had not one good army any where: 

4 had none at all in Tirol: and all that the Prince 

of Baden could do, was to watch Villars's moti- 

ons: but he did not venture on attacking him, 
during this ſeparation. Many blamed his conduct: 

ſome called his courage, and others his fidelity in 
queſtion; while many excuſed him, ſince his army 


of Queen Ax N EK. | 5 
was both weak, and ill furniſhed in all reſpects. ryog. 
The Duke of Vendome had orders to march from 
the Milaneze to Tirol, there to join the Elector of | 
Bavaria: upon which junction, the ruin of the houſe . 
of Auſtria would have probably followed: But the 
Boors in Tirol roſe, and attacked the Elector with 
ſo much reſolution, that he was forced to retire out 
of the country, with conſiderable loſs, and was 
driven out before the Duke of Vendome could join 
him, ſo that he came too late: He ſeemed to have 


-a deſign on Trent, but the Boors were now ſo ani- 


mated with their ſucceſſes, and were ſo conducted 
and ſupported by officers and troops ſent them by 


the Emperor, that Vendome was forced to return 


back, without being able to effect any thing. 


Nothing paſſed this ſummer in Italy: The Im- Little 
perialifts were too weak, and too ill ſupplied from done in 


Germany, to be able to act offenſively: and the * 
miſcarriage of the deſign upon Tirol, loſt the French 
ſo much time, that they undertook nothing, unleſs 
it were the ſiege of Oſtiglia, in which they failed. 
Berſello, after a long blockade, was forced to ca- 
pitulate, and by that means, the French poſſeſſed 


themſelves of the Duke of Modena's country: The 


Duke of Burgundy came to Alſace, and fate down 
before Briſack, of »which he was ſoon maſter, by 


the cowardice or treachery of thoſe who command- 


ed, for which they were condemned by a council 


für. 3 


The Emperor's misfortunes grew upon him; A war 
Cardinal Calonitz and Eſterhaſi had the govern- begun in 


ment of Hungary truſted chiefly to them: The n 


former was ſo cruel, and the other ſo ravenous, 


that the Hungarians took advantage from this diſ- 


traction in the Emperor's affairs, to run together 


in great bodies, and in many places, ſetting Prince 
Ragotſki at their head. They demanded, thar 


their grievances ſnould be redreſſed, and that their 
privileges ſnould be reſtored: They were much 
animated in this, by the practices of the French, 
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2703. and the Elector of Bavaria's agents: Some ſmall 
qgæaſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Poland; 
They were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but 
to unite and fortify themſelves ; aſſurances being 
given them, that no Peace ſhould be concluded, 
3 were fully e to all their antient 
Diſorders The Court of Vienna was s much alarmed at this 3 
in the Em- ſearin it might be ſecretly ſet on by the Turks: 
9 , we that Court gave all pallible aſſurances, that 
they would maintain the peace of Carlowitz moſt 
per Greg and that they would in no ſort encou- 
rage or aſſiſt the malecontents. A revolution hap- 
pening in that Empire, in which a new Sultan was 
_* up, raiſed new apprehenfions of a breach on 
: _ wk But the Sultan renewed the aſſurances of 
the Peace fo ſolemnly, that all. thoſe 
7 oon diſſipated. There was a great faction 
in the Emperor's court, and among his miniſters; 
and it did not appear, that he had ſtrength of genius 
enough to govern them, Count Mansfield was 
much ſuſpected of being in the intereſts of France; 
The Prince of Baden, and Prince Eugene, both 
agreed in charging his conduct, tho* they differed 
almoſt in every thing elſe : yet he was fo poſſeſſed 
of the Emperor's —_ and confidence, that it 
Was not eaſy to get him ſet aſide: In concluſion, 
he was advanced to a high Poſt in the Emperor's 
houſhold, and Prince Eugene was made Preſident. 
5 of the Council of War. 
Aug. But what effect ſexier: this might Wy in 4 
pet and ceeding campaigns, it was then too late in 2 
then to find remedies for the preſent diſorders: and all 
by the affairs on the ſouth of the Danube were falling into 
French. great confuſion. Things went a little better on the 
| north ſide of that river: The Upper Palatinate was 
entirely conquered; but near 1 end of the year, 
Augſbourg was forced to ſubmit to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and Landaw was beſieged by the French: 
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fewer * than it had coſt the Germans months, 170g. 
to take it in the former year: Nor was this all, an 9 
army of the confederates was brought together to 
raiſe the ſiege: The young Prince of Heſſe com- 
manded, but the Prince of Naſſau / 1 as a 
man of more experience in war, was chiefly de- 
pended on; tho his conduct ſhewed how little he 
— it. The Emperor's birth-day was a day 
of diverſion, and the German Generals, then at 
Spire, allowed themſelves all the idle liberties, uſed 
in courts on ſuch days, without the ordinary pre- 
caution, of having Scouts or Parties abroad, in the 
ſame. careleſs ſtate, as if no enemy had been near 
them. Tallard, having intelligence of this, left a 
party of his army to make a ſhew, and maintain 
the Works before Landaw; and marched with his 
beſt troops againſt the Germans : He ſurprized and 
routed. them; upon which Landaw capitulated : 
—_ —— the 2 e wi of this 
ended, very r path, dus ge- 
to the French. 4 1 4 2 
But two great nenatiations, then brought to a A 8 
conthaicns very much changed the face of affairs: with the 
All the confederates preſſed the King of Portugal Ning of 


P ortogal. 
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to come into the alliance, as his own intereſt led 
him to it; ſince it was viſible, that as ſoon as Spain 
was once — to the Crown of France, he could 
nat hope to continue long in Portugal. The Al- 
mirante of Caſtile was believed to be in the intereſts 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; therefore to ſend him 
out of the way, he was appointed to go Ambaſſa- 
dor to France: He — to undertake it, and 
made the neceſſary preparations: He ſaw this Em- 
baſſy vras intended for an exile, and that it put him 


in the power of his enemies: So, after he had raiſed 


What was neceſſary to defray his expence, he ſe- 
cretly changed his . eſcaped with the 
wealth he had in his hands to Liſbon; where he 
entered into ſecret negotiations with the King of 
ns the „ He gave great af- 


ſurances 


58 


703 « ſurances: of the goo! diſpoſitions, in which both 
[ the people and Grandees of Spain were, who were 


n 


dur promiſes of reſtoring them; and ſeeing 12 
Fe | | 
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rown-ſick of their new maſters. The riſque he 
imſelf ran, ſeemed a very full credential: He aſ- 
ſured them, the new King was deſpiſed, and that 
the French about him were univerſally hated; the 


Spaniards could not bear the being made a Pro- 


vince, either to France or to the Emperor. 3 1271 
He therefore propoſed that the Emperor and the 
King of the Romans ſhould renounce all their pre- 


tenſions, and transfer them to the Archduke, and 


declare him King of Spain; and that he ſhould be 
immediately ſent thither; for he aſſured them, the 
Spaniards! would not revolt from a King that 
Was. in poſſeſſion, till they ſaw another King, who 
claimed his right: and in that caſe, they would think 


they had a right to adhere to the King they liked 


beſt ;/ The King of Portugal likewiſe demanded an 
enlargement of his frontiers, and ſome new acceſ- 
ſions to his crown, which were reaſonable, but 
could not be ſtipulated, but by a King of Spain. 


In the treaty, that the Emperor had made with 

the late King, and with the States, one article was, 
that they ſhould be at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the dominions, which the Crown of Spain had 


in the Weſt· Indies, and he veſted in them the right, 
that their arms ſhould give them, in theſe acquiſi- 
tions ; upon which the King had deſigned to ſend 
à great fleet, with a land army, into the bay of 


Mexico, to ſeize ſome important places there, with 


a deſign of - reſtoring them to the Crown of Spain, 
upon advantageous articles for a free trade, as ſoon 
as the Spaniards ſhould receive a King of the Houſe 
of Auſtria. This deſign was now laid aſide, and 
the reaſon that the Miniſters gave for it, was, that 
the Almirante had aſſured them, that if we poſ- 


| ſeſſed Our ſelves of any of. their places in the | efts - 


Indies, the whole nation would by that means be- 
come entirely French; they would never believe 
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had no naval power of their own to recover them, 170g. 
they would go into the French intereſt very cor 


dially, as the only way left to recover theſe places. 
An entire credit was given to the Almirante; 
ſo the Queen and the States agreed to ſend over a 
great fleet, with a land army of twelve thouſand 
men, together with a great ſupply of money and 
arms to Portugal; that King undertaking to have 
an army of twenty eight thouſand men ready to 
join ours. In this treaty an incident happened, 
that had almoſt ſpoiled the whole; the King of 
Portugal inſiſted on demanding the flag, and the 
other reſpects to be paid by our Admiral, when he 
was in his ports: The Earl of Nottingham inſiſted, 
it was a diſhonour to England to ſtrike, even in 
another King's ports; this was not demanded of 
the fleet, that was ſent to bring over Queen Ka- 
tharine, ſo, tho? Methuen our Ambaſſador had 
agreed to this article, he preſſed the Queen not to 
C 7 
Miethuen, in his own juſtification, ſaid, he con- 
ſented to the article, becauſe he ſaw it was inſiſted 
on ſo much, that no treaty could be concluded, 


Ss unleſs chat point were yielded: The low ſtate of 


their affairs, in the year 1662, when the protection 
of England was all they had in view, for their pre- 
ſervation, made ſuch a difference between that and 
the preſent time, that the one was not to be ſet up 
for a precedent to govern the other: beſides, even 
then the matter was much conteſted in their Coun- 
cils, tho' the extremities, to which they were re- 
duced, made them yield it. The Lord Godolphin 
looked on this as too inconſiderable to be inſiſted 
on, the whole affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn 
upon this treaty, and ſo important a matter ought 
not to be retarded a day for ſuch punctilio's, as a 
ſalute or: ſtriking the flag: and it ſeemed reaſona- 
ble, that every Sovereign Prince ſhould claim this 
acknowledgment, unleſs where it was otherwiſe 
ſtipulated by expreſs treaties. The laying ſo much 
ieee 3535 weight 
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weight on ſuch matters, very much heightened 
F fealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the Earl — Not- 


tingham and the Tories ſeemed to lay hold on 
every thing that could obſtruct the progreſs of the 
war; while the round proceeding of the Lord Go- 
dolphin reconciled many to him. The Queen con- 
firmed the treaty; upon which, the Court of Vi- 
enna was deſired to do their part. But that Court 
procceded with its ordinary llowneſs; the mildeſt 

cenſure paſt on theſe delays was, that they pro- 


ce eceded from an unreaſonable affectation of magnifi- 


| King of Spain thought it was not ſtrong enough ; | | 


eence in the ceremonial, which could not be per- 
formed ſoon nor eafily, in a poor but a haughty 
Court: It was done © laſt, but ſo: late in the year, 


that the new declared King of pn could not 
reach Holland before the end of October. A 


l quadron of our fleet was lying there, to bring him 
over; ſuch as was wont to convoy the late King, 


n e end the ſeas. But the Miniſters of the 


they had advertiſements, that rhe 
French had a ſtronger: ſquadron in Dunkirk, which 
might be ſent out to intercept him: ſo an additio- 


nal-Arength was ſent; this loſt ſome time, and a 
fair wind. | 


The great It had G fatal 5: 5 


wind in 
Novem- 
ber. 


the end of November the weather grew very boiſ- 
terous, and broke out on the 25th of November, 


in the moſt viclent ſtorm, both by ſea and land, | 


that had been known in the memory of man: The 


city of London was fo ſhaken with it, that people 


were generally afraid of being buried in ha ruins 
of their houſes: mn fell and cruſhed their 
maſters to death: —— was done in the ſou- 
chern parts of Easland little happening in the 

North, — the — . not ſo violent. There 


was a great fall of trees, chiefly of elms, that were 


eee by the wind. We had, at that time, 
rt of our naval force upon the ſea: which 

e rere „— = an ir⸗ 
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reparable loſs; and indeed, if the ſtorm had not 
been at its height at full flood, and in a ſpring 
tide, the loſs might have proved fatal to the na- 
tion. It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or fif- 
teen men of war were caſt away, in which 15 
ſeamen periſhed; fe merchantmen were loſt; ſuch 
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as were driven to ſea were ſafe: ſome few only were 


over-ſet. Thus the moſt threatning danger, to 
which the nation could be expoſed, went off with 


little damage: we all faw our hazard, ſince the loſs 


If this great hurricane had come at low water, or 
in a quarter tide, our ſhips muſt have been driven 
out upon the banks of ſand, that lie before the 


of our fleet muſt have been the loſs of the nation. 


coaſt, and have ſtuck and periſhed there, as ſome 


of the men of war did: but the ſea being fo full of 


water, all but ſome heavy ſhipsgot over theſe ſaſe: 


Our ſquadron; which was then in the Maeſe, fuf- 


fered but little, and the ſhips were ſoon refitted, 


About the end of December the King of Spain 


landed at Portſmouth ; the Duke of Sqmerſet was 
ſent by the Queen to receive him, and to bri 


him to an interview, which was to be at Windſor; 
Prince George went and met him on the way, and 


he was treated with great magnificence: The Court 


was very fplendid, and much thronged; 
Queen's behaviour towards him was very noble and 


The new 

King of 
pain 

came to 


England. 


* 


obliging: The young King charmed all that were 


there; he had à gravity b | | 
pered with much modeſty ; his behaviour was in 


all points ſo exact, that there was not a circum» = 5 


ſtance, in his whole deportment, that was liable to 


cenſure : He paid an extraordinary reſpect to the 


Queen, and yet maintained a due greatneſs in it. 
He had an art of ſeeming well pleaſed with every 
thing, without ſa much as ſmiling once all the 
while he was at Court, which was only three days: 
He ſpoke but little, and all he faid was judicious 
and obliging. All poſiible haſte was made, in fit- 


ting 
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ting out the fleet, ſo that he ſet fail in the begin- 
ning of January, and for five days he had a fair 
wind with good weather, but then the wind changed, 
and he was driven back to Portſmouth: He lay 


there above three weeks, and then he had a very 


He landed 
at Liſbon. 
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proſperous navigation. The forces, that were or - 
dered to go over to his aſſiſtance, were by this time 
got ready to attend on him, ſo he ſailed with a 
great fleet, both of men of war and tranſport ſhips: 
He arrived happily! at Liſbon, where he was re- 
ceived with all the outward expreſſions of joy and 
welcome, and at an expence, in a vain magnifi- 
cence, which that Court could not well bear: but 


a national vanity prevailed to carry this too far, by 


which other things, chat were more neceſſary, were 
neglected + That Court was then very melancholy ; 
for the young Infanta; whom the King of Spain 
was to have married, as had been agreed, died a 
few:days before his arrival; {0 en 
While this negotiation with Portugal was car- 
ried on, the Duke of Savoy began to ſee his own 
danger, iß the two Crowns ſhould come to be 


Anited; and he ſaw, that if the King of France 
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TheDuke 
of Savoy 


came into 


the al- 
liance. 


drove the Imperialiſts out of Italy, and became 
maſter of the Milaneze, he muſt lie expoſed, and 
at mercy: He had married his two daughters to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and to King Philip of 
Spain; but as he wrote to the Emperor, he was 
now to take care of himſelf and his ſon: His al- 
liance with France was only for one year, which 
he had renewed from year to year, ſo he offered, 
at the end of the year, to enter into the great al- 
liance; and he demanded for his ſhare, the No- 
varize and the Montferrat. His leaving the Allies, 


as he had-done in the former War, ſhewed that he 
maintained the character of his family, of changing 


ſides, as often as he could expect better terms, by 
a new turn: yet his intereſt. lay ſo viſibly now on 


the ſide of the Alliance, that it was very reaſonable 


to believe, he was reſolved to adhere firmly to it. 
_— So 
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So when the demands he made were laid before the 


1 
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Court of Vienna, and from [thence tranſmitted to. 


England: and Holland, all the aſſiſtance, that he 
propoſed, was promiſed him: The Court of Vi- 
enna had no money to ſpare, but England and the 


States were to pay him twenty thouſand pounds a 


month, of which England was to pay him two 
thirds, and the States the reſt. e 


Since I am to relate the reſt of this tranſaction, The ſecret 


I muſt look back, and give ſome account of his 
departing from the alliance in the former war, 
which I had from Monſieur Herval, who was then 
the King's Envoy in Switzerland, a French refugee, 
but originally of a German family of Augſbourg, 
ſettled but lately in France. In January 1696, 


reaſons of 
his former 
departure 


from it. 


when the plot for aſſaſſinating the King and invad- 


ing the nation, was thought ſo ſurely laid, that it 


Chanley very ſecretly to the Duke of Savoy, with 


could not miſcarry; the King of France ſent Mr. 


a full credence to the propoſitions he was to make, 


demanding a poſitive anſwer within ſix hours: with 


that the Duke of Orleans wrote very warmly to 


him; he ſaid, he had imployed all his intereſt with 
the King his brother, to get theſe offers made to 
him, which he conjur'd him to accept of, other- 
wiſe he muſt look for utter ruin, without remedy 
or recovery. Chanley told him, that at that pre- 
ſent time, he was to reckon that King James was 


repoſſeſſed of the throne of England, and that the 


Prince of Orange was either dead, or in his hands: 


ſo he offered to reſtore Cazal and Pigneroll, and all 


that was afterwards agreed to by the treaty, if he 


would depart from the alliance. The Duke of 


Savoy being thus alarmed with a revolution in 


England, and being ſo ſtraitned in time, thought 
the extreme neceſſity, to which he would be re- 
duced, in caſe that was true, muſt juſtify his ſub- 
mitting, when otherwiſe his ruin was unavoidable. 
The worſt part of this was, that he got leave to 
pretend to continue in the alliance, till * had 
429 rawn 
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170g. drawn all the ſupplies, he was to expect for that 


= year from England and the States, and then the 
| whole matter was owned, as has been related in 
the Tranſactions of that year. I leave this upon 


the credit of him from whom I had it, who af- 


ſured me he was well informed concerning it. | 
The The Duke of Savoy, having now ſecretly agreed 
_ to enter into the alliance, Ji not declare it, but 
 Gifeorer continued ſtill denying it to the French, that ſo 
tions, and When the Duke of Vendome ſent back his troops 


make all to him, at the end of the campaign, he might more 


. ſaſely own it. The French had reaſon to ſuſpett a 
priſoners Hecret negotiation, but could not penetrate into it. 
of war. Jo they took an effectual, though a very fraudulent 
method to diſcover it, which was told me ſoon af. 

ter by the Earl of Pembroke. They got the Elec- 

tor of Bavaria to write to him, with all ſeeming 
fincerity, and with 3 ſecrecy, for he ſent it to 

him by a ſubject of his own, ſo well diſguiſed and 
directed, that the Duke of Savoy was impoſed on 

by this management: In this letter, the Elector 
complained bitterly of the inſolence and perfidiouſ- 

_ neſs of the French, into whoſe hands he had put 
himſelf: He faid, he ſaw his error now, when it 

was too late to fee how he could correct it; yet if the 
Duke of Savoy, who was almoſt in as bad a ſtate as 
himſelf, would join with him, fo that they might 

act by concert, they might yet not only recover 

_ themſelves, but procure a happy peace for all the 

_ reſt of Europe. The Duke of Savoy, miſtruſting 
nothing, wrote him a frank anſwer, in which he 


owned his own deſigns, and encouraged the Elec - 


tor to go on, and offered all offices of friendſhip on 


his behalf, with the reſt of the Allies. The French, 
who knew by what ways the Savoyard was to re- 


turn, ſeized him, without Jo much as acquainting 

the Elector with the diſcovery, that they had made: 

they ſaw now into this ſecret ; ſo when the time 

came, in which the Duke of Vendome ought to 

have ſent back his troops to him, they were made 

A | pri- 
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of Queen Ax NE. 
priſoners of war, contrary to all treaties: and with 
this the war began in thoſe parts. It was much 
apprehended that, conſidering the weak and naked 
ſtate in which the Duke of Savoy then was, the 
French would have quickly maſtered him: but 
Count Staremberg ventured on a march, which mi- 
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Count 
Starem- 
berg join» 
ed him. 


litary men ſaid was the beſt laid, and the beſt exe- 


cuted of any in the whole war: He marched from 
the Modeneſe, in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, thro? 


ways that, by reaſon of the rains that had fallen, 


ſeemed impracticable, having in many places the 
French both before and behind him: He broke 
thro? all, and in concluſion joined the Duke of Sa- 
voy, with a good body of horſe, By this, he was 


render d ſafe in Piedmont : It is true the French 


made themſelves quickly maſters of all Savoy, ex- 
cept Montmelian; where ſome ſmall Actions hap- 
pen'd, much to the Duke's advantage. The Swit- 
zers interpoſed, to obtain a Neutrality for Savoy. 
though without effect. : be ei CR 
The Riſing in the Cevennes had not been yet 
fubdued, though Mareſchal Montravel was ſent 
with an army to reduce or deſtroy them : He com- 
mitted great barbarities, not only on: thoſe he found 
in arms, but on whole villages, becauſe they, as he 
was informed, favoured them: They came often 
down out of their hills in parties, rayaging the coun- 
try, and they. the King's troops with much 
reſolution, and ſometimes with great advantage: 
They ſeemed reſolved to accept of nothing leſs, 


The In- 
ſurrection 
in the 
Cevennes. 


than the reſtoring their edicts to them; for a con- 


nivance at their-own way of Worſhip was offered 


them: They had many among them, who ſeemed 


qualified in a very ſingular manner, to be the Teach- 
ers of the reſt; they had a great meaſure of zeal 
without any learning; they ſcarce had any educa- 


tion at all; I ſpoke. with the perſon who, by the 


Queen's order, ſent one among them to know the 

ſtate of their affairs; I read ſome of the letters, 

which he brought from them, full of a 5 
„ 2 
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zeal and piety, expreſſing a courage and confidence 
tha * . 4 Ons bilge of this 
was, that they all agreed, that if any of them was 
ſo wounded, in an engagement with the enemy, 
that he could not be brought off, he ſhould be ſhot 
dead, rather than be left alive to fall into the ene- 
mies hands; it was not poſſible then to form a 
judgment of that inſurrection, the reports about it 
were ſo various and uncertain, it being as much 
magnified by ſome, as it was undervalued by 


others: The whole number, that they could 'reckon 
on, was four thouſand men, but they had not arms 
and clothes for half that number, ſo they uſed theſe 


by turns, while the reſt were left at home, to fol- 
low their labour: They put the country all about 


them in a great fright, and to a vaſt wy vo ; 


While no intelligence could be had of their deſigns, 
and they broke out in ſo many different places, that 


all who lay within their reach were in a perpetual 


agitation : It was a lamentable thing, that they lay 
ſo far within the country, that it was not 7 care 
to ſend ſupplies to them, -unleſs the Duke of Savoy 


ſhould be in a condition to break into Dauphiny ; 


and therefore advices were ſent them, to accept of 
ſuch terms as could be had, and to reſerve them- 
JJ 0 FH 

In Poland the ſcene was more embroiled than 
ever; there was ſome appearance of Peace this 


ſummer, but it went off in winter : The old fierce 


Cardinal drew a Diet to Warſaw ; there it was de- 
clared, that their King had broken all their laws: 


upon that they, by a formal ſentence, depoſed him, 


and declared the Throne vacant. This was done 
in concert with the King of Sweden, who lay with 


his army at ſome diſtance from them, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzick, which-alarmed the citizens 
very much: It was believed, that they deſigned 


to chooſe Sobieſki, the eldeſt ſon of the late King, 


Who then lived at Breſlaw in Sileſia, and being in 


the Emperor's Dominions, he thought himſelf * 
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ce chan lie proved to be; the King of Poland retired 1703. 
nis into Saxony in ſome haſte, which made many con 
as tlude; that he reſolved to abandon Poland; but x 
y, he laid another deſign, which was executed to his 
ot mind, tho' in the ſequel it proved not much to his 
e- advantage; Sobieſki and his brother were in a cor- 
a WW reſpondence with the party in Poland, that oppoſed 
1 the King, upon which they ought to have looked 
ch to their own ſecurity with more precaution : They, 
dy it ſeems, / apprehended nothing where they then 
on were, and fo diverted themſelves at hunting, and 
NS otherwiſe in their uſual manner; upon this ſome, 
le ſeat by the King of Poland, took them both priſo- 
ners, and brought them to Dreſden, where they 
ut were ſafely kept; and all the remonſtrances that 
& the Emperor could make, upon ſuch an act of hoſ- 
8, tility, had no effect. This for a whlle broke their 
at meaſures at Warſaw ; many forſook them, while 
al the King of Sweden ſeemed implacable in his oppo- 
7 ſition to Auguſtus; whoſe chief confidence was in 
le che Czar : It was ſuſpected, that the French had a 
* m ment in this matter; ſince it was certain 
'3 that, by the war in Poland, a great part of that 
of force was diverted, which might otherwiſe have 
* been engaged in the common cauſe of the great 
alliance. All the advices that we had from thence 
4 agreed in this, that the King of Sweden himſelf 
15 was in no underſtanding with the French, but it 
C was viſible, that what he did, contributed not a 
E little to ſerve their ends. This was the ſtate of at- 
fairs at land. n | 
I turn next to another element; and to give an Affairs 
account of the operations at ſea, where things were at fea, 
ill deſigned, and worſe executed: The making 
Prince George our Lord High Admiral, proved in 
many inſtances very unhappy to the nation : Men 
of bad deſigns impoſed on him, he underſtood 
thoſe, matters very little, and they ſhelter d them- 
ſelves _ his name, to which — ** e 
was paid ; but the complaints roſe higher for 
"A Voir TY, , WS” that: 
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1703- that: Our main fleet was ready to go out in May, 
but che Dutch fleet was not El come over; ſo 
he linger d long in port, pretending up- 

on har Churchill ogy to command the fleet ; 

but Rook's health returned. happily for him, or he 

thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and went to 

ſea, where he continued a month; but in ſuch a 

Ration, . as if his 8 had been to keep far from 
meeting the French fleet, which ſailed out at that 

time; and to do the enemy no harm, not ſo much 

as to diſturb their quiet, by. coming near their coaſt: 

at laſt he returned, without having attempted any 


A flect It was after this reſolved, to ſend a ſtrong fleet 
33 into the Mediterranean: It was near the end of 
terranean. June, before they were ready to fail, and they had 
orders to come out of the Streights, by the end of 
September : Every thing was ſo ill laid in this ex- 

= <A as if it had been intended, that nothing 

ſhould be done by it, beſides the convoying our 
merchant ſhips ; which did not require the fourth 

part of ſuch a force. Shovel was ſent to com- 

mand; when he ſaw his inſtructions, he repreſented 

2 the miniſtry, that nothing could be expected 

from this voyage: He was ordered to go, and he 

obeyed his orders: He got to Leghorn by the be- 

ginning of September. His arrival ſeemed to be 

of great conſequence, and the Allies began to take 

courage from it; but they were ſoon diſappointed 

} of their hopes, when they underſtood, that by his 
3 . ++, orders he could yo a few days there: Nor 
| Was it caſy to imagine, what the deſign of ſo. great 
an expedition could be, or why ſo: much money was 
thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us de- 
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iſed by our enemies, while it provoked our 
riends; who might juſtly; think, they could not 
lepend. upon ſuch an ally, who managed. ſo great 
2 force with ſo poor a conduct, as neither to hurt 
their enemies, nor protect their friends by it. 
+ — A ſqua- 
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, A ſquadron was ſent to the Weſt⸗ Indies, com- 103. 
o maaded by Graydon; a man brutal in his way, 
ad not well affected to the preſent ſtate of affairs: fender 
P* The deſign was, to gather kf the forces that we Wet In- 
75 had, ſcattered up and down the plantations, and dies. 
he with that ſtrength to go and take Placentia, and fo 
oa to drive the French out of the Newfoundland trade: 
1 but the ſecret of this was ſo ill kept, that it was 
mn commonly talked of, before he ſailed: The French 
at had timely. notice of it, and ſent a greater force to 5 
ch deſend the place, than he could bring together to 
t: attack it. His orders were preſſing, in particula, 
ay that he ſhould not go out of hi way, to purſue any 
y of the-enemy's ſhips, whom he might ſee : Theſe 
* he obſerved ſo punctually, that when he ſaw a ſqua- 
dron of four French men of war ſailing towards 
Breſt, that were viſibly foul, and in no condition 
of to make any reſiſtance, he ſent indeed one of his 
K ſhips to view them, ho engaged them, but Gray- 
18 don gave the ſignal to call him off, upon which 
o they got fate into Breſt, . This was afterwards 
ch known to be Du Caſſe's ſquadron, 'who was bring» 

ing treaſure home from Cartagena, and other ports 
e 3 e to be four millions of 
| pieces of eight: But tho' here was a prey 
x _ yet ſo _ wp yrs _— — 1 
- cuſe every ching, done by ſuch a man, that t 
* ordered an advertiſement to be „ 3 
WE to juſtify Graydon ; in which it was ſaid; chat pur- 
d ſuant to his orders, he had not 3 They res = 
* The orders were indeed ſtrangely given, yet our turned — 
o Admirals had never thought þ. ele. bound | 
at don to them, but that, upon great occaſions, 
4s they might make ſtretches; eſpecially where the 
* advantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe: For 
IC ſince they were out of the way of new. orders, 'and '. 
n new; occaſions. might happen, which could not be hs 
t 


without 
ſucceſs. 


known, when their orders were given, the nature 
of the ſervice ſeemed to give them a greater liberty, 

chan was fit to be * the land ſervice. W _ 
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he came to the lantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a 


FRE manner, as if he had been ſent. rather to terrify, 
than to protect them: When he had drawn the 
forces together, that were in the plantations, he 


__ ry ” 
et; -57:5 vs 


went to attack Placentia : But he found it to be ſo 
well defended, that he did not think fit ſo much as 


to make any attempt upon it: So this lition 


ended very ingloriouſſy, and many comp aints of 
Graydon's conduct were ſent after him. 


Our fleets! "There was alſo a great * thro? the 7" 200 


Were ill 


victualled 


fleet of their victualling; we loſt many of our ſea- 
men, who, as was ſaid, were poiſoned by ill food; 
and tho” great complaints were made of the victual- 


lers, before the fleet went out, yet there was not 


fuch care taken to look into it, as a matter of that 
conſequence deſerved: The merchants did alſo 
complain, that they wereill ſerved with convoys, and 


ſo little care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, 


that the price of coals roſe very high: It was alſo 
Aaid, that there was not a due care had of our 
ſeamen, that were taken by the privateers, many 
of them died by reaſon of their in uſage, while 
others, to deliver themſelves from that, went into 
the French ſervice. Thus all our marine affairs 
were much out of order, and theſe diſorders were 
charged on thoſe, who had the conduct of them; 


every thing was unproſperous, and that will ous 


wy 


be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the manage 
ment of affairs: It is certain that, in the * gd 


of this reign, all thoſe who hated the late Kin 
his Government, or had been diſmiſſed the ſerv 


„ him, were ſought out, and invited into — 


The af- 


fairs of 


Sco tland. 


ments : So it was not to be expected, that the 
could be faithful or cordial in the war 
France. 

The affairs af Scotland come next. to be ha 
A new Parliament was called, and many were choſen 
to ſerve in it, who were believed to be in ſecret 
engagements with the court at St. Germains : The 
TT; WhO had 1 kept out of — 


ray 
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and were known to be Jacobites, came and qua- 1703. 


1 
= 


lified themſelves, by taking the oaths, to vote i 
Parliament: It was ſet-up, for a maxim, by the new 
Miniftry, that all the Jacobites were to be invited 
home: So a proclamation was iſſued out, of a very 

great extent, indemnifying all perſons, for all trea - 
ſons committed before April laſt; without any lie: 
mitation of time for their coming home, to acceft 
of this grace, and without demanding any ſecurit 

le of them for the future. The Duke. of Queenſbury 

a- WW was {nt down the Queen's commiſſioner to the 

; WW Parliament: This inflamed, all thoſe who had for- 

al- merly oppoſed him: They reſolved to oppoſe him 

ot iy ſtill in every thing, and the greater part of the Ja- 

5 cobites joined with them, but ſome of them were | 

ſo BW bought, off, as was. ſaid, by him: He, ſeeing ſo 

nd WW firongan oppoſition formed againſt him, ſtudied to 

t, engage the Preſbyterian party to ſtick. to him: And 

ſo even the party that united againſt him, were ſo ap- 

ur prehenſive of the ſtrength of that intereſt, that they 

ay likewiſe ſtudied to court them, and were very care- 

le ful not to give them any umbrage. By this, all 

24 the hopes of the. epiſcopal party were loſt; and 

rs every thing relating to the church did not only con- 

4 tinue in the ſame ſtate, in which it: Was during the 

FN former reign, but the Preſbyterians. got a ne law, Preſbytery 

by in their favour, which gave them as firma ſettles wa“ con- 

e- ment, and as full a ſecurity, as lam could give frmed. 

0 ſor an act paſſed, not only confirming the claim of 

de 
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rights, upon which the crown had been offered to „ - 
the 1 of its articles being againſt pre- b 
lacy, and Fa a parity. in} the church, but it was | 
declared high treaſon to endeavour any alteration 
of it. It had been often propoſed to the late King, 
to paſs this into an act, but he would never conſent 
: WM toi He faid, ha- had taken the Crown on the 
* terms in that claim, and that therefore he would 
* neyer make a breach on any part of it; but he 
4 would not bind his ſueceſſors, by making it a per- 
7 petual-law. Thus a minifry, that carried al} mat- 
8 n "= 
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1703: ters relating to the church to ſo great a heighth; 
. yet, with . — views, gave a phat ſtroke" to the 
3 e Intereſt in Scotland, to” which che late 
Debates King would never give way. The great debates in 
et this fon, were Seen ene of th 
ſutceflion cron, itiGaſe the Queen ſhould die without Me. 
to the They e the preference to that debate, 
crown, before they Would conſider” the ſupplies; it was 
foor- reſolved” that the ſucceſſor to the crown after 

the Queen, ſhould not be the ſame perſon that was 
King dr. Queen of England, unleſs the juſt rights 
of chic nation ſfiguld be declared in parliament, and 
fully ſettled in an independence upon Engliſh in- 


tereſts and eouncils. After this, they went to name 
articulars, which by ſome were” carried ſo far, 
chat theſe expedients were indeed thie ſetting up a 
commonwealth, wich the empty name of a King: 
For it was propoſed, that the whole adminiſtration 
fuld de committed tt à council, named by par- 
Rament, and that the legiſlature ſhould be entirely 

in che parfurment, by Which no ſfiadow of power 

was deft With the erown, and it was merely a no- 
minal thing! But the further entring upon expe- 


* * * 


dients was laid aſide for that time, only one act 
pPaſſeg, tat went a great way towards them: It was 
4:24:21) Geelartch that! no ſucceeding King fhould have the 
e power eo engage the nation in a War, without con- 
ent of partament Another act of a ſtrange na- 
ture paſt, allowing the bo = btn of French 
goods, Which; as was pretended, were to be im- 
ported, in che ips of a neutral ſtate. Thee truth 

was, the revenue was ſo' exhauſted, that they had 

not enough to n the government, without 

ſuch help: Theſe who defired to drink good wine, 

and all who were concerned in trade, ran into it; 

o it was carried, though” with great oppoſition: 
The Jacobites alſo went into it, ſince it opened a 

free corteſpondence with France: It was certainly 

againſt the publick intereſt of the government, in 
oppoſition to weh private intereſt will often 0 
2 | 3 yall, 


* 


of Gen 4 NE. . 
yail; The court of St. Germains, perceiving ſuch IJ 7 *. 
10 a disjointing in Scotland, and fo great an oppoſi- 

1 _ made in parliament, was from thence encou- 
"7 | ged to ſet all their emiſſaries in that kingdom at 
* pi to engage both the chief of the nobility, and 
e. dhe ſeveral tribes in the Highlands, to be ready to 
e, appear for them. One Frazier had gone through 
i 1 the Highlands the former year, and from thence 


er | © he went to France, where he pretended, he had 

be authority from the Highlanders, to "undertake to 

ts bring together a body of '12,000 men, if they 

d might be aſſiſted by ſome force, together with of- 

_ fioers; arms, ammunition, and money from France. 

\e After he had delivered this meſſage to the Qu ueen 

_ at St. Germains, the recommended him to En 

2 F rench miniſters; ſo he had ſome audiences of 

7 thera. He propoſed that 5000 men ſhould be ſent Pradtices 
n from ' Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with arms eee 

2 for 20000 men; and that coo ſhould be ſent from 
ly Breſt,' to'ſcize on Fort William, which commande 

er che great paſs in the Highlands. The French 

2 hearkened to all this, but Would not venture much 

A upon Might grounds, ſo they ſent him back with 

& ſome ottifrs; in whom they confidèed more, to ſee 

1 how much they might depend on, and what the 

is ſtrength of the Highlanders Was: They were alſo 

1 ordered, to try Whether ny of the great nobility 

G of that kingdom would engage in the deſign. 

h When theſe came over, Frazier got Binelf ſe- A de- 
i eretly introduced to the Duke of Queenſbury,” to 1 5 
k who he diſcovered all that had been already tranſ- ow; | 
d acted: And he undertook to diſcover the whole w 
it correſpondence, - between St. Germains and the Ja- 

e, cobites : He alſo named many of the Lords, who 

* oppoſed him moſt in Parliament, and faid, they were 

(1 already deeply engaged. The Duke of Queenſ- 

K bury We very willingly to all this, and he 

y gave him a pals to go thro' the Highlands again, 

4 where he found ſome were ſtill very forward, but 

4 others were more reſerved. At his return, he re- 


. GS ſolved 


ſurances 


and outlawed ;. So it might be ſupp 
to be revenged of the Lord Athol: who had pro- 
ſecuted him for that crime, might put his name on 
the back of that letter. It is certain, that the 
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1703, ſolved to go back to France, and protgiſed to 
yn make a more entire diſcovery: He put one letter 


in the Duke of Queenſbury's hands, from the Queen 


at St. Germains, directed on the back (but by ano- 


ther hand) to the Marquis of Athol : The letter 
was writ, in ſuch general terms, that it might have 
been directed to any of the great nobility : And 
probably. he, who. was truſted with it, had power 
iven him to direct it to any, to whom he found it 
would be moſt acceptable: For there was nothing 
in the letter, that was particular to any one perſon 
or family; it only mentioned the promiſes and aſ- 
{ok to her by that Lord. This Frazier 

had been accuſed of a rape, committed on a ſiſter 
of the Lord Athol's, for which he was convicted 
oſed, that he, 


| others who were more truſted, and were fent over 


6 | unleſs ſhe commanded it, he 


of his fidelity to! 
Queen, for when the Duke of Queenſbury wrote to 
er > 


with him, avoided his company, ſo that he was 
not made acquainted with that proceeding, Fra- 


zier came up to London in winter, and had ſome 


meetings with the railing Jacobites about. the 


- 1 6 


continued ſtill to perſuade the Duke of Queenſbury 
$22 : His name was not told the 


town, to whom he diſcovered his negotiation: He 


her an account of the diſcovery, he added, that 


name the perſon, for he was to go back to St. Ger- 
mains, to compleat the diſcovery. The Queen did 
not aſk his name, but had more regard to what he 


ſaid, becauſe in the main it agreed with the intelli. 


ence, that her miniſters had from their ſpies at Paris. 


he Duke of 1 procured a paſs for him to 
go to Holland, 


ut by another name: For he open- 


dd no part of this matter to the Earl of Nottingham, 


who gave the paſs, The Jacobites in London ſuſ- 
pektedd Frazier's correſpondence with the Duke of 


Queent- 


romiſed not to 


6 


4 
* 
> 
J 
5 
| 


Queenſbury, and gave advertiſement to the Lord 1703; 


ſoever this, or any other practice might have in 


cretary of State, with all that depended on them, 
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moſt active in the laſt reign, and the favour ſhewed -———__—— 
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Athol, and by this means the whole matter broke 
out; as ſhall be told afterwards. What influence 


Scotland, it is certain the oppoſition in Parliament 

W ſtil] greater; and ſince the Duke of Queenſ- 
— would not ſuffer them to proceed, in thoſe 
ſtrange limitations upon the Crown, that had been 
propoſed, though the Queen ordered him to paſs 
the other bills, they would give no ſupply; fo 
that the pay of the army, with the charge of the 
government, was to run upon credit, and by this 
means matters there were like to come to extremi- 
ties. A national humour of rendring themſelves a 
free and independent kingdom did ſo inflame them, 
that as they had a majority of ſeventy in parlia- 
ment; they ſeemed capable of the moſt extrava- 
nt things, that could be ſuggeſted to them: 
he greateſt part of the miniſtry forſook the Duke 
of Queenſbury in Parliament; both the Earl of 
Seafield, Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Athol, 
the Lord Privy-Seal, and Lord Tarbet, the Se- 


broke off from him: Yet upon the concluſion of 
the Seſſion, Athol was made a Duke, and Tarbet 
was made Earl of Cromarty, which looked like re- 
warding them for their oppoſition. Soon after 
that, the Queen reſolved to revive the Order of te 
Thiſtle, that had been raiſed by her father, but wass 
let fall by the late King: It was to be carried in Aa 
reen ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the 
Glory was in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, 
with a thiſtle in the middle. Argyle, Athol, An- 
nandale, Orkney, and Seafield were the firſt that 
had it, the number being ljmited to twelve. And 
to ſuch a heighth did the diſorders in that kingdom 


riſe, that great ſkill. and much ſecret practice Reflec- 


ſeemed neceſſary to ſet matters right there: The tions on | 
averſion and jealouſy towards thoſe,” who had been the con- | 


O there. 


76 


— 


at the credit he was in: He had 


The Hurory of the Reign 
to thoſe, who were in King James's intereſts, had 
an appearance of bringing matters out of an ex- 
ceſs, to à temper nified by 


5 er: And it was much n 
thoſe, Who intended to flatter the Queen, on deſign 


to ruin her. Tho' the ſame meaſures were taken in 
England, yet there was leſs danger in following 


them here than there: Errors might be ſooner ob- 
ſerved, and eaſier corrected, where perſons are in 
view, and are watched in all their motions: but 


this might prove fatal at a greater diſtance, where 


it was more eaſy to deny or palliate things, with 
great aſſurance. The Duke of Queenſbury's en- 
groſſing all things to himſelf, increaſed the diſguſt, 
begun a practice 
off drawing out the Seſſions of Parliament to an 
unuſual length; by which his appointments ex- 


hauſted ſo much of the revenue, that the reſt of the 


The af- 
fairs of 
| Ireland, 


he was in all thin 


miniſters were not paid, and that will always create 
diſeontent: He truſted entirely to a few perſons, 
and his conduct was liable to juſt exceptions: Some 
of thoſe, Who had the greateſt credit with him, 
were believed to be engaged in a foreign intereſt, 
and his paſſing, or rather promoting the act, chat 
opened a correſpondence with France, was conſi- 
dered as a deſign, to ſettle a commerce there: And 
upon that, his fidelity or his capacity were much 
iich t os gib 
There were ſtill high diſcontents in Ireland, oc- 
calioned by the behaviour of the truſtees there. 


The Duke of Ormond was the better received, 


when he went to that government, becauſe he came 
after the Earl of Rocheſter; till it appeared, that 
governed by him; and that he 
purſued the meaſures which he had begun to take, 
of raiſing new diviſions in that kingdom: For, be- 
fore that time, the only diviſion in Ireland was, 


chat of Engliſh and Iriſh, Proteſtants and Papiſts: 
But of late an animoſity came to be raiſed there, 
© *_© ke that we labour under in England, between Whig 
Aud Tory. The wiſer ſort of the Engliſh reſolved to 
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oppoſe” this all they could, and ito with 1 
eee The Parlia — 


opened with ſpeeches and addreſſes, chat carried 


the compliments to the Duke of Ormondł fo far, 


as if no other perſon beſides himſelf could have 
them that ſettlement, which chey expected 
his government. The truſtees [had raiſęd a 
— — Nah nation, as = they deſig ned th 
ſet up an independence upon England: er des 
gan the ele pay with a vote, e Gela that as falſe 
and injurious. They expreſſed on All ee 
their hatred of the 2 and of their 
ings, yet they would not preſume ea ith with 
any thing they had done, purſuant to the act, that 
had Paſlod in England, which veſted che truſt in 
them. They offered the veceſſary ſupplies, but 
took exceptions to the accounts, 8 laid — 


fore them, and obſtrved ſome errors in them. This 


begat an uneaſmeſs in the Duke of Ormond ; for 
thoꝰ he was generous; and above all ſordid: practices, 
yet being a man of pleaſure, he was much in the 
power” of "thoſe, WhO — under him, and whoſe 


integrity was not ſo elear. One great deſign of 


the wiſer among them was, to break the power of 
ry, and the intereſt, that the heady the Iriſh 


by England, in every tm -Dheyralſo buch Ban 
w_ act — — ſomewhat like that which pe 
had paſſed in England three years before; but with 
ſorne more ef chuſes, for the want of which; 
we have not yet had any fruit from our act: The 
main difference Was that, which made it look leſs in- 
vicious, and yer was more effectual, for breaking the . 
dependence on che heads of families: For it was 
provided, that all eſtates ſhoald be equally divided 
among the children of Papiſts, notwithſtanding any 
ſettlements to the contrary, unleſs the perſons, on 
whom they were ſettled, qualified themſelves by 
iaking the oaths,” and coming to the * 
0 


families had among them: They enacted the ſacs An act 
ceſſion of che &fown,” to follow the puttern ſet tlrem = 


ba 
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weakning that — ſo 3 that the bill 
was offered to the Duke of Ormond, preſſing him, 
with more than uſual vehemence, to intercede ſo 
ny that it — 2 be returned back under 
the Papiſts of Irela had raiſed a conſide able ſum, 
to be ſent over to England, to ſupport their prac- 

tices, in order to the ſtopping this bill : It came 
— warmly recommended by the Duke of Or- 
mond: But it was as warmly oppoſed by thoſe, 
who had a mind to have a ſhare in the preſents, 


that were ready to be made. The pretence for op- 


poſing it was, that while the Queen was ſo deeply 
with the Emperor, and was interceding 

for favour: to the Proteſtants in his dominions; it 

ſeemed not ſeaſonable, and was ſcarce decent, to 


5 10 ſevere) a law againſt thoſe of his religion: 4 


ho? this had the leis ſtrength, ſince it was v 
evident, that all the Iriſh Papiſts were in the Frenc 
intereſt, ſo there was no reaſon to apprehend that 
the Emperor could be much concerned for them. 
The Parliament of jr goes was ſitting when this 
bill came over, and mens eyes were much ſet on 


e flue di in: : miniſters judged it 
was not ſafe to deny But a clauſe was Sed, 


which they hoped ks hinder its being accepted 
in Ireland. That matter was carried nt ſecretly, 
chat it was known to none, but thoſe who were at 


the council, till the news of it came from Ireland. 


upon its being ſent thither : The clauſe was to this 
purpoſe, that none in Ireland ſhould be capable of 
any employment, or of being in the magiſtracy-in 

any city, who did not qualify themſelves by receiv- 


ing the ſacrament, according to the teſt- act paſſed 


in England; which before this time had never 
been offered to the Iriſh nation. It was hoped by 
thoſe, who got this clauſe to be added to the bill, 
"0p thoſe i in Ireland whe promoted it moſt, would 


now 


ve > ns | 


great ſeal of England. They underſtood, that 
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no be the lefs fond of it, when it had ſuch a 170g. 
weight hung to it: The greateſt part of Ulſter was 
oſſeſſed by the Scotch, who adhered ſtiffly to their 
Eft education in Scotland: And they were ſo 
united in that way, that it was believed / they could 
not find ſuch a number of men, who would qua- 
lify themſelves, as was NY by this clauſe, to 
maintain the order and juſtice of the country. Let 
upon this occaſion the Iriſh parliament proceeded 
with great caution and wiſdom: They reckoned 
that this act, ſo far as it related to Papiſts, would 
have a certain and great effect, for their common 
ſecurity: And that when it was once paſſed, it 
would never be repealed: Whereas if one incon- 
veniencies did ariſe upon this new clauſe, it would 
be an eaſier thing to obtain a repeal of it, in a ſub- 
ſequent parliament, either of England or Ireland, 
So the a was paſſed, and thoſe: who thought they 
had managed the matter with a maſter-piece of 
cunning, were outwitted by an Iriſh parliament. 
However this artifice, and ſome other things in the 
Duke of Ormond's conduct, put them into ſuch 
an ill humour, that the ſapply bill was clogged 
and leſſened by many clauſes added to it. The 
ſeſſion ended in ſo much heat, that it was thought 
that parliament would meet no more, if the Duke 
of Ormond was continued in the government. 
Thus the parts of the government that were Jealouſies 
thought the moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and of the 
Ireland, had of late been put into ſo much diſ- Py. 
order, that it might prove no eaſy work to ſet them 
again in order: The government was every where 
going, as it were, out of joint: Its nerves and 
ength ſeemed to be much ſlackened : The truſt- 
ing. and imploying, not only violent Tories, but 
even known Jacobites, as it brought a weakneſs on 
the management, fo it raiſed a jealouſy, that could 
not be eaſily cured. Stories were confidently vented, 
| and by ſome eaſily believed, that the Queen was 
| eonvinced of the wrong done her pretended _ 
| ther, 
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ther, and that ſhe was willing to put affairs in the 
— of Kom, who — is ſucceſſion: It 
was alſo that our court kept too cold ci- 
vilities with the Houſe of Hanover, and did no- 
thing chat was tender or cordial looking that way : 

Nor were any im 1 who had d a par- 


ticular zeal for intereſts. Theſe things gave 
Er — All that was ſaid in excuſe for truſt- 
ons, was, that it was fit once to try if 
= — could ſoften them, and bring them en- 
into the Queen's intereſts: And aſſurances 
were given, chat, if upon a trial, the effect hoped 
for dd not follow, the they ſhould be again diſmiſſed.” 
This was the ſtate of our affairs when a new ſeſ⸗ 
fonof 3 parliament was — in November: The 
Guiveng.imiher idpoock. expoſed 0. great zeal, for 
nl the war, and vith * to the affairs 
She recommended union and good a- 
to all her people; ſhe' faid ſhe wn rr 
— —— how earneſtly ſhe deſired this. 
This was underſtood, as an intimation of her deſire, 
that there ſhould be no further proceedings in the 
bill occaſional conformity: Addreſſes full 
of reſpect were made to the Queen, in return to 
her ſpeech; and the Lords, in theirs, promiſed to 
every thing, that ſhould occaſion diſ-union 
or contention: But nothing could lay the heat of a 
party, which was wrought: on by Con who had 
ns, — to be 3 — & diſguiſed, till a 
oper time for ow m ſhould appear; A 
1 — =. Houſe of — —— for 
bringing in the bill againſt occaſional conformity: 
Great oppoſition was made to it; the court was 
againſt it, but it was carried by a great majority, 
that ſuch à bill ſhould: be brought in. So a new 
draught was formeed: In it the preamble, that 


was in the former bill, was left out. The number 


beſides the family, chat made a convetiticie, was 
enlarged from five to twelve: And the fine ſet on 


thoſe, who went co conventicles, after they had 


e- 


1 
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received the ſacrament, beſides the loſs of their em- 170g. 


heſe were artifices, by which it was hoped, up- 


31 


pagan was brought down to fifty pound. 
1 


ſuch ſoftnings, once to carry the bill on an 
rms: And when that point was gained, it —— 
eaſy afterwards to carry other bills of greater 
ſeverity. There was now ſuch a diviſion upon this 
matter, that it was fairly debated in the Houſe of 


* 


Commons: Whereas before, it went there with 
ſuch a torrent, that no oppoſition to it could be 


hearkened to. Thoſe who oppoſed the bill went 
chiefly upon this ground, that this bill put the diſ- 
ſenters in a worſe condition than they were before: 
So it was a breach made upon the toleration, which 
ought not to be done, ſince they had not deſerved 
it by any ill behaviour of theirs, by which it could 
be pretended that they had forfeited any of the be- 
nefits, deſigned. by that act: Things of this kind 


| could! have no effect, but to imbroil us with new 


iſtractions, and to diſguſt perſons well affected to 


3 


he Quee: and her government: It was neceſſary 


to continue the happy quiet, that we were now in, 
* in this time of war, in which even the ſe. 
O ; 


perſecutors made their ſtops, for fear of 


irritating ill humours too much. The old topicks 
of hypocriſy, and of the danger the church was in, 
were brought up again on behalf of the bill, and 


the bill paſſed in the Houſe of Commons by a great Paiſed by 


majotity a And ſo it was ſent up to the Lords, che Com- 
where it occaſioned one debate of many hours, n. 


whether the bill ſhould be entertained and read a 
ſecond time, or be thrown out: The Prince ap- 
peared no more for it, nor did he come to the houſe 


upon this ocaſion: Some who had voted for it, in 
the former ſeſſion, kept out of the houſe, and 


otherg oed they ſaw / farther into the deſign of 


ae Ul and d wrd againſt it. Open a diviſion Bat e 
it Was carried, by a majority of twelve, not to give e che 


| wa ſecond reading, but to reject it. 
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2703. Pe Biſhops were almoſt equally divided: There 


| Arr were two more againſt it, than for it : Among 


theſe, I had the largeſt ſhare of cenſure on me, be- 
cauſe I ſpoke much againſt the bill: I knew how 


the act of teſt was carried, as has been already 


ſhewn in its proper place: I related that in the 
houſe, and the many practices of the Papiſts, of 


ſetting us of the Church againſt the Diſſenters, 


and the Diſſenters againſt us by turns, as it might 


ſerve their ends: I ventured to ſay, that a man 


might lawfully communicate with a church, thar 
he thought had a worſhip and a doctrine uncor- 


rupted, and yet communicate more — 


with a church, that he thought more perfect: 

myſelf had communicated with the churches of 
Geneva and Holland; and yet at the ſame time 
communicated with the church of England: So, 
tho* the Diſſenters were in a miſtake, as to their 
inion, which was the more perfect church, yet 
owing them a toleration in that error, this prac- 
tice might be juſtified. I Was deſired to print what 
I ſaid upon occaſion, which drew many viru- 


lent pamphlets upon me, but I anſwered none of 


them: +I ſaw the Jacobites deſigned to raiſe ſuch 4 


flame among us, as might make it ſcarce poſſible to 


carry on the war ; thoſe Who went not ſo deep, yet 


deſigned to make a breach on the toleration by 
19 993 mg point: And I was reſolved never to be 
- - {ilent, when that ſhould be brought into debate: 


For I have long looked on liberty of conſcience, 


5 The cler- 


gy out of 


humour, 


as one of the rights of human nature, antecedent to 


ſociety, which no man could give up, becauſe it | 


was not in his own : And our Saviour's rule, 
of doing as we would be done by, ſeemed to be a 
very expreſs deciſion to all men, who would lay 
the matter home to their own conſcience; and 
judge as they would willingly be judged by others. 
I be clergy over Engl, who were generally 
inflamed with this matter, could hardly forgive the 
Queen and the Prince, the coldneſs that they ex- 


I Preſſed 
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would probably draw ſome cenſure: on them. 


of Queen Anne: as 
preſſed on this occaſion : The Lord Godolphin did 1703. 
Þ poſitively declare, that he thought the bill un- — — 


ſeaſonable, and that he had done all he could, to 
hinder its bang brought in, that tho' he voted to 


give the bill a ſecond reading, that did not reconcile 


the party to him: They ſet up the Earl of Ro- 


cheſter, as the only man to be depended on, who 


deſerved to be the chief Miniſter. 


The Houſe of Commons gave all the ſupplies, The Com- 
that were neceſſary, for carrying on the war: Some er W 
tried to tack the bill againſt occaſional conformity 5 
to the bill of ſupply, but they had not ſtrength to ſopplies. 
carry it: The Commons ſhewed a very unuſual 
neglect of all that related to the Fleet, which was 


wont to be one of their chief cares: It was fur- 


mized, that they ſaw, that if they opened that 


door, diſcoveries: would be made of errors that 
could neither be juſtified nor palliated, and that 
theſe muſt come home chiefly to their greateſt fa- 
vourites; fo they avoided all examinations, that 

The Lords were not ſo tender: They: found Enquiries 
great fault with the counſels, chiefly with the ſend- into the 
ing Shovell to the Mediterranean, and Graydon to e rung 
che Weſt-Indies : And laid all the diſcoveries, that 
were made to them, with-their own obſervations on 
them, before the Queen, in addreſſes that were 
very plain, tho” full of all due reſpect: They went 
on likewiſe, in their examinations of the outer 
made of the waſte of the publick treaſure in the l 
reign; they examined the Earl of Orford's ac- 
counts, which amounted to ſeventeen millions, and 
upon which ſome obſervations had been made by 
the commiſſioners, for examining the publick ac- 
counts; they found them all to be falſe in fact, or 
ul grounded, and of no importance. 1 

The only particular, that ſeemed; to give a juſt The Earl 

colour to exception, was very ſtrictly examined: a * 
He had victualled the fleet, while they lay all win- cu,. 
ter at Cadiz: The purſers receipts for the quantity, juſtified, 
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1793: that was laid into Every ſhip, were produced, bu 
they had no receipts of the Spaniards, from whom 


they had bought the proviſions but they had en- 
tred the prices of them in their own books, and 
theſe were given in upon oath. This matter had 


been much canvaſſed in the late King's time, and 


it ſtood thus: Ruſſel, now Earl of Orford,' when 


he had been ordered to lie at Cadiz, wrote to the 
board of victualling, to ſend one over to provide 
the fleet; they anſwered, that their credit was then 
ſo low, that they could not undertake it: So he 
was deſired to do it upon his own credit. It ap- 


peared, that no fleet nor ſingle ſhip had ever been 
victualled ſo cheap, as the fleet was then by him: 
It was not the cuſtom in Spain to give receipts; 
but if any fraud had been intended, it would ve 
been eaſy to have got the Spaniards, after they had 
their money, to have ſigned any receipts, that 
could have been offered them, for ſwelling up the 


accounts; for the practices of ſwelling accounts, 


in their dealings with their own court, were well 


known there. Upon theſe reaſons, the Lords of 
the treaſury had paſſed his accounts, and were of 
phpinion that he had done a great ſervice to the go- 
vernment, in that whole trauſaction. The Houſe 


of Lords did now confirm this; and ordered an ac- 
count of that whole matter to be printed. * 

Ihe Commons made no progreſs in any diſco- 
veries of ill practices in the Earl of -Ranelagh's 
office, but concluded that matter with an addreſs 
to the Queen, that ſhe would order a proſecution. 


This was an: artifice to make the nation ſtill think, 


that great diſcoveries of corruption might be made, 
if carefully looked after: It was expected, after 


ſuch an outcry as they had made, and after the ex- 


pence the nation was put to, for this commiſſion, 


and the extraordinary powers that were lodged 


with the commiſſioners, that at leaſt ſome impor- 


tant diſcoveries ſhould have been made by them. 
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The Commons ſent up a bill to the Lords, for - 
continuing the commiſſion another year: It was A bill for 
obſerved that an alteration was made of the perſons; — 
ſome who expected better places, got their names publick 
to be left out. The Lords excepted to one Bierly, accounts 
who was named to be one of the commiſſioners; be- n 4 
cauſe he had been à Colpnel, and had not yet ee ne 


t W WW 


cleared the accounts of his own regiment: ſo they Houſes. .. 


ſtruck out his name, and named another; and they 


added two more, who were not members of the 
Houſe of Commons. The reaſon of this was, be- 
cauſe the members of that Houſe would not appear 
before them, to explain ſome particulars; they 
only ſent their clerk, to inform them, and when 
the Lords ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Com · 
mons, to deſire them to order their members to at - 
tend on their committee; all the return they had 
was, that they would ſend an anſwer, by meſſen- 
gers of their own £ But this was illuſory, for they 
— no ſuch meſſage. So the Lords thought it ne- 
* in order to their being better informed, to 
put ſome in the commiſſion for the future, who 
thould be bound 1 upon them, as oft as 

for. The Commons rejected 
theſe amendments; and pretended that this was of 
che nature of a money- bill, and that therefore the 
Lords could make no alterations in it. The meſ- 


ſage, that the Commonis ſent the Lords upon this 


head, came ſo near the end of the ſeſſion, that the 
Lords could not return an anſwer to it, with the 
reaſons for which they inſiſted on their amend- 
ments; ſo that bill fell. 20. Kais b wack 
The charge of this commiſſion amounted to eight 
thouſand ds a- year; the commiſſioners made 
much noiſe, and brought many perſons before them 
to be examined, and gave great diſturbance to all 
the publick offices, what by their attendance on 
them, what by copying out all their books for their 
peruſal ; and yet in a * of many years, _ 
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1704. had not made any one diſcovery: So a full ſtop 5 


— was put to this way of proceeding. | 


A diſpute © An incident happened during this ſeſſion, which 
ing injal: may have great conſequences, tho? in itſelf it might 
ties in the ſeem inconliderable: There have been great com- 
1 ex 10 mn and theſe have increaſed much 
ot mem within theſe few years, of great partiality and in- 
— "ot juſtice in the elections of Spun rrp both by 
ment.  ſberiffs in counties, and by the returning officers in 
| boroughs. : In Ayleſbury, the return was made 
by four conſtables, and it was believed, that they 

made a bargain with ſome of the candidates, and 

then managed the matter, ſo as to be ſure, that the 
majority ſhould be for the perſon,” to. whom they 

had engaged themſelves; they canvaſſed about the 

town, to know how the voters were ſet, and they 

reſolved to find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, 

who were engaged to vote for other perſons than 

their friends, that they might be ſure to have the 
majority in their own hands. And when this mat- 

ter came to be examined by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they gave the election always for him who 

was reckoned of the party of the majority, in a 
manner ſo barefaced, drag they were ſcarce out of 
countenance, when they were charged for injuſtices 

in judging elections. It was not eaſy to find a re- 

medy to fuch a crying abuſe," of which all ſides in 

their turns, as they happened to be depreſſed, had 

made great complaints; but when they came to 

be the majority, ſeemed to have forgot all, that 

they had formerly cried out on. Some few ex- 

cuſed this, on the topick of retaliation; they ſaid, 

they dealt with others as they had dealt with them, 

or their friends. At laſt an action was brought a- 

gainſt the conſtables of Ayleſbury, at the ſuit of 
one, who had been always admitted to vote in 
former elections, but was denied it in the laſt elec- 
tion. This was tried at the Aſſizes, and it was 
found there by the jury, that the conſtables had 
denied him a right, of which he was undoubtedly 
l 1 ; in 
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but it was moyed in the Queen's bench, to quaſh — 


all the proceedings in that matter, ſince no action 
did lie or had ever been brought upon that ac- 
count. Powel, Gould and Powis were of opinion, 
that no hurt was done the man; that the judging 
of elections belonged to the Houſe of Commons z 
that as this action was the firſt of its kind, ſo if 
it was allowed, it would bring on an infinity of 
ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned in that 
matter, upon great difficulties; Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt, tho alone, yet differed from the reſt; he 


thought this was a matter of the greateſt importance, 


both to the whole nation in general, and to WY. 
man in his own particular; he made a great di 
rence betwen an election of a member, and a 


right to vote in ſuch an election; the Houſe of 


Commons were the only judges} of the. former, 


whether it was rightly managed ot not, without: 


bribery, fraud or violence; but the right of vot- 
ing in an election, was an original right founded 
either on a freehold of forty ſhillings a- year in the 
county; or on burgageland, or upon a preſcrip- 
tion, or by charter, in a borough : Theſe were all 
legal Titles, and as ſuch were triable in a court 
of law. Acts of Parliament were made concerning 
them, and by reaſon of theſe, every thing relating 
to thoſe acts, was triable in a court of law g he 


ſpoke long and learnedly, and with ſome vehe- 


mence upon the ſubject; but he was one againſt 
three, ſo the order of the court went, in favour 
of the conſtables. The matter was upon that 
brought before the Houſe of Lords, by à writ of 
error; the caſe was very fully argued at the bar, 
and the judges were ordered to deliver their b 
upon it, which they did very \copiouſly. _ 
Chief Juſtice Trevor inſiſted much, on the au- 
thority that the Houſe of Commons had, to judge 


of all thoſe elections; from that he inferred, that 


ie only could judge wha were, the electors; 
D 3 petitions 
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petitions were often grounded on this, that in 
the poll ſome were admitted to a vote, who had 
no right to it, and that others were denied it, who 
had a right; ſo that in ſome caſes they were the 

per judges of this right : and if they had- it in 
1 caſes, they muſt have it in all. From this 
he inferred, that every thing relating to this matter 
was triable by them, and —— only; if two in- 
dependent juriſdictions might have the ſame caſe 
brought before them, they might give contrary 
judgments in it; and this muſt breed great diſ- 
traction, in the execution of thoſe judgments, 
To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle man, 
who was wronged in this matter, had no other 
remedy but by bringing it into a Court of Law; 
for the Houſe of Commons could not examine the 
right of every voter; if the man, for whom he 
would have voted, was returned, he could not be 
heard to complain to the Houſe of Commons, tho? 
inhis own particular he was denied a vote, ſince he 
could not make any exceptions to the return; ſo 
he muſt bear his wrong, without a remedy, if he 
could not bring it into a Court of Law. A right 
of voting in an election was the greateſt of all the 
rights of an Engliſhman, fince by that he was re- 


preſented in Parliament; the Houſe of Commons 


could give no relief to a man wronged in this, 


nor any damages; they could only ſet aſide one, 


and admit of another return; but this was no 


redreſs to him, that ſuffered the wrong; it made 
him to be the leſs conſidered in his borough, and 


that might be a real damge to him in his trade: 
fince this was a right inherent in a man, it ſeemed 
reaſonable that it ſhould be brought, where all 
other rights were tried, into a Court of Law; the 
abuſe was new, and was daily growing, and it 
was already ſwelled to a great heighth; Hen new 
diſorders happen, new n muſt lie, otherwiſe 
there is a failure in juſtice, which all laws abhor; 
practices of this ſort were enormous and crying } 
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and if the judgment in the Queen's bench was af- 1704. 


firmed, it would very much encreaſe theſe diſorders, wy 


by this indemnity, that ſeemed to be given to the 

officers, -who took the poll. Ra box 5 
After a long debate it was carried by a great ma- The Lords 
jority to ſet aſide the order in the Queen's hench, and judge that 
to give judgment according to the verdict given _ k Aing 
at the aſſizes. This gave great offence to the Houſe s triable 
of Commons, who paſſed very high votes upon it, at law. 
againft the man of Ayleſbury , as guilty of a 
breach of their privileges, nd againſt: all. others 

who ſhould for the future bring any ſuch ſuits 

into. courts of law; and likewiſe againſt all Coun- 

cil, Attorneys and others, who ſhould aſſiſt in 

any ſuch ſuits; and they affirmed, that the whole 

matter relating to elections belonged only to them: 

yet they did not think fit to ſend for the man, 

who had ſued, or rather in whoſe name the ſuit 


was carried on; ſo they let the matter as to him 


fall, under a ſhew of moderation and pity, and let 
it reſt upon thoſe general votes. The Lords on 
their part ordered the whole ſtate of the caſe to 
be drawn up and printed, which was done with 
much learning and judgment; they alſo aſſerted 
the right, that all the people of England had, to 
ſeek. tor juſtice in courts of law, upon all ſuch oc- 
caſions ; and that the Houſe of Commons, by their 
votes, ſtruck at the liberties of the people, at the 
law of England, and at the judicature of the Houſe 
of Lords; and they ordered the Lord Keeper to 
ſend a copy of the caſe, and of their votes to all 
che ſherifis of England, to be communicated to all 
the boroughs in their counties. The Houſe of 
Commons was much provoked with this, but they 
could not hinder it; the thing was popular, and 
the Lords got great credit, by the judgment they 
gave, which let the people of England ſee, how 
they might be redreſſed for the future, if they 
ſhould meet with the injuſtice, partiality and other 
ill practices, that had appeared of late in elections, 
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1504. even beyond the examples of former times. This 
may prove a reſtraint on the officers, now that 
they ſee they are liable to be ſued; and that a vote 
of the Houſe of Commons cannot cover them. 
The During the ſeſſion and on her own birth-day, 


Deen which was the ſixth of February, the Queen ſent 


Fenn ang a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, ſignifying her 


firſt-fruits, Purpoſe, to apply that branch of the revenue, that 


for the be · was raiſed out of the firſt- fruits and tenths, payed 
nefit of the by the clergy, to the encreaſe of all the ſmall be- 
[2% nefices in: the nation : This branch was an impo- 
: ſition, begun by the Popes, in the time of the 
holy wars, and it was raiſed as a fund to ſupport 

thoſe expeditions: But when taxes are once raiſed 

by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the Popes then al- 

fumed, and after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and 

the payments have been ſettled into a cuſtom, they 

are always continued, even after the pretence, upon 

which they were at firſt raiſed, ſubſiſts no more: 

So this became a ſtanding branch of the papal re- 


venue, till Henry the eighth ſeemed reſolved to 


take it away : It was firſt aboliſhed for a year, pro- 
bably to draw in the clergy, to conſent the more 
willingly to a. change, that delivered them from 
ſuch heavy impoſitions : But in the ſucceeding ſeſ- 


fion of Parliament, this revenue was again ſettled as 


part of the income of the crown for ever. It is 
true, it was the more eaſily born, becauſe the rates 
were ſtill at the old value, which in ſome places 
was not the tenth, and in moſt not above the fifth 
part of the true value: And the clergy had been 
often threatned with 'a new valuation, in which the 
rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. 
The tenths amounted to about 1 1000 J. a- year, 
and the firſt- fruits, which were more caſual, roſe 
one year with another, to 5000 J. ſo the whole 


amounted to between ſixteen and ſeventeen thou- 


fand pounds a year: This was not brought into 
the treaſury, as the other branches of the revenue; 


but the Biſhops, who had been the Pope's collectors, 


were 
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aſſignations on them, for life or for a term of year: 


This had never been applied to any good uſe, but 
was ſtill obtained by favourites, for themſelves and 
their friends: And in King Charles the ſecond's 
time, it went chiefly among his women and his na- 


tural children. It ſeemed ſtrange, that while the 


Clergy had much credit at court, they had never 


repreſented this as facrilege, unleſs it was applied 


to ſome religious purpoſe, and that during Arch- 
biſhop Laud's favour with King Charles the firſt, 
or at the reſtauration of King Charles the ſecond, 
no endeavours had been uſed to appropriate this 


to better uſes: Sacrilege was charged on other 


things, on very flight grounds; but this, which 


| was more viſible, was always forgot. 


When 1 wrote the hiſtory of the reformation, 1 
conſidered this matter ſo particularly, that I faw 


here was a proper fund, for providing better ſub- 


| ſiſtence to the poor Clergy ; we having among us 


ſome hundreds of cures, that - have not of certain 
proviſion twenty pounds a- year; and ſome thou- 
lands, that have not fifty: Where the encourage- 


ment is ſo ſmall, what can it be expected, Clergy- 


men ſhould be? Ir it a crying ſcandal, that at the 
reſtauration of King Charles the ſecond, the biſhops 


| and other dignitaries, who raiſed much above a 
| million in fines, yet did fo little this way: I had 


poſſeſſed the late Queen with this, ſo that ſhe' was 
fully reſolved, if ever ſhe had lived to fee peace 
and ſettlement, to have cleared this branch of the 
revenue, of all the aſſignations, that were upon it, 
and to have applied it to the augmentation of ſmall 


benefices. I his is plainly infinuated, in the eflay - al 


that I wrote on her memory, ſome time after her 


death. I laid the matter before the late King, when 


there was a proſpect of peace, as a proper expreſ- 
fon both off his hanlitalngs to Almighty God, 
and of his care of the Church; I hoped that this 
might have gained the hearts of the clergy: Tr 
« SAR 5 | might 
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againſt him, that he was an enemy to 
the clergy, which began then to have a very ill 
effect on all his affairs. He entertained this ſo well, 
that he ordered me to ſpeak to his miniſters about 
it: They all approved it, the Lord Somers and 
the Lord Halifax did it, in a moſt particular man- 


ner: But the Earl of Sunderland obtained an aſſig- 


nation, upon two dioceſes, for two thouſand pound 
a- year for two lives; ſo nothing was to be hoped 
for after that. I laid this matter very fully _ 
the preſent Queen, in the King's time, and had 
ſpoke often of it to the Lord Godolphin. _ 

This time was perhaps choſen, to pacify the 


wan Cerays who were diſſatisfied with the court, | 
anc 


an now to talk of the danger the Church 

was in, as much as they had done during the for- 
mer reign: This extraordinary mark of the 
Queen's piety and zeal for the Church, produced 
many addreſſes, full of compliments, but it has 
not yet had any great effect, in ſoftening the tem- 
pers of peeviſh men. When the Queen's meſſage 


was brought to the Houſe of Commons, ſome of 


the Whigs, particularly Sir John Holland and Sir 
Jaſeph Jekyll, meyed that the clergy might be en- 
tirely freed from chat tax, ſince they bore as heavy 
a ſhare of other taxes; and that another fund 
might be raiſed of the ſame value, out of which 
ſmall benefices might be augmented : But this was 
violently n by Muſgraye, and other tories, 
E 


who ſaid the flergy ought to be kept ſtill in a de- 
pendence on the Crown. 4 


Anad paſ- Upon the Queen's meſſage, a bill was brought 


fed about in, enabling her to alienate chis branch of the re- 


It. 


venue, and to create a corporation by charter, to 
apply it to the uſe for which ſhe. now gave it: 
They added to this a repeal of the ſtatute of Mort. 
main, ſo far as that it might be free to all men, 
either by deed or by. their laſt wills, to give what 
they thought fit towards the augmenting of bene- 


fices ! 
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fices: It was ſu how truly I cannot tell, 1 


ggeiteg. 


that this addition was made in hope that it would wy 


be rejected by the Lords, and that the ſcandal of 


| loſing the bill might lie on them. It occaſioned. 


a great debate in the Houſe of Lords: It was ſaid, 
that this law was made and kept up even during 
the times of Popery, and it ſeemed not reaſonable 
to open a door to practices upon dying men, It 


| was anſwered, that we had not the arts of affright- 


ing men by the terrors of urgatory, or by fables of 
apparitions: Where theſe were practiſed, it was 
very reaſonable to reſtrain prieſts from thoſe arti- 
fices by which they had ſo enriched their Church, 


chat without ſome ſuch effectual checks they would 


have ſwallowed up the whole wealth of the world, 


as they had indeed in England, during Popery, 


made themſelves maſters of a full third part of the 


| nation. The Biſhops were ſo zealous and unani- 


mous for the bill, that it was carried and paſſed 


into a law. The Queen was pleaſed to let it be 
| known, that the firſt motion of this matter came 


from me: Such a project would have been much 


| magnified at another time; and thoſe, who had 
promoted it, would have been looked on as the 


trueſt friends of the Church: But this did not 
ſeem to make any great impreſſion at that time z 
only it produced a Set of Addreſſes, from all the 


elergy of England, full of thanks and juſt ac- 


knowledgments. 


I come now, in the laſt place, to give the re. A plot diſ- 
lation of the diſcoveries made of a plot which took covered. 


up much of the Lords time, and gave occaſion to 
many ſharp reflections, that paſs d between the two 


& Houſes in their addreſſes to the Queen. About 


the ſame time that the ſtory of Frazier's paſs 


and negotiations began to break out, Sir John 


Macclean a Papiſt, and the head of that tribe or 
elan in the Highlands and weſtern Iſles of Scotland, 
came over from France in a little boat, and land- 


lady 


ll 
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| 
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lady with him, 'tho! ſhe had been delivered of a 
child, but eleven days before. He was taken, and 


ſent up to London; and it ſeemed,” by all circum- 
ſtances, that he came over upon ſome important 
deſign: He pretended at firſt, that he came only to 
go thro England and Scotland, to take the benefit 
of the Queen's general pardon there: But when he 


Was told, that the pardon in Scotland was not a 


warrant to come into England, and that it was high- 
treaſon to come from France, without a paſs, he was 
not willing to expote himſelf to the ſeverity of the 


law: So he was prevailed on to give an account of 


all that he knew, concerning the negotiations be- 
tween France and Scotland. Some others were at the 
ſame time taken up upon his information, and ſome 
upon ſuſpicion: Among theſe there was one Keith, 
whoſe uncle was one of thoſe, who was moſt truſt- 
ed by the court of St. Germains, and whom they 


had ſent over with Frazier, to bring them an ac: 
count of the temper the Scotch were in, upon 
Which they might depend. Keith had been long 
at that court, he had free acceſs both to that Queen 


and Prince, and hoped they would have made him 


under ſecretary for Scotland; for ſome time, he 


denied that he knew any thing, but afterwards he 


_ confeſſed he was made acquainted with Frazier's 


tranſactions, and he undertook to deal with his 
uncle to come and diſcover all. he knew, and pre- 
tended there was no other deſign among them, but 
to lay matters fo, that the Prince of Wales ſhould 
reign after the =_ Ferguſon offered himſelf 
to make great diſcoveries: He ſaid Frazier was 
imployed by the Duke of Queenſbury, to decoy 
ſome into a plot, which he had framed and intend- 
ed to diſcover, as ſoon as he had drawn many into the 
gwilt : He affirmed that there was no plot among 
the Jacobites, who were glad to ſee one of the 


race of the Stuarts on the throne: And they de- 


figned, when the ſtate of the war might diſpoſe the 
Queen to a treaty with France to get ſuch terms given 


her, | 
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had, to reign during her life. When I heard this. 


could not but remember what the Duke of Athol 
had ſaid to myſelf, ſoon after the Queen's coming 


to the Crown: I ſaid, I hoped none in Scotland 
thought of the Prince of Wales: He anſwered, he 
knew none that thought of him as long as the 


Queen lived: I replied, that if any thought of him 
after that, I was ſure the Queen would live no 


longer, than till they thought their deſigns for 


him were well laid: But he ſeemed to have no ap- 
N prehenſions of that. I preſently told the Queen 


this, without naming the perſon, and ſhe-anſwered 


me * quick, there was no manner of doubt of * 


that: But tho“ I could not but reflect often on 


that diſcourſe, yet ſince it was ſaid to me in con- 


fidence, I never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, 
during all the enquiry, that Was now on foot: 


Zut 1 think it too material not to ſet it down here. 


Ferguſon was a man of a particular character: 
Upon the revolution he had a very good place 


given him, but his ſpirit was ſo turned to plotting, 
that within a few months after he turned about, 


and he has been ever ſince the boldeſt and moſt 
active man of the Jacobite party: He pretended 
he was now for high church, but many believed 


him a Papiſt: There was matter of treaſon ſworn 


both againſt him and 
one witneſs to it. | K. iE 3441 
At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up: he had 
been under - ſecretary firſt to the Earl of Melfort, 
and then to the Earl of Middletoun; he had car- 
ned over from France the letters and orders, that 
gave riſe. to the Earl of Dundee's breaking out, 
the year after the revolution; and he had been 


Keith, but there was only 


much truſted at St. Germains; he had a ſmall 


eſtate in Scotland, and he pretended, that he 
took the benefit of the 
gone to Scotland to ſave that; and being ſecured 
by this pardon, he thought he might come from 


41 Scotland 


Queen's pardon, and had | 


| 
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2104: Scotland to England; but be kould pretend no | 
wa, colout for his coming to England; ſo it was not 


doubted, but that he e to manage their 
correſpondence and intrigues. He pretended he knew 
ef no deſigns againſt the Queen and: her govern- 


ment; and that the Court of St. Germains, and 
the Earl of Middletoun in particular, had no de- 


ſign againſt the Queen; but when he was ſhewed 
Frazier's commiſſion to be a colonel, ſigned by. the 
pretended King, and counterſigned Middletoun, he 
ſeemed amazed at it; he did not pretend it was 


a forgery, but he ſaid that things of that kind were 


never communicated to him. 


5 — 


At the ſame time, that theſe were taken up, 
others were taken on the coaft of Suſſex; one f 
theſe, Boucher, was a chief officer in the Duke of 
Berwick's family, who was then going to Spain, 
but it was ſuſpected that this was a blind to cover 
His going to Scotland; the Houſe of Lords appre- 
hended, that this man was ſent on great deſigns, | 
and ſuſpecting a remiſſneſs in the miniſtry, in 
looking after and examining thoſe, ' who came 
from France, they made an addreſs to the Queen, 
that Boucher might be well lock'd to; they did 
alſo order Sir John Macclean to be brought be- 
fore them; but the Queen ſent them a meſſage, 
that Macclean's buſineſs was then in a method of 
examination, and that ſhe did not think fit to al | 


ter that, for ſome time: But as for Boucher, and thoſe 


who were taken with him, the Earl of Nottingham 
told the Houſe, that they were brought up, and 
that they might do with them as they pleaſed; 
upon that the Houſe ſent back Macclean, and or- 
dered the uſher of the black rod to take the other 


priſoners into his cuſtody, and they named a com- 
mittee of ſeven Lords to examine them. At this 
time, the Queen came to the Parliament, and ac- 
quainted both Houſes, that ſne had unqueſtionable 
proofs of a correſpondence between France and Scot- 
ary with which ſhe would acquaint them, when 
the examinations were taken. | The 


bt Qin Au Fr 

no The Commons were in an ill humour againſt the 1704. 
ot Lords; and fo they were glad to find occaſions tu. 
ein vent it: They thought the Lords ought not to have ene 
u entred upon this examination; they rm nn, 1 
n- it as of a new and unheard-of thing, n an ad- Hooſes 
nd dreſs to the Queen z they ſaid it was An invaſion of in addreſ- 
le. her prerogative, which they deſired her to exert. ſes to the 
«1 This was a proceeding without a precedent ; the Ween. | 
he parliamentary method was, When one houſe was of- 
he fended with any thing done in the other, conferen- 
as RY ces were demanded, in which matters were freely 
ere debated; to begin an appeal to the throne was new, 

and might be managed, by an ill deſigning Prince, 
We end in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitu- 


of [Et of Commons affirm, in ſo publick a manner and fo | | 
in, poſitively, that the Lords taking criminals into 1 


ver YL their own cuſtody, in order to an K amination, was 
re. without warrant or precedent ; when there were fo ; 
ns, many inſtances, freſh in every man's memory, ef- | 
in pecially ſince the time of the Popiſh plot, o pre- 
me <<dents in both houſes, that went much further; of | 
en, which a full ſearch has been made, and a long lift — 
did of them was read in the Hotiſe of Lords. That | 
be. did- not a little confound thoſe among them, who 
ge, | vere believed ta be in a ſecret correſpondence with 
| of the Houſe of Commons; they were forced to con- 
al. fes, that they ſaw the Lords had clear Precedents 
ofe to juſtify them, in what they had done, of which 
am they were in great doubt before. 3 | 
ind | The Lords upon this made a very long addreſs 7 
d; do the Queen, in which they complained of the ill | 
or- uſage they had met with from the Houſe of Com- 
her mons; they uſed none of thoſe hard words, that 
m · were in the addreſs made againſt them by the Houſe 
of Commons, yet they Guflified every ſtep they had 
ac. taken, as ant on the law and practice of Par- 
ble liament, and no way contrary. to the duty and re- 
ot» ſſpect they owed the Queen: The behaviour of the 
hen Houſe of Commons was ſuch, on this occaſion, as. 
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if they had no mind that e be narrow y 


no Court of Judicature, did examine any perſon, 
without taking him into their own cuſtody, during 
ſuch examination; and if a. perſon's. being in cul- 
tody mult: reſtrain a Houſe of Parliament from 


examining him, here was a maxim laid down, by 
_ which, bad miniſters might cover themſelves from 
any enquiry. into their ill practices, only by taking 
the perſons, who could make diſcoveries, into cul- 
tody : The Lords alſo ſet forth the ill conſequence; 
that might follow, upon one Houſe of Parliament 
carrying their complaints of another to the Throne, 
without taking firſt the proper method of conferen- 
ces: This addreſs was drawn with the utmoſt force, 
as well as beauty and decency. of ſtile z and wa 
reckoned: one of the beſt pieces of its kind, that 
were in all the records of Parliament. The Queen, 
in her anſwer, expreſſed a great concern to ſee. ſuch 


a diſpute, between the two Houſes. 


Boucher, when he was examined, w 


he choſe, rather 


crime, and was condemned, but continued {till de- 


nying, that he knew any thing; few could believe 
this; yet there being no ſpecial matter laid againii 


him, his caſe was to be pitied; he proved, that he 


had ſaved the lives of many priſoners, nee | 


an- i: 


war of Ireland, and that during the war in 


ders, he had been very careful of all Engliſh pri- 
ſoners: When all this was laid before the 18 : 


Parliament, and indeed Þ 


| ould confel; 
nothing; he ſaid, he was weary, of living ſo long 
out of his country, and that having made ſome at- 
tempt to obtain a paſs, when that was denied him, 
| | | 8 to live always abroad, to 
come and caſt himſelf upon the Queen's mercy; 
it did not ſeem reaſonable to believe this; ſo the 
Lords made an addreſs to the Queen, that he might 
have no hopes of pardon, till he was more fincer: 
in his diſcoveries ; and they prayed that he might|| 
be proſecuted on the ſtatute : He confeſſed. his 


ſtance of the whole Was, that there went many 


Vor. IV. 


they did not think fit to carry the matter farther, 1904: 


About the end of January, the Queem:ſent th 


ſo he was reprieved, and that matter ſlepßt.. 


examinations of the priſoners to the two Houſes; 
the Houſe of Commons heard them read, but paſſed 


no judgment upon them, not did they offer any ad- 
vice to the Queen, uponiithis occaſion; they only 
ſent them back to the Queen, with thanks for com- 
municating them, and for her wiſdom and care of 
me nation: It was thought ſtrange, to: ſee a buſi- 
ness of this nature treated ſo ſlightly, by a body 
chat had looked, in former times, more carefully 
to things of this kind; eſpecially ſince it had ap- 
peared, in many inſtances, how dextrous the French 
vere in raiſing diſtractions in their enemies coun- 
try: It was evident, chat a negotiation was begun, 
and had been now carried on for ſome time, for an 
army chat was to be ſent from France to Scotland; 
upon this, which was the main of the diſcovery, it 
Vas very amazing to ſee, that the Commons nei- 
cher offered the Queen any advice, nor gave her a 
vote of credit, for any extraordinary expence, in 
which the progreſs of that matter might engage 
her; a credit lo iven might have had a great ef- 
ect, towards dee 
peared how well the Queen was furniſhed to reſiſt 
it: This coldneſs, in the Houſe of Commons, 
gave great and juſt grounf of ſuſpicion, that thoſe, 
who had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, 
in order to the defeating all ſuch, plots, but were 


ating the deſign, when it ap- 


willing to let them go on, without check or oppo- 


. 


* 
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The Lords reſolved to examine the Whole matter The Lords 


narrowly: ; the Earl of Nottingham laid before ordered = 
them, an abſtract of all che examinations, the coun- 
Icil had taken; but ſome took great exteptions to of all who 
„it, as drawn on deſign to make it appear more in- were ſuſ- 
conſiderable, than they believed it to be: The ſub- pected to 


amination 


de in this 
plot. 


meſfages between the Courts of St. Germains hand 
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Earl of Nottingham, if every thing was laid before 
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Verſailles, with relation to the affairs of Scotland; 
the Court of Verſailles was willing to ſend an army 
to Scotland, but they deſired to be well aſſured of 
the aſſiſtance they might expect there; in order to 
which, ſome were ſent over, according to what 
Frazier had told the Duke of Queenſbury.; ſome 


of the papers were writ'in-gibberiſh, ſo the Lords 


moved that a reward ſhould be offered, to any who 
ſhould decypher theſe. When the Lords aſked the 


them, he anſwered, that there was only one parti- 


cular kept from them; becauſe they were in hopes 


of a diſcovery, that was like to be of more conſe. 


uence than all the reſt: So after the delay of 2 
days, to fee the iſſue of it, which was Keith's 
endeavouring to perſuade his uncle (who knew every 
ſtep that been made, in the whole progreſs of 
this affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they 
were told there was no more hope of that, the 
Lords ordered the committee, which had examined 
Boucher, to examine into all theſe diſcoveries. Up- 
on this the Commons, who expreſſed a great uneaſi- 
neſs, at every ſtep the Lords made in the matter, 
went with a new addreſs to the Queen, inſiſting on 
their former complaints, againſt the proceedings of 
the Lords, as a wreſting the matter out of the 
Queen's hands, and the taking it wholly into- their 
own; and they prayed the Gycen to reſume het 
prerogative, thus violated by the Lords, whoſe 
PO they affirmed to be without a prece- 


The ſeven Lords went on with their examinati- 


ons, and after ſome days they made a report to thc 


it was full and particular; he named en 


Houſe; Macclean's confeſſion was the main thing; 


that fate in the council at St. Germains; he ſaid, 


the command was offered to the Duke of Berwick, 
Which he declined to accept, till trial was made 
whether Duke Hamilton would accept of it, who 
he thought was the proper perſon; he . 

. 2 * Vile, 
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ſettling the ſucceſſion in Scotland; none of Which, ys 


£articulars were in the paper, that the Earl of Not- 
tingham had brought to the houſe of his confeſſion. 
It was farther obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe 
examinations amounted to little, were obliged to 
write their own confeſſions, or at leaſt to ſign them: 


But Macclean had not done this ; for after he had- 


delivered his confeſſion by word of mouth to the 


Farl of Nottingham, that Lord wrote it all from 


his report, and read it to him the next day; upon 
which he acknowledged, it contained a full account 


of all he had ſaid. Macclean's diſcovery to the Lords 


was a clear ſeries of all rhe counſels and meſſages, 
and it gave a full view of the debates and opinions 
in the council at St. Germains, all which was omit- 
ted in that, which was taken by the Earl of Not- 
tingham, and his paper concerning it was both 
ſhort. and dark; there was an appearance of truth, 
in all that Macclean told, and a. regular progreſs 
was ſet forth in it. eee 
| xg theſe obſervations thoſe Lords, who were 


intended to have paſſed a cenſure upon it, as im- 


perfect : It was faid, in the debate that followed 
| upon this motion, either Macclean was aſked, who 


was to command the army to be ſent into Scotland, 
or he was not; if he was aſked the queſtion,” and 
had anſwered it, then the Earl of Nottingham had 
not ſerved the Queen or uſed the Parliament well, 
ſince he had not put it in the paper; if it was not 
aſked, here was great remilites n 

when it was confeſſed, that the ſending over an 
army was in conſultation, not to aſk who was to 
command that army. Upon this occaſion, the 


Earl of Torrington made ſome reflections, that had 


too deep a venom'in them: He faid, the Earl of 
Nottingham did prove, that he had often read over. 


| the Paper, in which he had ſet down Macelean's 
con 
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cſſion, in his hearing; and had aſked him, if 


atisfied with the Earl of Nottingham's paper, 


s in a Miniſter, 
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all he had confeſſed to him was not fully ſet down 
in that paper; to which he always anſwered, that 


every thing he had ſaid was contained in it. Upon 


this, that Earl obſerved, that Macclean, having 


perhaps told his whole ſtory to the Earl of Not- 
tingham, and finding afterwards, that he had writ 


ſuch a defective account of it, hè had reaſon to 


conclude, (for he believed, had he been in his con- 


dition, he ſhould have concluded ſo himſelf,) that 


the Earl of Nottingham had no mind, that he 


ſhould mention any thing, but what he had writ 
down, and that he deſired that the reſt might be 
ſuppreſſed : He could not judge of others. but by 
himſelf ; if his life had been in danger, and if he 
were interrogated by a Miniſter of State, who could 
do him either much good or much hurt, and if he 


had made a full diſcovery to him, but had obſerved 
that this Miniſter, in taking his confeſſion in writ- 


ing, had omitted many things, he ſhould have un- 
derſtood that, as an intimation that he was to ſpeak 
of theſe things no more; and ſo he believed he 
ſhould have ſaid it was all, tho? at the ſame time 
he knew ait was not all, that he had ſaid. It was 
hereupon moved; that Macclean might be ſent for 
and interrogated, but the party was not ſtrong e- 
nough to carry any thing of that kind; and by a 
previous vote it was carried, to put no queſtion 


concerning the Earl of Nottingham's paper. 
ch EW 


The Lords were highly offended wi 

paper, and paſſed a ſevere vote againſt thoſe Lords, 
who had received ſuch a is paper from 
him, and had not ordered him to be proſecuted 
upon it; which they directed the Attorney-General 
to do. It was apparent, there was a train of dan- 
gerous negotiations, that paſſed between Scotland 
and St. Germains, tho' they could not penetrate 


into the bottom and depth of it: And the deſign 


of Keith's bringing in his uncle, was managed ſo 


remiſsly, that it was generally concluded that it 


was not in earneſt deſired it ſhould ſucceed, Dui- 


ing 
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not ſnew that zeal for the Queen's ſafety, and the 
ended: They annexed to their addreſs, a li 


ceedings had been regular and parliamentary, as 
well as full of zeal and duty to the Queen: They 


| lible that che election would not fall on the perſon 


of Queen Anne. 1 

ing theſe debates, one very extraordinary thing hap- 1704. 

— 7 The Earl of Nottingham did, . Fr: 3 

or four occaſions, affirm, that ſome things had 

been ordered in the Cabinet Council, which the 

Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, who were like 

wiſe of that council, did not agree with him in, | 
After all theſe examinations and debates, the The Lords 

Lords concluded the whole matter, with voting opinion 


that there had been dangerous plots between ſome in uhon ch 


: hole 
Scotland and the court of France and St. Germains ; "ova 


and that the encouragement of this plotting came, 


from the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland in the Houſe.of Hanover : Theſe votes 
they laid before the Queen; and eee that 
when this was done, they would endeavour to pro- 
mote the union of the two kingdoms, upon juſt 
and reaſonable tem. b fin U 
This being ended, they made a long and vigo- An ad- 
rous addreſs, in anſwer to that which the Commons els juſ- 


had made againſt them: They obſerved how un- * 


eaßy the Commons had been at the whole progreſs on An ra 


of their inquiry into this matter, and had taken of the 
methods to obſtruct it all they could; which did Lords, 


preſervation of the nation, to which all men a 
O s 
many precedents, to ſhew what good warrants they 
had for every. ſtep they had made: They took not 
the examination to themſelves, ſo as to exclude o- 
thers who had the ſame right, and might have done 
it as well as they, if they had pleaſed : Their pro- 


made ſevere obſervations: on ſome of the proceed- 
ings in the Houſe: of Commons, particularly on 
their not ordering writs to be iſſued out for ſome bo- 
roughs, to proceed to new elections, when they upon 
pretence of corruption, had voted an election void; 
which had been practiſed of late, when it was vi- 


E 3 ; they 
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1704. they favoured. They er this as a denial of 
j oſtice, and of the right that ſuch boroughs had 
to be repreſented in Parliament, and as an arbitrary 
and illegal way of proceeding: This addreſs waz 
penned with great care and much force. Theſe 
addreſſes were drawn by the Lord Somers, and 
were read over and conſidered and corrected very 
critically, by a few Lords, among whom I had the 
honour to be called for one. This, with the other 
papers that were -publiſhed by the Lords, made : 
9 impreſſion on the body of the nation: For the 
difference that was between theſe, and thoſe pub. 
liſbed by the Houſe of Commons, was indeed ſo 
viſible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, 
and was confeſſed even by thoſe who were the moſt 

partial.-to them d b 
An act ſor An act paſſed in this ſeſſion, which may be of 
recruits,” great advantage to the nation, if well executed; 
bother wiſe, ſince it is only enacted for one year, 
it will not be of much uſe: It impowers the juſtices 
pf peace, or any three of them, to take up ſuch idl: 
perſons, as have no callings nor means of ſubſiſt. 
ence, and to _— them to the officers of the ar- 
my, upon paying them the levy money, that is al. 
lowed — —— recruits: Th: nor 6@ of raiſing 
theſe hitherto, by drinking and other bad practices, 
as they were juſtly odious, ſo they were now ſo well 
known, that they were no more of any effect: S0 
that the army could not be recruited, but by the 
help of this act. And if this is well managed, it 
will prove of great advantage to the nation ſince, 
by this means, they will be delivered from man) 
vicious and idle perſons, who are become a bur. 
then to their country: And indeed there was of 
late years ſo great an increaſe of the poor, that 
their maintenance was become in moſt places a ver) 
heavy load, and amounted to the fulf half of the 
Publick taxes. The party in both Houſes, that 
bad been all along cold and back ward in the war, 
oppoſed this act with unuſual vehemence; they 
vor E. 3 pre- 
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pretended zeal for the publick liberty, and the free- 1704. 


dom of the perſon, to which, by the conſtitution 


they ſaid every Engliſhman had a right; which 


they thought could not be given away, but by a 


legal judgment, and for ſome crime. They thought 


this put a power in the hands of juſtices of peace, 
which might be ſtretched and abuſed,” to ſerve bad 
ends: Thus men, that ſeemed engaged to an in- 
tereſt, that was deſtructive to all liberty, could yet 
make uſe of that ſpecious pretence, to ſerve their 
urpoſe. The act paſſed, and has been continued 
rom year to year, with a very good effect: Only 
a viſible remiſſneſs appears in — juſtices, Who 
are ſecretly influenced by men of ill deſigns. 


The chief objection made to it in the Houſe of An ad- 
Lords was, that the juſtices of peace had been put dreſe con- 
in and put out, in ſo ſtrange a manner, ever ſince che jut 
Wright had the Great Seal, that they did not de- tices of 
ſerve ſo 1 a power ſhould be committed to peace. 


them: Many gentlemen, of good eſtates, and an- 
cient families, had been of late put out of the com- 
miſſion, for no other viſible reaſon, but becauſe 
— had gone in heartily to the revolution, and 

d continued zealous for the late King. This 
ſeemed done on deſign to mark them, and to leſſen 
the intereſt they had in the elections of members of 
Parliament: And at the ſame time, men of no 


worth nor eſtate, and known to be ill- affected to 


the Queen's title, and to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
were put in, to the great encouragement of ill - 
deſigning men: All was managed by ſecret accuſa- 
tions, and characters that were very partially given. 
Wright was a zealot to the party, and was be- 
come very exceptionable in all reſpects: Money, 
as was faid, did every thing with him; only in his 


court, I never heard him charged, for any thing 


but great ſlowneſs, by which the chancery was be- 


come one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation. 
An addreſs was made to the Queen, complaining 
of the commiſſions of che peace, in which the 
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1704. Lords delivered their opinion, that ſuch *as>-woukt 
| to ſerve her Majeſti x. 
The ill With this the ſeſſion of Parliament was brought 
N to a quiet eoncluſion, after much heat and a great 
1 deal of contention between the two Heuſes: The 
of the Queen, as ſhe, thanked them for the ſupplies, ſo 
clergy. ſhe. again recommended union and moderation to 
them. Theſe words, which had hitherto carried 
ſo good a ſound, that all; ſides pretended to them, 
were. now become ſo odious to violent men, that 
even in ſermons, chiefly” at Oxford, they were ar- 
raigned as importing ſomewhat, that was unkind 
to the Church, and that fauoured the diſſenters: 
The Houſe of Commons had, during this ſeſſion, 
loſt much of their reputation, not only with fair 
and impartial judges, but even with thoſe, who. 
were moſt inelined to favour them. It is true, the 
-».-; body of the frecholders began to be uneaſy under 
the taxes, and to cry out for a peace: And. moſt of 
the capital gentry of England, who had the moſt 
to loſe, ſeemed to be ill: turned, and not to appre- 
hend the dangers we Were in, if we ſniould fall un- 
der the power ef France, and into the hands of the 
retended,. Prince of Wales; or elſe they were ſo 
| Fatally blinded, as not to ſee that theſe muſt be the 
conſequences of thoſe:meaſures; in which they were 
engaged. 84111-5359 OR DO 1677) WIR /- 
Ihe univerſities, Oxford efpecially, have been 
very unhappily ſucceſsful in corrupting the prinei- 
ples of thoſe, who were ſent to be bred among 
them: So that few of them eſeaped the taint of it, 
and the generality of the clergy were not only ill 
principled, but ill: tempered; they exclatimed a- 
gainſt all moderation as endangering the Church, 
tho) it is viſible, that the Church is in no ſort of 
danger, from either the numbers or the intereſt 
that the diſſenters have among us) which by reaſon 
of the toleration is now ſo quieted, that nothing 
can keep up any heat in thoſe 1 
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wr not ſerve, or act, under the late King, were not fit 
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4 and bad Hel: that the clergy are poſſeſſed with, 1704. 
it and which they infuſe into all thoſe, with whom wy 
| they have credit: But at the ſame time, tho? the | 


it gy and viſible danger, that hangs over us, is 
at from Popery, which a miſcarriage in the preſent 
1c war mult let in upon us, with an inundation, not 


ſo. to be either refiſted or recovered, they ſeem to be 


to. MW blind on that fide, Ad to apprehend and fear no- 
d thing from that quarter. | 


n, The convocation did little this winter, they con- 
at tinued their former ill practices, but little op on 
r- tion was made to them, as very little rega 


id had to them: They drew up a re e of 
s W fome abuſes in tlie eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in 
the conſiſtorial courts: But took care to mention 
none of thoſe greater ones, of which many among 
themſelves were eminently guilty ; ſuch as plurali- 
ties,” non-refidence, the neglect of their cures, and 
the irregularities in the lives of the clergy, which 
were too viſible. Bs 

Soon after the Seſſion was eile the Duke of TheDuke 
Marlborough went over to Holland, He had gone wn _ 
over for ſome weeks, at the deſire of the States, in ent ©. 
January, and then there was a ſcheme formed for Holland 
the operations of the next campaign. It was re- in winter. 
| - ſolved that, inſtead of a fruitleſs one in the Nether- 
lands, they would have a ſmall army there, to lie 
omy on the defenſive,” which was to be commanded 
by M. Auverquerque; ; but that, ſince the Rhine 
was open, by che taking of Bonne, all up to the 
Mozelle, their main army, that was to be com- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough, ſhould act 
there: More was not underſtood to be deſigned, 
except by thoſe who were taken into the confidence. 
Upon this, all' the preparations for the campaign 
were ordered to be carried up to the Rhine; and 12 
ſo every: thing Was iti a  readinels, when he returned > th 
back to them in Aptil: The true ſecret was in few 
hands and the Fri ch had no hint of i it, and ſeem⸗- 1 
Ae have no ede about it. * ET 
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1794, The Earl of Nottingham was animated by the 
ND Party, to preſs the Queen, to diſmiſs the Dukes of 


EY 


f Not. Jomerſet and Devonſhire from the cabinet council, 
tingham dat leaſt that they might be called thither no more: 
aAuitted He moved it often, but finding no inclination in 
his place. the Queen to comply with his motion, he carried 
the ſignet to her, and told her, he could not ſerve 


any longer in councils, to which theſe Lords were 


admitted: But the Queen deſired him to conſider 
5 better of it. He returned next day, fixed in his 
firſt reſolution, to which he adhered; the more 
The Ear! fteadily, becauſe the Queen had ſent to the Earl of 
13 Jerſey, for the Lord Chamberlain's ſtaff, and to Sir 
Edward Edward Seymour for the Comptroller's. The Earl 
Seymour Of Jerſey was a weak man, but crafty and well 
turned practiſed in the arts of a court: His lady was a 
t. Papiſt, and it was believed, that while he was Am- 
bat 7 or in France, he was ſecretly reconciled to 
the court of St. Germains: For after that, he 


med in their intereſts. It was one of the re- 


 - proaches: of the laſt reign, that he had ſo much 

credit with the late King; who was ſo. ſenſible of 

it, that if he had lived a little while longer, he 
Ne have diſmiſſed him: He was conſidered as 

the perſon, that was now in the cloſeſt correſpon- 
dence with the court of France; and tho? he was 
in himſelf a very inconſiderable man, yet he was 
applied to, by all thoſe: who. wiſhed, well to the 
court ot St. Germains. The Earl of Kent had the 
Staff; he was the firſt Earl of England, and had 
a. great eſtate: Manſell, the heir of a great family 
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in. Wales, was, made Comptroller z and after | 
oy month's delay, Harley, the Speaker, Was made 


Secretary of State. 


: 
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The Duke But now I turn to give an account of the affairs 
of Marl- abroad; the Emperor was reduced to the laſt ex. 
borough  cremmities.3: de Eleftor of Bavaria, was maſter of 
his defign the Danube all down to P aſſau, and the male - con- 


ſecrecy. progreſs: I 
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ror was not in a condition to 
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with great contents in Hu! were making a formidable 
he Epe 
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he maintain a defenſive war long, on both hands; fo 1704. 
of that when theſe ſhould come to act by concert, no 
il, oppalition could he made to them. Thus his af. 
©: fairs had a very black I eee and utter ruin __ 
was to be apprehended; Vienna would be probably 
beſieged on both ſides; and it was not in a condi- 

tion to make a long defence: So the Houſe of Au- 

ſtria ſeemed loſt. Prince Eugene propoſed that | 
the Emperor ſhould: implore the Queen's protec- 1 
tion; this was agreed to, and Count Wratiſlaw | 
managed the matter at our court, with great ap- | 
plication and ſecrecy; the Duke of Marlborough 

ſaw the neceſſity of undertaking it, and reſolved to 
try, if it was poſſible, to put it in execution. | 
When he went into Holland in the winter, he pro- | 


ozelle ; ſo he drew his army together in May: 
He: marched- towards. the Mozelle; but he went 
farther, and after; he had gained the advance of 
ſome days of the French troops, he wrote to the 
States from Ladenburg to let them know, that he 
— — to march to the relief of the 
empire, with which he hoped they would agree, 
2 of his carrying — — to ſhare in 
che honour of that expedition; he had cheir anſwer, 
as quick as the courier could carry it, by which 
they approved of the deſign, and of his carrying 
their-troops with him. N So 


60 
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- 3704 © So he marched with all poſſible expedition from 
WA the Rhine to the Danube; which was a great fur- 
Hemarch- prize to the court of France, as well as to the 


ed to the 


Alector of Bavaria. The King of France ſent or- 


ders to Mareſchal Tallard, to march in all haſte, 
with the beſt troops they had, to ſupport the 
Elector, who apprehended, that the Duke of Marl- 
borough would endeavour to paſs the Danube at 
Donawert, and ſo to break into Bavaria: To prevent 
that, he poſted about 16000 of his beſt troops ar 
Schellenberg near Donawert; which was looked 
on as a very ſtrong and tenable poſt. The Duke 
of Marlborough joined the Prince of Baden, with 
the imperial army, in the beginning of July; and 
after a long march, continued from three in the 


The battle morning, they came up to the Bavarian troops 


of Schel- 
lenberg. 


-- 


: 


towards the evening; they were ſo well poſted, 
that our men were repulſed in the three firſt attacks 
with great loſs; at laſt the enemy were beat from 
their poſts, which was followed with a total fout, 
and we became maſters of their camp, their artil- 


lery and their baggage. Their General Arco, with 


many others, ſwam over the Danube: Others got 
into Donawert, which they abandoned next morn- 
ing, with that precipitation, that they were not 
able to execute the Elector's cruel orders, which 


were to ſet fire to the town, if they ſhould be 


forced to abandon it: Great quantities of ſtraw 
were laid in many places, as a preparation for that, 


in caſe of a mis fortune. 5 
Ihe beſt half of the Bavarian forces were now 
entirely routed, about 5000 of them were killed: 
We. loſt as many, for the action was very hot, 
and our men were much expoſed; yet they went 
Mill on, and continued the attack with ſuch reſblu- 
tion, that it let the generals ſee; how much they 
might depend on the courage of their ſoldiers. Now 
we were maſters of Donawert, and thereby of a 


Paſſage over the Danube, which laid all Bavaria 
open to our army: Upon that the Elector, with 
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Mareſchal Marſin, drew the reſt of his army under 1704. 


che cannon of Augſbourg, where he lay ſo well — 

poſted, that it was not poſſible to attack him, nor 
to gs him out of it; the Duke of Marlborough 
followed him, and got between him and his coun- 
try; ſo that it was wWholly in his power. When he 


had him at this diſadvantage, he entered upon a 


with him, and offered him what. terms. he. 


| could deſire, either for himſelf, or his brother, 
| even to the paying him the whole charge of the 
| war, upon condition that he would immediately. 

| break. with the French, and ſend his army into 
Italy, to join with the Imperialiſts there: His ſub- 

jects, who were now at mercy, 
mently to accept of thoſe terms; he ſeemed. in- 


preſſed him vehe- 


clined to hearken to them, and meſſengers went 


olten between the two armies: But this was done 


only to gain time, for he ſent courier after courier, 
| with. moſt preſſing inſtances to haſten the advance 


of the F — — When he ſaw, he could gain 


no more Howes the matter went ſo r that the ar- 
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action, and fince. the Elector's camp. could not be: 
forced, the ſiege; of Ingolſtad was to be carried on; 
It was the moſt important place he had, in which 
his great magazines were laid up. The Prince of 
Baden went to beſiege it; and the Duke of Marl- 


8 was to Cover. the ſiege, in conjunction 


ung 


rince Eugene, who commanded; a body of 


the imperial army, which was now drawn out of 


the poſts, in which 


they had been] put, in order 


to hinder the march of the F rench: But they were 
not t able to maintain them, againſt 1⁰ great a force 
as 
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as was now coming up; theſe formed a great 
army. Prince Eugene, having intelligence of the 
quick motions of the French, poſted his troops, 
that were about 18000, as 'advantageouſly as he 
could: And went to concert matters with the Duke 


of Marlborough, who lay at ſome diſtance: He 


—_ that marched towards the Prince's army with 
| poſſible haſte, and ſo the two armies joined ; 
it was now in the beginning of Auguſt: The 
Elector hearing how near M. Tallard was, march- 
ed with M. Marſin, and joined him. Their ar- 
mies advanced very near ours, and were well 
poſted; having the Danube on one ſide, and a ri- 
vulet on the other, whoſe banks were high, and in 


ſome places formed a moraſs before them. The 


two armies were now in view one of another; The 
French were ſuperior to us in foot, by about 10000; 


bat we had 3000 horſe more than they : The po { 


of which they were poſſeſſed was capable of 


in a very little time, put out of all danger of future 
attacks; ſo the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 


Foal be cotfomed, and” their proviſions” ſpenr 


Eugene faw how important it was, to loſe no 
time, and reſolved to attack them the next morn- 
— They ſaw the danger of being forced other- 
wile to lie idle in their camp, till their forage 


They had alſo intercepted letters from Mareſchal 


Villeroy to the Elector, by which it appeared, that 


ke had orders to march into Wirtemberg, to deſtroy 
that country, and Ito cut off the communication 
with the Rhine, which muſt have been fatal to us: 


So the neceſſaty diſpoſitions were made for the next 


morning's action. Many of the general officers 


came and repreſented to the Duke 'of Marlborough 


the difficulties of the deſign; he ſaid he ſaw theſe 


well, but the thing was abſolutely neceſſary :' ſo 


they were ſent to give orders every where, which 


was received all over the army with an alacrity, 


chat gave a happy preſage of the ſucceſs that fol- 


I will 
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I will not venture on a particular relation of that 104. 
great —＋ F have ſeen a copiqus account of it. - 


prepared by the Duke. of Marlborough's orders, 

that will be printed ſome time or other: Bur there 
are ſome paflges in it, which make him not think 

it fit to be publiſhed: preſently. He told me, he 
never ſaw more evident characters of a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, than appeared that day; a ſignal one re. 
lated to his own perſon; a cannon- ball went into 
the ground ſo near him, that he was ſome time 
quite covered with the cloud of duſt and earth that 


| it raiſed about him. I will ſum up che action in 
i 52, 0324 enuten 23 have 
Our men quickly paſſed the brook, the French The Battle 
Ition : This was a fatal error, 3 


making no oppo 
and was laid w holly to Tallard's charge; the action * 
that followed was for ſome time very hot, many 
fell on both ' ſides ; ten battalions / of the French 
ſtood their ground, but were in a manner mowed 
down in their ranks; upon that the horſe ran many 
of them into the Danube, moſt of theſe periſhed; 
Tallard himſelf was taken priſoner. The reſt of 
his troops were poſted in the village of Blenheim: 
Theſe, ſeeing afl loſt, and that ſome bodies were 
advaneing upon them, which ſeemed to them to be 


ducker than: indeed they were, and apprehending 


that it was impoſlible to break thro', they did not 
attempt it, tho? brave men might have made their 
way. Inſtead of that when our men came up to 
ſet fire to the village; the Earl of Orkney firſt 
beating a parley, they hearkened to it very eaſily, 
and were all: made priſoners of war: There were 
about 1 300 officers and 12000 common ſoldiers, 
who laid down their arms, and were now in our 


hands. Thus all Tallard's army was either killed 


in the action, drowned in the Danube, or become 


pPpriſoners by capitulation: Things went not ſo 


eaſily on Prince Eugene's fide, where the Elector 
and Marſin commanded; he was repulſed in three 


| attacks, but carried the fourth, and broke in; w_ 


' 1 
i 0 The Hisroxv of the Reign 
l 1504. ſo he was maſter. of their camp, cannon, and bag- 
| 2 ggge. The enemy retired in ſome order, and he 
„ Purſued them as far as men, wearied with an action 
(il | of about ſix hours, in an extreme hot day, could 
i go; thus we gained an entire victory. In this 


action there was on our ſide about 12000 killed and 
. wounded; but the French and the Elector loſt 
about 40000 killed, wounded and taken. 
The Elector marched with all the haſte he 
could to Ulm, where he left ſome troops, and 
then with a ſmall body got to Villeroy's army. 
Now ell Bavaria was at mercy; the Electreſs re- 
ceived the civilities due to her ſex, but ſhe was 
forced to ſubmit to ſuch terms, as were impoſed 
on her: Ingolſtad and all the fortified places in 
the electorate, with the magazines that were in 
them, were ſoon delivered up: Augſbourg, Ulm 
and Meming quickly recovered their liberty; ſo now 
our army, having put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war, 
that was got ſo far into the bowels of the empire, 
marched quickly back to the Rhine. The emperor 
made great acknowledgments of this ſignal ſer- 
vice, which the Duke of Marlborough had done 
him, and upon it offered to make him a Prince of 
the empire; he very decently ſaid, he could not 
Accept of this, till he knew the Queen's pleaſure; 
and upon her conſenting to it, he was created a 
Prince of the empire, and about a year after, 
Mindleheim was aſh ned him for his/principality. 
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Upon this great ſucceſs in Germany, the Duke i 
of Savoy ſent a very preſſing meſſage for a preſent 1 
Tupply the Duke of Vendome was in Piedmont, t 
and after a long ſiege had taken Verceil, and was 0 
like to make a further progreſs : The few remains { 
of the imperial army, that lay in the Modeneze, \ 
ve but a ſmall diverſion; the Grand Prior had 

ſo ſhut them up, that they lay on a feeble defen- g 
five; Baron Leiningen was ſent, with another ſmall t 
army into the Breſcian; but he was ſo ill ſupplied, v 


_— 


that he could do nothing, but eat up the country h 
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and the Venetians were fo feeble and fo fearful; 1704. 
that they ſuffered their country to be eat up by bot. 


ſides, without declaring for or againſt either. The 
Prince of Baden inſiſted on undertaking the Siege 
of Landau, as neceflary to ſecure the circles; 
Suabia in particular, from the excurſions of that 
garriſon : This was popular in Germany, and tho? 


the Duke of Marl ugh did not approve it, 


he did not oppoſe it, with all the authority that 


| his great ſucceſs gave him : So the Prince of Ba- 


den undertook it, while the Duke with his army 
cover d the ſiege. This was univerſally blamed, 


| for while France was in the conſternation, which 


the late great loſs brought them under, a more 


vigorous proceeding was like to have greater ef- 1 


fects; beſides that the ver army was ill pro- 
vided, the great charge of a ſiege was above their 
ſtrength : The Prince of Baden ſuffered much in 


his reputation for this undertaking; it was that, 


which the French wiſhed' for, and fo it was ſuſ- 
pected, that ſome ſecret practice had prevailed on 
that Prince to propoſe it. It is certain, that he 


| was. jealous of the glory the Duke had got, in 
which he had no ſhare; and it was believed, that 


if he had not gone to beſiege Ingolſtat, the battle 


had never been fought: He was indeed fo fierce a 
bigot in his religion, that he could not bear the 
ſucceſſes of thoſe, he called hereticks, and the ex- 


altation Which he thought hereſy might have upon 
While the Duke of Marlborough lay covering 
the Siege Villeroy with his army came and looked 
on him; but as our ſoldiers were exalted with their 
ſucceſs, ſo the French were too much diſpitited 
with their loſſes, to make any attack, or to put 
any thing to hazard, in order to raiſe the ſiege: 
They retired back, and went into quarters, and 
truſted to the bad ſtate of the imperial 'army, who 
were ill provided and ill ſupplied; the garriſon 
made as vigorous a defence, and drew out the 
Vol, IV. F . 
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5 04, Siege to as great a length, as could be expected: 
. The Prince of Baden had neither engineers nor 


The Duke 
of Marlbo- an 
rough ad- 
vanced to 


ammunition, and wanted money to provide them; 
ſo that if the Duke had not ſupplied him, he muſt 


have been forced to give it over. The King of 


the Romans came again, to have the honour of 
taking the place; his behaviour there did not ſerve 


to raiſe his character; he was not often in the 


laces of danger, and was content to look on at a 


great and ſafe diſtance; he was always beſet with 
prieſts, and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition and bigotry 


7 4A about him, that it very much damped 
he hopes, that were given of him. 
When it appeared, that there was no need of 
an army to cover the Siege, and that the place 
could not hold out many days, the Duke of Marl- 
borough reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of Triers, as a 
good winter quarter, that brought him near the 
confines of France; from whence he might open 
the campaign next year, with great advantage : 
And he reckoned that the taking of Traerback, 
even in that advanced ſeaſon, would be ſoon done: 
And then the communication with Holland, by 
water, was all clear: So that during the winter, 
every thing that was neceſſary could be brought 
up thither from Holland ſafe and cheap. This he 
executed with that diligence, | that the French 
abandoned every place as he advanced, with ſuch 
precipitation, that they had not time , amy them, 
to burn the places they forſook, according to the 
barbarous method, which they had long pracliſed. 
The Duke got to Triers, and that being a large 
place, he poſted a great part of his army in and 
about it, and left a ſufficient force with the Prince 
of Heſſe: for the taking of Traerback, which held 
out ſome: Weeks, but capitulated at laſt. Landau 
was not taken before the middle of November. 


_ _ Thus ended this glorious campaign; in which 
England and Holland gained a very unuſual glory : 


for as they had never ſent their armies ſo far by 9275 


ſo their triumphant return helped not 4 little to 170 
animate and unite their counſels. Prince Eugene — 


had a juſt ſhare, in the honour of this great ex- 
pedition, which he had chiefly promoted by his 
counſels, and did fo nobly ſupport by his conduct. 
The Prince of Baden had no ſhare in the publick 


joy: His conduct was as bad as could be, and 


the fret he was poſſeſſed with, upon the glory that 
the other generals carried from him, threw him, 


as was believed, into a languiſhing, of which he 
never quite recovered, and of which he died two 


years after. . : | 
At the concluſion of the campaign, the Duke 


of Marlborough went to Berlin, where he concerted 
| the meaſures for the next campaign, and agreed ; 


with the King of Pruſſia, for 8000 of his troops, 
which were to be ſent to Italy upon the Queen's 
pay: He had ſettled matters with the emperor's 
miniſters, ſo that they undertook to ſend Prince 
Eugene, with an army of 20000 men, who ſhould 
begin their march into Italy, as ſoon as it was 


poſſible to paſs the mountains: Of theſe the Queen 


| and the States were to pay 16000. He returned 


by the Court of Hanover, where he was treated with 
all the honour, that the ſucceſs of the campaign 
well deſerved : He met with the fame reception in 


| Holland, and was as much conſidered and ſubs 


mitted to, as if he had been their Stadtholder : 
The credit he was in among them was very happy 
to them, and was indeed neceſſary at that time, 
for keeping down their factions and animoſities, 
which were riſing in every province, and in moſt 
of their towns. Only Amſterdam, as it was the 
moſt ſenſible of the common danger, ſo it was not 
only quiet within itſelf, but it contributed not a 
little to keep all the reſt fo, which was chiefly 
maintained by the Duke of Marlborough's. pru- 
dent management. England was full. of joy, and 
addreſſes. of congratulation were ſent up from all 


parts of the 1 it was very viſible that, : 
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in many places, the Tories went into theſe very 
coldly, and perhaps that made the Whigs the 
more zealous and affectionate. „„ 


Affairs at I now turn to the other element, where our affairs 


were carried on more doubtfully. Rook failed into 


the Straits where he reckoned he was ſtrong enough 
for the Toulon ſquadron, which was then abroad in 
the Mediterranean. Soon after that, a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron from Breſt paſſed by Liſbon into the Straits. 
Methuen, our ambaſſador there, apprehending, that 
if theſe two ſquadrons ſhould join to attack Rook, 
it would not be poſſible for him to fight againſt ſo 
great a force, ſent a man- of-war, that Rook had 
left at Liſbon, with ſome particular orders, which 


made him very unwilling to carry the meſſage, but 


Methuen promiſed to fave him harmleſs. He upon 
that ſailed thro? the French fleet, and brought this 
important advertiſement to Rook ; who told him, 
that on this occaſion he would paſs by his not ob- 
ſerving his orders, but that for the future, he would 
find the ſafeſt courſe was to obey orders. Upon 
this, Rook ſtood out of the way of the French, 
towards the mouth of the Straits, and there he met 
Shovel, with a ſquadron of our beſt ſhips ; ſo being 
thus reinforced, he failed up the Straits, being now 
in a condition, if need were, to engage the French. 
He came before Barcelona, where the prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtat aſſured him, there was a ſtrong 
party ready to declare for king Charles, as it was 
certain, that there was a great diſpoſition in many 
to it. But Rook would not ſtay above three days 
before it: ſo that the motions within the town, and 
the diſcoveries that many made of their inclinations, 
bad almoſt proved fatal to them : He anſwered, 
when preſſec 


orders were poſitive: he muſt make towards Nice: 
_— it was believed the French intended to be- 
But as he was failing that way, he had advice; 
that the French had made no advances in that de- 


to ſtay a few days more, that his 
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fign : ſo he turned his courſe weſtward, and came in 


expected he would have made towards them; he did 


it not: what orders he had was not known, for the 
matter never came under examination: They got 
to Toulon, and he ſteered another way. Ihe 


whole French fleet was then together in that har- 


bour, for tho the Toulon ſquadron had been out 
in ine ens ort 
A very happy accident had preſerved a rich fleet 


of merchant wy from Scanderoon, under the con- 


voy of three or four frigates, from falling into their 


of Tunis, and nothing could have ſaved them from 


being taken, but that which ned in the criti- 


cal minute, in which they needed it: a thick fog 


covered them all the while, that they were failing 


by that bay, ſo that they had no apprehenſion of 


| the danger they were in, till they had paſſed it. 1 
know it is not poſſible, to determine, when ſuch ac- 
eidents xiſe from a chain of ſecond cauſes in the 


courſe of nature, and when they are directed by a 
ſpecial providenee; but my mind has always carried 


me ſo ſtrongly to acknowledge the latter, that I love 
to ſet theſe. reflections in the way of others, that they 


may conſider them with the ſame ſerious attention, 
that I feel in myſelf. * n 


- 


Rook, as he failed back, 


bands: che French fleet lay in their way in the bay | 


ry, little purpoſe, that he might ſeem. to attempt 


ſomewhat; though there was no reaſon. to hope that 


he could ſucceed; ſome, bold men ventured to go 


| a-ſhore, in a place where it was not thought poſſible 
to climb up the rocks; yet they ſucceeded in it: 


when they got up, they ſaw all the women of the 


town. were come out, according to their Superſti- 


tion, to a chapel there, to implore the virgin's pro- 


tection; they ſeized on them, and chat contributed 
not a little to diſpoſe thoſe in the ton to ſurrenderʒ 
e F. 3 | they 
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ſight of the French fleet, failing from Breſt to Tou- . — 


lon ; the advantage he had was fo viſible, that it was 
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1704. had leave to ſtay or go as they pleaſed; and 
—.— — caſe they ſtaid, they were Are, of protec. | 
tion in their religion, and in every thing elſe; | 
for che Prince of Heſſe, who was to be their Go- 
vernor, was a Papiſt: But they all went away, 
. With the ſmall garriſon that had defended the place, 
The Prince of Heſſe, with the marines that were 
on board the fleet, poſſeſſed himfelf of the place, 
and they were furniſhed out of the ſores, that went 
5 with the fleet, with every thing that was neceſſary 
For their ſubſiſtence or defence; and a regular me- 
Thod was _ Gowns of ſupplying them conſtantly 
from Liſbo 
It has — much queſtioned, by men who un- 
derſtand cheſe matters well, whether our poſſeſſing 
_ ourſelves ' of Gibraltar, and our maintaining our- 
felves 1 in it ſo long, was to our advantage or not; 
It has certainly put us to 3 great charge, and we 
have loſt many men in it; but it ſeems the Spa- 
Sigel who ſhould know the importance of the 
lace” beſt; think it ſo valuable, that they have 
en at a much greater charge, and have loſt'tnany 
more men; whille: they have endeavoured to reco- 
ver it, than the taking or keeping it has coſt us 
And it is certain chat in war, Nhatſoever los on 
one ſide occaſions a greater loſs of men or of trea. 
ſure to the other, muſt be reckoned a oſs only « to 
the fide that ſuffers moſt. 
The af. Our expedition in Portugal, and. our armies 
ſin of... there; Which coſt us ſo dear, and from which we 
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Expected ſo much, had not hitherto had any great WI . 
uffects: The King of Portugal expreſſed the beſt . 
intentions poflible ; but he was much ce by W \; 
his miniſters, who were all in the French intereſts ; F- 


they had a great army, bur they had made no pre- % 
parations for taking the field; nor could they bring IM 
their troops together, for want of proviſions and 
parriages; the forms of their government made th 


* _ very flow," and not eafily acceſſible: They 
e to confeſs 1 they wanted any 


thing, 
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thing, when chey had nothing; and too lazy to be- 1 704. 
ſtir themſelves, to execute what was in their poõ WW 


er to do; and the King's ill health furniſned them 
with an excuſe, for every thing that was defective, 
and out of order. The Prieſts both in Spain and 


Portugal were ſo univerſally in the French intereſt, 


that even the Houſe of Auſtria, that had been 
formerly ſo: much in their favour, was now in diſ- 
grace with them ; Their alliance with hereticks, 


and their bringing over an army of them, to main- 
| tain their pretenſions, had made all their former ſer- 


vices be forgotten: The governing body at Rome 


did certainly engage all their zealots every where 


to ſupport that intereſt, which is now ſo ſet on the 


| deſtruction. of hereſy, King Philip advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of Portugal, his army being 


commanded by the Duke of Berwick, who began 
to ſhine there, tho' he had paſſed elſewhere for a 


man of no very great character. They had ſeveral 
advantages of the Portugueze; ſome of the Engliſh 


and Dutch battalions, which were ſo poſted, that 


| they could not be relieved, and in places that were 
not tenable, fell into the enemies hands, and were 
| made priſoners: of war. Some of the general of- 


ficers, who came over, ſaid to me, that it the Duke 


of Berwick had followed his advantages, nothing 


could have hindered his coming to Liſbon. The 


{ Duke of Schomberg was a better officer in the field, 
chan in the cabinet; he did not enough know how 
to prepare for a campaign ; he was both too un- 
active and too haughty; ſo it was thought neceſſary 
to ſend another to command: The Earl of Galwaß 


was judged the fitteſt perſon for that ſervice; he 


| undertook it, more in ſubmiſſion to the Queen's 


commands, than out of any great proſpect or hopes 


of ſucceſs; things went on very heavily; there ; the 
| diſtraction that the taking Gibraltar put the Spa- 


niards in, as it occaſioned a diverſion of ſome of 
the Spaniſh forces, that lay on their frontier, ſo it 


1704. furniſhed them with advantages, which they took 

s care to improve. 25 

| A fight at Rook, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, failed a- 
Sa. | 
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gain into the Mediterranean : 'And there the met 
the Count of Thoulouſe, with the whole French 
fleet: They were ſuperior to the Engliſh in num- 
ber, and had many gallies with them, that were of 
great uſe. Rook called a council of war, in which 
it was reſolved to engage them; there was not due 
care taken, to furniſh all the ſhips with a ſufficient 
quantity of powder, for ſome had waſted a great 
part of their ſtock of ammunition before Gibraltar, 
et they had generally twenty-five rounds, and it 
had ſeldom happened, that ſo much powder was 
ſpent in an action at ſea. On the 12th of Auguſt, 
juſt ten days after the battle of Hockſted, the two 
fleets engaged: Shovel advanced with his ſquadron 
to a cloſe fight, for it was the maxim of our ſea- 
men to fight as near as they could; he had the 
advantage, and the ſquadron before him gave way: 
Rook fought at a greater diſtance; many broad- 
ſides paſſed, and the engagement continued till 
night parted them; ſome ſhips, that had ſpent all 
their ammunition, were forced on that account to 
go out of the line, and if the French had come to a 
new engagement next day, it might have been 
fatal, ſince many of our ſhips were without pow- 

der, whilſt others had enough and to ſpare. 
In this long and hot action, there was no ſhip of 
either ſide, Tas was either taken, ſunk: or burnt; 
we made a ſhew, the next day, of preparing for a 
fecond engagement; but the enemy bore off, to 
the great joy of our fleet; the French ſuffered 
much in this action; and went into Toulon fo diſ- 
abled, that they could not be put in a condition to 
to ſea again in many months. They left the 
fla, as the field of battle, to us; ſo the honour of 
the action remained with us; tho' the nation was 
not much lifted up, with the news of a drawn bat · 
tle at ſea with the French. We were long without 
e . à cer⸗ 


e been Aunz 1 

i certain aceount of thif action; but the modeſty, 1704. 

in which the King of France wrote of it, to tine 

Archbiſhop of Paris, put us out of all fears; for | 

whereas their ſtyle: was very boaſting of their ſuc- 

ceſſes, in this it was only ſaid, that the action was 

to his advantage; from that cold expreſſion we 

concluded the victory was on our fide. * 

When the full account was ſent home from our 

fleet, the partialities on both ſides appeared very 

ſignally; the Tories magnified this, as a great vic- 

| tory; and in their addreſſes of congratulation to the 

Queen, they joined this with that which the Duke 

of Marlborough had gained at Hockſted. I un- 

derſtand nothing of ſea- matters; and therefore can- 

not make a judgment in the point: I have heard 

men, ſkilled in thoſe affairs, differ much in their 

ſentiments of /Rook's conduct in that action; ſome 

not only juſtifying but extolling it, as much as 

others condemned it. It was certainly ridiculous, 

to ſet forth the glory of ſo diſputable an en 

ment, in the ſame words, with the ſucceſſes we had 

by land: The fleet ſoon after ſailed home for 

| England, Leak being left with a ſquadron at Lif- 

Daun l REDD) 
> The Spaniards drew all the forces they had in The ſiege 

Andaloufia and Eſtremadura together, to retake of Gi- 

Gibraltar; that army was commanded by the Duke braltar. 

of Villadarias ; he had with him ſome French troops, | 
with ſome engineers of that nation, who were chiefly 

relied on, and were ſent from France to carry on 

= the ſiege. This gave ſome diſguſt to the Spaniards, 

| who-were ſo | fooliſh in their pride, that tho' they 

could do nothing for themſelves, and indeed kiiew 

not how to ſer: about it, yet could not bear to be 

taught by others, or to ſee themſelves out-done by 

them. The ſiege was continued for above four 

months, during which time the Prince of Heſſe had 

many occaſions given him to diſtinguiſh himſelf 

very eminently, both as to his courage, conduct, 

and indefatigable application. Convoys came fre- 

R Shy 33 quently 
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, quently. from Liſbon, with ſupplies of men and 


ee Which the French were not able to hin. 
or to intercept. Pointy at laſt came, with a 


quadron of twenty French ſhips, and lay lon I . 


bay, trying what could be done 14 ſea, whil 
the place was BE by land; upon that, a muck 
ſtronger ſquadron, was ſent from Liſbon, with 
rer body of men, and ſtores. of all ſorts, to re. 


ve the place and to raiſe the ſiege 3 and the coun Me 


of France, not being ſatisfied with the conduct of 
the Spaniſh General, ſent Mareſchal Teſſc to carry 


on the ſiege with greater expedition. The Portu- | 


gueze all this while made no uſe of the diverſion, 


a a ſource, that could never be exhauſted: We 

anted all their demands, and a body of horſe was 

t to them at a vaſt charge. The King was in a 
very ill ſtate of health, occaſioned: by diſorders in 
his youth; he had not been treated ſkilfully, ſo be 
was often relapſing, and was not in a condition to 
apply himſelf much to buſineſs: For ſome time, 
our Queen Dowager was ſet at the head of their 
councils; her adminiſtration was much commend- 
6d, and ſhe was yeay: careful. of aii. and 
All their concerns. 


Atkeir in In Italy the Duke: of, Savoy. had. a melancholy 


Italy. 


campaign, loſing; place after place; but he ſup- 


Ported his affairs with great conduct; and ſhewed 


firmneſs in his misfortunes, beyond what. could 


been imagined: Verceil and Yvrea gave the 
uke of Vendome the trouble of a tedious ſiege; 
they ſtood their ground as long as poſlible ; the 


Duke of 2 army was not ſtrong enough to 


raiſe theſe fi ſo both places fell in concluſion. 

The Od Te not troops both to carry on the 
war, and to leave garxiſons in thoſe places, ſo they 
demoliſhed the fortifications; after they had ſuc- 


 ceeded fo far, they ſat down before Verue, in the 
Ne of October. The Duke of Savoy poſted his 


army 


iven by the ſiege of Gibraltar ; they made great 
on us; for England was now conſidered We 
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army at Creſcentino, over againſt it, on the other 1504. 
fide of the Po; he had a bridge of communication; NN 
e vent often into the place, during the ſiege, to 
cee and animate his men, and to give all neceſſary 
orders 3 the ſick and wounded were carried away, | | [ 
and freſn men put in their ſtead: This ſiege proved | 
{the moſt famous of all, that had been during che 
hate wars ; it lafted above 5 the garriſon 
being often changed, and always well ſupplied. 
| The F rench army ſuffered much, by — 
che ſiege all the winter, and they were at a v 
charge in carrying it on; the bridge of 3 | 
cation was, after many unſucceſsful 1 
& laſt cut off; and the Duke of Savoy being thus ſe- 
* — from the place, retired to Chivaz, and left 

them to defend themſelves, as long as they could, 
uhich they did beyond what could in reaſon have 
been expected. The Duke of Savoy complained 
much of the Emperor's failing to make good his 
promiſes; but in à diſcourſe upon that ſubject, with 
the Queen's Envoy, he ſaid, tho? he was — 
by his Allies, he would not abandon himſelf. 
The poor people in the Cevennes ſuffered uk And in 
tis fammier : It was not poſſible to come to them the Ce- 
vich ſupplies, till matters ſhould go better in Pied- Vennes. 
mont, of which there was then no proſpect; they 
were adviſed to preſerve: — the beſt they 
could: Marſhab Villars was ſent into the co 
to manage them with à gentler hand; the ſevere 
methods, taken by thoſe formerly imployed, be- 
ing now diſowned, he was ordered to treat wich 
their leaders, and to offer them full liberty, to ſerve 
God - their -own way, without diſturbance ; they 
rm ly inclined to hearken to this: For they; 

ad now Th themſelves in a body, much longer 

than was tfiought poſfible, in their low and help- 
© leſs ſtate; — of them capitulated, and took ſer- 
vice in the French army; but as ſoon as they came 
near the armies of the Allies, they deſerted, and 
| ene” over: to them, ſo that by all wag 22-4 
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Lone extinguiſh 
Affairs of The diſorders 


er covered up at preſent, than quite 


in Hu 7 had a deeper roo 
Hungary. and a greater ſtrength; td hoped, daa ade — 
of the Elector of Bavaria would have quite diſ- 
heartened them, and have diſpoſed them to ac- 
cept of reaſonable terms; if the Emperor could 
have been prevailed on to offer them frankly, and 
immediately upon their firſt conſternation, after the 
conqueſt of Bavaria. There were great errors in 
the government of that kingdom; by a long courſe 
of oppreſſion and injuſtice, the Hungarians were 
grown ſavage and intractable; 
bath hated and deſpiſed by the Germans; the 
court of Vienna ſeemed to conſider them, as ſo 
many enemies, who were to be depreſſed, in order 
to their being extirpated; upon any pretence of 
plots their perſons were ſeized on, and their eſtates 
confiſcated: The Jeſuits were believed to have a 
great ſhare in all thoſe contrivances and proſecuti- 
ons; and it was ſaid, that they purcha 
| —_— eſtates upon very eaſy. terms; the nobility 
„ „ Hu 


they ſaw they were 


ngary ſeemed irreconcileable to the court of 


Vienna: On the other hand, thoſe of that court, 
who had theſe confiſcations aſſigned them, and 
knew that the reſtoring theſe would: certainly be in- 

fiſted on as a neceſſary article,” in any treaty that 
might follow, did all they could to obſtruct ſuch a 
treaty. It was viſible that Ragotſki, Who was at 
their head, aimed at the principality of Tranſyl- 
vania: And it was natural for the Hungarians: ta 
look on his arriving at that dignity, by which he 
could protect and aſſiſt them, as the beſt ſecurity 
they could have. On the other hand; the cburt of 
Vienna, being poſſeſſed of that principality, Would 
not eaſily part with it. In the midſt of all this 
fermentation, a revolution happened in the Turkiſn 
empire: A new Sultan was ſet up. So all things 
were at a ſtand, till it might be known, what was 
to be expected from him. They were 


Bvered from this anxiety; for he ſent a Chiaus to 1704. 
| the Court of Vienna, to aſſure them, that he wa 
reſolved to maintain the peace in all points; and 
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that he would give no aſſiſtance to the Malecon- 
tents. The court of Vienna being freed from thoſe 


© apprehenſions, reſolved to carry on the war in Hun- 
gary, as vigorouſly as they could: This was im- 
puted to a ſecret practice from France; on ſome 


of that court, and there were ſo many there, con- 
cerned in the confiſcations, that every propoſition 


rhat way was powerfully 9 Thus Italy 


was neglected, and the ſiege of Landau was ill ſup- 


ported; their chief ſtrength being imployed in 
Hungary. Let when the miniſters of the Allies 
preſſed the opening a treaty with the Malecontents, 
the Emperor ſeemed willing to refer the arbitration 
of that matter to his Allies: But tho? it was fit to 
BS ſpeak in that ſtyle, yet no ſuch thing was deſigned. 
A treaty was opened, but when it was known that 
Zeiher had the chief management of it, there was 
no reaſon to expect any good effect of it: He was 
born a Proteſtant, a ſubject of the Palatinate, and 
was often employed by the Elector Charles Lewis, 
to negotiate affairs at the court of Vienna; he, ſee- _ 
ing a proſpect of riſing in that court, changed his 
religion, and became a creature of the Jeſuits ; 
and adhered ſteadily to all their intereſts. He 
managed that ſecret practice with the French, in 
the treaty of Ryſwick, by which the Proteſtants 
of the Palatinate ſuffered fo conſiderable a Preju- 
dice. The treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the Preli- 
minaries; for indeed neither fide was then inclined 
ty to treat; the Malecontents were ſupported from 
France; they were routed in ſeveral engagements, 
but theſe. were not ſo conſiderable as the court of 
Vienna gave out, in their publick news; the Male- 
contents ſuffered much in them, but came ſoon to- 
gether again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well, what by 
the mines, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, 
what by che incurſions they made, and the contri= 


butions 
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1504. butions they raiſed from the Emperor's ſubjech 
— that unleſs the war were carried on more vigorouſly, 


or a peace were offered more ſincerely, that king. 
dom was long like to be a ſcene of blood and 


So was its neighbouring kingdom of Poland : 1: 
was hoped, that the talk of a new election was only 
a loud threatning, to force a peace the ſooner ; but 
it proved otherwiſe : A diet was brought together 


of thoſe, who were irreconcileable to King Au-. 


guſtus, and after many delays, Staniſlaus, one of 
the Palatines, was choſen and proclaimed thei 
King; and he was preſently owned by the King d 
Sweden. The Cardinal ſeemed at firſt unwilling to 
agree to this, but he ſuffered himſelf to be forced 
to it; this was believed to be only an artifice o 
his, to excuſe himſelf to the court of France, whoſe 
penſioner he was, and to whom he had engaged to 
carry the election for the Prince of Conti. The 
war went on this year, with various ſucceſs on both 
ſides; King Auguſtus made a quick march to War: 
ſaw, where he ſurprized ſome of Staniſlaus's party, 
he himſelf eſcaping narrowly; but the King o 
Sweden followed ſo cloſe, that not being able to 


fight him, he was forced to retreat into Saxony, i 
where he continued for ſome months: There he 
ruined his own dominions, by the great prepari 
tions he made, to return with a mighty force; the 
delay of that made many forſake his party; for ii 


was = out, that he would return no more, and 
that 


more fierce and Gothick; he was r to make 


no peace, till Auguſtus was driven out: In. the 
mean while, his own country ſuffered much; Li- 
vonia was deſtroyed by the Muſcovites; they had 
taken Narva, and made ſome progreſſes into Swe- 
den. The Pope eſpouſed the intereſts of 1 A 

| 5 guſtus ; Wy. 


e was weary of the war, and he had good rea : 

ſon ſo to be. Poland, in the mean while, was in 4 

moſt miſerable condition; the King of Sweden ſub- 

ſiſted his army in it, and his temper pw daily 
V . 
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jetty guſtus ; for to ſupport a new convert of ſuch im 1704. 
ſly, portance, was thought a point worthy the zeal of 


king · ¶ that ſee; ſo he cited the cardinal to appear at Rome, 
au and to give an account of the ſhare he had in all 


— 


I 


1: I The Pope was now wholly in the French intereſt; The Pope 

only and maintained the character, they pretend to, of 3 wes 

but Ma common father, with ſo much»-partiality, that ee N 

ether I the emperor himſelf, how tame ſubmiſſive ſo- ; 
Au · ¶ ever to all the impoſitions of that ſee, yet could not 

ne i bear it : but made loud complaints of it. The Pope 

ther I had threatned, that he would thunder out excom- 

ng of munications againſt all thoſe troops, that ſhould 

ng u continue in his dominions : The emperor was ſo 

orced implicit in his faith, and ſo ready in his obedience, 


that he ordered his troops to retire out of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate; but all the effect that this had, 

was to leave that ſtate entirely in the hands of the 
French, againſt whom the Pope did not think fit 

to fulminate; yet the Pope ſtill pretended that he 
would maintain a Neutrality, and both the Vene- 

tians and the Great Duke adhered to him in that 

E reſolution, and continued neutral during the war. 

= Having now given a view of the ſtate of affairs The affairs 
abroad; I return back to proſecute the relation of of Scot- 
choſe at home, and begin with Scotland. A a. 
- WE Seſſion of Parliament was held there this ſummer: 

The Duke of Queenſbury's management of the 

plot was ſo liable to exception, that it was not 
chought fit to imploy him, and it ſeems he had like · 

viſe brought himſelf under the Queen's diſpleaſure; 

for it was propoſed by ſome of his friends in the 
Houſe of s, to deſire the Queen to commu- 
nicate to them a, letter, which he had wrote to her 


of ſuch a date: This looked like an examination 


Jof the Queen herſelf, to whom it ought to have 
been left, to ſend what letters ſhe thought fit to 
the Houſe, and they ought not to call for any one 
nn particular. The matter of that letter made him 
able to a very ſevere cenſure in Scotland: For in 


plain 


N 


1704. plain words he charged the majority of the Patliz 
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ment, as determined in their proceedings, by an influ. the 
| ence from St. Germains : This expoſed him in Scot 8 
land to the fury of a Parliament; for how true ſoeveMl l 


this might be, by the laws of that kingdom, ſuch het 
à a repreſentation of a Parliament to the Queen, e. cli 


pecially in matters which could not be proved, of 
was leaſing- making, and was capital. 1 
The chief deſign of the Court in this ſeſſion 


made by King Charles the firſt, in the year 1641 


and his miniſterd of Skate in Parliament, who hal 


tion, without being bound to give the reaſon for 


the wiſeſt men of that time, as a full ſerurity to all 
their laws and liberties : It did indeed diveſt th: 
Crown of a great part of the prerogative; and it 


was to get the ſucceſſion of the Crown to be de. 


clared, and a ſupply to be given for the arny, 
which was run into 4 great arrear. In the debata Ml 
of the former ſeſſion,” thoſe who - oppoſed ever 
thing, more particularly the declaring the fuc. 
ceſſion, had inſiſted chiefly on motions to bring 


their own conſtitution to ſuch a ſettlement, that 


they might ſuffer no prejudice, by their King 
living in England. Mr. Johnſtoun was now taken 
in by the miniſters into a new management : |; 
was; propoſed by him, in concert with the Mar 
ueſs of Tweedale, and ſome others in Scotland, 
that the Queen ſhould. empower her commiſſione 
to conſent to a revival of the whole ſettlement, 


By that, the King named a Privy Council 
a power to accept of, or to except to the nomina- 
excepting to it: In the intervals of Parliament, the 
King was to give all imployments, with the con. 


ſent of the Privy Council: This was the main 
Point of that ſettlement, which was looked on by 


brought the Parliament into ſome equality with 
W en nts bt att +43 
The Queen, upon the repreſentation made to 
her by her miniſters, offered-this as a limitation on 
the ſucceſſor, .in caſe they would ſettle: the fuc: 
N N _ ceſſion, 


.. b ˙- oat . 
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cellion, as England had done; and for doing 'this, 


the Marqueſs of "Tweedale was named her com- 


miſſioner. | The Queen did alſo ſignify her plea- 
ſure very politively to all who were imployed by 
her, that ſhe expected they ſhould concur in ſet- 
cling the ſucceſſion, as they deſired the continuance 
of her favour, Both the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Lord Godolphin expreſſed themſelves very 
fully and poſitively to the ſame purpoſe; yet it 


was dextrouſly ſurmized, and induftriouſly ſet about 
by the Jacobites, and too caſily believed by jea- 


lous and cautious people, that the court was not 
| {incere in this matter; and that at beſt they were 
indifferent as to the ſucceſs. Some went further, 
and ſaid, that thoſe who were in a particular con- 


fidence at Court, did ſecretly oppoſe it, and entred 


into a management on deſign to obſtruct it: I 


could never fee any good ground for this — : 
on; yet there was matter ome for jealouly to 
] 


work on, and this was carefully improved by the 
| Jacobites, in order to defeat the deſign. Mr. John- 


ſtoun was made Lord Regiſter, and was ſent down 


to promote the deſign z the Jacobites were put in 
hopes, in caſe of a rupture, to have a conſiderable 
Force ſent to ſupport them from Dunkirk. 


A Seſſion of Parliament being opened, and the 
ſpeeches made, and the Queen's letter read, all 


which tended to the ſettling the ſucceſſion, that 
was the fir ſt debate: A great party was now 
wrought on, when they underſtood the ſecurity, 


that was to be offered to them: For the wiſeſt 


patriots in that kingdom had always magnified that 
conſtitution, as the beſt contrived ſcheme that could 
be deſired: So they went in with great zeal, to the 


| accepting of it. But thoſe who, in the former 
| Tefſion, had rejected all the motions of treating with 


England with ſome ſcorn, and had made this their 
conſtant topick, that they muſt in the firſt place ſecure 


their own conſtitution at home, and then they might 


— 


truſt the reſt to time, and to ſuch accidents, as 
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104. time might bring forth; now when they ſaw that 
every thing, that could be deſired, was offered 


Debates 
about the 
ſucceſſion. 


with relation to their own government; they (being 


_ reſolved to oppoſe any declaration of the ſucceſſion, 


what terms ſoever might be granted to obtain it) 
turned the argument wholly another way; to ſhey 


the neceſſity of a previous treaty with England. 


They were upon that told, that the Queen waz 
ready to grant them every thing, that was reaſona. 
ble, with relation to their own conſtitution, yet 
without the concurrence of the Parliament of Eng. 
land, ſhe could — nothing, in which England 
was concerned; for they were for demanding a ſharc 
of the plantation- trade, and that their ſhips might 
be comprehended within the act of navigation. 

Aſter a long debate, the main queſtion was put, 
whether they ſhould then enter upon the conſide. 
ration of the limitations of the government, in or- 
der to the fixing the ſucceſſion of the Crown, or 
if. that ſhould be poſtponed till they had obtained 


ſiuch a ſecurity, by a treaty with England, as they 


ſhould judge neceſſary. It was carried by a ma. 
zority of forty, to begin with a treaty with Eng: 


land: Of theſe, about thirty were in immediate 


dependence on the Court, and were determined ac 
cording to the directions given them. So, not- 
withſtanding a long and idle ſpeech of the Earl of 
Cromarty's which was printed, running into a diſ 


tinction ef divines, between the revealed and 


ſecret will of God, ſhewing, that no ſuch diſtincti. 


on could be applied to the Queen; ſhe had but 


one Will, and that was revealed; yet it was {til 


ſuſpected, that at leaſt her miniſters had a ſecret 


The ſet- will in the caſe. They went no further in this, 
Fg bat vote for a treaty with England; for they could 
on. 07 dat not agree among themſelves, who ſhould be the 


ſeſſion. 


commifſlioners, and thoſe who oppoſed the declar- 
ing the ſucceſſion, were concerned for no more, 


when that queſtion: was once ſet aſide: So it was 
Poltponed, as. a matter about which they took no 
aller care. V1 Aarbey 
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They offered to the court ſix months ceſſe, for the 
pay of the army; but they tacked to this a great part 
of a bill which paſſed the former Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, but was refuſed by the throne : By that it 
was provided, that if the Queen ſhould die with- 
out Iſſue, a Parliament ſhould preſently meet, and 
they were to declare the ſucceſſor to the Crown, 
who ſhould not be the ſame perſon, that was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Crown of England, unleſs before that 
time there ſhould be a ſettlement made in Parlia- 
ment, of the rights and liberties of the nation, 
independent on Engliſh councils. By another clauſe 
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A money- 
bill with'a 
tack to it. 


in the act, it was made lawful to arm the ſubjects, 
and to train them and put them in a poſture of 


defence. This was chiefly preſſed, in behalf of the 
beſt⸗ affected in the kingdom, who were not armed; 


for the Highlanders, who were the worſt- affected, 
were well- armed; ſo to ballance that, it was mov- 
ed, that leave ſhould be given to arm the reſt. 
All was carried with great heat and much vehe- 
mence; for a national humour, of being indepen- 
dent on England, fermented ſo ſtrongly, among 


all ſorts of people without doors, that thoſe, who 


went not into every hot motion, that was made, 
were looked on as the betrayers of their country: 
And they were ſo expoſed to a popular fury, that 
ſome of thoſe, who ſtudied to ſtop this tide, were 
thought to be in danger of their lives. The Preſ- 
byterians were ſo. over-awed with this, that tho” 
they wiſhed well to the ſettling the ſucceſſion, they 
durſt not openly declare it. 
milton and Athol led all thoſe violent motions, and 


{ the whole nation was ſtrangely. inflamed. 


The miniſters were put to a great difficulty with 


| the ſupply-bill, and the tack that was joined to it: 


If it was denied, the army could be no longer kept 
up: They had run ſo far in arrear, that conſidering 
the poverty of the country, that could not be car- 


ried on much longer. Some ſuggeſted, that it 
to ad- 


ſhould be propoſed to 1. Engliſh miniſtry, 
7. 3} 


_ vance 


The Dukes of Ha- 
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1704. vance the ſubſiſtence money, till better meaſures 
wx could be taken; but none of the Scotch miniſtry 
\  ..,, would conſent to that. An army is reckoned to be- 
long to thoſe who pay it: So an army paid from 
England, would be called an Engliſh army: Nor 

was it poſſible to manage ſuch a thing ſecretly. It 
Was well known, that there was no money in the 
Scotch treaſury to pay them, ſo if money were once 
brought into the treaſury, how- ſecretly ſoever, all 

men muſt conclude, that it came from England: 

And men's minds were then fo full of the conceit 

of independency, that if a ſuſpicion aroſe of any 

ſuch practice, probably it would have occaſioned 
tumults : Even the army was ſo kindled with this, 

that it was believed, that neither officers nor ſoldiers 

would have taken their pay, if they had believed it 

came from England. It came then to this, that 

either the army muſt be diſbanded, or the bill muſt 

paſs: It is true, the army was a very ſmall one, 

not above 3000; but it was fo ordered, that it was 

double or treble officer*d ; fo that it could have been 

_ eaſily encreaſed to a much greater number, if there 

had been occaſion for it. The officers had ſerved long, 

and were men of a good character: So, ſince they 

were alarmed with an invaſion, which both ſides 

looked for, and the intelligence, which the court 

had from France, aſſured them it was intended; 
they thought the inconveniences ariſing from the 

tack might be remedied afterwards : But the break- 
ing of the army was ſuch a pernicious thing, and 
might end fo fatally, that it was not to be ventured 
on. Therefore by common conſent, a letter was 
The mini- Wrote to the Queen, which was ſigned by all the 
ſters there miniſters there, in which they laid the whole mat- 
adviſe the ter before her, every thing was ſtated and ballanced: 
Queen ta x wt, 8 : 

fals it. All concluded in an humble advice to paſs the 
| bill. This was very heavy on the Lord Godolphin, 
on whoſe advice the Queen chiefly relied : He ſaw 
the ill conſequences of breaking the army, and 
laying that kingdom open to an iavalion, 11 
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fall en him, if he ſhould, in contradiction to 1704 
the advice given by the miniſtry of Scotland, have. 


adviſed the Queen to reject the bill. This was under 
conſultation in the end of July, when our matters 
abroad were yet in a great uncertainty; for tho” the 


victory at Schellemberg was a good ſtep, yet the 


great deciſion was not then come: So he thought, 


conſidering the ſtate of affairs, and the accidents that 


might happen, that it was the ſafeſt thing for the 
Queen to comply with the advices of thoſe, to whom 
ſhe truſted the affairs of that kingdom. 


The Queen ſent orders to paſs the bill: It paſs'd It was 
on the 6th of Auguſt, after the great battle was paſs'd. 


over, but ſeveral days before the news of it came 
to us. When the act paſſed, copies of it were 
ſent to England; where it was ſoon printed, by 


thoſe who were uneaſy at the Lord Godolphin's 
holding the white ſtaff, and reſolved to make uſe 
of chis againſt him; for the whole blame of paſſing 
it was caſt on him. It was not poſſible to prove, 


that he had adviſed the Queen to it: ſo ſome took 


it by another handle, and reſolved to urge it 


againſt him, that he had not perſuaded the Queen 


to reject it: Tho? that ſeemed a great ſtretch, for 


he being 2 ſtranger to that kingdom, it might 


| have been liable to more objection, if he had pre- 
ſumed to adviſe the Queen, to refuſe a bill, paſs'd 


in the Parliament of Scotland, which all the mi- 
niſtry there adviſed her to paſs. 


Severe cenſures paſſed on this. It was faid, that. Cenſares 
the two kingdoms were now divided by law, and Paſe d op- 
that the Scotch were putting themſelves in a poſture ! 


to defend it; and all ſaw by whoſe advices this was 
done: One thing, that contributed to keep up an 
ill humour in the Parliament of Scotland, was more 


juſtly imputed to him: The Queen had promiſed 
to ſend down to them all the examinations relating 


to the plot: If theſe had been ſent down, probably 


in the firſt heat the matter might have been ca- 
ned far againſt the Duke of Queenſbury. But he. 
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who ſtaid all the while at London, got it to be re- 


preſented to the Queen, that the ſending down theſe 
examinations, with the perſons concerned in them, 
would run the ſeſſion into ſo much heat, and into 
ſuch a length, that it would divert them quite from 


conſidering the ſucceſſion, and it might produce a 


tragical ſcene. Upon theſe ſuggeſtions, the Queen 
altered her reſolution of ſending them down; tho? 
repeated applications were made to her, both by 
the Parliament and by her miniſters, to have them 
ſent; yet no anſwer was made to theſe, nor was ſo 


much as an Excuſe made, for not ſending them. 
The Duke of Queenſpury having gained this point, 


got all his friends to join with the party that op- 
poſed the new miniſtry : This both defeated all 


their projects, and ſoftened the ſpirits of thoſe, who 
were ſo ſet againſt him, that in their firſt fury no 
ſtop could have been put to their proceedings: 


But now, the party that had deſigned to ruin him, 
was ſo much wrought on, by the aſſiſtance that 
his friends gave them in this balkon, that they re- 
ſolved to preſerve him. ee en 
This was the ſtate of that nation, which was 
aggravated very ociouſly all England over: It was 
confidently, tho', as was afterwards known, very 


falſely reported, that great quantities of arms were 


brought over, and diſperſed thro the whole king- 


dom: And it being well known how poor the i 
nation was at that time, it was faid, that thoſe I 


arms were paid for by other hands, in imitation of 


What it was believed cardinal Richelieu did, in the 


year 1638. Another thing was given out very 


maliciouſly, by the Lord Treaſurer's enemies, that 


he had given directions under-hand, to hinder the 


declaring the ſucceſſion, and that the ſecret of this | 


was truſted to Johnſtoun, who they ſaid talked 
openly" one way, and acted ſecretly another; tho'! 
could never ſee a colour of truth in thoſe + ab 
Great uſe was to be made of the affairs of Scotland ; 
becauſe there was no ground of complaint of e. 
3 | | . ng 
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ching in the adminiſtration at home: All the Duke 1704. 
YA of Marlborough's enemies faw his chief ſtrength wy 
n, lay in the credit that the Lord Godolphin was in 
to at home, while he was ſo- ſucceſsful abroad: So it 5 
m being impoſſible to attack him, in ſuch a courſe 

a of glory, they laid their aims againſt the Lord 
en {MW Treaſurer. The Tories reſolved to attack him, and 
0 chat diſpoſed the Whigs to preſerve him; and this 
by was ſo managed by them, that it gave a great turn 
m do all our councils at home. 115 
ſo In che beginning of November, the ſeſſion of A ſeſſion 
m. Parliament was opened: It might well be expected, of Parlia- 
nt, that after ſuch a ſummer, the addreſſes of both England. 
p- WW bouſes/would' run in a very high ſtrain: The Houſe 
all of Commons in their addreſs put the ſucceſſes by ſea 
ho and land on a level, and magnified both in the 
no fame expreſſions: But the Houſe of Lords in their 
: aaddreſs took no notice of Rook nor of the ſea. 
m, The Lower Houſe of Convocation were reſolved to 
nat follow the example of the Houſe of Commons, and 
re- would have the * and land both mentioned in the 

| ſame terms; but the Biſhops would not vary from 

vas the pattern ſet them by the Houſe of Lords; ſo 
vas no addreſs was made by the Convocation. The 
ry Commons agreed to every thing that the court 
ere propoled, for ſupporting the war another year; this 
g. vas carried through with great diſpatch and unani- . 
the mity: So that the main buſineſs of the Seſſion was 
ofe eon over ; all the money-bills were prepared and 


d; a bill upon that head. The oppoſition in the brought 
y HFouſe of Commons made to it, was become ſo con- in; and 
ng e - fiderable = 


of {MW carried-on in the regular method, without any ob- : = 
the ſtruction: Thoſe who intended to embroil matters, 2 
ery ſaw it was not adviſeable to act above board, but 255 b 
hat to proceed more covertly. e 2 
his BR The act againſt Occaſional Conformity was again 170g. j 
ed brought in, but moderated in ſeveral clauſes : For , 
y» I WW thoſe who preſt it, were now reſolved to bring the 0 f 
rte. terms as low as was poſſible, in order once to carry i, again i 

{ 
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wad cerned) that it was carried in that houſe only by a 
voured to majority of fifty. When the bill was to be com- 


be tack d 


to a mo- 
ney bill. 


mitted, it was moved, that it ſhould be committed 
to the ſame Committee, which was preparing the 
bill for the land- tax: The deſign of this was, that 


the one ſhould be tacked to the other, and then the 


Lords would hæve been put under a great difficulty. 
If they ſhould untack the bill, and ſeparate one 


from the other; then the Houſe of Commons 


would have inſiſted on a maxim, that was now ſet- 
tled among them, as a fundamental principle never 
to be departed from, that the Lords cannot alter a 


money bill, but muſt either paſs it or reject it, as it 
is ſent to them: On the other hand, the Lords 
could not agree to any ſuch tack, without depart- 
ing from that ſolemn reſolution, which was in their 
books, ſigned by moſt of them, never to admit of 


a tack to a money- bill; If they yielded now, they 


taught the Houſe of Commons the way to impoſe 


any thing on them at their pleaſure. 


The party in the Houſe of Commons put their 
whole ſtrength to the carrying this point; They 
went further in their deſign: That which was truly 
aimed at, by thoſe in the ſecret, was to break the 
war, and to force a peace: They knew a bill with 
this tack could not paſs in the Houſe of Peers: 


Some Lords of their party told myſelf that they 


| and thought they Were lure of a majority. . 


would never paſs the bill with this tack, ſo by this 
means money would be ſtopped: This would put 
all matters in great confuſion both at home and a- 


broad; and diſpoſe our Allies, as deſpairing of any 
help from us, to accept of ſuch terms as France 


would offer them: So here was an artful deſign 
formed to break, at leaſt to ſhake, the whole alli 


e BY ance. The, court was very apprehenſive of this, 
and the Lord Godolphin gppoſed it with much 


zeal: The party di owned the deſign for ſome 
time, till they had brought up their whole ſtrength, 


The 
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The debate held long: Thoſe who oppoſed it 170g. 
ſaid, this now aimed at was a change of the whole 


conſtitution; and was in effect turning it into a 
common wealth: For it imported the denying, not 


only to the Lords, but to the Crown, the free uſe 


of their negative in the legiſlature; if this was once 
ſettled, then as often as the publick occaſions made 
2 money- bill neceſſary, every thing that the majo- 


| rity in their houſe had a mind to, would be tacked 
to it. It is true ſome tacks. had been made to 
money-bills in King Charles's time; but even theſe 


had ſtill ſome relation to the money that was given: 


But here a bill, whoſe operation was only for one 
year, and which determined as ſoon as the four ſhil- 


lings in the pound was paid, was to have a perpe- 
tual law: tacked to it, that muſt continue {till in 
force, after the greateſt part of the act was expired 


and dead: To all this, in anſwer, ſome - precedents 
vere oppoſed, and the neceſſity of the bill for the. 


preſervation, of the Church was urged, which they : 


aw was not like to paſs, unleſs ſent to the Lords 


ſo accompanied; which ſome thought was very 
wittily preſſed, by calling it a portion annexed 
[to the Church, as in a marriage; and they ſaid 
they did not doubt but thoſe of the court would 


beſtir themſelves to get it paſſed, when it was ac- 


e with two millions as its price. 


pon the diviſion 134 were for the tack, and The tack 


250 Were againſt it: So that deſign, was loſt. by 
thoſe, who had built all their hopes upon it, and 
were now highly offended with ſome of their own 
party, who had by their l wrought them 
ſelves into good places, and forſook that intereſt, 
to which they owed their advancement: Theſe, to 
redeem themſelves with their old friends, ſeemed 
ſtill zealous for the bill, which after went on coldly 
and ſlowly in the Houſe of Commons, for they loſt 
all hopes of carrying it in the Houſe of Lords, 
now that the mine they had laid was ſprung. 


While 


2, 
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1505 While this was going on in the Houſe of Com: 
moss, the debate about the Scotch act was taken up 


Debates“ 

concern- 

ing Scot- 
land. 


with great heat in the Houſeof Lords: The ill effects 
that were like to follow upon it were opened, in 
very tragical ſtrains: It was after much declaiming 
moved, that the Lords might paſs ſome votes upon 
it. The Tories who preſſed this, intended to add 
4 ſevere vote againſt all thoſe who had adviſed it; 


and it was viſible at whom this was aimed. The 


Whigs diverted this: They ſaid the putting a vote 
__ am act paſſed in Scotland, looked like the 
claiming ſome ſuperiority over them, which ſeem. 
; 9 2 improper at that time, ſince that king. 
dom was poſſeſſed with a national jealouſy on this 
head, that would be much increaſed by ſuch a pro- 
ceeding: More moderate methods were therefor 
Propoſed arid agreed to, in order to the making up 
of à breach in thisilarid, with which they ſeemet 


to be chen threatned. So an act was brought in, 


impowering che Queen to name commiſſioners uo 
treat of à full union of both kingdoms, as ſoon a iſ 


the Parliament of Scotland ſhould paſs an act to 
the fame purpoſe: But if no ſuch union ſhould be 
greed on, or if the ſamè ſucceſſion to the crown, 


with that of England,” ſhould not be enacted by! 
day prefixed, then it was enacted that after thut 
day no Scoteliman, that was not refident in Eng: 


d or Ireland or employed in the Queen's fer 


Vice by ſea or land; mould be "eſteemed a natural 
born ſubject 6f England: They added to this; 1 


prohibition of the ' importation” of Scotch ' cattle 


and the mauifactüre of Scotland: All this fell in 


the Houſe of Commons, when ſent down to then, 


becauſe of the ttioniey-penalties,” which were put in 


_ the ſeveral clauſes of the bill. The Commons were 


reſolved to adhere to a notion, that had now taken 


ſuch root among them, that it could not be ſhaken, 
that the Lords could not put any ſuch clauſe in 
bill begun with them: This was wholly new; pe. 
nalties upon tranſgreſſions could not be conſtruc 


10 


ir in queſtion, was an attempt on the ſniare whic 
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in poſſeſſion of proceeding thus ; fo that the calliny 


ode a ging of money: The Lords were clearly 1703. 


9 


the Lords had in the legiſlature : The Commons 
let this bill lie on the table, and began a new one 
to the ſame purpoſe; It paſſed: And the following 


Chriſtmas was the day prefixed for the Scotch to 
enack the ſucceſſion, ' or on failure thereof, then 


this act was to have its effect. A great coldneſs 


Jappeated in many of the Commons, who uſed to 
be hot on Teſs import 5 med 
| not to Qefire' that the Scotch ſhould ſettle the ſuc- 
Nceſnon: And it was viſible, that ſome of them 

Hoped, that the Lords would have uſed” their bill, 


mportant occaſions: They ſeemed, 


[as they had uſed that ſent down by the Lords: 
Many of them were leſs concerned in the fate of the 


bill, becauſe it diverted the cenſure, which they 
had intended to fix on the Lord Treaſurer. 


Lords were aware of this, and paſſed the bill. 


that the ' prohibition, and the declaring the Scots 
aliens after the day prefixed,” would be looked on 
as threatnings : And they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, 
that ill: tempered men in that kingdom, would uſe 


Ichis as a handle to divert that nation, Which was 


already much ſoured; from hearkning to any mo- 
tion, that might tend to promote the union, or the 
declaring the ſucceſſion: It was given out by theſe, 
that this was an indignity done their kingdom, 
and that they ought not ſo much aàs to treat with a 
| nation, that threatned them in ſuch à manner. The 
Marquis of Tweedale excuſed himſelf from ſerving 
longer; ſo the Duke of Argyle, whoſe father was 
lately dead, was named to be ſent down Commiſ- 
| fioner to hold 4 Parliament in Scotland: He was 


4 7 A , 4 


then very young, and was very brave. _ 
This being diſpatched eaſier than was expe 


| the Prince's Council,” and at fea roſe very high : 


| This 
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The 
Thoſe Who wiſhed well to the union, were afraid 


| ed, Com- 
the Parliament went on to other buſineſs ; com- plats of 
plaints of an ill management both at the board of e 4 


miralty. 


92 "ih 1 Ik HisTory of the Reign 
1705. This Houſe of Commons, during the whole con- 
—— tinuance of the Parliament, never appointed a com- 
* mittee to look into thoſe matters, which had been 
formerly a main part of their care: They ſaw 
were ill conducted, but the chief managers 
of ſea- affairs were men of their party, and that 
atoned for all faults, and made them unwilling to 
find them out, or to cenſure them: The truth was, 


7 06+ 


+. gy 


ed to be e of the Prince, none would 


Leal 


4 55 


j Aut . , 8 
admiralty, that it ſeemed that could not be by ' 1705. 
chance, but that the directions were ſent, upon 
ſight of the orders. The Queen began this winter 
to come to the houſe of Lords upon great occaſions 
to hear their debates, which as it was of good uſe 
for her better information, ſo it was very ſerviceable 
in bringing the houſe into better order. The firft 
time ſhe came, was when the debate was taken up 
concerning the Scotch act: ſhe knew the Lord Trea- 
ſurer was aimed at by it, and ſhe diverted the ſtorm 
by her endeavours, as well as ſhe reſtrained it by her 
a6 1 0 Fr 
b She came likewiſe thither to hear the debates up- The bill 
on the bill againſt occaſional conformity, which was againſt oc- 
| ſent up 3 commons; if it had not been for the rere 
Queen's being preſent, there would have been no — 
long debate on that head, for it was ſcarce poſſible and re- 
to by much, that had not been formerly ſaid; but jected by | 
to give the Queen full information, fince it was ſup- the Lords. 
poled, that ſhe had heard that matter only on one 
re; de, it was reſolved to open the whole matter in her 
rſt hearing: the topicks moſt inſiſted on were, the 
ap- quiet that we enjoyed by the toleration, on which 
ſer- bead the ſeverities of former reigns were laid open, 
: (0. both in their injuſtice, *cruelty, and their being ma- 
rent i naged only to advance popery, and other bad de- 
ices. ſigns: the peaceable behaviour of the diſſenters, and 
out che zeal they expreſſed for the Queen, and her go- 
out vernment, was a0 copioully ſet forth; while others 
eed Wt ſhewed a malignity to it. That which was chiefly 
id BF urged was, that every new law made in the matter, 
| altered the ſtate of things, from what it was, when 
the act for toleration firſt paſſed ; this gave the diſ- 
{enters an alarm, they might from thence juſtly con- 
| clude, that one ſtep would be made after another, 
till the whole effect of that act ſhould be overturn- 
ed. It did not appear from the behaviour of any 
among them, that they were not contented with the 
toleration they enjoyed, or that they were carrying 
on deſigns againſt the church: in that caſe it * | 
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"mp The Hisronx of the Reign 
' 1705 be reaſonable to look for a farther ſecurity,” but no- 
ting tending that way, was ſo much as pretended; 
all went, on jealeuſies and fears, the common to- 
: 86 of ſedition. On the other hand, to ſupport 
dhe bill, old ſtories were brought up to ſhew, how 
| T9 and Wet that ſort of men had been in 
Former times. When it came to the queſtion, whe- 
ther the bill ſhould be read a ſecond time or not, it 
went for the negative by a majority of 20 Lords. 
— Another debate, that brought the Queen to the 
Watſon's houſe, was concerning Watſon, late Lord biſhop of 
Practices. St. David's: his buſineſs had been kept long on toot 
in the courts. below, by all the methods of delay 
ad that lawyers could invent; after five years pleading 
80 Le , ee ment was given in the Exchequer, 
that he had no right to the temporalities of that bi- 
hoprick: and that being affirmed in the Exchequer- 
Chamber, it was now by a writ of error, brought 
before the Lords, in the laſt reſort: but as the houſe 
[iq | ſeemed now to be ſet, he had no mind to let it go 
1 to à final deciſion: ſo he delayed the aſſigning the 
5 errors of the judgment, till the days were lapſed, 
| min which, according to. ſtanding order, errors 
7 to be aſſigned, upon a writ of error: in de- 
fault of which, the record was to be ſent back. He 
: ſuffered the time to lapſe, tho particular notice was 
ordered to be given him, on the laſt day, in Which, 


EI s- Sg“ 


1 according to the ſtanding order, he might have al- 
4 ſigned his errors: + op houſe fate that day ſome 
= hours on purpoſe waiting for it. Some weeks after 
| that, when E 1 ſeſſion was ſo near an end, that he 
_ thought his cauſe could not be heard during the 
ſeſſion, and ſo muſt in courſe have been, put off to 
another ſeſſion, he petitioned for leave to aſſign his of 
errors: this was one of the moſt ſolemn orders, that w. 
related to the judicature of the Lords, and had been de 

the moſt conſtantly ſtood to: it was not therefore ſa 
thought reaſonable to break through it, in favour WW C 

0 of ſo bad a man, of whom they were all aſhamed, de 
if parties could have any ame: he had affected. 


Sr gras Bare 


Er 


of great conſequente to the ſecurity of the nation, 
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he had made, to ſeek out all poſſible 170g. x 


Sh * 
delays, 1 5 — the ſee ſtill void, which by rea- 


ſon of a had biſhop and a long vacancy, was fallen 

into great diſorder: yet after all this, he had ſtill by 

law the benefit of a writ of error, which he might 

bring in any ſubſequent ſeſſion of Fe 1 11; 

the this the Queen reſolved to fill that ſee: g me * 
and ſhe promoted to it, the celebrated Dr. Bull, motions 
who had writ the learnedeſt treatiſe, that this age in the 
had produced, of the doctrine of the primitive church. 


| church-concerning the Trinity; this had been ſoweli 


received all Europe over, that in an aſſembly gene- 
ral of the clergy of France, the biſhop of Meaux | 
was deſired to write over to a correſpondent he had „ 
in London, that they had ſuch a ſenſe of the ſervice 4 
he had done their common faith, that upon it they 
Ent him their particular thanks; I read the letter, « 
and ſo I can deliver it for a certain truth, how un- 2 
common ſoever it may ſeem to be. The Queen had f 
a little before this promoted Dr. Beveridge to the 
{e of St. Aſaph, who had ſhewed himſelf very learn- 
ed in eccleſiaſtical knowledge. They were both 
pious and devout; men, but were now declining; 

of them being old, and not like to hold out 
long. Soon after this the ſee of Lincoln became va- 
cant by that biſhop's death: Dr. Wake was after 
ſome time promoted to it: A man eminently learn- 
ed, an excellent writer, a good preacher, and, 
which is above all, a man of an exemplary lifſe. 

A deſign was formed in chis ſeſſion of parliament, Deßgns 

but there was not ſtrength enough to carry it on at with rela- | 
this time, the earl of Rocheſter gave a hint; of it in tion to 
the houſe of Lords, by ſaying that he had a motion be electo- 


reſs of 
Hanover. 


Which he would not make at this time, but would 
do it when next they ſhould meet together. He 
ſaid no more to the houſe, but in private diſ- 
courſe he owned it was for bringing over the electo- 
reſs of Hanover to live in England: upon chis I 


views, 


x 
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[ this motion. 201 x Ft g 
| It ſeemed not natural to believe that a party, 
which had been all along backward at beſt, and cold 
in every ſtep that was made in ſettling the ſucceſſion 

in that family, ſhould become all on the ſudden, 
ſuch converts as to be zealous for it; ſo it was not 
an unreaſonable jealouſy to ſuſpect, that ſomewhat 
lay hid under it: It was thought that they either 
knew, or did apprehend, that this would not be ac- 

- ceptable to the Gian and they, being highly diſ- 
pleaſed with the meaſures ſhe took, went into this 
aan both to vex her, and in hopes that a faction 
might ariſe out of it, which might breed a diſtrac. 
tion in our councils, and ſome of them might hope 
thereby to revive the Prince of Wales's preten- 
ſions. They reckoned ſuch a motion would be po- 


whom the court was now beginning to look more 
favourably, ſhould oppoſe it, this would caſt a load 
on them as men, who after all the zeal they had ex- 
preſſed for that ſucceſſion, did now, upon the hopes 
of favour at court, throw it up: and thoſe who 
had been hitherto conſidered as the enemies of that 
'houſe, might hope by this motion to overcome all 
the prejudices, that the nation had taken up againſt 
them, and they might create a merit to themſelves 
in the minds of that family, by this early zeal, 
which they reſolved now to expreſs for it. | 
This was ſet on foot among all the party: But 
the more ſincere among them could not be prevail- 
ed on to act ſa falſe a part, tho* they were told this 
Was the likelieſt way, to advance the pretended 
Prince of Wales's intereſts. '' „ 
3 I now come to give an account of the laſt buſineß 
mons of this ſeſſion, with which the parliament ended; 
commit - it was formerly told, what proceedings had been at 
ted to pri- Ia 4 the election at Aileſbury ; the judgment 


fon ſome that the Lords gave in that matter was executed, and 
of the men 


> 
» 


of Aileſby- Upon that five others of the inhabitants brought their 
3825 N | actions 


ry. 


11705. views, which he and ſome others might have in 


pular: and if either the court or the whigs, on 
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actions againſt the conſtables, upon the ſame 17 
grounds. The Houſe of Commons looked on this a.,, 


a great contempt of their votes, and they voted 
this a breach of privilege, to which they added a 


new, and *till then unheard- of crime, that it was 
contrary to the declaration that they had made; 


upon that they ſent their meſſenger for theſe five 
men, and committed them to Newgate, where they 
lay three months priſoners; they were all the while 
well ſupplied and much viſited; ſo they lay without 
making any application to the Houſe of Commons: 
it was not thought adviſable to move in ſuch a 
matter, till all the money - bills were paſſed; then 


motions were made, in the interval between the 


terms, upon the ſtatute for a Habeas Corpus; but 
the ſtatute relating only to commitments by the roy- 
al authority, this did not lie within it. 1 8 
When the term came, a motion was made in the 


| Queen's bench upon the common- law, in behalf of 


the priſoners for a Habeas Corpus; the lawyers WhO 


moved it, produced the commitment, in which their 


offence was ſet forth, that they had claimed the be- 
nefit of the law in oppoſition to a vote of the Houſe 
of Commons to the contrary; they ſaid the ſubjects 


| were governed by the laws, which they might, and 
were bound to know, and not by the votes of a 


houſe of parliament, which they were neither bound 
to know, nor to obey: three of the Judges were of 
opinion, that the court could take no cognizance of 
that matter; the Chief - Juſtice was of another mind; 
he thought a general warrant of commitment for 
breach of privilege was of the nature of an execu- 
tion; and ſince the ground of the commitment was 
ſpecified in the warrant, he thought it plainly ap- 
peared, that the priſoners had been guilty of no le- 
gal offence, and that therefore they ought to be diſ- 
charged: he was but one againſt three, ſo the pri- 
ſoners were remanded. e nr AN ee 


Upon that they moved for a writ of error, to 
bring the matter before . <li that was only — | 


t Vol. IV. 
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2705: be come at, by petitioning the Queen to order it: The 
== Commons were alarmed at this, and made an addreſs 


to the Queen, ſetting forth, that they had paſſed 
all the — bills, therefore they a her Ma- 
jeſty would not grant this. Ten Judges agreed, 
that in civil matters a petition for a writ of error 
was a petition: of right, and not of grace; two of 
them only were of another mind; it was therefore 
thought a very ſtrange thing, which might have 
molt pernicious oonſequences, for a Houſe of Com- 
mons to deſire the Queen, not to grant a petition 
of right, which was plainly a breach of law and of 
her coronation-oath ;; they alſo took on them to af. 
Firm, that the writ did not lie; tho? that was clear- 
y the work of the Judicature to declare, whether it 


lay or not, and that was unqueſtionably the right of | 


the Lords; they only could determine that; the 
1 the publick occaſions was a ſtrange con- 
eration to be offered the Queen, as an argument 
toi perſuade her to act againſt law: as if they had 
retended that they had bribed her to infringe the 
aw 3: and to deny juſtice: Money given for pub- 
lick ſervice was 8 the country, and to them- 
ſelves, as properly as to the Queen. 
The Queen anſwered their addreſs, and in it ſaid, 
that the ſtopping proceedings at law, was a matter 
of ſuch conſequence, that ſne muſt conſider well of 
it: This was thought ſo cold, that they returned 
her no thanks for it; tho a well-compoſed Houſe of 
Commons would certainly have thanked her, for 
that tender regard to law and juſtice. The Houſe of 
Commons carried their anger farther; they ordered 
the priſoners to be taken out of Newgate, and to 
be kept by their ſerjeant; they alſo ordered the law / 
_ yers and the ſollicitors to be taken into cuſtody, for 
28 in behalf of the priſoners: Theſe were 
1 firange and unheard - of proceedings, that b 
them the minds of all people were much alienate 
from the Houſe of Commons. But the priſoners 
were under ſuch management, and fo well Topport 
8 | = x bn; 4 C03 
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ed, that they would not ſubmit nor aſk pardon of 150g. 
the houſe ; it was generally believed, that they were 


ſupplied and managed by the Lord Wharton; 
joned the Houſe of Lords for relief; and the 
rds reſolved to proceed in the matter, by ſure 


| and regular ſteps : They firſt came to ſome general 


reſolutions; that neither houſe of parliament could 


aſſume or create any new privilege, that they had 
| not been formerly poſſeſſed of; that ſubjefts claiming 
| their: rights in a courſe of law, againſt thoſe who 
had no privilege, could not be a breach of privilege 


of either houſe: that the impriſoning the men of 
Aileſpury, for acting contrary to a declaration made 


by the Houſe of Commons, was againſt law ; that 


the committing their friends and their counſel. for 


| affiſting them, in order to the procuring their li- 
berty in a legal way, was contrary to law; and that 


the writ of error could not be denied without break- 


ing che Magna Charta and the laws of England. 


Theſe reſolutions were communicated to the Houſe 
of Commans at a conferencgee . 
They a long anſwer to them: In it they 


ſet forth, that the right of determining elections vvas 

| lodged: only with them, and that therefore they on- 

could judge who had a right to cleft; they = 
S 


were the Judges of their own privileges, the Lor 


could not intermeddle in it ; they quoted very co 
| the proctedings in the year 1673, upon an 
appeal brought againſt a member of their Houſes 


caſe. Upon this ſecond conference according to 
form, the matter was brought to a free conference, 


where the point was fully argued on both ſides; the 


| city and the body of the nation were on the Lords 


ſide in the matter. N Upon this, the Lords drew 
2 full repreſentation of the whole thing, and laid it 
before the Queen, with an earneſt Prayer to her 


| Majeſty, to give order * the writ f error; this 


Was 
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270g. was thought ſo well drawn, that ſome Preferred it N af 
3 to thoſe of the former ſeſſions; it contained a long di 
| and clear deduction of the whole affair, with great fit 
| - decency of ſtyle, but with many heavy reflections MW be 
[ on the Houſe of Commons. rg. of 
' By this time the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion was W 
| . brought to a concluſion; for the Lords, who had 1. 
WW the money-bills, would not paſs them, till this was t. 
ended: They carried their repreſentation to the . 
il Queen, who in anſwer to it told them, that ſhe be 
1 | | would have granted the writ of error, but the ſaw it ti 
was neceſſary to put a preſent concluſion to the ſel: ſu 


ſion. This being reported to the Houſe, was look- 

ed on by them as a clear deciſion in their favour; 
therefore they ordered their humble thanks to be 
immediately returned to her Majeſty for it: An 

hour after that; the Queen came to the Houſe of 
Lords, and paſſed all the bills, and ended the ſeſ 

Fon, with a ſpeech full of thanks for the ſupplies fo 
readily granted; ſhe took notice with regret of the 
effects of the ill- humour and animoſity, that had ap- 
peared; andi ſpoke of the narrow eſcape we had 
made, which the hoped would teach all perſons to 

avoid ſuch dangerous experiments for the” future; 

this was univerſally underſtood to be meant of the 
Tack, as indeed it could be tneant of nothing elſe. 

The eng - Thus dhis ſeſſion, and with it this Parliament 
of the Par. Came to an end: it was no ſmall bleſſing to the 

lament, Queen, and to the nation, that they got well out of 
ſuch hands: They had diſcovered, on many occa. 


g SO Fa.. S 


ſions, and very manifeſtly, what lay at botton I te 
with moſt of ther 3/ but they had not ſkill enoug tt 
to know how to manage their advantages, and to , #4 
make uſe of their numbers; the conſtant ſucceſſes, P. 
with which God had bleſſed the Queen's reign, put be 
it out of their power to compaſs that, which was a 
aimed iat hy them; the forcing a peace, and of con- P 
ſequence the delivering all up to France. Sir Chi- by 
ſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt man of the party, c 


died before the laſt ſeſſion ; and by their condut 
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ln after his death, it appeared, that they wanted his 1705. 
ag direction: He had been at the head of the oppo- -. 


ſition, that was made in the laſt reign from the 


ons beginning to the end; but he gave up many points 

. of great importance in the critical minute, for 

was which I had good reaſon to believe, that he had 

ad 12000 pounds from the late King, at different 

Was times: At his death it appeared, that he was much 

the richer, than by any viſible computation he could 

ſhe be valued at: Which made ſome caſt an imputa- 

wit WW tion on his memory, as if he had received great 

ſeſ. ſums even from France. | | 5 | 

ok- 1 ſhall conclude the relation of this Parliament Bills that 
ur; mvith an account of ſome chings, that were begun, were not 


de but not perfected by them: There was a bill offered Paſſed. 


| abling the 


ment. 


men, to which the Commons added a clauſe, diſ- 
rſons ſo naturalized, from voting in 
elections of Parliament; the true reaſon of this was, 


| becauſe it was obſerved that the French among us 


gave in all elections their votes, for thoſe who 
were moſt zealous againſt France: and yet, with 
an apparent diſingenuity, ſome gave it as a reaſon 
tor ſuch a clauſe, that they muſt be ſuppoſed: ſo 


| partial-to the intereſts. of their own country, that 


it was not fit to give them any ſhare in our govern- 
The Lords looked on this as a new at- 
tempt, and the clauſe added was a plain contra- 
diction to the body of the bill, which 
all the rights of natural-born ſubjects ; and this 
took from them the chief of them all, the chuſing 
their repreſentatives in Parliament : They would not 
agree to it, and the Commons reſolved not to de- 
part from it; ſo without coming to a free confe- 
rence, the bill fell with the ſeſſion. - 7 
Another bill was begun by the Lords againſt the 
Papiſts: It was occaſioned by ſeveral complaints 
brought from many parts of the kingdom, chiefly 


from Cheſhire, of the practices and inſolence of 


thoſe of that religion: So a bill was ordered to 
Y e _ 


gave them 


for the naturalization of ſome hundreds of French- 
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rought in, with clauſes in it, that would have 
the act, ed againſt them four years 


before, prove effeCtual z which for want of theſe, 
has hitherto been of no effect at all: This paſſed 
in the Houſe of Lords, and was ſent to the Com- 
mons. They had no mind to pals it; but to avoid 
the ill effects of their refuſing ſuch a bill, they ad- 
ded a clauſe to it, containing ſevere penalties on Pa- 
who ſhould once take the oaths, and come into 
the communion-of our church, if they ſhould be 
guilty of any occaſional conformity with Popery 
afterwards : They fancied that this of occaſional 
conformity was ſo odious to the Lords, that every 
clauſe that condemned it, would be rejected by 
them : But when they came to underſtand that the 
Lords were reſolved to agree to the clauſe, they 
would not put it to that hazard : So the bill lay 
on their table, and flept till the prorogation. 
A oF; ſelf-denying bill was offered in the 
Houſe of Commons, by thoſe very men, who in 
the firſt Seſſion of Parliament, when they hoped 
for places themſelves, had oppoſed the motion of 
ſuch a bill with great indignation : Now the ſcene 
was a little altered, they ſaw they were not like 
to be favourites, ſo they pretended to be Patriots. 
This looked fo ſtrangely in them, that it was re- 
jected: But another bill of a more reſtrained na- 
ture paſſed, diſabling ſome officers, particularly 
thoſe that were concerned in the prize-office, from 
ſerving in Parliament: To this a general clauſe 
was added, that diſabled all who held any office, 


that had been created ſince the year 1684, or any i 


office that ſhould be created for the future, from 
ſitting in Parliament: This among them, 
and was ſent to the Lords; who did not think fit 
to agree to ſo general a clauſe, but conſented to a 
| 22 diſability, put on ſome offices by name: 
The Commons did not agree to this alteration ; 


| they would have all or nothing : So the bill tell, 
6 6 The 
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The concluſion of che Parliament-ſet-the whole 21705. 
nation in a general ferment; both ſides ſtudied how woynm 


to diſpoſe people's minds in the new elections, 
with great induſtry and zeal: All people looked 
on the affairs of France, as reduced to ſuch a ſtate, 
that the war could not run beyond the period of 
the next Parliament: A well choſen one muſt 
prove a publick bleſſing, not only to England, but 
to all Europe; as a bad one would be fatal to us 
at home, as well as to our allies abroad: The af- 
fairs of Erance were run very low: All methods of 
_ money were now exhauſted, and could 
afford no great ſupplies: So, in imitation of our 


| Exchequer-bills, they began to give out mint- 


bills; but they could nor create that confidence, 
which is juſtly put in parliamentary credit. The 
French had hopes from their party here in Eng- 
land, and there was a disjointing in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the United Netherlands: But as long as 
we were firm and united, we had a great influence 
on the States, at leaſt to keep things entire during 


| the war: So it was viſible that a good election in 


England, muſt give ſuch a proſpect for three 
years, as would have a great influence on all the 
affairs of Europe. | 


I muſt, before I end the relation of the Par- 8 
liament, ſay ſomewhat of the Convocation, that at- ings in the 


tended upon it, tho“ it was then ſo little con- Co 
ſidered, int ſcarce any notice was taken of them, 

and they deſerved that no mention ſhould be made 
of them. The lower houſe continued to proceed 
with much indecent violence: They ſtill held their 
intermediate ſeſſions , and brought up injurious 
and reflecting addreſſes to the upper houſe, which 
gave a very large exerciſe to the patience and for- 
bearance of the Archbiſhop and Biſhops z the Arch- 
biſhop, after he had born long with their perverſe= 
neſs, and ſaw no good effect of it, proceeded. to 
an eccleſiaſtical monition againſt their intermediate 
meetings: This put a ftop to. that, for they would, 
5 | "2208 6 | not 
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not venture on the cenſures, that muſt in courſe 
follow, if no regard was had to the monition, 
At the final prorogation, the Archbiſhop diſmiſſed 
them with a wile Evan op ſpeech 3 he laid 
open to them their indecent behaviour, and the many 
wrong ſteps they had made; to this he added a 
ſevere, but grave reprimand, with much good 
advice. The governing men among them were 
headſtrong and factious, and deſigned to force 
themſelves into preferments, by the noiſe they made, 
and by the ill humour that they endeavoured to 
ſpread among the clergy, who were generally ſoured, 
even with relation to the Queen herſelf, beyond 
what could be imagined poſſible. | 
Naw having given a full relation of our coun- 
ſels and other affairs at home, I ſhall next conſider 
the progreſs of thoſe abroad. The firſt operation 
of the campaign was before Gibraltar: Leak was 
failing from Liſbon thither, and as he went out he 
met Dilks, who was ſent from England, to en- 
creaſe his force; by this addition he had a ſtro 
fleet of 30 men of war, ſo he held on his courſe 


The Siege With all expedition, hoping to find Pointy in the 
of Gibrai- bay of Gibraltar; but a great ſtorm had blown all, 


tar raiſed. 


but five ſhips, up the Mediterranean. Pointy re- 


mained only with theſe, when he was ſurpriſed by 


Leak, who did quickly overpower him, and took 


three capital ſhips ; the other two, that were the 
| | of them, were run aſhore, and burnt near 


Marbella. Leak ſailed to the Levant, to ſee if he 
could overtake thoſe ſhips, that the wind had 


driven from the reſt; but after a fruitleſs purſuit 


for ſome days, he returned back to Gibraltar: 
That garriſon was now ſo well ſupplied, that the 
Spaniards loſt all hopes of being able to take it; 
ſo they raiſed the Siege, turning it into a very 
feeble blockade. This advantage came at the ſame 
time that Verue was loſt, to ballance it. 

Now the campaign was to be opened, the Duke 


of Marlborough deligned that the Moſelle _ 
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| be the ſcene of action, and care had been taken to 1505. 


lay up Magazines of all ſorts in Triers: The States 
conſented, that he ſhould carry the greateſt part Ihe Dulce 


| of their army to the Moſelle, and reſolved to lie Of Marl- 


borough ! 


on the defenſive upon their own frontiers; for they marched 


reckoned that how ſtrong ſoever the Elector of Ba- to Triers. 


| yaria's army was at that time, yet whenſoever 


France ſhould be preſſed, with ſo great a force as 


| they reckoned would be on the Moſelle, he would 


be ordered to ſend ſuch detachments thither, that his 


army would be quickly diminiſhed, and ſo would 


not have the ſuperior ſtrength long. Prince Lewis 
of Baden ſeemed to like this ſcheme of the cam - 


paign ſo. well, and had concurred ſo cordially in 


the concert of it, during the winter, that no doubt | 


vas made of his being both able and willing, to en- 
ter upon this new ſcene of the war: But as the 
| Duke of Marlborough was ſetting out, depending 


on his concurrence, ' he received an expreſs from 
him, excuſing himſelf both on his own want of 
health, and becauſe the force he had about him was 
not conſiderable, nor was that, which he expected, 


like to come to him ſo ſoon as might be wiſhed for. 


This could not ftop the Duke of Marlborough, 
who had ſet his heart on opening the campaign 
in thoſe parts, and had great hopes of ſucceſs: So 
he reſolved to puſh the matter, as far as he could. 
He went to the Prince of Baden to concert matters 
with him; whoſe ill health ſeemed only to be a 
pretence : It was true, that the Princes and cir- 
cles of the empire had not ſent in their quotas, but 

it appeared that there was already ſtrengh enough, 
in conjunction with the army, that the Duke of 
Marlborough was to bring, to advance, and open 
the campaign with great advantage, at leaſt till 
detachments ſhould come from other parts: The 


Prince of Baden at laſt conſented to this, and pro- 


miſed to follow, with all the forces he could 
bring. = 


The 
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1505: The Duke of Marlborough was fo fatisfied with 
ng theſe affurances, that he came back to his army, 
ExpeQing and; quickened their march, ſo that he brought 


| 57 Prince hem to Trier z and he advanced eight leagues 


further, through ſo many defilés, that the French 
might eaſily have made his march both dangerous 
difficult. He poſted himſelf very near Mareſ- 
chal Villars's camp, not doubting but that the 
Prince of Baden would quickly follow him: In- 
ftead of that, he repeated his former excuſe of want 
— health 8 That which gave the worſt 
picions of him was, that it appeared plainly, 
that the French knew what he . — to do; and 
their management ſhewed they depended on it; for 
they ordered no detachments to encreaſe M. Villars's 
army : On the contrary,” the Elector of Bavaria, 
having the ſuperior force, preſſed the States on their 
frontier. Huy was beſieged and taken, after it 
had beyond all expectation held out ten days: 

iege was attacked next; the town was taken, but 
the-citadel held out. Upon this, the States ſent 
to the Duke of Marlborough to march back with 
all poſſible haſte ; he had then eat up the forage 
round about him, and was out 'of all hope, of the 


. Prince of Baden's coming to join him; ſo he faw 


the neceſſity of marching back, after he had loſt 
ſome weeks in a fruitleſs attempt: He made ſuch 


haſte in his march, that he loſt many of his men 


in the way, | by fatigue and deſertion; the 
French gave him no trouble, neither while he lay 

ſo near their camp, nor when he drew off, to 

march away with fo much haſte. To compleat 

Who fail- the ill conduct of the Germans, thoſe who were 
ed him. left with the Magazines at Triers, pretending dan- 
ger, deſtroyed them all, and abandoning I riers, 
retired back to the Rhine. 4p 
The Prince of Baden's conduct through this 
whole matter was liable to great cenſure : The 
worſt ſuſpicion was, that he was corrupted by the 
French. Thoſe who did not carry their cenſure fo 


1 | far, 
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| far, attributed his acting as he did to his pride, and 1705; 
thought he, envying the Duke of Marlborough, 


arid apprehending that the whole glory of the cam- 

ügn would be aſcribed to him, ſince he had the 
ſtronger army, choſe rather to defeat the whole de- 
ſign, than ſee another carry away the chief honour 


of any ſucceſſes, that might have happened. The 


Duke of Marlborough came back in good time to 


raiſe the ſiege of the citadel of Liege; and he re- 


took Huy in chree days: After that, in conjunction 
wich the Dutch army, he advanced towards the 


French lines: He for ſome days amuſed them with The Duke 
feints'; at laſt he made the attack, where he had of Marl- 


deſigned it, and broke through the lines, and gave 
a great defeat to the body of the French that de- 
fended them, with the loſs only of ſeven men on 


his ſide; and ſo without more oppoſition he came lines. 
very near Louvain, the Dyle running between his 
camp and the town: A deluge of rain fell that 
night, and ſwelled the Dyle ſo, that it was not poſ- 


ſible to paſs it. This gave the French time to re- 
cover themſelves out of the firſt-conſternation, that 


| the advantages he had gained put them in: After a 
few days, when the paſſing the Dyle was practica- 


ble, the Duke of Marlborough gave orders for it 
Bur the French were poſted with ſo much advan- 


tage on the other ſide, that the Dutch Generals The 
perſuaded the deputies of the States, that they muſt Dutch 


run a great riſque, if they ſhould venture to force 
the paſſage. The Duke of Marlborough was not a 


little mortified with this, but he bore it calmly, 


and moved another way. After ſome few moti- 
ons, another occaſion was offered, which he intend- 


ed to lay hold on: Orders were given to force te 
paſſage; but a motion through a wood, that was 
thought neceſſary to ſupport that, was not believed 
practicable: So the deputies of the States were a- 


gain poſſeſſed with the danger of the attempt; and 
they thought their affairs were in fo pars, a con- 
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1705; dition,” that ſuch a deſpe rate undertakir 18 , as that 
EN — to be, was not to be ventured on 
This was very uneaſy to the Duke, but be was 
forced to ſubmit to it, tho? very unwillingly: All 
agreed that the enterprize was bold and doubtful; 
ſome thought 2 have ſucceeded, though with 
ſome loſs at firſt; and that if it had ſucceeded, it 
might have proved a deciſive action; others indeed 
looked on it as too deſperate. A great breach was 
like to ariſe upon this, both in the army, and a- 


mong the States at the Hague, and in the towns of 


Folland, in Amſterdam in particular; where the 

burghers came in a body to the Stadthouſe, com- 
Iborough had not fuller powers. 

I can give no judgment in ſo nice a point, in 

which military men were of very different opi- 

nions, ſome juſtifying the Duke of Marlborough, 


as much as others cenſured him: He ſhewed great 


temper on this occaſion, and though it gave him a 
very ſenſible trouble, yet he ſet himſelf to calm all 
the heat, that was raiſed upon it. The campaign 
in Flanders produced nothing after this, but fruit- 


leſs marches, while our troops were ſubſiſted in the 


enemy's. country, till the time came of going into 
winter- quarters. Prince Lewis's — . and 

the caution of the deputies of the States, made this 
campaign leſs glorious than was expected; for ! 

never knew the Dake of Marlborough go out ſo 

full of hopes, as in the beginning of it: Bout things 

had not anſwered his expectation. avon 

The Em- This ſummer the Emperor Leopold died: He 
peror's was the moſt knowing and the moſt virtuous Prince 
1 of his communion; only he wanted the judgment 
that was neceſſary for conducting great affairs, in 


ſuch critical times: He was almoſt always be- 
trayed, and yet he was ſo firm to thoſe, who had 
the addreſs to inſinuate themſelves into his good 
opinion and confidence, that it was not poſſible to 
let him ſee thoſe miſcarriages, that ruined ar af- 
alrs 


7 of the deputies, and that the Duke of 
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fairs ſo often, and brought them ſometimes near the 


laſt extremities: Of theſe every body elſe? ſeemed .... 
more ſenſible than he himſelf. He was devout and 


ſtrict in his * 9 and was ſo implicit in his ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe prieſts, who had credit with him, 
the Jeſuits in particular, that he owed all his trous 
bles to their counſels. - The perſecution they began 
in Hungary raiſed one great war; which gave the 
Turks occaſion to beſiege Vienna, by which he was 
almoſt entirely ſwallowed up: This danger did not 
produce more caution; after the peace of Carlo- 
witz, there was ſo much violence ànd oppreſſion in 
the government of Hungary, both of Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, that this raiſed a ſecond war there, 
which, in conjunction with the revolt of the Elector 
of Bavaria, brought him a ſecond time very near 
utter ruin: Vet he could never be prevailed on, 
either to puniſn, or ſo much as to ſuſpect thoſe, 
whO had ſo fatally entangled his affairs ; that with- 
out foreign aid nothing could have extricated them. 
He vvas naturally merciful to a fault, for even the 
puniſument of criminals was uneaſy tos: him: Let 
all the cruelty in the perſecution of hereticks ſeemed 
toiraife no relentiug in him. It could not but be 
obſerved”: by all Pruteſtants, how much thè ill in- 
fluence>of' the :Popifh Religion appeared in him, 
Who was one of the — moſt virtuous 
Princes of the age; ſince cruelty in the matters of 
religion had a: full courſe under him, though it 
was as contraryi to his natural temper, as it was to 
His intereſts, and proved oftner than once almoſt 
tatal to all his affairs. Eis ſon Joſeph; elected 
King of the Romans, ſueceeded him both in chis 
hereditary and elective dignities : It Was ee out, 
that he would apply himſelf much to buſi 

would avoid thoſe rocks on which his father had 


ſtruck, and almoſt ſplit; and correct thoſe errors - 


to which his father's eaſineſs had expoſed him: He 
promiſed to thoſe miniſters, that the Queen and 
the States had in his court, that he would offer all 
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reaſonable terms to the Hungarians. And he con. 


wn ſented | to. their ſetting a treaty on foot, in which 


they were to be the mediators, and become the 
guarantees for the obſervance of ſuch articles, as 


ſhould be agreed on ; and he gave Denton. — 


that he would not continue in chat 
— with whuch hüt lathe; had — (cap 
v 

He deſired. tas confer — the Duke: of Marl- 
borough, and to concert all affairs with him: The 
Queen conſented to this, and the Duke went to 
Vienna, where he was treated with great freedom 
and confidence, and he had all aſſurances given 
him, that could be given in words: He found, 


that the Emperor was highly diſſatisfied with the 


S 
Empire, 7 WI chcles 0 a 
Franconia, 


that it was neceſſary to bear with that, 
which could not be helped. Abe Duke of Marl - 
borough returned through the hereditary domini - 
ons to Rerlin, where he had learned fo perfectly to 


accommodate himſelf to that King's temper, that 


he ſucceeded in every thing he propoſed, and re- 


nowed: all ttraties for one year longer. He came 


from thence to the court of Handver, and there 
ba gave them full. aſſurances of the Queen's ad. 
bering firmly: to. their intereſts. in maintaining the 
ſocceſſion to the cromn in chæir family, with which 


the Elector was fully ſatisfied: But it appeared that 


the Electoreſs had a mind, to be invited over to 
England. From thence he came back to Holland, 


| and it was near the end of the year before he came 


Affairs ig 


Germany. 


over to England. Thus I have caſt all chat relates 


to bim, in one continued ſeries, e ee 


8 many 8 — 
e German army was not enogether. 
fore Auguſt : It was a very brave one, yet it did 


not much; the French gave way, and retired before 


them: Haguenaw and ſome other # ae were left 
by the French, and poſſeſſed by 2 3 
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A blockade was laid to Fort Lewis. Dos nothing 19056. | 
| was done by that noble army, equal either to their. 
numbers and ſtrength, or to the reputation that the 
Prince of Baden had formerly acquired. This was 
contrary to the gentral expectation; for 20 Wasa 4 
thought, that being at the head of ſa-g 3 q; 
he would have ſtudied to have himſelf, | 
EE that the | 
Duke of A rr . Lon 2 W n had ac ; 


quired. T1624 offs 400 
„ He had 1 in 
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Prince Rugems bad'a any di Italy 
a weak army, and it was both 2 and ill- Italy. 
paid; he was long ſnut 2 within the country of 
Bergamo; at laſt he broke through to Cuſano;; 
here there was a very hot action between him and 
the Duke of Vendoſme ; both ſides pretended they 
had the victory, yet the Duke of Fendoſme ra- 
„ paaſſed the river, and the Imperj ept the field 
„er battle. The French threatned Turin with a 
9 ſiege, but they | with Chivas which held our 4 
ſame months, and was at laſt abandoned; the | 
| Duke of 3 — — near Tu- 1 
rin, and ſeemed to diſpoſt every thing in order to 
a ſiege; but the n Was turned upon Nice, 
tho? lat in the year: They made a brave reſiſtancr 
for many weeks in December they were ere | | 
cpitulate, and * Place e omg | 
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French. | 
-'Fhe amm 2 the Duke of Savoyexpeeſigiun 3 | 

Fre all "theſe. loſſes, was the wonder of all Europe; - 
he had now but eee arm of Booo foot and 4 % —— = 
horſe, and had ſcarce ge to | [ 
theſe 3: he had eg — — BE; 4 
Turin and Coni: But he ſeemed: refolved to be dri- 
ven out of all, rather than abandon the alliance, 
His Dutcheſs with all the clergy, and indeed all his 
ſubjects, prayed: him to ſubmit to the neceſſity of 
his affairs; nothing could ſhake him; he admitted 

| none of his Biſhops nor Clergy into his Councils, 7 
wn as IM Envoy * Count Brianęon told me, he | 
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112 The Hrsroxv of the Reign 
1705. had no certain Father-Confeffor, but ſent ſotnetimes 
9 the Dominicans, and ſometimes to the Fran- 
| eiſcans for a prieſt, rr 
bene rl ard 
Aﬀairs in- 1 turn herb tn Spain, which warthis: year a ſcene 
Spain. of moſt important tranſactions: The firſt cam. 
gn in [Portugal before the hot ſeaſon, produced 
ing: The ſecond campaign ſeemed to promiſe 
IAom but the conduct was fo' feeble,” that 
though the Earl of Galway did all that was poſ- 
ſible, to put things in a good poſture, yet he ſaw a 
e — in the miniſters, and in their whole ma- 
nagement, that made him often deſpair. and wiſh 
himſelf out of the ſervice. Fagel, that commanded 
the Dutch forces, acted in every thing in re 
to him, and it was viſible that the miniſters did 
ſecretly: 'encour chat, by 2 "excuſed 
| themſelves. Tins # oP 2 51 Lais 2 
4 King Charles was ſo difguſted — theſe ro- 
ſent to ceedings, that he was become quite weary of — 
Spain. ing in Portugal: So when the fleet of the als 
Sos Liſbon with an army on board, of above 
5000 men, commanded by the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, he reſolved to go aboard, and to try his 
fortime with them The Almirante of! Caſtile died 
eee chat was a great 
Joſs ; though others did not ſet ſo high a value up- 
k 2 him, nor on any of the in es that were a- 
| the Grandees at Madrid: They were indeed 
| — with ſeveral ſmall matters in King Thi - 
ip's conduct, and with the aſcendant, that the 
French had in all their councils; for they ſaw every 
thing was directed by orders ſent from Verſailles, 
and that their King was really but a Viceroy : They 
were alſo highly provoked at ſome innovations 
made in the ceremonial, which they valued above 
more important matters; many ſeemed diſguſted 


at that conduct, and ine from the court. 


The Marquis of nes was conſidered, as moſt 
active in infuſing jealouſies and a diſlike of the Go- 
Es. | vernment 
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yernment into the other Grandees, fo he was ſeized 1795- 
on, and ſent priſoner ra Navarre z the Grandees, i 
all their condutt, ſhewed more of a haughty ſul- 
lenneſs in maintaining their own privileges, than 
of a generous reſolution to free their country from 

the flayery, under which it was fallen; they ſeemed 

neither to have heads capable of laying any ſolid 

deſigns, for ſhaking off the yoke, nor hearts brave 
enough to undertake it. COLI, > | 

Our fleet ſailed from Liſbon with King Charles; 

they ſtopt at Gibraltar; and carried along with | 
them the Prince of Heſſe, who had been ſo long } 
Goyernor of Barcelona, that he knew both the 
tempers, and the ſtrength, and importance of the | 
place. The firſt deſign of this expedition was con- 
certed with the Duke of Savoy; and che forces 
they had on board, were either to join him, or to 
ke an attempt on Naples or Sicily, às ſhouid be 
found moſt adviſeable There were agents em- 


10 ployed in different parts of Spain, to give an ac- I | 
A count of the diſpoſition. people were in, and of | 
„e what ſeemed maſt practicable, | A body of men 
* role in Catalonia about Vick : pon the knowledge | 
bs King Charles had of this, and upon other adver- | 
ed ments that were ſent to our Court, of the diſpo- | 
. fitions of thoſe of that principality, the orders which f 
Gig Charles deſired were tent; and brought by a | 
b runner, that was diſpatched from the Queen to the 4 
bert: So the fleet ſteered to the coaſt of Catalonia, 1 
5 to try what could be done there. The Earl of Pe- 
ne "borough, who had fer his heart on Italy, and on ; 
Prince Eugene, was not a little diſpleaſed with this, 14 


1) WW a5 appeared in a long letter from him, which the 
Lord Treaſurer ſhewed me. : 

"y Ihey landed not far from Barcelona, and were They 
joined wich many Miquelets and others of the coun- landes 


| tity; theſe were good at pluncering, but could not ae 
1 ſubmit to a regular diſcipline, nor were they wil- 2 
ot lig to expoſe themſelves to dangerous ſervices. 4 
o. Fbarcelona had a garriſon of 5000 men in it; theſe 
os Vor. IV. 1 were 
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112 The Hrsroxv of the Reign 
1705. had no certain Father-Confeſſor, but ſent fotnetimes 
to the Dominicans, and ſometimes to the Fran- 
ciſcans for a prieſt, when he intended * con- 
feſſion. Ingen rumol bad n 
Aﬀairs in I turn next to Spain; which wasthis year a ſcene 
Spain. 2 moſt important tranſactions: The firſt cam. 
gn in before the hot ſeaſon, produced 
The ſecond campaign ſeemed to promiſe 
| but the conduct was ſo feeble,” that 
— the Earl of Gallway did all that was poſ- 
- fable, to put things in a good poſture, yet he ſaw a 
. ds diſpoſition in the miniſters, and in their whole ma- 
magement, that made him often deſpair, and wiſh 
| himſelf out of the ſervice. Fagel, that commanded 
the Dutch forces, acted in every ching in ofition 
I and it — that the miniſters did 
ſecretly encourage | that, by? which :lecuſed 
themſelves. IL cn iis, ans 11 25 
4 King — ſo Sagte unh cheſ 
0 that herwas become quite weary. of 5 
Spain. ing in Portugal: So when the fleet of the allies 
came to Liſbon with an army on board, of above 
Sooo men, commanded by the Earl of Peterbo- 
„ he reſobved to go aboard, and to try his 


3 time; ſome that was a great 

though others did not ſet ſo high a value up- 

on — nor on any of the intrigues that were a- 

mong the Grandees at Madrid : They were indeed 

offended with ſeveral» ſmall: matters in King Fhi- 

lip's conduct, and with the aſcendant, that the 

French had in all their councils; for they ſaw every 

thing was directed by orders ou from Verſailles, 

| and that their King was really but a Viceroy : They 
ES. were alſo highly provoked at ſome innovations 


more important matters; many ſeemed diſguſted 
at that conduct, and withdrew from the court. 
The Marquis of Leganes was conſidered, as moſt 
Ave in * ** and a diſlike of the Go- 
B. vernment 


fortune with them! Tie Alnünmte of Caſtile died 


made in the ceremonial, which they valued above 
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yerament.is into the other Grandees, ſo he was ſeized 1 70g. 
on, and ſent priſoner to Navarre; the Grandees, i 


all their conduct, ſhewed more of à haughty ſul- 
lenneſs in maintaining their own privileges, than 
of a generous reſolution to free their country from 
the flayery, under which it was fallen; they ſeemed 
neither to have heads capable of laying any ſolid 
deligns, for ſhaking off the yoke, nor hearts brave 
enough to undertake it. 


Our fleet ſailed from Liſbon with Kias 8 6 


they ſtopt at Gibraltar; and carried along with 
them the Prince of Heſſe, who had been ſo long 
Governor of Barcelona, that he knew both the 


tempers, and the ſtrength, and importance of the 


The firſt deſign of this expedition was con- 


certed with the Duke ef Savoy; and the forces 


2 had on board, were either to join him, or to 
e an attempt on Naples or Sicily, as ſhouid be 
Pa moſt adviſeable There were agents em- 
ployed in different parts of Spain, to give an ac- 
n people were in, and of 

what ſeemed maſt practicable. A body of men 
roſe in Catalonia hath Vick : Uponthe knowledge 
King Charles had of this, and upon other adver- 
tiſements that were {ent to our Court, of the diſpo- 
fitions of thoſe of that principality, the orders which 
King Charles defired were tent; and brought by a 


runner, that was diſpatched from the Queen to the 


fleet: So the fleet ſteered to the coaſt of Catalonia, 
to try what could be done there. The Earl of Pe- 
terborough, who had ſer his heart on Italy, and on 
Prince Eugene, was not a little diſpleaſed with this, 


35 appeared in a long letter from him, which the | 


Lord Treaſurer ſhewed me. 


They landed not far from Barcelona, and were They 


joined wich many Miquelets and others of the coun- 


u; thee were good at plund ering, but could not 


ſubmit to a regular diſcipline, nor were they wil - 
ling to expoſe themſelves to dangerous ſervices. 
E ca had a garriſon of 5000 men in it; theſe 
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u The His roxy of the Reign 
170g. were commanded by officers, who were entirely in 
=== = de intereſts of King Philip; it ſeemed a very un- 
reaſonable thing to undertake the! ſiege of ſuch a 
place, with ſo mall a force; they could not de- 
pend on the raw and undiſciplined multitudes, that 
came in to join them, who if things ſucceeded not 
in their hands, would ſoon abandon them, or per- 
haps ſtudy to merit a pardon, by cutting their 
throats. - A council of war was called, to conſult 
on what could be propoſed and done; Stanhope, 
who was one of them; told me, that both Engliſh 
and Dutch were all of opinion, that the ſiege could 
not be undertaken, with ſo {ſmall a force; thoſe 
within being as ſtrong as they were, nor did they 
ſee any thing elſe worth the attempting: They 
therefore thought that no time was to be loſt, but 
that they were all to go again on board, and to 
conſider what courſe was next to be taken, before 
the ſeaſon were ſpent, when the fleet would be 
obliged to return back again, and if they could not 
fix themſelves any where before that time, they 
mult ſail back with the fleet. The Prince of Heſſe 
only was of opinion, that they ought to fit down 
before Barcelona; he ſaid, he had ſecret intelligence 
of the good affections of many in the town, who 
were well-known to him, and on whom he relied, 
and he undertook to anſwer for their ſucceſs: This 
could not ſatisfy thoſe who knew nothing of his ſe- 
.crets, and ſo could only judge of things by what 
appeared to them. r 
The King The debate laſted ſome hours: In concluſion, 
preſſed the King himſelf ſpoke near half an hour; he re- 
the ſiege. ſumed the whole debate, he anſwered all the objec- 
tions that were made againſt the ſiege; and treated 
every one of thoſe who had made chem, as he an- 
ſwered them, with particular civilities; he ſup- 
ported the truth of what the Prince of Heſſe had 
5 -aſſerted, as being known to himſelf; he faid, in 
* ; tte ſtate in which his affairs then ſtood, nothing 
could be propoſed that had not great difficulties in 
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zard; but this ſeemed leſs dangerous than any 
other thing that was propoſed : Many of his ſub- 


jets had come and declared for him, to the hazard 
of their lives; it became him therefore to let them 


ſee, that he would run the ſame hazard with them: 
he deſired that they would ſtay ſo long with him, 
till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the 


world might be convinced, that nothing could be 


done, and he hoped that till that appeared, they 


would not leave him; he added, that if their or- 
ders did oblige them to leave him, yet he could not 
leave his on ſubjects: Upon this they reſolved to 
ſit down before Barcelona. They were all amazed 
to ſee ſo young a Prince, ſo little practiſed in buſi- 
neſs, argue ip ſo nice a point, with ſo much force, 
and conclude with ſuch-heroical reſolutions. This 
—— happy in many reſpects; it came to be 
Kn 


wn afterwards, that the Catalans and Mique- 


lets, who had joined them, hearing that they were 
reſolyed to abandon them, and go back to their 
ſhips, had reſolved, either out of reſentment, or 
that they might merit their pardon, to murder as 
many of them as they could. When this ſmall 
army ſate down before Barcelona, they found they 
were too weak to beſiege it; they could ſcarce 


mount their cannon: When they came to examine 


their ſtores, they found them very defective; and 


far ſnort of the quantities that by their liſts they 
expected to find; whether this flowed from trea- 


chery or careleſſneſs, I will not determine; there is 
much of both in all our offices. It ſoon appeared 
that the intelligence was true, concerning the incli- 
nations of choſe in the town, their affections were 
entire for King Charles: But they were over-awed 


by the garriſon, and by Velaſco, who as well as 
the Duke of Popoli, who had the chief command, 


was devoted to the intereſts of King Philip. De- 
ſerters came daily from the town and brought them 
intelligence: The moſt * Was, = 
13 | 2 „ 
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attacked. 
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The .Hisror y ef the Reign 
fort Montjuy was very ill guarded, it bein, 
thought above their ſtrength as wicks an k. 
on it; ſo it was concluded that all the hopes of re- 
ducing Barcelona lay in the ſucceſs of their deſign 
on that fort. Two bodies were ordered to march 
ſecretly that night, and to move towards the other 


fide of Barcelona, that the true deſign might not 


be ſuſpected, for all the hopes of ſucceſs lay in. the 
ſecrecy of the march. The firſt body confiſted of 
800, and both the Prince of Heſſe and the Eat 
of Peterborough led them: The other body con- 
ſiſted of 600, who were to follow theſe at fome 
diſtance; and were not to come above half way up 
the hill, till further order: Stanhope led this body, 
from whom I had this account. They drew up 
with them ſome ſmall field-pieces and mortars; 
they had taken a great compaſs, and had marched 
all night, and were much fatigued by the time 
that they had gained the top of the hill; three 
hundred of them, being commanded to another 
ſide of the fort, were ſeparated from the reſt, and 
miſtaking their way, fell into the hands of a body 
of men, ſent up ow the town to reinforce the 
2 in the fort: before they were ſeparated, 

he whole body had attacked the out-works, and 


Carried them; but while the Prince of Heſſe was 
leading on his men he received a ſhot in his body, 


upon which he fell; yet he would not be carried 
off, but continued too long in the place giving ot- 
ders, and died in a few hours, much and juſty la- 
mented. The Governor of the fort, ſeeing a ſmall 
body in poſſeſſion of the out- works, reſolved to fally 
out upon them, and drew up 400 men in order to it; 
theſe would ſoon have maſtered a ſmall and wearied 
body, diſneartened by ſo great a loſs; ſo chat if he 
had followed his reſolution all was loſt, for all that 
Stanhope could have done, was, to receive, and 


bring off ſuch as could get to him; but one of 


thoſe newly taken, happening to cry out, O poor 
Prince of Heſſe, the Governor hearing this, cal ” 
$i! "_- of 
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for him, and examined him, and when he learned 
terborough were with that body, he concluded 


that the whole army was certainly coming up after 
them ; and reflocting on that, he thought it was 


not fit for him to expoſe his men, ſince he believed 


the Body they were to attack would be ſoon much 
ſuperior to him; ſo he reſolved not to riſque a 
ſally, but to keep within and maintain the fort a- 


1705. 
that bath the Prince of Heſſe and the Earl of Pe- 2 


gainſt them. Thus the Earl of Peterborough con- 


tmued quiet in the out- works, and being reinforeed 
with more men, he attacked the fort, but with no 
great hopes of ſuceeeding: He threw a few bombs 
into it, one of theſe fell happily into the magazine 
of powder, and blew it up: By this the Gover- 
nor and ſome c* the beſt officers were killed, which 
ſtruck the reſt with ſuch conſternation, that they 


delivered up the place. This ſucceſs gave them oy ta- 
Len. 


great hopes, the town lying juſt under the hill, 


which the fort ſtood on: Upon this the party in 


Barcelona, that was well affected to King Charles, 


began to take heart, and to ſhew themſelves: 


And after a few days ſiege, another happy bomb 
fell wich ſo good an effect, . garriſon was 
forced to capitula te. | | 
King Charles was received into Barcelona, with 


they ſeemed reſolved to break through the arti- 


cles granted to the garriſon, and to make ſa- 
crifices of the chief officers at leaſt. Upon that Barcelona 
the Earl of Peterborough, with Stanhope and capitu- 
other officers, rode about the ſtreets, to fo 


tury, and to prevail with the people to maintain 
their articles religiouſly ; and in doing this, Stan- 
hope ſaid to me, they ran a greater hazard, from 


the ſhooting and fire, that was flying about in that 


diforder, than they had done during the whole ſiege : 
They at laſt quieted the people, and the articles of ca- 
pitulation were punctually obſerved. Upon this 


unexpected ſucceſs, the whole principality of Cata- . 
6 ; I 


3 lonia 


| great expreſſions of joy: In the firſt tranſport, | 


op this * 
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. The Hisroxv of the Reign 
1.705. lonia declared for King Charles: I will not proſe- 
A cute this relation ſo minutely in other parts of it, 
having ſet down ſo particularly, that which I had 
from ſo good a hand, chiefly to ſet forth the ſig- 
nal ſteps of Providence, that did appear in this 
Matter. IR WW | ene IAAK 8 
Soon aſter, our fleet ſailed back to England, 
and Stanhope was ſent over in it, to give a full 
relation of this great tranſaction: By him King 
King Charles wrote to the Queen a long and clear ac- 
— count of all his affairs; full of great acknowledge. 
erterd⸗ ments of her aſſiſtance, with a high commendation 
of all her ſubjects, more particularly of the Earl of 
Peterborough ; The Queen was pleaſed to ſhew me 
the letter; it was all writ in his own hand, and the 
French of it was ſo little correct, that it was not 
like what a Secretary wofld have drawn for him: 
63 ſo from that I concluded he ed it himſelf. 
I The Lord Treaſurer had likewiſe another long let- 
ter from him, which he ſnewed me: It was all in 
his own hand: Ons correction ſeemed to make it 
evident, that he himſelf compoſed it. He 
wrote towards the end of the letter, that he muſt 
depend on his Photon 3. upon reflection, that 
word ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a ſubject, ſo it 
was daſhed out, but the letters were ſtill plain, and 
inſtead of it Application was writ over head: Theſe 
letters gave a great idea of o young and unexperi- 
enced a Prince, who was able to write with ſo much 
clearneſs, judgment, and force. By all that is re- 
ported of the Prince of Lichtenſtein, that King 
could not receive any great aſſiſtance from him: 


He was ſpoken of, as a man of a low genius, Who 


thought of nothing but the ways of enriching him- 
ſelf, even at the hazard of ruining his maſter's bu- 


ſineſs. 


Affairs at Our affairs at ſea were more proſperous this year, 


ſes. than they had been formerly: In the beginning of 
the ſeaſon our cruizers took ſo many of the French 
privateers, that we had ſome thouſands of their ſea- 
VVV os mt 
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men in our hands: We kept ſuch a ſquadron before 1505. 


were given the Earl of Gallway, that things ſhould 


thewed: me, it appeared that he was then fully con- 
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Breſt, that the French fleet did not think fit to ven- 
ture out, and their Toulon fquadron had ſuffered ſo 

much in the action of the former years, that they 

either could not, or would not venture out: By 

this means our navigation was ſafe, and our trade 

was proſperous. | ee On 1 

The ſecond campaign in Portugal ended worſe | 
than the firſt : Badajos was beſieged, and the Earl L 
of Gallway hoped he ſhould have been quickly ma- 9 
ter of it; but his hopes were not well grounded, for a 


1 


the ſiege was raiſed: In one action the Earl of Gall- The fiege 
way's arm was broke by a cannon- ball: It was cut of Badajos 
off, and for ſome days his life was in great danger; raiſed. 
the miſcarriage of the deſign heightening the — 

that followed his wound, by the vexation that it 

gave him. But now upon the news from Catalonia, 

the councils of Portugal were quite changed: They The coun- 
had a better proſpect than formerly, of the reduc- cils of Por- 
tion of Spain: The War was now divided, which gal. 
lay wholly upon them before: And the French party 

in that court had no more the old pretence, to ex- 

cuſe their councils by, which was, that it was not 

fit for them to engage themſelves too deep in that 

war, nor to provoke the Spaniards too much, and 

ſo expoſe themſelves. to revenges, if the allies ſhould 

deſpair aud grow weary of the war, and recall their 

troops and fleets. But now that they ſaw the war 

carried on ſo far, in the remoteſt corner of Spain, 

which muſt give a great diverſion to king Philip's | 
forces, it ſeemed a much ſafer, as well as it was an 
eaſier thing to carry on the war, with more vigour 

tor the future. Upon this all poſſible aſſurances 


be conducted hereafter fully to his content So that 
by two of his diſpatches, which the Lord Treaſurer 


vinced of the ſincerity of cheir intentions, of which 
he was in great doubt, or rather deſpairing tormerly. 5 
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— Tranſylvania was almoſt entirely reduced ; Ragotzi 
of alrs in 
Hungary. 


And in 
Poland. 


land in diſguiſe, a 
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In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully: 


had great misfortunes there, as the court of Vienna 
— progreſs of the new emperor's arms, 

ut this was not to be much depended on: They 
could not conceal on the other hand the great rava- 


Ses, that the malecontents made in other places: 


So that Hungary continued to be a ſcene of confu- 
ſion and plunder. 55 Ga 
Poland was no better: King Auguſtus's party 
continued firm to him, tho' his long ftay in Saxony 
gave credit to a teport ſpread about, that he was re- 
ſolved to abandon that kingdom, and to return to it 
no more: This ſummer paſt over in motions, and 
actions of no great conſequence: what was gained 


in one place, was loſt in another. Staniſlaus got 


himſelf to be crowned : The old Cardinal, tho 


ſummoned to Rome, would not go thither: He 
fuffered himfelf to be forced to own Staniſlaus, but 


died before his coronation, and that ceremony was 
performed by the Biſhop of Cujavia : The Muſco- 
vites made as great ravages in Lithuania, as they 
had done formerly in Livonia : The King of | Swe- 


dien was in perpetual motion: But tho' he endea- 


voured it much, he could not bring things to a de- 
cifive action. In the beginning of winter, King 
Auguttus, with —_ ons only, broke thro* Po- 

got to the Muſcovite army, 
which was put under his command. The campaign 
went on all the winter-feafon, which, conſidering 
the extream cold in thoſe parts, was thought a 


thing impracticable before. In the ſpring after, 


Reinſchild a Swediſh General, fell upon the Saxon 


army, that was far ſuperior to his in number: 
He had not above 10000 men, and the Saxons 
were about 18000: He gave them a total defeat, 
killed about 7000, and took 8000 priſoners, and 
their camp, baggage, and artillery: Numbers up- 
on ſuch occaſions are often ſwelled, but it is certain 
this was an entire victory: The Swedes gave it out, 
4 | that 
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that they | not loſt a thoufand men in the action; 2903. 


and yet even this great advantage was not like to 
put an end to the war, nor to the diſtractions, into 


| which that miſtrable kingdom was caſt; In it the 


world faw the miſchiefs of an elective government, 


| eſpecially when the Electors have loft their virtue, 


and fet themſelves to ſale. - The King of Sweden 


continued in an obſtinate averſion to all terms of 
peace: His temper, his courage, and his military 
conduct were much commended; only all faid he 
grew too ſavage, and was ſo poſitive and perempto- 


ry in his refolutions, that no applications could ſoften 


him: He would ſcarce admit them to be made: 


He was faid to be devout almoſt to enthuſiaſm, and 


he was ſeverely engaged in the Lutheran rigidity, 
@ almoſt equally againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts: On- 
ly his education was ſo much neglected, that he 


had not an equal meaſure of knowledge, to direct 


his zeal. 


This is ſuch a general view of che ſtate of Europe 
this ſummer, as . ſerve to ſhew how things went 
on in every part of it. I now return to England. 


The election of the Members of the Houſe of Com- A parlia- 


all people, tragical apprehenſions of the danger the 
church was in: The univerſities were inflamed with 


8 this, and they took all means to it over the 


nation, with much vehemence : The danger the 


church of England was in, grew to be as the word 
given in an army; men were known as they an- 
ſwered it: None carried this higher than the Jaco- 


bites, tho* they had made a ſchiſm in the church: 
At laſt, even the Papiſts, both at home and abroad, 
ſeemed: to be diſturbed; with the fears that the dan- 
ger our church was in, put them under: and this 
was ſupported by the Paris Gazette, 'tho* the party 


Eng 


Y 


ſeemed concerned and aſhamed of that. Books | 
were writ and diſperſed over the nation with great 


induſtry, to poſſeſs all people — 


| mons was managed with zeal and induſtry on both ment cho- 
| fides: The Clergy took great pains to infuſe, into ben in 


land. 
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170g. ſions that the; church was to be given up, that the 


8 * 


Biſhops were betraying it, and that the court would 


ſell it to the diſſenters. They alſo hoped, that this 
campaign, proving leſs proſperous than had been 
expected, might put the nation into ill humour, 
which might turniſh them with ſome advantages. 


In oppoſition. to all this, the court acted with fuch 


caution and coldneſs, that the whigs had very little 
ſtrength given them by the miniſters, in managing 


elections: They ſeemed rather to look on, as indit- 


ferent ſpectators, but the whigs exerted themſelves 
with great activity and zeal. The diſſenters, who 
had been formerly much divided, were now united, 
entirely in the intereſts of the government, and 


joined with the whigs every where. 


When the elections were all over, the court took 
more heart: for it appeared, that they were ſure of a 
great majority, and the Lord Godolphin declared 
himſelf more openly, than he had done formerly, in 
favour of the Whigs: The firſt inſtance given of this, 


was the diſmiſſing of Wright, who had continued 


ſo long Lord - Keeper, that he was fallen under a 


high degree of contempt with all ſides; even the to- 
tries, tho“ he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him: He 
was ſordidly covetous, and did not at all live ſuita- 

- bly to that high poſt: He became extream rich, 


yet I never heard him charged with bribery in his 
court, but there was a foul rumour, with relation to 
the livings of the Crown, that were given by the 


| Great Seal, as if they were ſet to ſale, by the officers 


Cowper 
Lord- 


Keeper, 


Ahe ſeals being ſent for, they were given to Cow- 


per, a gentleman of a good family, of excellent 


parts and of an engaging deportment, very eminent 
in his profeſſion; and who had for many years been 


* conſidered, as the man who ſpoke the beſt of any in 
the Houſe of Commons: He was a very acceptable 


man to the-whig party: They had been much dil- 


guſted with the Lord Treaſurer, for the coldneſs 
he expreſſed, as if he would have maintained a neu- 
aroit d 1 . trality 
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vhigs to him. 


there: "Thoſe who were employed in the former 
ſeſſion, could not undertake to carry a majority: So 

all the Duke of Queenſbury's friends were again 
brought into employment. The Duke of *Argyle's 
inſtructions were, that he ſhould endeavour to pro- 
cute an act, ſettling the ſucceſſion as it was in Eng- 
land, or to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of the 


his inſtructions before the reſt of the Miniſters there; 
ok the M | 
f a firſt try that, which was firſt named in the inſtruc- 
ed tions, and he ſeemed confident, that if all who were 
in in imploy ments would concur in it, they ſhould 
us, be able to carry it. Thoſe of another mind, who 


ied were in their hearts for the pretended Prince of Wales, 


r 2 WT put: this by with great zeal : They ſaid they muſt 
to- not begin with that, which would meet with great 
He oppoſition, and be perhaps rejected: That would 
ita- beget ſuch an union of parties, that if they miſcar- 


ch, tied in the one, they would not be able to carry the 


his other; therefore they thought that the firſt propoſi- 
10 don ſhould be for the union: that was popular, 
the and ſeemed to be a remote thing; fo there would 
cers be no great oppoſition made to a general act about 


it. Thoſe who intended ſtill to oppoſe it, would of {of 
OW- reckon they would find matter enough in the * rti- +6AC44:4 SELL 
lent culars, to raiſe a great oppoſition;” and ſo to defeat 


nent it. This courſe was agreed on, at which the Mar- 


trality between the two parties; tho? the one ſupport· 170 
ed him, while the other deſigned to ruin him: But 
this ſtep went a great way towards the reconciling the - 


A ſeſion of Parliament met this ſummer in Scots 
land: There was a change made in the Miniſtry 


two kingdoms: When he came to Scotland, and laid 


ueſs of Anandale preſſed,” that they ſhould 
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deen queſs of Anandale was ſo highly offended, that he. an a8 for 
y in W concurred no more in the councils of thoſe, who a treaty of 
able gave the other advice. Some did ſincerely deſire union paſt. 


diſ. che union, as that Which would render the whole 
Inch iſland happy: others were in their hearts againſt it; 


they thought it was a plauſible ſtep, which they be- 


RY 


n 


lieved 


| 
. RP The HisTorY;9i-the Reign 
1795; lieved would run, hy a long treaty, into a courſe of 
ſome years, chat during that time, they would be 
. in their imploy ments, and they ſeemed to 
think it was impoſſible ſo to adjuſt all matters, a 
ie frame ſuch à treaty, as would paſs in the Parlia- 
5 ments of both Kingdoms. The Jacobites concurred 
: all heartily in this: It kept the ſettling the fucceſ. 
l lion at a, diſtance, and very few looked on the mo- 
tion for the union, as any thing but a pretence, to 
— matters yet longer in ſuſpence: So this being 
propoſed in Parliament, it was ſoon and, — 
agreed to, with little or no oppoſition. But tha 
being over, complaints were made of the acts paſſed, 
in ſ che Parliament of England: which carried ſuch | 
n appearance of threatning, that many thought i 
came them na to enter on a treaty, tall theſe 
ſhould be repealed. It was carried, but not with- 
out- difficuley, that no clauſe relating to that ſhould 
de in the act, that; empowered the Queen to name 
the commiſſioners; but that an addreſs ſhould be 
made to the: Queen, praying her that no proceed- 
ings ſhould be made in the treaty, till the act, that 
declared the Scotch aliens by ſuch a day, ſhould be 
tepealed: They alſo. voted, that none of that na- 
tion ſhould enter upon any ſuch treaty, till that 
were firſt done. This was popular, and no oppoſi- 
tion was made to it: But thoſe who had ill inten- 
tions, hoped that all would be defeated by it. The 
ion run out into a great length, and in the har- 
veſt· time, which put the country to a great charge. 
The ſtate In Ireland, the new heat among, the proteſtants 
ef Ireland. there, raiſed: in the Earl of Rocheſter's time, rs con- 
nived at, if not encouraged; by the Duke of Or- 
: mond, went on ſtill: A body of hot clergymen 
nt from England, began to form meetings in 
Dublin, and to have emiſſaties and a correſpon- 
dence over Ireland, on deſign to raiſe the tame 
fury i in the clergy of that kingdom againſt the 
diſſenters, that — had raiſed here in England : 
Mn .this Was _ the effect of an unthink- 
| ing 
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e of MW ig and in- governed heat among ess if it was 1905. 
| be ſet vn by foreign practices, was not yet viſible. It 
d to did certainly ſerve their ends, fo that it was not to 

„ Az be doubted, chat they: were not wanting in "their 

lia. endeavours to keep it up, and ro promote it, 

red whether they were the original contrivers of iticur 

cel: not; for indeed hot men, not practise i in affairs, 

no. ate apt enough of their own: accord, to run UID 

0 wild- and unreaſonable extravagances 

ing The Parliament of England met in the — — of A Parlia- 
lily October: The firſt: ſtruggle was about) the choice any nd 
ha WY of4-tpeaker, by which à judgment was to be made la 
ed, of the temper and inclinations uf the members. 

uch The court declared for Mr. Stith: He was a man 

t it of clear parts, and of a good b expreſſion : He was 

neſe then in no oyment, but he had gone thro? 


ith- great poſts in former reign, wich reputation A ſpeaker 
uld WF and honour. He had been a commiſſioner of the hoſen. . 
ume treaſuty and of lor of the exchequer :- He had, 


be from his firſt/ tering ur-/inithe und bes this; 

ed - roughly in che principles and intereſts ef che whi 

hat yet with a due temper in all perfonai things, i: 

| be relation to the Tories: But they all declared a: 

na- gainſt him for Nr. Bromley, à man of à graue 

hat deportment; and good morals, but looked on as 

ofi- a violent Tory, and us a great favourer of Jacobites z 

en- which appeared eidently in a vclation he printed 

he of his travels. No matter of that ſort bad ever 

ar- been carried wich ſuch heat on both ſides, as this 

ge. vas: So that it was juſt to form a judgment upon | 
nes it of the temper of che houſe, it went tor Mr. { 
n- Smieh by a majority of four and forty. ; 


r- The Queen after the had confirmed this choice, 
cn made a ſpeech, in which ſhe recommended union 
in do them, in a very particular manner: She com- 


on- moan of the re that were ſpread by ill- 
me deſigning men, of the e danger che * was in, 
the who under theſe inſinuations covered that, which 
d: they durſt not own : She recommended the care 
k- of che publick ſupplies to the Commons, and 
ng : 5 ſpoke 


* 
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no doubt, great cauſe of complaint. The firſt 
election that was judged, was that of St. Albans, 


town; which was done all England over, by — 


third's time, and ſaid many other virulent; things 
againſt her; for indeed ſhe: was looked upon, by 


The Hisroxv of the Reign 


705. ſpoke of the Duke of Savoy in high and very ob. 


terms. This produced addreſſes from both 
Houſes, in which they expreſſed a deteſtation of 


thoſe practices of infuſing into her ſubjects ground. 
leſs fears concerning the church: This went eaſily, 
for ſome kept out of the way, from whom it was 


expected, that they would afterwards open more 
copiouſly on the ſubject. The chairmen of the 
ſeveral committees of the Hbuſe of Commons, 


were men of whom the court was well aſſured. 


The firſt matter, with which they commonly 


begin, is to receive petitions againſt the members | 


returned, ſo that gave a further diſcovery of the 
inclinations of the majority: The corruption of the 
nation was grown to ſuch a height, and there was 
ſo much foul practice on all hands that there was, 


where the Dutcheſs of Marlborough bad a houſe: 
She recommended Admiral Killigrew to thoſe in the 


ſons of quality, Who had any intereſt in the 
ers: yet tho much foul practice was proved on 
other hand, and there was not the leaſt colour 
of evidence, to fix any ill practice on her, ſome 
reflected very indecently upon her: Bromley com- 
pared her to Alice Piers, in King Edward the 


the whole party, as the perſon who had reconciled 
the Whigs to the Queen, from whom ſhe was na- 
turally very averſe. Moſt of the controverted 
elections were carried in favour of the Whigs: 
In ſome few they failed, more by reaſon of private 
animoſities, than by the ſtrength of the other fide. 
The Houſe: of Commons came readily in to vote 
all the ſupplies that were aſked, and went on to 
provide proper funds for them. | 1 00 
The moſt important debates that were in this 
ſeſſion began in the Houſe of Lords; the _ 
| h Fe eing 
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b. preſet at them all: The Lord Haverſham 1 170 5. 

oth on 27 motions of the Tory ſide: He arraign- < 
qo the Duke of Marlborough's conduct, both on 

d- the Moſelle and in Brabant, and reflected ſeverely 

ly, on the Dutch, which he carried ſo far as to fay, 

vs that the war coſt them nothing; and after he had 

ore wandered long in a rambling diſcourſe, he came at 

the MW laſt: to the point which was laid, to be the debate 

ns, of che day: He ſaid we had declared a ſucceſſor "IO, 

to the Crown, *who was at a great diſtance from bout the 4 

oly us: While the Pretender was "much nearer ;/a —_— | 

ers Scotland was armed and ready to receive him; and j | 

the ſeemed reſolved not to have the ſame | ſucceſſor, for } 

the I whom England had declared: Theſe were threat- 1 

vas wing Dangers that hung over us, and might be 2 

vas, near us. He concluded, that he did not ſee how | | 

arſt they could be prevented, and the nation made ſafe, | 

ns, by any other way, but by nn the next ſucceſſor 

ſe: to come and live among us. The Duke of Buck- 

the . iggham, the Earls of Rocheſter; Nottingham, and 

er- Angleſey carried on the debate, with great earneſt - | 

ur- ness: It was urged, that they had cworn to main- 1 

on tain tlie ſueceſſion, and by that they were bound to 

our init on this motion, ſince there was no means fo 

"me ſite to maintain it, as to have the ſucceſſor upon 

m- the ſpot, ready to aſſume and maintain his right:? 

the It appeared, thro? our whole hiſtory, that whoſo- 

ng ever came firſt into England, had always carried 

by ie The pretending ſucceſſor might be in England 

led 1 within three days, whereas it might be three weeks 

na- before the declared ſuceeſſor could come: From 

ted thence it was inferred, that the danger was 

os: apparent-and dreadful, if the ſucceſſot ſhould not 

rate de brought over: If King Charles had been in 

ide. Spain, When the late King died, probably that 

ote would have prevented all this war, in which we 

to were now engaged. With theſe. Lords, by a 

ſtrange wens all ds Tories Joined and by an- 

this WW other, and as ſtrange a reverſe, all the Whigs 

cen Joined in oppoſing it. They thought this matter 

ing was 


228 The Hisroxr of the Reign 
1705, was to be left wholly to the Queen; that it was 
neither proper nor ſafe either for he Crown, or 

for the nation, that the heir ſhould. not be in an 

entire dependence on the Queen; a 2 between 
two courts might throw us into great diſtractions, 
and be attended with very ill conſequences: The 
next ſucceſſor had expreſſed a full ſatisfaction, and 
kepſted on the aſſurances the Queen had given her, 
olf her firm adherence to her title, and to the main- 
d.,ining of it: The, nation, was prepared for it, by 
the orders the Queen had given to name her in the 
S000 5 Prayers of the church: Great endeavours had 
been uſed, to bring the Scotch nation to declare 
the lame ſucceſſor. It was true, we ftill wanted 
One great ſecurity, we had not yet made any pro- 
viſion, for carrying on the government, for main. 
taining the publick quiet, for proclaiming and 
ſending, for the ſucceſſor; and for keeping things 
in order, till the Jucceſſor ſhould come: It ſeemed 
therefore neceſſary, to make an effectual proviliou 
againſt the diſorders, that might happen in ſuch an 
jünterval. This was pro ſec firſt by myſelf, and 
it was ſeconded by the Lord  Godolphin, and all 
the Whigs went into it; and ſo the queſtion was 
put upon the other motion, as. firſt made, by a 
Previous diviſion, whether that ſhould be put or 
not, and was carried in the negative by about three 
T r 3 
Ihe Queen heard the debate, and ſeemed. amaz- 
ed at the behaviour of ſome, who when they had 
credit with her, and apprehended. that ſuch a mo- 
non might be made by the Whigs, had poſſeſſed 
her with deep prejudices againſt it: For they made 
her apprehead, that when the next ſucceſſor ſhould be 
brought over, ſhe herſelf would be ſo eclipſed by 
it, that ſhe would be much in the ſucceſſor's power, 
and reign. only at her or his courteſy: Yet theſc 
. Yeu perſons, having now loſt their intereſt in her, 
and their - poſts, were driving on that very mo- 
- tion, which they had made her apprehend was the 


moſt 
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moſt fatal ching that could befall. 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough told me, but ſhe named 
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no perſon: And upon it a very black ſuſpicion 
was taken up, by ſome, that the propoſers of this 
matter knew, or at leaſt believed; that the Queen 
would not agree to the motion, which way ſoever 
it might be brought to her; whether in an ad- 
dreſs, or in a bill; and then they might reckon, 
that this would give ſuch a jealouſy, and create 
ſuch a miſunderſtanding between her and the Par- 
lament, or rather the whole nation, as would un- 
ſettle her whole government, and put all things 
in diſorder. But this was only a Went and 
more cannot be made of it. : W 


. 
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The Lords were now engaged to go on in the A bill for 
debate for a regency © It was opened by the Lord a regency. 


Wharton in a manner, that charmed the whole 
Houſe: He had not been preſent at the former 


debate, but he faid he was much delighted, with 


what he had heard concerning it; he ſaid, he had 
ever looked on the ſecuring a Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, as that which ſecured all our hap - 
pineſs: He had heard the Queen recommend from 
the throne, union and agreement to all her ſubjects, 
with a great emotion in his own mind: It was now 
evident, there was a divinity about her, when ſhe 
ſpoke 3” the cauſe was certainly ſupernatural, for 
we ſaw the miracle that was wrought by it; now 
all were for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; it had not 


been always fo : He rejoiced in their converſion, 
and confeſſed it was a miracle: He would nat, he 
could not, he ought not to ſuſpect the ſincerity 


of thoſe, who moved for inviting the next ſucceſſor 
over; yet he could not hinder himſelf from re- 
membring what had paſſed, in a courſe of many 


ears; and how men had argued, voted and pro- 


teſted all that while. This confirmed his opinion 
that a miracle was now wrought; and that might 


oblige ſome to ſhew their change, by an excels of 


zeal, which he could not but commend, tho' he 
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1705.. did not fully agree to it, After this preamble, he 
opened the propolition for the regency, in all the 


branches of it; That regents ſhould be empower'd 
to act, in the name of the ſucceſſor, till he ſhould 
ſend over orders: That beſides thoſe, whom the 
Parliament ſhould name, the next ſucceſſor ſhould 
ſend over a nomination ſealed up, and to be 
opened, when that accident ſhould happen, of 
_ perſons who ſhould act in the ſame capacity, with 
thoſe who ſhould be named by Parliament: So 
the motion being thus digeſted, was agreed to by 
all the Whigs, and a bill was ordered to be brought 
in, purſuant to theſe 8 But upon the 
debate on the heads of the bill, it did appear that 
the converſion, which the Lord Wharton had ſo 

pleaſantly magnified, was not ſo entire as he ſeem- 
cd to ſuppoſe: There was ſome cauſe given to 
doubt of the miracle; for when a ſecurity, that 
was real and viſible, was thus offered, thoſe who 
made the other motion, flew off from it. They 
pretended, that it was becauſe they could not go 
off from their firſt motion; but they were told, that 
, the immediate ſucceſſor might indeed, during her 
life, continue in England, yet it was not to be 
ſuppoſed, that her ſon the Elector could be always 
abſent from his own dominions, and throw off 
all care of them, and of the concerns of the empire, 
in which he bore ſogreat a ſhare. If he ſhould go 
over, for ever ſo ſhort a time, the accident might 
happen, in which it was certainly neceſſary to 
pens ſuch an expedient, as was now offered. 

his laid them open to much cenſure, but men en- 
gaged in parties are not ealily put out of counte- 
nance. It was reſolved, that the regents ſhould be 
ſeven and no more; and they were fixed by the 
poſts they were in: The Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treaſurer, Lord 


Preſident, Lord Privy Seal, Lord High Admiral, 
and the Lord Chief Juſtice for the time being, 


were named for that high truſt, The tories ſtrug- 


gled 
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e | pled hatd, that the Lord Treaſurer ſhould not be 1705. 
© one, only to ſhew their ſpite to the Lord Godolphin, ws 


d but the motion was rejected with ſcorn; jfor it 
d ſeemed ridiculous, in a time, when there might be 
e much occaſion for money, to exclude an officer 


d from that high truſt, who alone could furniſh them 

e with it, or dreck them how to be furniſhed. The 

of tories moved, that the Lord Mayor of London 

h MW ſhould be one, but that was likewiſe rejected: for the 

50 deſign of the act was, that the government ſnould 

y be carried on, by thoſe who ſhould be at that 

it {MW time in the conduct and ſecret of affairs, and were 

ge perſons nominated by the Queen; whereas the 
Lad Mayor was choſen by the city, and had no 

ſo practice in buſineſs. -Theſe regents were required 


n- to proclaim the next ſucceſſor, and to give orders 
to for the like proclamation over England and Ire- 
at land: The next ſucceſſor might ſend a triplicate of 
ho the perſons, named by her or him; one of - theſe 


ey was to be depoſited with the Archbiſhop of Can- 
go WE terbury, another with the Lord Keeper, and a third 


ar with his own miniſter, reſiding at this court; up- 

er on the producing whereof, the perſons nominated ' 

be were to join with the regents, and to act in equality 

ys with them: The laſt Parliament, even though diſ- 

off ſolved, was to be preſently brought together, and em- 

re, power d to continue ſitting for ſix months; and thus 

g0 things were to be kept in order, till the ſucceſſor 

rht ſhould either come in perſon, or ſend over his orders, 

to The tories made ſome oppoſition to every Great op- 
ed. branch of the act, but in that of the Parliament's pofition 
en- ſitting, the oppdſition was more remarkable: The made to it, 
te- Earl of Roceſter moved, that the Parliament and 


be the regents ſhould be limited, to paſs no act of repeal, 
the of any part of the act of uniformity, and in his 
ers poſitive way ſaid, if this was not agreed to, he 
rd ſhould ſtill think the church was in danger, not- 
al, withſtanding what they had heard from the throne, 
ag, in the beginning of the ſeſſion. It vas objected to 
1o- this, that if the regal power was in the regents, 
led 5 e and 
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and if the Parliament was likewiſe a legal one, then 
by the conſtitution the whole legiſlature was in 


© - them, and that could not be limited : for they 


#could repeal any law that limited them; but the 
Judges were of opinion, that the power of regents 
might be limited: ſo that, as the deſign of moving 
this might be, to have a new colour to poſſeſs the 
.clergy, that there was a fecret deſign againſt the 
church, which might break out at ſuch. a time, the 
Lords gave way to it, though they thought it 
unreaſonable, and propoſed with no good. deſign, 
The tories, upon the yielding this to them, pro- 
poſed a great many more limitations, ſuch as the 
reſtraining the regents from conſenting to a repeal 
of the act for Triennial Parliaments, the acts for 
trials in caſes of treaſon, and ſome others: And 
ſo extravagant were they, in their deſign of making 
the act appear ridiculous, that they propoſed as a 
limitation, that they ſhould not have power to re- 
peal the acts of ſucceſſion: All theſe were rejected 
with ſcorn and indignation; the Lords ſeeing by 
this their error in yielding to that, propaſed by the 
Earl of Rocheſter. The bill paſſed in the Houſe of 
Lords, but the tories proteſted againſt it. 

1 never knew any thing, in the management of 
the tories, by which they ſuffered more in their 
reputation, than by this: They hoped, chat the 
motion for the invitation would have cleared them 
of all ſuſpicions, of inclinations towards the pretend- 
ed Prince of Wales, and would have reconciled the 
body of the nation to them, and turned them a- 
gainſt all, who ſhould oppoſe it: But the progreſs 
of the matter produced a contrary effect: The 
management was ſo ill diſguiſed, - that it was vi- 
ſible they intended only to provoke the Queen by 
it, hoping that the provocation might go ſo ſar, that 
in the ſequel all their deſigns might be brought 


about, though by a method that ſeemed quite con- 


trary to them, and deſtructive of them. 


The 
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The bill lay long in the Houſe of Commons, 170g. 
by a ſecret management, that was againſt it: The wy 
tories there likewiſe propoſed, that the next ſuc- A ſecret 


ceſſor ſhould be brought over; which was oppoſed manage- 


by the whigs, not by any vote againſt it, but by the Houſe | 


reſolving to go thro' the Lords bill firſt : The ſe- of Com- 


| cret management was: from Hanover. Some in- mons. 


digent perſons, and others imployed by the tories, 
had ſtudied to infuſe jealouſies of the Queen and 
her miniſters, into the old Electoreſs. She was then 
ſeventy-five; but had ſtill fo much vivacity, that 
as ſhe was the moſt knowing, and the moſt en- 
tertaining woman of the age, ſo ſhe ſeemed willing 
to change her ſcene, and to come and ſhine among 
vs here in England; they prevailed with: her to 
write a letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in- 


| timating her readineſs. to come over, if the Queen 


and Parliament ſhould deſire it: This was made 


publick by the intriguing perſons in that court: 
| And a colour was ſoon found, to keep ſome whi 


from agreeing to the act. In the act that firſt ſettled 

the ſucceſſion, one limitation, (as was told in its 
proper place) had been, that when the Crown ſhould 
paſs into that Houſe, no man who had either place 
or penſion ſhould be capable of fitting in the 
Houſe of Commons: The clauſe in this Yau, that 
empowered either the Parliament, that ſhould be 
current at the Queen's death, or that which hal 
fate laſt (though diſſolved) to fit for ſix months, or 
till the ſucceſſor ſhould diflolve it, ſeemed con- 
trary to this incapacitating clauſe, in the former act. 


| Great exceptions were taken to this by fome '2ea- 


lous whigs, who were fo poſſeſſed with the notion 
of a ſelf-denying bill, as neceſſary. to preſerve pub- 
lick liberty, from the practices of a deſigning 
court, that for ſome weeks there was cauſe to 
fear, not only the loſs of the bill, but a breach 
among the whigs upon this head: Much pains 
were taken, and with very good effect, to heal 
this: It was at laſt ſettled; a great many offices 
= 77 0 ES Were 
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F705: were enumerated, and it was declared that every 


wan, Who held any of theſe, was thereby incapa. 


cCiͤtated from fitting in the Houſe of Commons; 

. and every member of the houſe, who did accept of 

any other office, was upon that excluded the houſe, 

and a new writ was to go out, to thoſe whom he 
repreſented, to chooſe again; but it was left free 

| to them to chooſe him, or any other as they pleaſed. 
The act of It was deſired by thoſe, who preſſed this matter 
3 moſt, chat it ſnould take place only in the next 
* reign: But to remove all jealouſy, the miniſters 
were content, that theſe clauſes ſhould take place 
immediately, upon the diſſolution of the preſent 
Parliament. And when the Houſe of Commons 

ſent up theſe ſelf-denying clauſes to the Lords, they 

added to them a repeal of that clauſe, in the firſt 

act of ſucceſſion, by which the ſucceeding Princes 

were limited to govern by the advice of their coun- 

cil, and by which all the Privy-Counſellors were to be 

obliged to ſign their advices ; which was impractica. 

ble, fince it was viſible that no man would be a Privy- 
Counſellor on thoſe terms : The Lords added the re- 

peal of this clauſe, to the amendments ſent up by the 

| Commons; and the Commons readily agreed to it, 
The dan- After this act had paſſed, the Lord Halifax 
gers of the ſemembring what the Earl of Rocheſter had faid, 
PR concerning the danger the church might be in, 
10. 1. moved that a day might be appointed, to enquire 
| into thoſe dangers, about which fo many tragj- 
cal ſtories had been publiſhed of late : A day was 
appointed for this, and we were all made believe, 

that we ſhould hear many frightful things: But our 
expectations were not anſwered : Some ſpoke of 
danger from the Preſbytery, that was ſettled in 
Scotland: Some ſpoke of the abſence of the next 
ſucceſſor: Some reflected on the occaſional. bill, 

that was rejected in that houſe: Some complained 

of the ſchools of the diſſenters: And others re- 

flected on the principles, that many had drank in, 


that were different from thoſe formerly received, | 


and that ſeemed deſtructive of the church, la 
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Ia oppoſition to all this, it was ſaid, chat the 170g. 


the revolution, proviſion was made that our King 
muſt be of the reformed religion, nor was this all; 
in the late act of ſucceſſion it was enacted, that he 


ſhould be of the Communion of the Church of 


England: It was not reaſonable to object to the houſe 
the rejecting a bill, which was done by the majori- 
ty, of whom it became not the leſſer number to 
complain: We had all our former laws left to us, 
not only entire, but fortified by late additions and 
explanations : So that we were ſafer in all theſe, 


than we had been at any time formerly: The Dif- 


ſenters gained no new ſtrength, they were viſibly 


. decreaſing : The toleration had ſoftened their tem- 


pers, and they concurred zealouſly in ſerving all 
the ends of the government: Nor was there any 
particular complaint brought againſt them : They 
ſeemed quiet and content with their toleration; if 
they could be but ſecure of enjoying it: The Queen 
was taking the moſt effectual means poſſible, to de- 
liver the clergy from the depreſſions of poverty, 
that'brought them under much contempt, and de- 
nied them the neceſſary means and helps of ſtudy : 
The Biſhops, looked after their dioceſes with a care, 
that had not been known in the memory of man : 
Great ſums were yearly raiſed, by their care and 


zeal, for ſerving the plantations, better than had 


ever yet been done: A ſpirit of zeal and piety ap- 


peared in our churches, and at ſacrament beyond 


the example of former times. In one reſpect it 
was acknowledged the church was in danger; there 
was an evil ſpirit, and a virulent remper ſpread 
among the clergy z there were many indecent ſer- 
mons preached on publick occaſions, and thoſe hot 


clergy-men, who were not the moſt regular in their 


lives, had raiſed factions in many dioceſes againſt 
their Biſhops : Theſe were dangers created by thoſe 
very men, who filled the nation with this out- cry, 
againſt imaginary ones, while their own conduct 
| N 9 produced 


church was ſafer now, than ever it had been: A! 
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I 705. produced real and threatning dangers. Many ſe. 


w vere reflections were thrown out on both ſides, in 


the progreſs of this debate. 
A vote and. It ended in a vote carried by a great majority: 
126012, That the Church of England, under the Queen's 
er a. happy adminiſtration, was in a ſafe and flouriſhing 
„Condition; and to this a ſevere cenſure was added, 
on the ſpreaders of theſe reports of dangers; that 
they were the enemies of the Queen and of her go- 
vernment. They alſo reſolved to make an addreſs 
to the Queen, in which, after this was ſet forth, 
they prayed her to order a proſecution, according 
to law, of all ho ſhould be found guilty of this 
offence : They ſent this down to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where the debate was brought over again, 
but it was run down with great force: The Com- 
mons agreed with the Lords, and both Houſes 
went together to the Queen with this addreſs. 
Such a concurrence of both houſes had not been 
ſeen for ſome years: And indeed there was in 
both ſo great a majority, for carrying on all the 
intereſts of the government; that the men of ill 
intentions had no hopes, during the whole: ſeſſion, 
of embroiling matters, but in the debates concern- 
ing the ſelf· denying clauſe abovementioned. 


1706. But though the main deſſgus and hopes of the 


party had thus not only failed them, but turned 
Com againſt them; yet they reſolved to make another 
eee attempt: It was on the Duke of Marlborough, 
rejected. though they ſpoke of him with great reſpect. They 

| complained of the errors committed this year, in 


the conduct of the war: They indeed laid the 


blame, of the miſcarriage of the deſign on the Mo- 


ſelle, on the Prince of Baden, and the errors com- 
mitted in Brabant on the States and their deputies; 
I but they ſaid they could not judge of theſe things, 
nor be able to lay before the Queen thoſe advices, 


| that might be fit ſor them to offer to her, unleſs 


they were made acquainted with the whole ſeries of 
e | f thoſe 
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thoſe: affairs: therefore they propoſed, that by an 1706. 
addreſs, they might pray the Queen to communicate Wynn 
to them, all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe tranſ- 

actions, during the laſt campaign: for they reckon- 


ed, that if all particulars ſnould be laid before them, 


they would find ſomewhat in the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough's conduct, on which a cenſure might be fixed. 
Jo this it was anſwered, that if anv complaint was 
brought, againſt any of the Queen's ſubjects, it would 


be reaſonable for them to enquire into it, by all proper 


amine or to cenſure the conduct of the 


| ways: but the Houſe of Lords could wo; — to ex- 


ueen's allies: 


they were not ſubject to them, nor could they be heard 
to juſtify themſelves: and it was ſomewhat extraor- 


dinary, if they ſhould paſs a cenſure or make a com- 
plaint of them. It was one of the truſts. that was 


| lodged with the government, to manage all treaties 


and alliances: So that our commerte with our allies 
was wholly in the Crown: Allies might ſometimes 
fail, being not able to perform what they undertook : 


2 = are ſubject both to errors and accidents, and 
are ſo 


metimes ill ſerved: The — into that mat- 


ter was not at all proper for the Houſe, unleſs it 


| was intended to run into raſh and indiſcreet cenſures, 


on deſign to provoke the allies, and by that means 


| to weaken, if not break the alliance: The Queen 
would no doubt endeavour; to redreſs whatſoever 


was amiſs, and that muſt be truſted to her conduct. 
So this attempt not only failed, but it happened 
upon this, as upon other occaſions, that it wag, - 
turned againſt thoſe who made it: An addreſs was 
made to the Queen, praying her to go on in her 
alliances, and in particular to cultivate a perfect 
union and correſpondence with the States of the 


| United Provinces : This had a very good effect in 


Holland, for the agents of France were, at the 
ſame time, both ſpreading reports among us, that 
the Dutch were inclined to a peace; and amo 

them, that the Engliſh had very unkind thoughts 
of chem: The deſign was, to alienate us from ane 
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1706, another, that ſo both might be thereby the better 
—y— diſpoſed to hearken to a project of peace; which in 


the ſtate, in which-matters were at that time, was the 
moſt deſtructive thing that could be thought on: 
And all motions that look d that way, gave very 
evident diſcoveries of the bad intentions of thoſe, 
The acts The next buſineſs, of a publick nature, that 
_—_— came before the Parliament, was carried very una. 
Sealed. - nimouſly : The Queen laid before the two Houſes 

the addreſſes of. the Scotch Parliament, againſt any 
pProgreſs in the treaty of union, till the act, which 
declared them aliens by ſuch a day, ſhould be re. 
pealed: The tories, upon this occaſion, to make 
themſelves popular, aſa they had failed in many 


attempts, reſolved to promote this; apprehending 
that the whigs, who had firſt moved for that act, 


would be ſor maintaining their own work: but they 
ſeemed to be much ſurprized, when after they had 
prefaced their motions in this matter, with ſuch de- 
elarations of their intentions for the publick good, 


that ſhewed they expected oppoſition and a debate, 


the Whigs not only agreed to this, but carried the 

motion further, to the other act relating to their 
manufacture and trade. This paſſed very unani- 
mouſly * eee e and b — means w 
was made, for opening a treaty, as ſoon as the ſeſ- 
ſion ſhould — — end. All the northern parts 
ef England, which had been diſturbed for tome 
years, with apprehenſions of a war with Scotland, 
that would certainly be miſchievous to them, what- 
ſoever the end of it might prove, were much delight- 
ed with the proſpect of peace and union with their 


Theſe were the moſt important debates during 


* this ſeſſion z/ at all which the Queen was preſent : 
She ſtaid all the while, and hearkned to every thing 
with great attention. The debates were managed on 

the one ſide, by the Lords Godolphin, Wharton, 
Semers, Halifax, Sunderland, and Townſhend; on 


the 
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the other fide by the Duke of Buckingham, and 1706. 
the Lords Rocheſter, Nottingham; Angleſey, —v— 
Guernſey, and Haverſnam. There was ſo much 
ſtrength and clearneſs on the one fide, and ſo much 
heat and artifice on the other, that nothing but obſti- 
nate partiality could reſiſt fo evident a conviction. 

The Houſe of Commons went on in creating The pub- 
funds, for the ſupplies they had voted, for the next lick credit 
year: And the nation was ſo well ſatisfied with the very high. | 


IN and the conduct of affairs, that a fund 


ing created for two millions and a half, by way of 
annuities for ninety-nine years, at fix and a half pe 
Cent. at the end of which the capital was to fink; 
the whole ſum was ſubſcribed in a very few days: 
At the ſame cime the Duke of Marlborough propoſ- 
ed the advance of a ſum of 500, ooo l. to the Em- 
, for the uſe of Prince Eugene, and the ſervice 


| of Italy, upon a branch of the Emperor's revenue 


in Sileſia, at eight per Cent. and the capital to be 
repaid in eight years: The nation did fo abound, 
both in money and zeal, that this was likewiſe ad- 
vanced in a very few days: Our armies, as well as 
our allies, were every where punctually paid: The 
credit of the nation was never raiſed fo high in any 


age, nor fo ſacredly maintained: The Treaſury was 
| as exact and as regular in all payments, as any pri- 


vate Banker could be. Ir is true, a great deal of 
money went out of the kingdom in ſpecie : That 
which maintained the war in Spain, was to be ſent 


| thither in that manner, the way by bills of exchange 


not being yet opened: Our trade with Spain and 


the Welk lache which formerly brought us great 


returns of money, was now ſtopt: by this means 
there grew to be a ſenſible want of money over the 
nation: This was in a great meaſure ſupplied, by 
the currency of Exchequer- bills and Bank- notes: 
And this lay ſo obvious to the diſaffected party, 
that they were often attempting to blaſt, at leaſt to 
diſparage this paper credit: But it was ſtill kept up. 
It bjed a juſt indignation in all, who had a re 
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3906. loxe to their country, to ſee ſome uſing all poſſible 
methods to ſhake: the adminiſtration, which, not- 


A bill to 


ulate 


withſtanding the difficulties' at home and abroad, 
was much the beſt that had been in the memory of 
man: And was certainly not only eaſy to the ſub- 
jects in general, but gentle even towards thoſe, who 
were endeavouring to undermine it. X Bu 

The Lord Somers made a motion in the Houſe 
of Lords, to correct ſome of the proceedings in the 


proceed. common law, and in chancery, that were both di- 


ings at 


latory and very chargeable : Hie began the motion 
with ſome inſtances, that were more conſpicuous 
and groſs; and he managed the matter to, that 
both, the Lord Keeper bt Judges concurred with 
him; though it paſles generally for a maxim, that 
Judges ought rather to enlarge, than contract their 
juriſdiction. A bill paſſed the Houſe, that began a 
reformation of proceedings at law, which, as things 
now ſtand, are certainly among the greateſt griev- 
ances of the nation: When this went through the 
Houſe of Commons, it was viſible that the intereſt 
of under - officers, clerks, and attorneys, whoſe gains 
were to be leſſened by this bill; was more conſidered, 
than the intereſt of the nation it ſelf : Several clauſes, 


ho beneficial ſoever to the ſubject, which touched 


on their profit, were left out by the Commons. But 
what fault ſoever the Lords might have found with 
theſe alterations, yet to avoid all diſputes with the 
Commons, they agreed to their amendments. 
There was another general complaint made of the 
private acts of parliament, that paſſed through both 
Houſes too eaſily, and in fo great a number, that it 
took up a great part of the ſeſſion to examine them, 


eyen in that curſory way, that was ſubject to many 


inconveniencies: The fees that were paid for theſe, 


to the ſpeakers and clerks of both Houſes, inclined 


them to favour. and promote them: So the Lord 
Somers propoſed ſuch a regulation in that matter, 


as will probably haye' a good effect for the future. 
The preſent Lord Keeper did indeed very gene- 


rouſly 


\ 


olf Queen Anni. 1 
rouſly obſtruct thoſe private bills, as much as his 1706. 
predeceſſor had promoted them: He did another 

thing of a great example; on the firſt day of the 
year, it was become a cuſtom, for all thoſe who 
practiſed in Chancery, to offer a new- year's gift to 
the Lord, who had the Great Seal: theſe grew to 
be ſo conſiderable, that they amounted to 15001. 
a year: On this new-year's day, which was his firſt, 
he ſignified to all who, e to cuſtom, were 

expected to come with their preſents, that he would 
receive none, but would break that cuſtom. He 
thought it looked, like the inſinuating themſelves 
into the favour of the court; and that if it was not 
| bribery, yet it came too near it, and looked too like it: 
This contributed not a little to the raifing his cha- 
racter: He managed the court of Chancery with im- 
partial juſtice, and great diſpatch; and was very uſeful 


'3 WM co the Houle of Lords, in the promoting of buſineſs. 
85 When the ſeſſion was near an end, great com- Com. 
£ plaints were made in both Houſes of the progreſs of plaints of 


n Wl Popery in Lancaſhire, and of many inſolencies com- the Pro- 
itted there, both by the laity and prieſts of that 84s of 
i religion: Upon this a bill was brought into ther Per. 
. Houſe of Commons, with clauſes that would have 
i rendred the bill, paſt againſt papiſts in the end of 
: the laſt reign, effectual: This alarmed all of that 
religion: io that they made very powerful (or to 
1 follow / the raillery of that time) very weighty inter- 
ne ceſſions with the conſiderable men of that Houſe. 
6 The court looked on, and ſeemed indifferent in the 
0 matter, yet it was given out that ſo ſevere a la 
: would be very unreaſonable, when we were in alli- 
ance with ſo many princes of that religion, and that 
it muſt leſſen tha force of the Queen's interceſſion, 
2 in favour of the proteſtants, that Jived in the domi- 
duns of thoſe princes: The proceeding ſeemed ri- 
5 1 Lorous, and not ſuited to the gentleneſs, that the 
4 Chriſtian religion did ſo particularly recommend, 


a and was contrary to the maxims of liberty of con- 
= kience-and-toleration, that were then in great vogue. 


ly aca 2 It. 
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1706. It was anſwered, that the dependence of thoſe of that 
8 — on a foreign juriſdiction, and at preſent on 
Pretender to the Crown, put them out of 

8 e of other ſubjects, who might differ from the 
eſtabliſhed ns ſince there ſeemed to be good 


reaſon to conſider the papiſts as enemies, rather than 

as ſubjects. But the application was made in ſo ef. 

| fectual a manner, that the bill was let fall: And 

though the Lords had made ſome ſteps towards ſuch 

a bill, yet ſince they ſaw what fate it was like to 

have i in the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of proceed- 

ing farther in it, they diſmiſſed that matter with an 

addreſs to the Queen, that ſhe would give orders, 

bath to the Juſtices of Peace, and to the Clergy, 

chat a return might be made to the next ſeſſion o 
Parliament, of all the papiſts in England. 

A deſign There was another project ſet on foot at this time 

for a pub- by the Lord Halifax, for putting the records and 

* ps the blick offices of the kingdom in better order: 

le had, in a former ſeſſion, moved the Lords to 


na ſome of their number to view the records in 
» the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and in a 


Vviſible decay for want of ſome more officers, and by 

| the neglect of thoſe we had. Theſe Lords in their 

t propo een ſome regulations for the future, 

which have been ſince followed ſo effectualh, 

though at a conſiderable charge, by creating ſeverd 

new officers, that the nation will reap the 3 
af all this very ſenſibly: But Lord [Halifax 

his project much further. The famous — 

collefted by Sir Robert Cotton, and continued down 

in his family, was the ee collection of manu- 

ſcripts. relating to the P 

nation in Europe could ſhew : The late owner of 

it, Sir John Cotton, had, by his will, left it to the 

publick, but in ſuch words, that it was rather ſhut 

up, than made any way uſeful : And indeed it was 

to be ſo carefully * that none could be the 

better for it: So tha t Lord moved the Houſe to in- 

treat the Queen, that ſhe would be * buy 

otton- 


* 


ublick, that perhaps any 


ſafe peace 


ol Queen Av E. 


cotton Houſe, which ſtood juſt between the two 1706. 


Houſes of Parliament; fo that ſome part of that 


ground would furniſh them with many uſeful rooms, 
and there would be enough left, for building a 
noble ſtructure for a library: To which, ble 
the Cotton Library and the Queen's Library, the 
Royal Society, who had a very good library at 
Greſham college, would remove and keep their aſ- 
ſemblies there, as ſoon as it was made convenient 
for them. This was a great deſign, which the Lord 
Halifax, who ſet it firſt on foot, ſeemed reſolved to 
carry on till it were finiſhed : 
gan on foot among us, and be e rom pact 
the Queen's reign | 
Thus this eon of Parliament came to a very 
happy concluſion: There was in it the beſt harmo- 
ny within both Houſes, and between them, as well 
a3 with the Crown, and it was the beſt applauded 
in the city of London, over the whole nation, and 
indeed over all Europe, of any ſeſſion that T had 
ever ſeen: And when it was conſidered, that this 
was the firſt of the three, ſo that we were to have 
two other ſeſſions of the ſame members, it gave an 
univerſal ſatisfaction, both to our own people at 
home, and our allies abroad, and afforded a proſ- 
pect of a happy end, that ſhould be put to this de- 
vouring war, which in all probability muſt come 
to a period, before the concluſion of the preſent 
Parliament. This gave an unſpeakable ſatisfaction 
to all who loved their country and their religio 
who now hoped that we had in view a good and 


It will ſet learning 


tl. 


The — fate at the fume une it was Proceed · 
choſen as the former had been, and the members, ings in 


that were ill- affected, were ſtill prevailed on to 
come up, and to continue in an expenſive but uſe- 
| leſs attendance in town. 


| addreſs to the Queen, in which, as the two Houſes 


The Biſhops· drew up an 


Convoca- 
tion. 


- Parliament had done, they expreſſed a juſt in- 


. 3 the gs that had been ſpread 


about 
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1706. about the nation, of the danger of the Church: 
yo, When this was communicated to the Lower Houſe, 


of the Lower Houſe were reckoned up, inſiſting 
more particularly on that of holding intermediate 
ſeſſions, againſt all which they proteſted, and pray- 

_ ed. that their Proteſtation might be entered in the 


and to cenſure others; and they reſolved to proceed 


majority, and having long ſtruggled againſt them, 


naged with ſuch caution, that though it was in ma- 
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they refuſed to join in it, but would give no reaſon 
for their refuſal ; They drew an addreſs of their 
own, in which no notice was taken of theſe aſper- 


ſions: The Biſhops, according to antient prece- 


dents,” required them either to agree to their ad- 
dreſs, or to offer their objections againſt it; they 
would do neither; ſo the addreſs was let fall: And 
upon that, a ſtop was put to all further com- 
munication between the two Houſes. The Lower 
Houſe, upon this, went on in their former practice 
of intermediate ſeſſions, in which they began to 
enter upon buſineſs, to approve of ſome books, 


upon the ſame grounds, that factious men among 


them had before ſet-up, though the falſhood of their 
retenſions had been evidently made to 2 
he Archbiſhop had prorogued them to the firſt of 


E 


March: When that day came, the Lower Houſe 


was ſurprized with a proteſtation, that was brought 
to the Upper Houſe, by a great part of their body, 
who, being diſſatisfied with the proceedings of the 


though in vain, at laſt drew up a proteſtation a- 

unſt them: They ſent it up and down, through 
the whole province, that they might get as many 
hands to it as they could; but the matter was ma- 


ny hands, yet it Was not known to the other ſide, 
till they heard it was preſented to the Preſident of 
the Upper Houſe : In it, all the irregular motions 


1 


books of the Upper Houſe, that ſo they might not 
be involved in the guilt of the reſt: This was ſigned 


by above fifty, and the whole body was but an 
hundred and forty-ive: Some were neutral: S0 


that 
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ch: chat hereby very near one half broke off from the 1706. 
uſe, beſt, and left them, and fate no more with them. 
ſon The Lower Houſe was deliberating how to vent | 
heir their indignation againſt theſe; when a more ſenſible 
der · Wl mortification followed: The Arehbiſhop ſent for 
ce. them, and when they came up; he read a letter to 
ad- Wl them, that was wrote to him by the Queen, in which 1 
hey he took notice that the differences between the two | 
And Houſes were ſtill kept up; ſhe was much con- 
»m- Il cerned, to ſee that they were rather increaſed than 
wer MW abated: She was the more ſurprized at this, be- 
tice cauſe it had been her conſtant care, as it ſhould 
Ao I [continue always to be, to preſerve the. conſtitution 
Ks, of the Church, as it was by law eſtabliſned, and 
-ced to diſcountenance all diviſions and innovations 
ons Ml whatſoever : She was reſolved to maintain her ſu- 
heir i qremacy, and the due ſubordination of Preſtiyters 


ear. to Biſhops, as fundamental parts of it: She ex- 


t of petted, that the Archbiſhop e e act 110 N 
ouſe can emablè to this reſolution, and in do doing they x7 pin 


ght WW ſaeuld be ſure of the continuance of her protection 
ody, and favour, which ſhould not be w ant ing 40 any 

the of che clergy, as long as they werè true to the con- 
em, ſtitution, and dutiful to Her, and: their eccleſiaſti- | 
n a. cal ſuperiors, and preſerved, ſuch a temper; as be- at w_ 
ugh WW came:thoſe, who Were in holy ordets. The Arch⸗- 
any biſhop, as he was required to read this to them, fo. 
ma- ¶ he was directed to ꝓrorogue them, for ſuch a time 
ma- a Hould appear convenient to him: They were 
ide, ſtruck with this, for it had been carried fo fecretly, 
it of chat it was a ſurprize to them all}o When theyblaw 
ions they were to be prorogued, they ran very indecent- 
ting hyto che door, and with ſome difficulty were kept 
lace in- the room, till the prorogation was intimated v 
ray - them: They went next to their own houſe, wherk, 
the © though prorogued, they fate ſtill in form, as if they 
not had been a houſe, but they did not venture on 
zned I paſſing any vote: So factious were they, and ſo 
t an implicitly led by thoſe, who had got an aſcendant 
So over them, that though they had formerly ſubmitted 
that . Vol. IV. . the 
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1706. the matters in debate to the Queen, yet now, when 
he declared ber pleaſure, gx not MG £7 
in it. 
Preparati- The ben av Parliament being now at an end, 
ons for the preparations for the campaign were carried on 
the cam with all poffible diſpatch: That which was mot 
pa'gh preſſing was firſt done. Upon Stanhope's firſt com- 
ing over, in the beginning of January, orders were 
immediately iſſued out for ſending over 3000 men, 
with all — ſtores to Spain: The orders were 
given in very preſſing terms; yet ſo many offices 
were — in the execution, that many __ 
were made, ſome of theſe: were much cenſured; 
laſt they failed in March. The fleet that had — 
into the Mediterranean with King Charles, and was 
to return and winter at Liſbon, Was detained by 
5 pn == Hog gr wg in n ſeas, than as been 
2 
A revolt +.,; be people o Valence freed to dhagh „ n 
2 they were to winter in thoſe ſeas; and by t is they 
were encouraged to declare for King Charles: But 
they were much expoſed to thoſe, :who commanded 
in King Philip's name. All Catalonia had ſub- 
mitted to King Charles except Roſes; . garriſons 
were put in Gironne, Lerida, and Tortoſa: And 
the States of that Principality prepared themſelves, 
(with great zeal and reſolution, fur the next — 
paign, — they had reaſon to expect, 
come both early and ſeverely upon —_— There 
Was à breach, between the Earl of Peterborough 
wach the Prince of Lichtenſtein, whom he charged 
very heavily; in the King's on preſence, with cor- 
ruption and injuſtice : The matter: went far, and 
che King blamed the Earl of Peterborough, who 
gad not much of a forbearing or forgiving temper 
in him. There was no method, of communication 
with England yet ſettled: We did not hear from 
them, nor they from us, in five months: This put 
them out of all hope: Our men wanted every 


ching, and could be iel there with 1 
905 FL» e 


* 


88 S2 gag: 


ſpared from thence : 1 he diſguſt that was taken, 


made it adviſeable to ſend the Earl of Peterborough, 


thither, and he willingly undertook the ſervice : 


He marched towards that kingdom with about fif-. 
| teen- hundred Engliſh, and a thouſand Spaniards :,, 


They were all ill equipped and ill furniſhed, with- 


out artillery, and with very little ammunition: But 


as they marched, all the country either came in to 
them, or fled before them. He | 


great diſturbance to the Spaniſh councils at Ma- 


dd: They. adviſed the King, to begin with the 
reduction of Valencia: It lay nearer, and was eaſier, 
come at: And by this the diſpoſition to revolt 
would be checked, which might otherwiſe go fur- 
. ther : But this was over- ruled from France, where 
little regard was had to the Spaniards: They re- 


ſolved to begin with Barcelona: In it King Charles 
himſelf lay; and on taking it, they reckoned all 
| the reſt would fall. | 


| got. to Valencia. 
without any oppoſition, and was received there with 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy; This gave a 


3 _ -- _ 
The revolt in Valencia made it neceſſary to ſend 1706. 


| ſuch a ſupply to them from Barcelona, as could bei 


The French refolved to ſend every thing that The fiege 
was neceſſary for the ſiege by ſea, and the Count of of Barce- 


Toulouſe was ordered to lie with the fleet before lona. 


the place, whilſt it was beſieged by land: It was 


8 concerted, to begin the ſiege in March, for they 


knew that if they begun it ſo early, our fleet could 
not come in time to relieve it: But two great 
ſtorms, that came ſoon one after another, did ſo 
ſcatter their tartanes, and diſable their ſhips of war, 
that as ſome were caſt away, and others were much 
ſhattered, ſo they all loſt a month's time, and the 
liege could not be formed before the beginning of 
April: King Charles ſhut himſelf up in Barcelona, 
by which the people were both animated and kept 


in order: This gave all the Allies very fad appre- 
henſions, they feared not only the loſs of the place. 
but of his perſon, Leak failed from Liſbon in tbe 


I. 2 end 


/ 
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1766. end of March: He miffed the galleons veep nat- 
ech. but he could not purſue Mitt for he was 
. to loſe no time, hut hafte to Barcelona His fleet 
was inereaſed to thirty ſhips of the line, by the time 

he got to ny but though twenty more were 


following he would not ſtay, but Haſtet 
on to o the Fell of the Place, as. tall as the wind 
ſerveec. c 


Alcantara At the Rite time the eiche nas ore on 
taken. the fide of Portugal: "The Earl of Fal had full 
powers and à brave army of 4Botit 20000 men, 

well furniſhed in all reſpects: He left Badajos be. 

hind him, and züchte of to Aﬀfcarirara,”” "The 

Duke of Berwick had = y ſmall force left him, 

to defend that frofitier: It fret ms the French trufted 

- the intereft chey had in che "court of Pörtügal: 
FIR troops wete ſo bad, that he faw in one frnal 

aon, that he could not depetit on them: He put 

good gatrifon in- Alcantara; where their beſt ra. 

gazine was laid in. But when the Earl of Gallway 
came before the town, Within three days the garri. 
(br, E | mg of 4000 men, "Wired ff the Rar 
and themſelves as priſoners of war Tue Ortu- 
— = ny _ opp bl e = "hoy gh they 
a ha made à good campaign, thous they 2 done 
do more: Par the En 15 olith Ser at Lafbon 


went to the Foe 'of Perc and Preſſed Rim, 


order miglit imtmecfatel) At to the Earl 

F Galway 10 march on An Wen nie aw 1 

great coldnefs i in fotne of the Miniſters, "he Thiearndl 

a preſent rupture, If it was not done: And ke con- 

| rinued Waiting on the King, till the orders were 

ft, aid ſent 1 Wen reckipt of theſe, 

Farl of Gallway advance cxfards Placentia, all 

rhe Ns Nele for hits, as Loon ts he ap- 

pet and the Duke of Berwick ſtilf retiring be 

ore Him, nor being able to give the leaft Interrup- 
tion to his march. 

e The campaign was 0 bene is Italy att great 


Aated — to the French : The Düke of Vendome 
in Italy. | marched 


* 
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was now come yery near: He fell on a body of 


about 12000 of them, being double their number; 
he drove them from their poſts, with the loſs of 
about 3000 men killed ard taken; but it was be- 


lieved there were as many of the French killed, as 


of the Imperialiſts. Prince Eugene came up with- 
in two, days, and put all in order again: He re- 

tired to a ſurer poſt, waiting till the troops from 
Germany ſhould. come up: The flowneſs of the 
Germans was always fatal, in the beginning of the 
campaign: The Duke of Savoy was now reduced 
to great extremities: He ſaw the ſiege of Turin 
| was deſigned; he fortified lo many out- poſts, and 
put ſo good a garriſon in it, that he prepared well 
W tor a long ſiege, and a great reſiſtance: He wrote 

to the Queen, for a further ſupply of 50000 pounds, 
aſſuring her, that by that means the place ſhould 
be put in ſo good a ſtate, that he would undertake 
that all ſhould be done, which could be expected 
from brave and reſolute men: And ſo careful was 
the Lord Treaſurer to encourage him, that the 
courier was ſent back the next day, after he came, 
| with credit for the money. There was ſome hopes 
of a peace, as there was an actual ceſſation of war 
W in Hungary: The Malecontents had been put in 
hopes, of a great diverſion of the Emperor's forces, 
on the ſide of Bavaria, where there was a great in- 
ſurrection, provoked, as was ſaid, by the oppreſ- 
| hon of the imperial officers, who were ſo accuſ- 


tomed to be heavy in their quarters, that when 
they had the pretence, that they were among ene- 
mies, it may be eaſily believed, there was much 
juſt occaſion of complaint; and that they were 


guilty of great exactions and rapine. This looked 


formidably at firſt, and ſeemed to threaten a new 
war in thoſe parts; but all was ſoon ſuppreſſed : The 
peaſants had no officers among them, no diſcipline, 


nor magazines, and no place of ſtrength : So they 


3 Were 


| marched into the Breſcian, to attack the Imperia - 1 
| liſts,. before Prince Eugene could join them, wb. 
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1706. were quickly diſperſed, and ſtricter orders were gi. 
ven, tor the better regulating the military men, 
? though it was not expected that theſe would be 
long obſerved. ee $6 | 
The trea- While matters were in this diſpoſition abroad; 
Oo = the treaty for the union of the two kingdoms was 
the two brought on, and managed with great ſolemnity, 
kingdoms Commiſſions were given out for thirty-two perſons 
183 of each kingdom, to meet at London on the 18th 
of April : Somerſet-Houſe was appointed for the 
place of the treaty ; the perſons, who were named 
to treat on the Engliſh fide, were well choſen: 
They were the moſt capable of managing the trea- 
ty, and the beſt diſpoſed to it, of any in the king 
dom.. Thoſe who came from Scotland, were not 
looked on as men ſo well affected to the deſign : 
Moſt of them had ſtood out in a long and firm op- 
poſition to the revolution, and to all that had been 
done afterwards, purſuant to it. The nomination 
of theſe was fixed on, by the Dukes of Queen: 
bury and Argyle: It was (ad by them, that though 
theſe 'objeftions did indeed lie againſt them, yet 
* they had ſuch an intereſt in Scotland, that the en- 
gaging them to-be cordially for the union, would 
be a great means to get it agreed to, in the Parlia- 
ment there: The Scotch had got among them the 
notion of a federal union, like that of the United 
Previnces, or of the Cantons in Switzerland: But 
the Engliſh reſolved to loſe no time, in the exa- 
mining or diſcuſſing of that project, for this reaſon, 
beſides many others, that as long as the two nations 
had two different Parliaments, they eould break 
that union whenſbever they pleaſed; for each na- 
tion would follow their own Parliament: The de- 
ſign was now to ſettle a laſting and indiſſoluble 
union between the kingdoms, therefore they re- 
ſolved to treat only, about an incorporating union, 
that ſhould put an endꝰto all diſtinctions, and unite 
all their intereſts : So they at laſt entered upon the 
ſcheme of an entire union, * 
yy ut 
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But now to look again into our affairs abroad: 1706. 
The French ſeemed. to have laid the deſign of. 


their campaign ſo well, that it had every where 
a formidable appearance: And if the execution had 
anſwered their ſcheme, it would have proved as 

orious, as it was in the concluſion fatal to them. 

hey reckoned the taking of Barcelona and Turin 
ſure: And by theſe, they thought the war, both 
in Spain and Italy, would be ſoon brought to an 


end: They knew they would be ſuperior to any 
force, that the Prince of Baden could bring to- 


gether, on the upper Rhine; and they intended to 


have a great army in Flanders, where they knew 
our chief ſtrength would be, to act as occaſion or 


their other affairs ſhould require. But how well 
ſoever this deſign might ſeem to be laid, it ap- 
peared providence had another: Which was 
brought to bear every where, in a moſt wonderful 
manner, and in reverſe to all their views. The 
ſteps of this, I intend to ſet out, rather as a me- 


| ditation on the providence of God, than as a par- 


ticular; hiſtory of this ſignal year, for which I am 
no way furniſhed : Beſides that, if I were, it does 


| not anſwer my principal deſign in writing. 
The French lay thirty-ſeven days 2 Barce- 


lona: Of that time, twenty-two were ſpent in tak 
ing Mountjoy ; they ſeemed to think there was no 
danger of raiſing the ſiege, and that therefore they 


might proceed as ſlowly as they pleaſed: The town 


was under ſuch a conſternation, that nothing but 


the King's preſence could have kept them from, 


capitulating, the firſt week of the ſiege: There 
were ſome mutinies raiſad, and ſome of the ma- 


giſtrates were killed in them: But the King came 


among them on all occaſions, and both quieted 
and animated them. Stanhope wrote, after the 
ſiege was over, (whether as a courtier or not, 1 


cannot tell, for he had now the character of the 
Queen's Envoy to King Charles) that the King 


went into all places of danger, and made all about 


1 


— —— 
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1506. him examples to the reſt, to be hard at work, and 
waned conftant upon duty. After Mountjoy was taken; 
the town was more preſſed: The Earl of Peter- 
borough came from Valencia, and was upon the 
bills; bat; could not give them any great aſſiſtance: 
Some few from Gironne, and other places, got 
into the town: The French engineers performed 
their part, with little fkill and ſucceſs; thoſe they 
relied moſt on, happened to be killed in the be- 
ginning of the ſiege. The Levant wind was al 
this white ſo ſtrong, that it was not poſſible for 
Leak to come up ſo ſoon as was deſired, to theit 

i relief. Nin en Wie - Fi Sk 5s oe 
The ſiege But when their ſtrength, as well as their patience, 
| 3 it. was almoſt quite exhauſted, the wind turned, and 
d. Leak with all poſſible haſte failed to them: As 
ſoon as the Count of Toulouſe had intelligence, 
that he was near him, he ſailed back to Toulon. 
Teſſé, wich King Philip (who was in the camp, 
but was not once named in any action) continued 
three days before Barcelona, after their fleet ſailed 
away: they could then have no hopes of carrying 
it, unleſs a ſtorm at ſea had kept our fleet at a 
diſtance: At laſt, on the firſt of May O. S. the 
ſiege was raiſed, with great precipitation, and in 
much diſorder: Their camp was left well furniſh- 
- and the ſick and wounded could not be carried 


An eclipſe On the day of the raiſing the ſiege, as the 
of the ſun. French army was marching off, the ſun was eclipſ- 
ed, and it was total in thoſe parts: It is certain 
that there is no weight to be laid on ſuch things; 
yet the vulgar being apt to look on them as omi 
nous, it was cenſured as a great error in Tefle, not 
to have raiſed the ſiege a day ſooner;; and that 
the rather, becauſe the King of France had made 
the ſun, with a motto of Nec pluribus Impar, his 
device. King Philip made all the haſte he could 
to Perpignan, but his army was almoſt quite ruin- 
ed, belore he got thither: There was no manner 


of 


drid. 
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of communication, over land, between Barcelona 06. 
and Portugal 2080 the P Ortugueze, doubting; the — 
iſſue of that ſiege, had no mind to engage further, 


| till they faw how it ended: Therefore-they, ordered The Earl 


their army to march aſide to Ciudad Roderigo, of Gall- 


| on pretence that it was neceſſary to ſecure their an ad- 
| frontier, by taking that place: It was taken! after 
a very ſhort ſiege, and with ſmall reſiſtance: From 


vanced. 


thence: they advanced to Salamanca But upon 


the news of raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, they 


went on towards Madrid; the Duke of Berwick 
only obſerving their motions, and ſtilli retiring be- 
fore them. . — Philip went, with great expedi- King Phi- 


tion, and a very ſmall train, from Perpignan to lip came to 


Madrid, 


Navarre, from thence he came poſt to Madrid 3 and ſ. 
but finding he had no army, that he could trust left it. 
to, che Grandees being now retired, and look- 

ing as ſo many dead men; and he ſeeing that the 


Portugueze were ſtill advancing, ſent his Queen to 
Burgos, and followed her in a few days, carrying 
with him that which was valuable in the palace: 


| And it ſeems. he deſpaired ever to return thither 
again, ſince he deſtroyed all that could not be car- 
| ried away; in which he acted a very extraordinary 


part, for he did ſome of this with his own hand ; 


as the gentleman, whom the Earl of Gallway 


ſent over, told me was univerſally believed in Ma- 
The capital city being thus forſaken, the Earl of The Earl 
Gallway came to it by the end of June; he met of Gall- 


with no reſiſtance indeed, but with as little wel- ame 


; ie, b 
come: An army of Portugueze, with a heretick . 1 


at their head, were certainly very ſtrange ſights Charles 
to the Caſtilians, who retained all the pride, with; delayed 
out any of the courage, of their anceſtors: They * 1 
thought it below them to make their ſubmiſſions to thicher 


any, but to the King himſelf; and if King Charles 


had come thither immediately, it was believed 


that the entire reduction of Spain would have been 
ſoon brought about. It is not yet certain, — 
| 98 | made 
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made him ſtay ſo long as he did at Barcelona, even 
from the beginning of May till near the end of 
July. Thoſe about him pretended, it was not fit 
to go to Madrid, till he was well furniſhed with 


money, to make 2 decent entry : Stanhope offered | 
tc furniſn him with what was neceflary for the jour- | 


> 20816 ney, but could not afford a magnificent equipage 


for a ſolemn entry. King Charles wrote a very 
preſſing letter to the Duke of Marlborough, ſet- 
ting forth his neceſſities, and deſiring greater ſup. 
plies; J ſaw this letter, for the Duke ſent it over 


do the Lord Treaſurer : But little regard was had 
co it, becauſe it was ſuggeſted from many different 
hands that the Prince of Lichtenſtein was enriching 
himſelf, and keeping his King _» Others pre- 

| elay 


_ tended the true cauſe. of the 


| | was a ſecret 
amour of that King's at Barcelona; whatſoever the 
cauſe of it might be, the effects have hitherto pro- 
ved fatal: It was firſt propoſed, that King Charles 
ſhould march thro' Valencia, as the neareſt and 
much the ſafeſt way, and he came on that deſign 
as far as Tarracona : But advice being brought 
him there, that the kingdom of Arragon was in a 
good diſpoſition to declare for him, he was divert- 


eld from his firſt intentions and prevailed on to goto 


Saragoza; where he was acknowledged by that 
kingdom: But he loſt much time, and more in 
the reputation of his arms, by delaying ſo long to 


move towards Madrid: So King Philip took heart, 


and came back from Burgos to Madrid. The 


© © Earl of Gallway was very uneaſy at this flow mo- 


tion, which King Charles made: King Philip had 


ſome more troops ſent him from France, and the 
broken bodies of his army, being now brought to- 
gether, he had an army equal in numbers to 


the Earl of Gallway, and ſo he marched up to him; 


but ſince ſo much depended on the iſſue of an 
action, the Earl of Gallway avoided it, becauſe he 
expected every day reinforcements, to be brought 
up to him, both by King Charles, and by the Earl 
— 1 V4 
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| Avguſt, king 


of Peterborough from Valencia: Therefore to fa- x 
| cilitate this conjunction, he moved towards Arra- Conan | 


gon; fo that Madrid was again left to be poſſeſſed 
by King 2 At laſt, in the beginning of 
-harles came up, but with a ve 
inconſiderable force: A few days after, the Ear 
of Peterborough came alſo with an Eſcorte, ra- 
ther than any ſtrength; for he had not with him 
above 300 dragoons. He was now uneaſy, be- 


| cauſe he could not have the ſupreme command, 
both the Earl of Gallway and Count Noyelles be- 
ing much ancienter officers, than he was. But 


to deliver him from the uneaſineſs, of being com- 


manded by them, the Queen had ſent him the 


powers of an ambaſſador extraordinary; and he 


| took that character on him for a few days. His 
| complaining, ſo much as he did, of the Prince of 
| Lichtenſtein and the Germans, who were ftill 


poſſeſſed of King Chartes's confidence, made him 


very unacceptable to that King: So he, waiting for 
| orders from rhe Queen, withdrew from the camp, 


and failed away in one of the Queen's | ſhips to 
Genoa. Our fleet lay all the ſummer in the Me- 
diterranean; which obliged the French to keep 


| theirs within Toulon, Cartagena declared for King 


Charles, and was ſecured by ſome of our ſhips : 
The fleet came before Alicant; the ſeamen landed 


| and ſtormed the town; the caſtle held out ſome 


weeks, but then it capitulated, and the ſoldiers by 
articles were obliged to march to Cadiz. Soon 
after that, our fleet ſailed out of the Streights; one 


| ſquadron was ſent to the Weſt-Indies ; another was 


to he at Liſbon, and the reſt were ordered home. 
After;King Charles had joined Lord Gallway, King 
Philip's army and his Boked on one another for 
ſome time, but without venturing on any action; 
They were near an equality, and both ſides ex- 
pected to be reinforced; ſo in that uncertainty, 
heither ſide would put any thing to hazard. 


2 But 
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7706. But now I. tara to. angther ol a greater ſcene + 
ec 


> The King of Fragce was afſur 


of Ramel- 
lies. 


enmark would fand upon ſome high demands, he 
m OE the allies, ſo that the Date of Marlbo- 
rough could. not haye. the Danes, who were about 


* 


ten ar twelve thouſand, to join him for ſome time: 


and that the, Pruſſians, almoſt as many as the Danes, 


could not come. up. to the confederate army, far 
ſome weeks; ſo he ==> the Elector of Bavaria 
and Villeroy to march up to them, and to venture 
on à battle; ſince, without the Danes, they would 
have been much fy rior in number. The States 
yielded to all Denmark's demands, and the Prince 


of Wirtembelg, who commanded their troops, be- 


Tapted, he needed not ſtay, till he ſent to Den- 
Mark, nor wait for their expreſs orders: But marched 
14 Joined the army, the day before the engagement. 
ome thought, that the King of France, upon the 
hews of the diſgrace before Barcelona, that he might 
cover that, relolyed to put all to venture, hopin 


9 very well. affected, reckoned that all being 


that a victory would have ſet all to rights; this pal. 


fed generally in the world. But the Duke of Marl. 
borogh told me, that there being only twelve days, 
between the raiſing of the ſiege p Barcelona and thus 
battle, the one being on the firſt of May, and the 
other on the twelfth, eight of which muſt be allow- 


ed far the courier to Paris, and from thence to Bra- 


bant, it ſeemed not poſſible to put things ia the or- 
der, in which he ſaw them, in ſo ſhort a time. The 
F rench left their baggage and heavy cannon. at Ju- 


doign ; and marched up to the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough: He was marching towards them, on the 


ſame deſign, for if they had not offered him battle 


on the twelfth, be was reſolved to have attacked 
them on the thirteenth of May: They met near a 


village called Ramellies (not far from the Me- 


7 


haigne) from whence the battle takes it's name. 

© The engagement was an entire one; and the ac- 
tion was hot for two hours; both the French Mouſ- 
201 8 = 's quetaires 


that the King of | 


| 1 Aeg 


NM lborou 
| for they agreedirg E 


of Queen Aux. 


uetaltes and the Cuiraffiers were there; the Electer 
95 Bavatia ſaid, it was the beſt army he ever be 


held: But after two hours, the French gave wa 
|: 18 Where, 'fo it 9 in an entire defeax. They 


56th their camp, baggage an artillery, us w 


| 4 all that chey had left in Judoign; and in Al 


poſnble*confutioh, "They paſſed! the ye; or men 
putſcäng, till it wWas 35 The Duke of Mattbb= 


| 160g fad tb me, the French army looked the Beſt 
| of any he had ever. ſeen : But that their Officers died 
| not PA Their part, Hor ſhew the courage Ne — 
appeared among them on other dec ions. A 


Wen L Alkked him che differerice; berweth the acki 


at Hockftedr and at Ramellies; lie fad, the —_ 
| 1555 aſte d between ſeven and eight hours, and. We 

1 the econd oe 130 5 
| hh above tvs kiburs, an We Toft foft not above TY 


12060 meh; in it; „ Wheteas" 


2509 men. Orders Were preſenlhh kent to the gre Oo 
eite, to draw the gatriſons büt bf Them, "that 


e French migbr Rave agetitt Fear of an 5 


For their ile, heit deertere, ul wel 


on nA ear day, Were ab6vE 20880 pe gg "The 7 


Naar! one LEY * e 


- aA theft King K 

there e of 6 8 0 

et I e Hague, 25 cbnecre 

ſites wich tHe" Stafet, where TE © Ald ber Few Yay 

r Wy he'pto 0 0 She 
owets, thing he Un: 

'of Often? a Plate Fartbun fort 


him back with foll's 
dertook was the'fi 
it's long fiege in 
place were dip ofet: to return ro the” Loftrian farh 
andthe Penkd, That" 1 ete in it ' had 10 leſt l 
heart and ſpirit, that they ade LF the refiſtahce, 


that was looked for: "th! ten days, After they fate 


gown before it, and within four days after the bat- 
teries 
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and Bra- 


bant re- 
o duced. 


Oſtend 


| E laſt age 20 The natives of the and Menin 


„ taken. 
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1705, teries were finiſhed, they capitulated. From thence 
on the confederates went to Menin, which was eſteem- 
the beſt finiſhed fortification, in all thoſe. parts: 
'was built-after the peace of Nimeguen; nothing 
hat art could contrive was wanting, to render. it 
impregnable ; and it was defended, by a garriſon of 
6000 men, ſo that many thought 1 it was too bold 
an undertaking, to ſit down before it. The French 
army was. become conſiderable, by great detach · 
ments brought from the Up ben hm ; Where Mareſ. 
chal Villars was ſo far Eo rior to the Germans, 
that, if it had not been for r this revulſion of his 
forces, the circles of Suabia and Franconia would 
have been much W to F and contribu- 


tion. 

The Dake |. The Duke of Vendomets 's condutt i in Italy had 0 
of Ven- raiſed his. character, that 17 was though 42s only 
dome . mam, fit to. be at the head of the army in in aon 
in Flan. Id he was ſent for, and had that command; given him, 
ders. th a very high compliment, which; was very inju- 
to 5 other officers,. he Vas declared to 

phy man, on whom, 'Tance; could depend, 

Ks * whom ae be protected in that extre- 

8 2 Orleans as ſent to command 
8 caly, 5 13 Mar in was ſent with him 
1 94 or rather in reality to govern him: And ſo 

.- obſtina Prove the King of Erance ſer, on purſuing 

"his. Erſt ehgns, that notwithſtandifg his diſgraces 

both in Spain and! in the Netherlands, yet 17-2 he 

had ordered all the Preparations for. the liege of; Tu- 

rin) he would ng leit from that attempt. but or: 

dered it to be purſued, Witii all poffible vigour. 

The ſiege of Menin was, in the mean while, carried 
„ ſuccebsfully, thar the trenches were opened on 
29s the 24th of July, and the batteries were finiſhed on 
92 the 29th: and they preſſed the place ſo Warmly, that 
they capitulated on the 1th. o Avguft, and march- 
ed out on the 14th, being St. ee nA ; 15 
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n- | ſo mimerous, ſhould give up. in ſo ſhort a time, a — 
8: place that was hoth ſo ſtrong and ſo well furniſhed: 
no WW But as the French were much ſunk, ſo the allies 

It here now become very expert at carrying on of 
of ſeges; and ſpared no colt that was neceſſary for diſ :- 
1d patch. Dendermonde had been, for ſome weeks, 
ch under a blockade: this, the Duke of Marlborouagg 
h- ordered to be turned into a formal ſiege. The place Pender- | 
el. vas ſo ſurrounded with water, that the King of monde [ 
ns, France, having once begun a ſiege there, was forced I l 
his to raiſe it; yet it was how ſo preſſed, that the garri- | 
d ſon offered to capitulate, but thie Duke of Marlbo- 
2u- WE rough would: give them no other terms, but choſe 

4 of being priſoners of war, to which they were forced 
0 ta ſubmit. . Aeth was next inv eſted, it lay ſo in- | 
| colveniently hetween Flanders and Brabant, that it | | 
| was neceſſary to clear that communication, and to | 
deliver Bruſſels from the danger of that meighbour- 4 
hood i In a fortnight's:time, it was alſa obliged; to f 
| capitulate, and the garriſon were made priſoners t 1 
Ie dy ef or ne tri A i 00 [ 
having ned himflt in a :campywthaticeuld nogbe e 
forced did not thin fit to give the Duke of Mart 4 
barough: any diſturbance; while he lay wäth his 2, 
army covering the ſieges: The French were jealous | | 
of the; Elector off Bayaria's) heat, and though the de- | 
fired-to--command>amfrmy apart; yet WAS; not 
| thought fit to divide tile forces, though now grown 

to be very numerous. Deſerters ſaid, the pannick 3 
| was till fo in the army, that there was no ap- 
| promo their venturing on any action: Paris it 

elf was under a high conſternation, and though the 
King carried his misfortunes with an appearance of . 
calmneſs and compoſure, yet he was often let blood, = 
which was thought an indication of a great commo- _ 
tion within; and this was no doubt the greater, be- 
cauſe ĩt was ſo much diſguiſed. No news was talk- | 
ed of at that court; all was filent and folemn * : | 
1985 | that | 


# 


Cent in 
France. 


— not che true ſtate of their affair 


Defipns 


for a deſ- heightened che diſorder rhey 


The fie 
of Turi. continued tin! 1 f September: There 


N 


The -Htsroxy of ſche Reign 
that even the Dutcheſs f Orleans knew 
vwthich made her 
write to her aunt, the . — onen anden 

neus of hat in een ee en 2, 
There ws abother eee n which 
wete in: The Queen 


and the States formed a deſigm f a deſcent in France, 


Wick an army of about 1000 foot and 1400 hork, 


bn Phe Eur of Rivers:commandetd>the larid-atmy, a 


bat 
4H bus 
218: 


Shoyell{ididia royal fleet, chat wdr ho cnvoy then, 
and to ſecuro heir lan n — tr err megon 
But che ſecxet wds then kepry chat the French 
could not — woche arm n genera, 


. all the maritime counties of Vrahte to a val 


Eharge,/ i auc under: diſmal appahenfiains : Offices 


VWeere ſent from cle court do rc them 3 but the 


Jaw what Their militia was, and that was all ther 


LJeſepce. hv one of dhe manife toi chat 
Bar ef Refs was orderet no publiſh; upon ki 


Janding: He declared by it, Thavihewas oome ni 


 Hherit0pillage/the conntry;imas to conquer any par 


2 it; he came only to reſtore the people to ther 
es Land 1 of: che States, 5 
e and to veſtorecthe I to the 
ts ſtants g he pfDwiſed proteftion to all ihat ſhould 
. to him The troops derb all put abpard n 
Pörtſmouth, in he be * but they 
were keptdhionttports' 9 winds, till the 
beginning of October: Theidefign on France ws 
chen Jaid aide ; dc was toolinehmthe year, for the 
fest do fall intosthe bay of Biſnay and to lie there, 
for any conſidèrable rt in chat ſeuſon: Phe re- 
Auction of Spain was of the grrateſt importance t 
us; ſo newy Grders were ſbnt chem to fail firſt to Li- 
bon, and there to take ſuch meaſures, \as ee "= 
of the affairs f Spain ſhould wege... 
The ſiege of Turin was begun in May; — was 


was à ſtrong garriſon within it, and it was well fur- 


hiſhed; 'both-with/ — ammunition. = 
uke 
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Duke of Savoy put all to the hazard: He ſent his 
| Dutcheſs with his children to Genoa; and himſelf; wy 


with a body of 3000 horſe, was moving about Tu- 


| rin, from valley to valley, till that body was much 


161 
1 706. 


diminiſhed : for he was, as it were, hunted from 


place to place, by the Duke of Feuillade, who com- 
manded in the ſiege, and drove the Duke of Savoy 
before him: ſo that all hope of relief lay in Prince 
Eugene. The garriſon made a noble reſiſtance, 
and maintained their outworks long; they blew up 
many mines, and diſputed every inch of ground, 
vich great reſolution: They loſt about 6000 men, 
| who were either killed, or had deſerted during the 


ſiege; and their powder was at laſt fo ſpent, that 


they muſt have capitulated within a day or two, if 
they had not been relieved. The ſiege coft the 
French very dear; they were often forced to change 
their attacks, and loſt about 14000 men before the 
place; for they were frequently beat from the poſts; 
chat they had gained. . 8 

Ptince Eugene made all the haſte he could to prince 


their relief: The court of Vienna had not given due Eugene 


| orders, as they had undertaken, for the proviſion 


of the troops, that were to march through their 
country, to join him: This occaſioned many com- 


alone ſeemed to poſſeſs them. A treaty was ſet on 
foot with the malecontents there, by the mediation 
of England and of the States; a ceſſation of arms 


vas agreed to, for two months: All that belonged 


to that court were very uneaſy, while that continu- 


ed they had ſhared among them the confiſcations 
of all the great eſtates in Hungary, and they ſaw, 


that if a peace was made, all theſe would be vacated, 
and the eſtates would be reſtored to their former 
owners: ſo they took all poſſible means to traverſe 
the negotiation, and to inflame the Emperor. 


marches 
to raile it. 


plaints, and ſome delay. The truth was, that court 
| was ſo much ſet on the reduction of Hungary, that 
all other things were much neglected, while that 


There ſeemed to be ſome probability, of bringing 
Ei. M things 
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reſolved to advance; and he left the Prince af | 


was come to take the army out of Vendome' 


that he had reckoned wrong, in all thoſe hopes he 


that they had not looked for, nor prepared againſt, 


The HisTory of the Reign 
1706. things to a ſettlement, but that could not be brought 


to any concluſion, during the term of the ceſſation; 
when that was lapſed, the Emperor could not be 
prevailed on to renew it: He recalled his troops 
trom the Upper Rhine, though that was contrary 
to all his agreements with the empire. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this ill management of the court of 
Vienna, Prince Eugene got together the greateſt 
part of thoſe troops, that he expected in the Vero- 
neſe, before the end of June: They were not yet al 
come up, but he, believing himſelf ſtrong enough, 


Heſſe, with a body to receive the reſt, and by 
them to force a diverſion, while he ſhould be going 
on. The Duke of Vendome had taken care of al 
the fords of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio; 
and had caſt up ſuch lines and entrenchments every 
where, that he had aſſured the court of France, it 
was not poſſible for Prince Eugene to break thro 
all that oppoſition, at leaſt to do it in any time to 
relieve Turin. By this time the Duke of Orleans 


hands: but before that Duke had left it, they fav 


had-given the court of France; of ſtopping; Prince 
Eugene's march. For, in the beginning of July, 
he tent a few battalions over one of the fords of the 
Adige, where the French were well poſted, and 
double their number; yet they ran away with fuch 
precipitation, that they left every thing behind 
them: Upon that, Prince Eugene paſſed the Adige, 
with his whole army, and the French, in a conſter- 
nation, retired behind the Mincio. After this, 
Prince Eugene ſurprized the French with a motion, 


for he paſſed the Po; the Duke of Orleans followed 
him, but declined an engagement; whereupon Prince 
Eugene wrote to the Duke of Marlborough, that he 
felt the efiects of the battle of Ramellies, even in 


Italy, the French ſeeming to be eveiy 8 
r | . ; | e 
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oht ed with their misfortunes. Prince Eugene, march- 1706. 

on; ing nearer the Apennines, had gained ſome day.. 

be march of the Duke of Orleans; upon which, that 

ops Duke repaſſed the Po, and advanced with ſuch. 
ay haſte towards Turin, that he took no care of the 
ith- pals at Stradella, which might have been kept and 

of diſputed for ſome days: Prince Eugene found no 
teſt oppoſition there; nor did he meet with any other 
ro. WE difficulty, but from the length of the march, and 
- a1 che heat of the ſeaſon ; for he was in motion all the 
gb, months of July and Auguſt. . 2 
In the beginning of September, the Duke of Sa- 

by = voy joined him, with the ſmall remnants of his ar- 
ing my, and they haſted on to Turin. The Duke of 
"all Orleans had got thither before them, and the place 
lio; was now reduced to the laſt extremities ; the Duke 
very of Orleans, with moſt of the chief officers, were for 
it marching out of the trenches; Marſin was of ano- 7 
hro tber mind, and when he found it hard to maintain g 
> to his opinion,, he produced poſitive orders for it, | 
eans which put an end to the debate. The Duke of Sa- 
me's WW voy faw the neceſſity of attacking them, in their ; 
ſv WW trenches; his army conſiſted of 28000 men, but N 
> he they were good troops; the French were above 
ince 40000, and in a well fortified cam; yet after two | 
uly, hours reſiſtance, the Duke of Savoy broke through, 7 
* the and then there was a great deſtruction; the French 
and fiying in much diſorder, and leaving a vaſt treaſure 
fuch in their camp, beſides great ſtores of proviſione, | 
hind ammunition and artillery. It was ſo entire a defeat, The . 
lige, that not above 1 600 men, of that great army, got French ar- | 


ſter- off in a body; and they made all the haſte they m _ 
this, could into Dauphiny. The Duke of Savoy went ed, and the 


ion, imo Turin; where it may be eaſily imagined, he "of 88 
inſt, was received with much joy; the garriſon, for 
wed want of powder, was not in a condition to make a 
-ince ſally on the French, while he attacked them; the 
it he French were purſued as far as men, wearied with 
n in ſuch an action, could follow them, and many pri- 
irit- boners were taken. The Duke of Orleans, though 


ed uy x. : = 
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1706. he loſt the day, yet g | 
courage, and received ſeveral wounds : Mareſchal 
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ave great demonſtrations of 


Marſin fell into the enemies hands, but died of his 
wounds in a few hours; and upon him all the er- 
rors of this diſmal day were caſt, though the hea- 
vieſt part of the load fell on Chamillard, who was 


then in the ſupreme degree of favour at court, and 


was entirely poſſeſſed of madam Maintenon's confi- 
dence. Feuillade had married his daughter, and in 
order to the advancing him, he had the command 
of this ſiege given him, which was thus obſtinately 
purſued, till it ended in this fatal manner. The ob- 
ſtinacy continued, for the King ſent orders, for a 
month together, to the Duke of, Orleans, to march 
back into Piedmont, when it was abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible ; yet repeated orders were ſent, and the reaſon 
of this was underſtood afterwards; madam Mainte- 
non (it ſeems) took that care of the King's health 
and humour, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of 
his affairs to be fully told him: He, all that while, 
was made believe, that the ſiege was only raiſed, 
upon the advance of Prince Eugene's army; and 
knew not that his own was defeated and ruined. l 
am not enough verſed in military affairs, to offer any 
Judgment upon that point, whether they did well or 
ill, not to go out of their camp to fight: It is cer- 
tain, that the fight was more dllorderiy, and the 
loſs was much greater, by reaſon of their lying 
within their lines: In this I have known men of the 


trade of different opinions. 
While this was done at Turin, the Prince of Heſſe 
advanced to the Mincio, which the French aban- 


doned; but as he went to take Caſtiglione, Meda- 
vi, the French General, ſurprized him, and cut off 
about 2000 of his men; upon which he was forced 


to retire to the Adige. "The French magnified this 


exceſſively, hoping with the noiſe they made about 
it, to balance their real loſs at Turin. The Prince 
of Vaudemont, upon. the news from Turin, leit 
the city of Milan, and retired, with the ſmall _—_ 
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he had, to Cremona: The Duke of Savoy and 1706. 


f Prince Eugene marched, with all haſte, into thge 

| WW Milaneze : The city of Milan was opened to them 

5 but the citadel and ſome ftrong places, that had 

- WW garriſons in them, ſtood out ſome time; yet place 

cd ter place capitulated, fo that it was viſible, all 

would quickly fall into their hands. | 

d Such a ſucceſſion of eminent misfortunes, in one 

campaign, and in ſo many different places, was 

in without example: It made all people conclude, 

d that the time was come, in which the perfidy, the 

ly WE tyranny, and the cruelty of that King's long and 

b- bloody reign, was now to be repaid him, with the 

2 ſame ſevere meaſure, with which he had formerly | 
ch WF treated others: But the ſecrets of God are not to _— q 
de too boldly pricd into, till he is pleaſed to diſ- 
ON play them to us more openly. | It is certainly a 
c- ear, that deſerves to be long and much remem- 
th WF bred. | 
of | In the end of the campaign, in which Poland The King | 
" | had been haraſſed, with the continuance of the dl 

_ 


| war, but without any great action; the King of jnto Saxo- 
Sweden, ſeeing that King Auguſtus ſupported his oy. 
1 affairs in Poland, by the ſupplies both of men and 


2 
any money, that he drew from his electorate, reſolved 1 
| of to ſtop that reſſource: So he marched through Si- q 
er. leſia and Luſatia into Saxony. He quickly made 
the himſelf maſter of an open country, that was look- 
ng ing for no ſuch invaſion, and was in no fort pre- ö 
the . pared for it, and had few ſtrong places in it, ca- b 

pable of any reſiſtance: The rich town of Leip- | 
eſſe fick and all the reſt of the country was, without | | 
an- any oppoſition, put under contribution. All the | 
da. empire was alarmed at this; it was at firſt appre- | 
N 8 hended, that it was ſet on by the French councils, | 
; | 


to raiſe a new war in Germany, and to put = 
this BW the North all in a flame. The King of Sweden | 
ont gave it out, that he had no deſign to give any diſ- 4 
nce WF turbance to the empire: That he intended, by this | 
7-0-3 march, | 
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1706. march, only to bring the war of Poland to a ſpeedy 
Way) Concluſion; and it was reaſonable to believe, that 
ſuch an unlooked for incident would ſoon bring 
that war to a criſis, | £ 185 

A treaty This was the ſtate of our affairs abrqad, in this 
of union glorious and ever-memorable year. At home, ano- 


ed ther matter of great conſequence was put in a god 
and promiſing method : The commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms fate cloſe in a treaty, till about the mid. 
dle of July; in concluſion, they prepared a com. 
pleat ſcheme of an entire union of both nations: 
Some particulars being only referred, to be ſettlec 
by their Parliaments reſpeftively. When every 
thing was agreed to, they preſented one copy of 
the treaty to the Queen, and each ſide had a copy, 
to be preſented to their reſpective Parliament, all 
the three copies being ſigned by the Commiſſioner 
of both kingdoms : It was eehived to lay the mat- 
ter firſt before the Parliament of Scotland, becauſe 
it was apprehended, ' that it would meet with the 
eateſt oppoſition there. . 
Ihe union of the two kingdoms was a work, cf 
which many had quite deſpaired, in which number 
J was one; and thoſe who entertained better hopes, 
thought it muſt have run out into a long negotiz 
tion tor ſeveral years : But beyond all mens expec- 
tation, it was begun and finiſhed, within the 


up from Scotland, for the treaty, were ſo ſtrange- 
ly choſen (the far greater number having con- 
tinued in an oppoſition to the government, ever 
fince the revolution) that from thence many 
concluded, that it was not fincerely deſigned by 
rae miniſtry, when they law ſuch a nomination, 


This was a piece of the Farl of Stair's cunning, | 


who did heartily promote the deſign : He then 
thought, that if ſuch a number of thoſe, who were 
looked on as Jacobites, and were popular men on 


that account, among the diſaffected there, __ 
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be ſo wrought on, as to be engaged in the affair, 1706. | 
the work would be much the eaſier, when laid be 


fore the Parliament of Scotland: And in this the 
event ſhewed, that he took right meaſures. The 
Lord Somers had the chief hand, in projecting the 


ſcheme of the union, into which all the Commiſ- 


ſioners of the Engliſh nation went very eaſily: 
The advantages, that were offered to Scotland, in 
the whole frame of it, were ſo great, and ſo viſible, 


that nothing but the conſideration of the ſafety, 
that was to be procured by it to England, conla 
| have brought the Engliſh to agree to a project, 
| that, in every branch of it, was much more fa- 
vourable to the Scotch nation. 


They were to bear leſs, than the fortieth part of 
the publick taxes: When four ſhillings in the 
pound was levied in England, which amounted to 
two millions, Scotland was only to be taxed at 


| 43000 pounds, which was eight months aſſeſſment: 
| They had been accuſtomed for ſome years to pay 
| this, and they ſaid it was all that the nation could 

bear. It is held a maxim, that in the framing of 


a government, a proportion ought to be obſerved, 


| between the ſhare 1n the legiſlatures and the burden 


to be born; yet in return of the fortieth part of 
the burden, they offered the Scotch near the 
eleveath part of the legiſlature ; For the Peers of 
Scotland were to be repreſented, by ſixteen Peers 
in the Houſe of Lords, and the Commons, by 


torty-five members in the Houſe of Commons; and 


thele were to be choſen, according to the methods, 


| to be ſettled in the Parliament of Scotland. And 


ſince Scotland was to pay cuſtams-and exciſes, on 
the ſame foot. with England, and was to bear a 
ſhare. in paying much of the debt, England had 
contracted during the war; 398000 pounds was to 
be raiſed in England, and ſent into Scotland, as an 
equivalent for that; and that was to be applied to 
the recoining the money, that all might be of one 
denomination and ſtandard, and to paying the pub- 
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1706, lick debts of Scotland, and repaying, to their Afri 
ene Can company, all their loſſes with intereſt ; upon 
which that company was to be diſſolved; and the 
over-plus of the equivalent was to be applied, to 
the encouragement of manufactures. Trade was 
to be free all over the iſland, and to the plantati- 
ons; private rights were to be preſerved ; and the 
judicatories and laws of Scotland were ſtill to be 
continued : But all was put, for the future, under 
the regulation of the Parliament of Great Britain; 
the two nations now were to be one kingdom, un- 
der the ſame ſucceſſion to the Crown, and united 
in one Parliament. There was no proviſion made 
in this treaty, with relation to religion : For in the 
acts of Parliament, in both kingdoms, that em- 
powered the _ to name Commiſſioners, there 
was an expreſs limitation, that they ſhould not treat 

of thoſe matters. | N 

Debated This was the ſubſtance of the articles of the 
. _ treaty, which being laid before the Parliament of 
o_ 1 * Scotland, met with great oppoſition there. It was 
Scotland. viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a 
great diminution by it; for though it was agreed, 
that they ſnould enjoy all the other privileges of the 
Peers of England, yet the greateſt of them all, 
which was the voting in the Houſe of Lords, was 
reſtrained to ſixteen, to be elected by the reſt at 
every new Parliament; yet there was a greater ma- 
jority of the nobility, that concurred in voting for 
the union, than in the other States of that king- 
dom. The Commiſſioners from the ſhires and bo- 
roughs were almoſt equally divided, though it was 


evident they were to be the chief gainers by it; | 


among theſe the union was agreed to, by a very 
ſmall majority: It was the nobility, that in every 
vote turned the ſcale fer the union: They were ſe- 
verely reflected on, by thoſe who oppoſed it; it 
was ſaid, many of them were bought off, to ſell 
their country and their birth-right : All thoſe, who 
adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite intereſt, oppoſed 


every 
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every ſtep that was made, with great vehemence; 1 706. 
for they ſaw that the union ſtruck at the root of al’ 
their views and deſigns, for a new revolution. 

Let theſe could not have raiſed or maintained ſo 
great an oppoſition, as was now made; if the Preſ- 


terians not been poſſeſſed with a jealouſy, 
that the conſequence of this union would be, the 
change of church- government among them, and 


| that they would be fwallowed up by the church of 


England. This took ſuch root in many, that no 
aſſurances, that were offered, could remove their 
fears: It was infuſed in them chiefly by the old 


| Dutcheſs of Hamilton, who had great credit with 
| them: And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe, and her 
ſon, had particular views, as hoping, that if Scot- 


land ſhould continue a ſeparated kingdom, the 
Crown might come into their family, they being 


| the next in blood, after King James's poſterity. 


The infuſion of ſuch apprehenſions had a great ef- 


fect on the main body of that party, who could 


ſcarce be brought to hearken, but never to accept 


| of the offers, that were made for ſecuring their 


Preſbyterian government. A great part of the 
gentry of that kingdom, who had been oft in Eng- 
land, and had obſerved the protection, that all 
men had from a Houſe of Commons, and the ſe- 


curity that it procured, againſt partial judges, and 


a violent miniſtry, entred into the deſign with great 
zeal. The opening a free trade, not only with 


| England, but with the plantations, and the protec- 
tion of the fleet of England, drew in thoſe who un- 
derſtood theſe matters, and ſaw there was no other 


way in view, to make the nation rich and conſider- 


able. Thoſe who had engaged far into the deſign 


of Darien, and were great loſers by it, ſaw now an 
honourable way to be reimburſed, which made 


| them wiſh well to the union, and promote it. But 


that which advanced the deſign moſt effectually, 
and without which, it could not have ſucceeded, 
was, that a conſiderable number of noblemen and 
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1706. gentlemen, who were in no engagements with the 
court (on the contrary, they had been diſobliged, 


and turned out of great poſts, and ſome very lately] 
declared for it. Theſe kept themſelves very cloſe 
and united, and ſeemed to have no other intereſt, 
but that of their country, and were for that reaſon 
called the Squadrone: The chief of theſe were, 


the Marquis of Tweedale, the Earls of Rothes, 
Roxburgh, Hadington, and Marchmont ; they 


were in great credit, becauſe they had no viſible 


biaſs on their minds; ill uſage had provoked them 


rather to oppoſe the miniſtry, than to concur in any 
thing, where the chief honour would be carried 
away by others. When they were {poke to by the 
miniſtry, they anſwered coldly, and with great re- 
ſerves, ſo it was expected they would have con- 
curred in the oppoſition, and they being between 
twenty and thirty in number, if they had ſet them. 
ſelves againſt the union, the deſign muſt have miſ- 
carried. But they continued ſtill ſilent, till the firſt 
diviſion of the Houſe obliged them to declare, and 
then, they not only joined in it, but promoted it 
effectually, and with zeal : There were great and 
Jong debates, managed on the fide of the union, by 


the Earls of Seafield and Stair for the Miniſtry, 


and of the Squadrone by the Earl of Roxburgh 

d Marchmont; and againſt it by the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Athol and the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. The Duke of Athol was believed to be in 2 


foreign correſpondence, and was much ſet on vio- 


lent methods: Duke Hamilton managed the de- 
bate with great vehemence, but was againſt all 
deſperate motions: He had much to loſe, and 
was reſolved not to venture all, with thoſe who 


ſuggeſted the neceſſity of running, in the old 
Scotch way, to extremities... The topicks, from 


which the arguments againſt the union were 
drawn, were the antiquity and dignity of their 
kingdom, which was offered to be given up, 


and ſold: They were departing from an inde- 


2 pendent 
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pendent ſtate, and going to ſink into a dependence 1706. 
on England; what conditions ſoever might bei 


now ſpeciouſly offered, as a ſecurity to them, they 
could not expect that they ſhould be adhered to, 


or religiouſly maintained in a Parliament, where 


ſixteen peers and forty five commoners could not 


and five hundred and thirteen commoners. Scot- 
land would be no more conſidered as formerly by 
foreign Princes and States: Their peers would be 
precarious and elective: They magnified their 
Crown, with the other regalia ſo much, that ſince 
the nation ſeemed reſolved never to ſuffer them to 
be carried away, it was provided, in a new clauſe 
added to the articles, that theſe ſhould ſtill remain 
within the kingdom. They inſiſted moft vehe- 
mently on the danger, that the conſtitution of their 


church muſt be in, when all ſhould be under the 


power of a Britiſh Parliament: This was preſſed 
with fury by ſome, who were known to be the 
moſt violent enemies to Preſbytery, of any in that 
nation: But it was done on deſign, to inflame that 


body of men by thoſe apprehenſions, and ſo to en- 


gage them to perſiſt in their oppofition. To allay 
that heat, after the general vote was carried for 
the union, before they entered on the conſideration 


of the particular articles, an act was prepared for 
ſecuring the Preſbyterian Government: By which it 


was declared to be the only government of that 
church, unalterable in all ſucceeding times, and 
the maintaining it was declared to be a fundamental 
and eſſential article and condition of the union; 
and this act was to be made a part of the act for 
the union, which in the conſequence of that, was 
to be ratified by another act of Parliament in Eng- 
land. Thus thoſe, who were the greateſt enemies 
to Prefbytery, of any in the nation, raiſed the cla- 
mour of the danger that form of government 


yould be in, if the union went on, to ſuch a heighth, 


that by their means this act was carried, as far as 
0 5 any 
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any human law, could go, for their ſecurity :, For 

y thi | all. the ſecurity that 
vn P: ave them, but they 
were to have the faith and authority of the Parlia- 
ment of England, it being, in the ſtipulation, made 
an eſſential condition of the union: The carrying 
this matter ſo far, was done in hopes, that the 
Parliament of England would never be brought to 
paſs it. This act was paſſed, and it gave an en- 


tire ſatisfaction to thoſe, who were diſpoſed to re- 


ceive any; but nothing could fatisfy men, who made 
uſe of this, only to inflame others. Thoſe who oppoſ- 
ed the union, 5 the majority was againſt them, 
ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm without doors, to frighten 


them: A ſet of addreſſes againſt the union were ſent 


round all the countries, in which, thoſe who op- 


poſed it, had any intereſt : There came up many 
of theſe, in the name of counties and boroughs, 
and at laſt, from pariſhes : This made ſome noiſe 
abroad, but was very little conſidered there, when 
it was known, by whoſe arts and practices they were 
procured. - When this appeared to have little 
effect, pains were taken to animate the rabble to 
violent attempts, both at Edinburgh, and at Glaſ- 
W. Sir Patrick. Johnſton Lord provoſt of Edin- 
berge had been one of the commiſſioners, and 
d concurred heartily in the deſign; A great 
multitude gathered about his houſe, and were forc- 
ing the doors on deſign, as was believed, to mur- 
der him; but guards came and diſperſed them. 
Upon this attempt, the Privy Council ſet out a pro- 
clamation againſt all ſuch riots, and gave orders 
for quartering the guards within the town: But to 
ſhew, that this was not intended to over-awe the 
Parliament, the whole matter was laid before them, 
and the proceedings of the Privy-Council were ap- 
proved. No other violent attempt was made after 
this, but the body of the people ſhewed ſo much 
ſullenneſs, that probably, had any perſon of au- 
thority once kindled the fire, they ſeemed 5 4 
ſuc 
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| orders were given, both in England an 


bolt Qveen Anne. | 111 
uach combuſtible matter, that the union might 1706. 
have caſt that nation into great convulſion. 
Theſe things made great impreſſions on the Duke 
of Queenſbury, and on ſome about him: He de- 


| ſpaired of ſucceeding, and he apprehended his perſon. 


might be in danger: One about him wrote to =_ 
Lerd Treaſurer, repreſenting the ill temper the 
nation was generally in, and moved for an adjourn- 
ment, that ſo with the help of ſome time and good 
management, thoſe difficulties, which ſeemed then 


| inſuperable, might be conquered.” The Lord 


Treaſurer told me, his anſwer was, that a delay 
was, upon the matter, laying the whole deſign aſide; 

de al 9 Ireland, 
to Have troops ready upon call; and if it was ne- 
cellary, more forces ſhould be ordered from Flan- 
ders: The French were in no condition to ſend any 
aſſiſtance to thoſe, who might break out, ſo that 
the circumſtances of the time were favourable ; he 


| defired therefore, that e . go on, and not 


be alarmed at the fooliſh behaviour of ſome, who, 
whatever might be given out in their names, he 
believed, had more. wit than to tuin themſelves. 
Every ſtep that was made, and every vote that 
was carried, was with the ſame ſtrength, and met 
with the ſame oppoſition : Both parties giving {ric 
attendance during the whole ſeffion, Which laſted 
for three months. Many proteſtations were printed, 


| vith every man's vote: In concluſion, the whole 


articles of the treaty were agreed to, with ſome 1 707. 
ſmall Variations. The Earl of Stair; Having main⸗-— 
tained the debate on the laſt day, in which, all was At laſt 
concluded, died the next night ſuddenly, his ſpirits Steed to. 
being quite exhauſted by the length and vehemence 
of the debate. The act paſſed, and was ſent up 
to London in the beginning of February. 

The Queen laid it before the two Houſes; the 
Houſe of Commons agreed to it all, without any 
oppolition, fo ſoon, that it was thought they in- 
terpoſed not delay and conſideration enough, _—_ 

ve” able 
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ted to. An elective 785 was indeed a great pre- 
judice to the Peers o 
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rable : But they were judged more proper, 
ſince where a ſupreme legiſlature is once acknoy- 
ledged, nothing can be. unalterable. After this 
was over, the Lords entered upon the conſidera- 
tion of the articles, as they were amended in Scot- 
land; it was pretended, that here a new conſtitu- 
tion was made, the conſequence of which, they 
ſaid, was the altering all the laws of England. Al 
the judges were of opinion, that there was no 
weight in this; great exceptions were taken to the 
ſmall proportion, Scotland was rated at, in the lay- 
ing on of taxes; and their election of peers, to 


every new Parliament, was faid to be contrary to 


the nature of peerage. . To all the objections that 
were offered, this general anſwer was made, that 
ſo great a thing, as the uniting the whole iſland 
into one government, could not be compaſſed, 
but with ſome inconveniencies: But if the advan- 
tage of ſafety and union, was greater than thoſe 
inconyeniencies, then a leſſer evil muſt be ſubmit- 


| Scotland, but ſince they had 
ſubmitted to it, there was no juſt occaſion given 
to the Peers of England to complain of it. But 


the debate held longeſt upon the matters, relating 
to the government of the church; it was faid, 


here was a real danger the church ran into, when 
ſo many votes, of perſons tied to Preſbytery, were 


admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlature. All the 


| rigour, 


of Queen ANNE: 


rigour, with which the epiſcopal Clergy had been 1707. 
treated in Scotland, was ſet forth, to ſhew with how wny—d 


implacable a temper they were et _ the 
Church of England; yet, in return to 

was now demanded, from the men of this church, 
to enact, that the Scotch form ſhould continue un- 
alterable, and to admit thoſe to vote among us, 
who were fuch declared enemies to our conſtitu- 
tion. Here was a plaufible ſubject for popular 
eloquence, and a great deal of it was brought out 
upon this occaſion, by Hooper, Beveridge, and 


| ſome other Biſhops, and by the Earls of Rocheſter 


and Nottingham. But to all this it was anſwered, 
that the chief dangers the church was in, were 
from France and from Popery : ſo that whatſoever 
ſecured us from theſe, delivered us from our juſteſt 
fears. Scotland lay on the weakeſt ſide of Eng- 
land, where it could not be defended, but by an 
army: The collieries on the Tine lay for 
ſeveral miles, and could not be preſerved, but at a 


| that; it 


— 


great charge, and with a great force: If a war 


ſhould fall out between the two nations, and if 
Scotland ſhould” be conquered, yet, even in that 
caſe, it muſt be united to England, or kept under 
by an army: The danger of keeping up a ſtand- 
ing force, in the hands of any Prince, and to be 
modelled by him (who might engage the Scotch to 
join with that army and turn upon England) was 
vilible: and any union, after ſuch a conqueſt, 
would look like a force, and ſo could not he laſt- 
ing; whereas all was now voluntary. As for 
church matters, there had heen ſuch violence uſed 
by all ſides in their turns, that none of them could 
reptoach the others much, without having it re- 
turned upon them too juſtly. A ſofter manage- 

ment would lay thoſe heats, and bring men to a 
better temper: The Cantons of Switerzland, though 
very zealous in their different religions, yet were 


united in one general body: The diet of Germany 


was compoſed of men of three different 3 
EW (#) 


175. 
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170%. ſo that ſeveral conſtitutions of churches might be 
= put under one legiſlature; and if there was a dan- 
ger of either fide, it was much more likely that 
513 would be too hard for 43, than that 45 would 
maſter 313; eſpecially when the Crown was on 
their ſide: and there were twenty ſix Biſhops in 
the Houſe of Lords, to outweigh the ſixteen votes 
from Scotland. It was indeed faid, that all in 
England were not zealous for the church; to which 
it was anſwered, that by the ſame reaſon it might 
be concluded, that all thoſe of Scotland were not 
zealous for their way, eſpeeially when the tavour 
of the court lay in the Engliſh ſcale. The matter 
was argued, for the union, by the Biſhops of Ox- 
ford, Norwich and my ſelt, by the Lord Treaſurer, 
the Earls of Sunderland and Wharton, and the 
Lords Townſhend and Halifax; but above all, 
by the Lord Somers. Every diviſion of the houſe 
was made, with ſo great an inequality, that they 
were but 20, againſt 30 that were for the union, 
When all was agreed to, in both houſes, a bill was 
ordered to be brought in to enact it; which was 
prepared by Harcourt, with ſo particular a con- 
trivance, chat it cut off all debates. The preamble 
was a recital of the articles, as they were paſſed in 
Scotland, together with the Acts made in both 
Parliaments, for the ſecurity of their ſeveral chur- 
ches; and in concluſion, there came one enacting 
elauſe, ratifying all. This put thoſe upon great 
difficulties, who had reſolved to object to ſeveral 
articles, and to inſiſt on demanding ſome alterati- 
ons in them: for they could not come at any de- 
bate about them; they could not object to the reci- 
tal, it being 3 matter of fact; and they had 
not ſtrength enough, to oppoſe the general enacting 
clauſe,” nor was it eaſy to come at particulars and to 
offer -proviſo's relating to them. The matter was 
carried on with ſuch zeal, that it paſſed through 
the Houſe of Commons, before thoſe, who intend- 
ed to oppoſe it, had recovered themſelves out - 
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the ſurprize, under which the form, it was drawn 


in, had put them. It did not ſtick long in the 


Houſe of Lords, for all the articles had been co- 


— — debated there for ſeveral days, before the 


= 
07, 


ill was ſent up to them: And thus this great 


the firſt of May, and till that time, the two 
kingdoms were ſtill diſtinct, and their two Par- 
laments continued till to fit. | 


deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for in vain, was 
begun, and happily ended, within the compaſs 
of nine months. The union was to commence on 


In Scotland, they proceeded to diſpoſe of the The equi- 
ſum; provided to be the equivalent: In this, great V-1-nt diſ- 
partialities appeared, which were much complained Poſed of. 
of; but there was not ſtrength to oppoſe them. 

The miniſtry, and thoſe who depended on them, 
moved for very extravagant allowances to thoſe, 
who had been employed in this laſt, and in the 
former treaty; and they made large allotments, of 
ſome publick debts, that were complained of as 
unreaſonable and unjuſt; by which, a great part of 
the fury was diverted, from anſwering the end, for 
which it was given. This was much oppaſed by 
the $quadrone ; but as the miniſters promoted it, 
| and "thoſe, | who were to get by it, made all the 


intereſt they could to obtain it (ſome few of them 
only excepted, who, as became generous patriots, 
ſnewed more regard to the publick, than to their 


private ends) ſo thoſe, who had oppoſed the union, 


vere-not ill pleaſed to ſee this ſum ſo miſapplied; 
hoping by that means, that the averſion, which 


they endeavoured to infuſe into the nation againſt 


the union would be much encreaſed; therefore 


they let every thing go as the miniſters propoſed, 


to the great grief of thoſe, who wiſhed well to 
the publick. It was reſolved, that the Parliament 


of England ſhould ſit out its period, which, by 


the law for Triennial Parliaments, ran yet a year 


further; it was thought neceſſary, to have another 
kſſion continued of the fame men, who had made 


el. IV. N this 


\ 


if 
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1707. this union, ſince they would more readily conſolidate 
and ſtrengthen their own work. Upon this ground, 
it ſeemed moſt proper that the members, to re- 
reſent Scotland, ſhould be named by the Par. 
iament there: Thoſe, who had oppoſed the union, 
carried their averſion to the Squadrone ſo far, that 
they concurred with the miniſtry in a nomination, 
in which very few of them were included, not 
above three of the peers, and fifteen commoners; 
ſo that great and juſt exceptions lay againſt many, 
who were nominated to repreſent that kingdom: 
All this was very acceptable to thoſe, who had op- 
. poſed the union. The cuſtoms of Scotland were 
| then in a farm, and the farmers were the creatures 
_ of the miniſtry, ſome of whom, as was believed, 
| were ſharers with them: It was viſible, that ſince 
| there was to be a free trade opened, between Scot- 
land and England, after the firſt of May, and 
ſince the duties in Scotland, laid on trade, were 
much lower than in England; that there would be 
a great importation into Scotland, on the proſpedt 
of the advantage, that might be made by ſending 
it-into England. Upon ſuch an emergency, it was 
reaſonable to break the farm, as had been ordina- 
rily done upon leſs reaſon, and to take the cuſtoms 
into a new management, that ſo the gain, to be 
made in the interval, might go to the publick, and 
not be left in private hands: But the leaſe was con- 
tinued in favour of the farmers. They were men 
of no intereſt of their own, ſo it was not doubted, 
but that there was a ſecret practice in the caſe. 
Upon the view of the gain, to be made by ſuch 
an importation, it was underſtood, that orders 
were ſent to Holland, and other places, to buy up 
wine, brandy, and other merchandize. And an- 
other notorious fraud was deſigned by ſome in Eng- 
land; who, becauſe of the great draw- back, that 
was allowed for tobacco and other plantation com- 
modities, when exported, were ſending great quan- 
tities to Scotland, on deſign to bring them _ 
| . 5 ter 


of Queen ANNE. 
after the firſt of May, that ſo they mi 
Houſe of Commons, for preventing this. While 
this was going on, Hatle _ the joining 
another . clauſe, to this IA That all goods, 
that were carried to Scotland, after the firſt of Fe- 
bruary {unleſs it were by the natural-born ſubjects 
of that kingdom, Yon in it) in caſe the 
were imported into England after the firſt of May, 
ſhould be liable to the Engliſh duties; and of this 


S . 


eſſary. that ſo the Commons might have an oppor- 
C tunity to prepare a bill, prohibiting all goods from 
being brought to England, that had been ſent out, 


only in order that the merchants, might have the 


draw-back allowed. With this view, the Parliament 
was prorogued for a few days; but at their next 
meeting, the Commons were more inflamed” than 
before: So He prepared a new bill, to the ſame 


effect, only in ſome clauſes it was more ſevere. than 


the former had been : But the Lords did not agree 
„„ e ii ln nd on: 
Thus far I have carried on the recital of this great 
tranſaction, rather in ſuch a general view, as may 


tranſmit” it right to poſterity, than in ſo copious a 


narration, as an affair of ſuch, conſequence might 


lat journal, of the debates in the Parliament of 


N 2 Scotland, N 


ſeem to deſerye: It is very probable, that a particu- 
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free of that duty: So a bill was offered to thb 
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; 1507. Scotland, which were long and fierce, may at ſome 
wx time or other be made publick : But I hope this 


Reflec- 


may ſuffice for a hiſtory. I cannot, upon ſuch a 


tions on ſignal occaſion, reſtrain myſelf from making ſome 


the U- 
nion, 


rellections, on the directions of Providence in this 


matter. It is certain the deſign on Darien, the 
great 5 it put the nation to, and the total miſ- 
carriage of that project, made the trading part of 
that kingdom ſee che impoſſibility of undertaking 
any great deſign in trade; and that made them the 
more readily concur, in carrying on the union. 
The wiſer men of that nation had obſerved long, 
that Scotland lay at the mercy of the Miniſtry, and 
that every new ſet of Miniſters made uſe of their 
power, to enrich themſelves and their creatures, at 
the colt of the publick ; that the Judges, being 
made by them, were in ſuch a dependence, that 
ſince there are no juries allowed in Scotland in civil 
matters, the whole property of the kingdom was in 
their hands, and by their means in the hands of the 


Miniſters : They had alſo obſerved, how ineffectual 
it had been to complain of them at court: It put 


thoſe, who ventured on it, to a vaſt charge, to no 


other purpoſe, but to expoſe them the more to the 


tury of the Miniftry. The poor noblemen, and the 
poor boroughs made a great majority in their Parlia- 
ment, and were eaſily to be purchaſed by the court: 
ſo they ſaw no hopes of a remedy to ſuch a miſchief, 
but by an incorporating union with England. Theſe 
thoughts were much quickned, by the proſpect of 
recovering, what they had loſt in that ill concerted 
undertaking of Darien; and this was fo univerſal } 
and ſo operative, that the deſign on Darien, which 
the Jacobites had ſet on foot and proſecuted with ſo 
much fury, and with bad intentions, did now engage 
many to promote the union, who, without that con- 
ſideration, would have been at leaſt neutral, if not 
backward in it. The court was engaged to promote 
the union, on account of the act of ſecurity, paſt 
in the year 1704, which was imputed chiefly L - 
erent: FT: wa. WP 
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Lord Treaſurer: Threatnings, of impeaching him 1707. 
for adviſing it, had been often let fall, and upon 
that, his enemies had ſet their chief hopes of pulling - 
him down : for though no proof could be brought 
of his counſel in it, yet it was not doubted, but that 
his advice had determined the Queen to paſs it. An 
| impeachment was a word of an odious found, which 

would engage a party againſt him, and diſorder a 
ſeſſion of Parliament; and the leaſt ill effect it might 
have, would be to oblige him to withdraw from 
buſineſs, which was chiefly aimed at. The Queen 
was very ſenſible, that his managing the great truſt . 
he was 1n, in the manner he did, made all the reſt. 
of her government both ſafe and eaſy to her; ſo ſhe 
ſpared no pains to bring this about, and it was be- 
heved ſhe was at no ſmall coft to compaſs it, for 
thoſe of Scotland had learned from England, to ſet 
a price on their votes, and they expected to be well 
paid for them: The Lord Treaſurer did alſo beſtir 
himſelf in this matter, with an activity and zeal, 
that ſeemed not to be in his nature : and indeed, all 
the application, with which the court ſet on this af- 
fair, was neceſſary to maſter the oppoſition and dif- 
hiculties, that ſprang up in the progreſs of it. That 
which compleated all was, the low ſtate to which the 
a- affairs of France were reduced : They could neither 


t: ſpare men, nor money, to ſupport their party, which 
ef, otherwiſe they would undoubtedly have done: They 
eſe had, in imitation of the Exchequer-Bills here in 


of England, given out Mint-Bills to a great value; 
ed ſome ſaid two hundred millions of livres: Theſe 
ſal WW were ordered to be taken, by the ſubjects in all pay- 
ch WW ments, as money to the full value, bur were not to 
lo be received in payments of the King's taxes: This 
ge put them under a great diſcredit, and the fund cre- 
n- ated, for repaying them, not being thought a good 
not one, they had ſunk 70 per Cent. This created an in- 
ote expreſſible diſorder in all payments, and in the whole 
alt W commerce of France: All the methods, that were 
the W propoſed for raiſing their credit, had proved inef- 
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2 ſectual; for they remained after all, at the. diſcount 
wy of 58 per Cent. A court, in this diſtreſs, Was not 
N a condition to ſpare much, to ſupport ſuch an 
inconſiderable intereſt, as they ee their party 
in Scotland: ſo they had not the aſſiſtance, 3 
they promiſed themſelves from thence. The con- 

Juncture, of all theſe things meeting together, 
Which brought this great work to a happy conclu- 
jon, was ſo remarkable, that I hope my laying 1 it 
in one view, will be thought no impertinent di- 
reflion. _ 
This was the chief buſineſs of the ſeſſion of Par- 
1 50 and it was brought about, here in Eng- 
land, both ſooner, and with leſs difficulty, than 
The ſup- Was expected. The t of the ſupplies went 
blies were on quicker than was * There was only one 
granted. particular, to which great objections were made: 
pon. the great and, early ſucceſs of the former 
campaign, it was T neceſſary to follow that, 
with other projects, that drew on a great ex- 
pence, beyond what had been eſtimated, and laid 
Fee the Parliament. An imbarkation, farſt de- 
figned againſt France, and afterwards ſent to 
ortugal ; 3 and the extraordinary, ſupplies, that the 
Duke 22 Savoy's ns called, 5 e 2 
ut 800,0 re, than een provided for 
hou . * {pr me complained of mo and faid, 
er if a Ministry could thus run the nation into a 
great charge, an Re that the Parliament muſt 
Pay the fan this: might have very ill conſe- 
ences.. But to this it was anſwered, that a Mini- 
fe deſerved publick thanks, that. had followed our | 
| tages with ſuch. vigour: If an thing was 
E Without neceſſity, or ill ape —— the 
— nee of ſerving the publick, it was very reaſo- 
to Enquire into it, and to let it fall heavy on. 
: ee: who. were. in fault: ut if no other exception 
lay to it, than becauſe the matter could not be fore- 
Dh nor Jener to the Parliament, before 
ae Wi dents: e th at the cx- 
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pence,” it was a very unjuſt diſcouragement, if Mi- 1707. 
niſters were to be quarrelled with, for their care and.? 
zeal: So it was carried by a great majority, to diſ- 
charge this debt. All the other ſupplies, and 
among them the equivalent for Scotland, were 
given, and lodged on good funds: So that no ſeſ- 
ſion of Parliament had ever raiſed ſo much, and ſe- 
cured it ſo well, as this had done. The ſeſſion 
came to a happy concluſion, and the Parliament to 
an end. But the Queen, by virtue of a clauſe in 
the act of union, revived it by proclamation. Up- 
on this, many of the Scotch Lords came up, and 
were very well received; two of them, Montroſe 
and Roxburgh, were made Dukes in Scotland; 
ſome of them were made privy Counſellors in Eng- 


Ic land; and a commitſtion, for a new Council, was 
3 ſent to Scotland: There appeared ſoon two different 
er parties among the Scotch; ſome of them moved, 
A that there ſhould neither be a diftinct government, 
2 nor a Privy Council continued there, but that all 
id ſhould be brought under one adminiſtration, as the 
e- WH {everal counties in England were; they ſaid, the 


to ſooner all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, into 
ie one body, the poſſibility of ſeparating and diſunit- 
to ing them, would be the ſooner extinguiſned; this 
or vas preſſed with the moſt earneſtneſs by thoſe, who 
d, were weary of the preſent Miniſtry, and longed to 
a ſee their power at an end: But the Miniſtry, who 
iſt had a mind to keep up their authority, ſaid, there 
e- was a neceſſity of preferving a ſhew of greatneſs, 
Th and a form of government in thoſe parts, both for 
ur ſubduing the Jacobites, and that the nation might 
as not be diſguſted, by too ſudden an alteration of out- 
he ward appearances. The court reſolved to maintain 
ſo- che Miniſtry there, till the next ſeſſion of Parlia- 
on, ment, in which new meafures might be taken. 
on Thus our affairs were happily ſettled at home, and 
re- the firſt of May was celebrated, with a decent ſo- 
re lemnity, for then the union took place. . 
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| 1707: The Convocation ſat this winter; and the fame 
— temper, that had for ſome years poſſeſſed the lower 


Proceed- 


ings in 


houſe, did {till prevail among them: When the 


Convoca. debates concerning the union were before the Parlia- 


tion, 


ment, ſome in the Lower Houſe ſpoke very tragj- 
cally on that ſubject: a committee was named to 
conſider of the preſent danger of the church, though 


but a little while before, they had concurred with 


the biſhops, in a very reſpectful addreſs to the Queen, 
in which it was acknowledged, that the church was, 
under her Majeſty's adminiſtration, in a ſafe and 


_ flouriſhing condition: This was carried, by the pri- 
yate management of ſome aſpiring men amongſt 


them, who hoped by a piece of {kill to ſhew what 


they could do, that it might recommend them to 


farther preferment z they were much cried out on as 
betrayers of their party, for carrying that addreſs; 
ſo to recover their credit, and becauſe their hopes 
from the court were not ſo promiſing, they reſolved 
now to act another part. It was given out, that 
they intended to make an application to the Houſe 
of Commons, againſt the union; to prevent tha!, 
the Queen wrote to the Archbiſhop, wats x him to 


prorogue them for three weeks: by this means that 


deſign was defeated, for before the end of the three 


weeks, the union had paſſed both Houſes. Bur, 
when one factious deſign failed, they found out anc- 
ther; they ordered a repreſentation to be made to 


the Biſhops, which ſet forth, that ever ſince the ſub- 
miſſion, of the clergy. in Henry the VIII's time, 
which was for a courſe of 173 years, no ſuch pro- 


rogation had ever been ordered, during the fitting | 


of Parliament: and they beſought the Biſhops, that 
from the conſcientious regard, which they doubted 
not they had, for the welfare of this church, they 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that they might 
Till enjoy thoſe uſages, of which they were poſſeſſed, 
and which they had never miſemployed : With this, 
they brought up a ſchedule, containing, as they 
ſaid, all the dates of the prorogations, both of Par- 
„ VVK 


tions had been ordered, during the ſitting o 
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liament and Convocation, thereby to make good 1507. 


their aſſertion : And to cover this ſeeming complaint wy 


of the Queen's proceedings, they paſſed a vote, 
thar they did not intend to enter into any debate, 
concerning the validity of the late prorogation, to 
which they had humbly ſubmitted. It was found to 
be a ſtrange and a bold aſſertion, that this proroga- 
tion was without a precedent: Their charge, in the 
preſerving their uſages, on the conſciences of the Bi- 
ſhops, inſinuated that this was a breach made on 
them: The Biſhops ſaw this was plainly an attempt 
on the _ ſupremacy ; ſo they ordered it to 
be laid before her Majeſty : and they ordered alſo a 
ſearch to be made into the records. For though it 
was an undoubted maxim, that nothing but a poſi- 


tive law could limit the prerogative, which a non- 


uſage could not do; yet they ordered the ſchedule, 
offered by the Lower Houſe, to be compared with 
the records : they found that ſeven or eight proroga- 

f Parlia- 
ment, and there were about thirty or forty more, 


by which it appeared, that the Convocation ſat ſome- 


times before, and ſometimes after a ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, and ſat ſometimes, even when the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved. Upon all this, the Queen wrote 
another more ſevere letter to the Archbiſhop, com- 
plaining of the clergy, for not only — their 
Illegal practices, but reflecting on her late order, as 
without a precedent, and contrary to antient uſages ; 


which as it was untrue in fact, ſo it was an invaſion 


of her ſupremacy : She had ſhewed much tenderneſs 
to the clergy, but if any thing of this nature ſhould 
be attempted for the future, ſhe would uſe means 
warranted by law, for puniſhing offenders, how un- 


| Willing ſeever ſhe might be to proceed to ſuch mea- 
ſures. When the day came, on which this was to 


be communicated to the Lower Houſe, the Prolo- 
cutor had gone out of town, without ſo much as 
aſking the Archbiſhop's leave, ſo a very ſmall num- 
ver of the clergy appeared: Upon this fignal con- 
l - | ” tempt, 
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1707. tempt, the Archbiſhop, pronounced him contuma- 

ED, cious, and referred —— further cenſuring him to the 
day, he ſet for their next meeting: The Prolocy- 

tox 's party preſſed him to ſtand it out, and to make 

na ſubmiſſion ;, but he had. ſounder advice given 

1125 by ſome. who underſtood the law better; ſo he 

A. full ſubmiſſion, with which the Archbiſhoy 

e Let a party continued, with great im- 
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I Ane to = Queen, that their aſſertion 
Wag Tales and that there were many precedents, for 


Prerogti, 
Affairs in And now I. muſt look abroad 3 into foreign affairs 
Hay. The 9 were loſing place after —— Lom. 
Cremona, Mantua, and the citadel of Milan 
Pere the only places, that were left in their hands: 
It was ngt poſſible to maintain theſe long, without: 
eater. force, nor Was it eaiy to convey that to them, 
On the. other hand, the reducing thoſe fortreſſes was 
e to be a work of time, which would fatigue the 
troops, and would bring a great charge with it; ſo 
2 A was propoſed, for delivering up thoſe 
„and for allowing the French troops a free 
to Daupbiny. As ſoon as this was ſent to 
Nena, 0 oo agreed to, without communicating 
| eg: Which, gave juſt cauſe of offence : It 
|! FL ee in — 5 that every General had a Power 
I to agree to 2 capitulation; ſo the Emperor, in this 
8 77 not hound to flaps for the conſent of the 
This was true, if the capitulation had been 
| _ gle place, but this was oe: the nature of a 
£2ty > being of a greater extent: By this, the 
French — ten or 1200 men, who muſt all have 
bean, in a little time, made priſoners of war: They 
VEre veteran tigops, and were ſent into Spain, of 
Which we quickly felt che ill effects. 
en v formed, for the following cam- 
8 "LE | paign 


wit 
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ign after this manner: The Duke of Savoy un- 


dertook to march an army into France, and to act 
there, 1 Gould Erica e wy the Allies : Some 
ropoſed the marching through Dauphiny, to the 
_ of the Rhone, and ſo © to (quotes But an 
attempt upon Toulon was thought the moſt im- 
portant thing, that could be deſigned ; fo that was 
ſettled on. Mareſchal Tefle was ſent to ſecure the 
paſſes, and to cover France on that ſide. This 
winter the Prince of Baden died, little eſteemed, 
and little lamented ; the Marquis of Bareith had 
the command of the army, on the Upper Rhine, 
from whom leſs was expected; he was ſo ill ſup- 
ported, that he could do nothing. The court of 
Vienna was ſo ſet on the reduction of Hungary, 
that they thought of nothing elſe ; The Hunga- 
fans were very numerous, but they wanted both 
officers and diſcipline : Ragotzi had poſſeſſed. him- 
elf of almoſt all Tranſilvania, SE Hunga- 


ans were ſo alienated from the Emperor, that they 


yere. conſulting about chuſing a new King. 


27 
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The eyes of all Europe were upon the King of And in 


made King Auguſtus ſoon feel, that now, that his 
hereditary. dominions were in his enemy's hands, he 
could no longer maintain the war in Poland: So a 
treaty was ſet on foot, with ſuch ſecrecy, that it 
was concluded, before it was apprehended to be in 


Sweden, who having poſſeſſed himſelf of Saxony, Poland. 


agitation. King Auguſtus was only waiting for a 


fit opportunity, to diſengage himſelf from his Po- 
anders, and from the Muſcovites; an incident hap- 
pened that had almoſt imbroiled all again: The 
bolanders and Muſcovites attacked à body of 
wedes, at a great diſadvantage; being much ſupe- 
nor to them in number: So the Swedes were almoſt 


cut to pieceg. King Auguſtus had no ſhare in this, 


and did all that he durſt venture on, to avoid it : He 
paid dear for it, hard conditions were put on him, 
to which the neceſſity of his affairs forced him to 
ſubmit, He made all the haſte, he ſafely could. 
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to them, and was contented with the empty name 
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to get out of Poland: He reſigned back their Crown 


of King, though that ſeemed rather to be a re- 
proach, than any acceſſion of honour to his electo- 
ral dignity ; he thought otherwiſe, and ſtipulated 
that it ſhould be continued to him : He was at 
mercy, for he had neither forces nor treaſure. It 
was thought the King of Sweden treated him with 


too much rigour, when he had ſo entirely maſtered 


him : The other was as little pitied, as he deſerved 
to be, for by many wrong practices, he had drawn 
all his misfortunes on himſelf. The King of Swe- 
den, being in the heart of Germany, in ſo formida- 
ble a poſture, gave great apprehenſions to the Al. 
lies. The French made ſtrong applications to him, 
but the courts of Pruſſia and Hanover were in ſuch 
a concert with that King, that they gave the reſt 
of the Allies great aſſurances, that he would do 
nothing, to diſturb the peace of the empire, nor to 
weaken the alliance: The court of France preſſed 
him to offer his mediation for a general peace; all 


the anſwer he gave was, that if the Allies made the 


like application to him, he would interpoſe, and 
do all good offices in a treaty. So he refuſed to 


enter into any ſeparate meaſures with France, yet 


the court of Vienna was under a great apprehen- 
ſion, of his ſeeking matter for a quarrel with them. 


The Czar at this time over- run Poland, fo that 


King Staniſlaus was forced to fly into Saxony, to 


the King of Sweden, for protection: Both he and his 


been ſtaid there all the winter, and a great part of 


this ſummer. The Czar preſſed the Polanders to pro- 


to the election of another King, but could not 
carry them to that; ſo it was generally believed, 


that they were reſolved to come to a treaty with 


King Staniſlaus, and to ſettle the quiet of that king- 
dom, exhauſted by a long and deſtructive war. 
The Czar tried, if it were poſſible, to come to a 


Peace with the King of Sweden, and made great 


offers in order to it; but that King was Rene 
44: 65 


dered himſelf very acceptable to his army, by com- 


try; provided, that on thoſe conditions, King 
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ble, and ſeemed reſolved to pull him down, as he 1707. 
had done King Auguſtus. That King's deſign == | 
were impenetrable, he adviſed with few, and kept ee | 
himſelf on great reſerves with all foreign Mini- the King 
ſters, whom he would not ſuffer to come near him, of Sweden 
except when they had a particular meſſage to deli- _ 
ver. Our Court was adviſed, by the Elector of 
Hanover, to ſend the Duke of Marlborough to 

him: It was thought this would pleaſe him much, 

if it had no other effect; ſo he went thither, but 

could gain no ground on him. He affected a 

neglect of his perſon, both in cloaths, lodging, and 

diet; all was ſimple, even to meanneſs, nay, he 

did not ſo much as allow a decent cleanlineſs: He 

appeared to have a real ſenſe of religion, and a zeal 

tor it, but it was not much enlightned: He ſeemed 

to have no notion of publick · liberty, but thought 

Princes ought to keep their promiſes religiouſly, 

and to obſerve their treaties punctually: He ren- 


ing ſo near their way of living, and by his readi- 
neſs to expoſe his ow] perſon, and to reward ſer- 
vices done him: He had little tenderneſs in his na- 
ture, and was a fierce enemy, too rough, and too 
lavage : He looked on Foreign Miniſters, as ſpies. 
by their character, and treated them accordingly z 
and he uſed his own Miniſters, rather as inſtru- 
ments to execute his orders, than as counſellors, _ 

The court of France finding they could not pre- Propoſiti- 
vail on him, made a publick application to the ons for a 
Pope, for his mediating a peace: They offered the Pe“. 
dominions in Italy to King Charles, to the States a 
barrier in the Netherlands, and a compenſation to 
the Duke of Savoy, for the waſte made in his coun- 


Philip ſhould keep Spain, and the Weſt-Indies. 
It was thought, the court of Vienna wiſhed this 
project might be entertained, but the other Allies 
were ſo diſguſted at it, that they made no ſteps to- 
ward it: The court of Vienna did what they could, 
| 1 5 
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Naples. The court of England, the States, and 
tte Duke of Savoy, ſtudied to divert this, with 


2 


ordered a detachment of 1 2000 men to march, 


for the reſt of Spain would have fallen into his 
hands, upon the ſucceſs of that expedition. But 
hee perfiſted in his firſt reſolution, and marched 
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to oonfound the deſigns of this campaign; for they 


from the army in Lombardy ts the kingdom of 


tlie warmeſt inſtances poſſible, but in vain : Though 
ir Was repteſcrited to that Court, that if the Duke 
of Savoy could enter into Provence, with a great 
army, that would cut off all fupplics; and communi- 
cation with France So that ſucceſs, in this great de- 
fign, would make Naples and Sicily fall into their 
hands of courſe; but the Imperial Court was in- 
flexible: They pretended, they had given their 
parry in Naples ſach aſſurances of an invaſion, that 

they failed in it, they expoſed them all to be de. 
Kroyed, and thereby they might provoke the whol 
country; to become their moſt invetetate enemies, 
Thus they took up à reſolution,” without confulting 
their Allies, and then pretented” that it was fixed, 


and eould not be altered. A hag A 

The campaign was opened very fatally in Spain: 
King Charles Pietended, ries an 555 ering 
into Catalonia from RouMllon ; and that it was 
neceſſary for him, to march into that country: The 
dividing a force, when the whole” together was not 
equal tõ the enemy's, has often proved fatal: He 
ought to have made his army as ſtrong as poſſibly 
he could, and to Have marched with it to Madrid; 


away with a part of the army, leaving about 16000 


men under the Earl of Gallway's command. They 
had eaten up all their ſtores in Valencia, and could 
ſubſiſt no longer there; fo they were forced to 
break into Caſtile : The Duke of Berwick came 
againſt them with an army, not 8 to 
theirs : But the court of France had ſent the Duke 
of Orleans into Spain, with ſome of the beſt troops, 
that they had brought from Italy; and theſe yu 
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the Duke of Berwick, a day before the twoarmics en- 
gaged. Some deſerters' came over, and brought the c= 
Fal of Gallway the news of the conjunctionʒ but tf 
were not believed, and were looked on as ſpies, 
ſent to frighten chem. A council of war had re- 
ſolved to venture on a battle, Which the ſtate of 
their affairs ſeemed to make neceſſary: They could 
not ſubſiſt where they were, nor be Tabfilted if they 
retired back into Valencia; fo on the 1th of April, 
the two armies engaged in the plain of Almanza. 
The Engliſh and Dutch beat the enemy, and broke 
through twice; but the Portugueze gave way: up 
on that the enemy, who were alinoſt double n 
number, both horſe-and foot, flanked them, ald 
total rout followed, in which about 10,000 | 
killed or taken priſoners. The Earl of Gallway 
was twice wounded 3- once ſo near the eye, that 
for ſome time it put him out of # capacity of giv- 
ing orders: But at laſt he, with ſomeè other officers, 
made the beſt retreat they could. Our fleet came 
happily” on that coaſt, on the day that the m_ 
was fought ; ſo he was aappied ths m thence, and 
he put garriſons into Denia and Alicant, and re- 
tired to the Ebro, with about 3000 horſe and als 
moſt as many foot. The Duke of Orleans pur- 
ſued the victory; Valencia ſubmitted; and ſo dif 
Saragoza; ſo that the principality of Catalonia was 
all, that remained in King Charles's obedience; 
The King of Portugal died this winter, but that” 
made no great change in affairs there: The'yourtg 
King agreed to every thing that was ptopoſett to” 
him by the Allies; yet the Port Sree were under 
a great conſternation, their beſt troops being either 
cut off, or at that time in Catalonia. 

Matſhal Villars was ſent to command in Alſate: 
He underſtood that the lines of Stolhoven were 
il kept, and weakly manned ; ſo he paſſed the 
Rhine, and without any loſs and very little o 
ſition he broke through, and ſeized on the artillery, 
9 on nos magazines as were lain in there. * 
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= 707. this ſhameful diſgrace, the Germans retired to 
wx» Hailbron.: The circle of Suabia was now open, 


and put under contribution; and Villars deſigned 
to penetrate as far as to Bavaria. The blame of 
this miſcarriage was laid chiefly on the imperial 
court, who neither ſent their quota thither, nor 
took care to ſettle a proper general for the defence 
of the empire. In Flanders the French army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Vendome, came and took 
por at Gemblours, in a ſafe camp; the Duke of 
Marlborough lay.at Meldert in a more open one: 


Both armies were about 100,000 ſtrong ; but the | 


French were rather ſuperior to that number. 
In the month of June, the deſign upon Toulon 
1 to appear: The Queen and the States ſent 
a ſtrong Fleet thither, commanded by Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel; who, from mean beginnings, had riſen 
up to the ſupreme command; and had given 
many proofs of great courage, conduct and zeal, 
in the whole courſe of his life. Prince Eugene had 
the command of the imperial army, that was to ſe- 
cond the Duke of Savoy in this undertaking, upon 
the ſucceſs of which the final concluſion. of the 
war depended. _ The army was not fo ſtrong, as 
it was intended it ſhouid have been: The detach- 
ment of 12,000 Men was ordered to march to 
Naples; and no applications could prevail at the 
Court of Vienna, to obtain a delay in that expedi- 
tion: There were alſo eight or ten thouſand recruits, 
that were promiſed to be ſent to reinforce Prince 
Eugene, which were ſtopt in Germany, for the 
emperor was under ſuch apprehenſions of a rupture 
wit . 85 he 3 5 Was — 
neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to keep a force 
at home. Prince bas * not to 
dexpoſe his troops too much; by this means they 
were the leſs ſerviceable : notwithſtanding theſe dil- 
appointments, the Duke of Savoy, after he had 
or ſome weeks covered his true deſign, by a feint 
upon Dauphiny, by which be drew moſt of th 
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French troops to that fide; as ſoon as he heard 1707. 
that the confederate fleet was come upon the coaſt, wy 


he made a very quick march through ways, that 
were thought impracticable, on to the river Var, 
where the French had caſt up ſuch works, that it 
was reckoned theſe muſt have ſtopt his paſſing the 
river : and they would have done it effectually, if 


| ſome ſhips had not been ſent in from the fleet, into 


the mouth of the river, to attack theſe where there 
was no defence; becauſe no attack from that fide 
was apprehended. By this means they were forced 
to abandon their works, and ſo the paſſage over the 


| river was free: Upon this, that Duke entred Pro- 


vence, and made all the haſte he could towards 
Toulon. The artillery and ammunition were on 
board the fleet, and were to be landed near the 


| place, ſo the march of the army was as little en- 


cumbred as was poſſible ; yet it was impoſſible to 
advance with much haſte in an enemy's country, 
where the proviſions were either deſtroyed or car- 
ried into fortified places, which though they might 
have eaſily been taken, yet no time was to be 
loft in executing the great defiga; fo this retarded - 
the march for ſome days: Yet in concluſion they 
came before the place, and were quickly maſters 
of ſome of the eminencies, that commanded it. At 
their firſt coming, they might have poſſeſſed them- 


| ſelves of another called St. Anne's hill, if Prince 


Eugene had executed the Duke of Savoy's orders : 
He did it not, which raiſed a high diſcontent; but 
he excuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the orders he had 
received, not to expoſe the emperor's troops. Some 
days were loſt by the roughneſs of the ſea, which 
hindred the ſhips from landing the artillery and 


| ammunition. In the mean while, the troops of 


France were ordered to march from all parts to 
Toulon: The garriſon within was very ſtrong; the 
forces that were on their march to' Spain, to pro- 
ſecute the victory of Almanza, were countermand- 
ed; and ſo great a part of Villars's army was called 
Vor- TV, O | away, 
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away; that he could not make any further pro- 
5 


greſs in Germany. So that a great force was, 
from all hands, marching to raiſe this ſiege; and 


it was declared, in the Court of France, that the 


Duke of Burgundy would 7 and lead on the 
army. The Duke of Savoy loſt no time, but con- 


tinued cannonading the place, while the fleet came 


up to bombard it: They attack' d the two forts, 
that commanded the entrance into the mole with 
ſuch fury, that they made themſelves maſters of 
them; but one of them was afterwards blown 1 


Thoſe within the town were not idle: They ſun 


ſome ſhips, in the entrance into the mole, and 
fired furiouſly at the fleet, but did them little 
harm: They beat the Duke of Savoy out of one 
of his moſt important poſts, which was long de- 
fended by a gallant Prince of Saxe-Gotha ; who 


not being ſupported. in time, was cut to pieces. 


It failed in 
the execu- 
tion. 


This poſt was afterwards regained, and the fleet 
continued for ſome days to bombard the place. 
But in the end, the Duke of Savoy, whoſe ſtrength 
had never been above 30, ooo men, ſeeing ſo great 
a force marching towards him, who might inter- 
cept his paſſage, and ſo deſtroy his whole army; 
and there being no hope of his carrying the place, 
found it neceſſary to march home in time: Which 
he did with ſo much order and precaution, that he 
got back into his own country, without any loſs; 


and ſoon after his return, he ſat down before Suza, 


and took it in a few weeks. Our fleet did all the 
execution they could on the town: Their bombs 
ſet ſome places. on fire, which they believed were 
magazines; for they continued burning for many 
hours; in concluſion, they ſailed off: They left 
behind them a fleet of ſix and twenty ſhips in the 
Mediterranean, and the great ſhips ſailed home- 
wards. Thus this great deſign, on which the 
eyes of all Europe were ſet, failed in the execution, 


_ . Chiefly by the emperor's means: England and the 
States performed all that was expected of them, 
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nor was the Duke- of Savoy wanting on his part; 1707. 
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though many ſuſpected him, as backward, and a.. 


leaſt cold in the undertaking. It was not yet per 
fectly underſtood what damage the French ſuſtain- 
ed: Many of their ſhips were rendered unſervice- 


| able, and continue to be fo ſtill : Nor did they ſet 


out any fleet all the following winter; though the 


affairs of King Charles in Spain were then ſo low, 
| that if they could have cut off the communication 


by ſea, between Italy and Spain, they muſt ſoon 


| have been maſters of all, that was left in his hands: 
W So that from their fitting out no fleet at Toulon, 


it was concluded, that they could not do it. When 


| the deſign upon Toulon was broke, more troops 
| were ent into Spain: The Earl of Gallway did, 
| with incredible diligence and activity, endeavour | 

to repair the loſs at Almanza, as much as was 
E poſſible : The ſupplies and ſtores that he had from 


our fleet, put him in a capacity to make a ſtand z 
he formed a new army, and put: the ſtrong places 


in the beſt poſture he could; Lerida was the moſt 


expoſed, and ſo was the beſt looked to; Tortoſa, 


Tarragona, and Gironne, were alſo well fortified, 


and good garriſons were put in them. The attempt 


on Toulon, as it put a ſtop to all the motions of 


the French, ſo it gave him time to put the princi - 
pality of Catalonia in a good ſtate of defence. The 


& Duke of Orleans, being reinforced with troops 
from France, ſet down before Lerida, in the end The 


ſiege 


of September, with an army of 30,009 men; The of Lerida, 


place was commanded by a Prince of Heſſe, who 
held out above forty days: After ſome time he was 


| forced: to abandon the town, and to retire into the 


caſtle; the army ſuffered much in this long ſiege. 


| When the beſieged faw how long they could hold 


out, they gave the Earl of Gallway notice, upon 
which he intended to have raiſed the ſiege; and if 
the King of Spain would have conſented to his 


drawing, out ot the other garriſons, ſuch a force as 


might have been ſpared, he undertook to raiſe it, 
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1707. which was belived might have been eaſily done: And 
i if he had ſucceeded, it would have given a new turn 


was well practiſed in the arts of flattery, and kney 


duct, ſet himſelf to oppoſe this, apprehending that 


. way's reputation again, which had ſuffered a preat 


Thus the humours of Princes are often more te. 


miniſhed a fourth part, and the long ſiege had 6 
would have been no difficult performance, but the 


the Portugueze exculing themſelves by their feeble 
| neſs, ſince their beſt troops were in Catalonia. 


Allies, to ſend him ſupplies, with all poſſible haſt: 
Stanhope was ſent over, to preſs the Ou 


ſtruggling with great difficulties, two pieces of 
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to all the affairs of Spain. But Count Noyelles, who 


how much King Charles was alienated from the Ear] 
of Gallway, for the honeſt freedom he had uſed with 


him, in laying before him ſome errors in his con- 
ſucceſs in it, would have raiſed the Earl of Gall. 


diminution by the action of Almanza : He faid, 
this would expoſe the little army they had left them, 
to too great a hazard; for if the deſign miſcarried, 
it might occaſion a revolt of the whole principality, 


rded than their intereſt ; the _ of relieving 
rida was laid aſide. The French army was d. 


fatigued them, that it was viſible, the raiſing it 


thoughts of that being given over, Lerida capity 
lated in the beginning of November: The Span: 
ards made ſome feeble attempts, on the fide « 
Portugal, with ſucceſs, for little reſiſtance was made; 


King Charles, finding his affairs in fo ill a con 
dition, wrote to the Emperor, and to the other 


ueen and th: 
States to diſpatch theſe the ſooner. At the end «i 
the campaign in Italy, 7000 of the Imperial troop 
were prepared to be ſent over to Barcelona: And 
theſe were carried in the winter, by the confederate 
fleet, without any diſturbance given them, by the 
French. Recruits and ſupplies of all forts were 
ſent over from England, and from the States to 
Portugal. But while the Houſe of Auſtria wi 


pomp and magnificence conſumed a great 25 al 
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their treaſure: An Embaſſy was ſent from Liſpon, 1 707. 
to demand the Emperor's ſiſter for that King, w—v—/ 


which was done with an unuſual and extravagant 
expence : A wife was to be ſought for King Charles, 


among the Proteſtant courts, for there was not a 
| {uitable match in the Popiſh courts ; He had ſeen 
che Princeſs of Anſpach, and was much taken with 


her; ſo that great applications were made, to per- 
ſuade her to change her religion, but ſhe could not 


be prevailed on, to buy a Crown at ſo dear a rate: 
| And ſoon after, ſhe was married to the Prince Elec- 
| toral of Brunſwick, which gave a glorious charac- 


ter of her to this nation; and her pious firmneſs is 


like to be rewarded, even in this lite, with a much 
better Crown, than that which ſhe rejected. The 


Princeſs of Wolfenbuttle was not ſo firm; fo ſhe 
was brought to Vienna, and ſome, time after was 
married by proxy to King Charles, and was ſent to 
Italy, in her way to Spain. The ſolemnity, with 
which theſe matters were managed, in all this diſ- 


| treſs of their affairs, conſumed a vaſt deal of trea- 
| fure 3 for ſuch was the pride of thoſe courts on ſuch 


occaſions, that, rather than fail in a point of ſplen- 
dor, they would let their moſt important affairs go 
to wreck. That Princeſs was landed at Barcelona: 


And the Queen of Portugal the ſame year came to 


Holland, to be carried to Liſbon, by a ſquadron 
of the Engliſh fleet | 


| But while matters were in a doubtful ſtate in The con- 
Spain, the expedition to Naples had all the ſucceſs, queſt of 
that was expected: The detachment: from-Lom- Naples, 

| bardy marched through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
ſtruck no ſmall terror into the court of Rome, as 


they paſſed near it: It was apprehended, ſome re- 
ſiſtance would have been made in Naples, by thoſe 
who governed there under King Philip: But the 
n-bred hatred the Neapolitans bore the French, to- 
gether with the ſeverities of their government, had 
put that whole kingdom into ſuch a diſpoſition to 
tevolt, that the ſmall party, which adhered to King 

"V3 Philip, 
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1707. Philip, found it not adviſeable to offer any refit. 
ky — ance, io they had only time enough to convey 


their treaſure, and all their richeſt goods to Cayeta, 
and to retire thither: They reckoned, they would 
either be relieved from France by fea, or obtain 
a good capitulation : or if that failed, they had 
ſome ſhips and galleys, in which they might hope 
to eſcape. The Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of Na- 
ples, where they were received with great rejoic. 
ings ; their ill conduct quickly moderated that 
joy, and very much diſpoſed the Neapolitans to a 
ſecond revolt : But upon applications, made to the 
courts of Vienna and Barcelona, the exceſſes of the 


3 who carried their ravenous diſpoſition i 
wit 


them whereſoever they went, were ſomewhat 
corrected, fo that they became more tolerable. As 
ſoon as a government could be ſettled at Naples, 
they undertook the ſiege of Cayeta, which went on 
at firſt very ſlowly : So that thoſe within ſeemed to 
apprehend nothing ſo much, as the want of pro- 
vi 10NS, upon which, they ſent the few ſhips they 
had to Sicily, to bring them ſupplies, for all 
they might want ; when theſe were (a away, the 
Imperialiſts, knowing what a rich booty was lodged 
in the place, preſſed it very hard, and, in conclu- 
ſion, took it by ſtorm ; and ſo were maſters of all 
the wealth, that was in it: The garriſon retired in- 
to the caſtle, but they were ſoon after forced to 
ſurrender, and were all made.prifoners of war. It 
was propoſed to follow this ſucceſs, with an at- 
tempt upon Sicily: But it was pot eaſy to ſupply 
Naples with bread ; nor was our fleet at liberty to 
aſſiſt them; for they were ordered to lie on the 
coaſt of Spain, and to wait there for orders; when 
theſe arrived, they required them to carry the Mar- 
wn das Minas and the-Earl of Gallway; with the 
forces of Portugal, to Liſbon ; which was happily 
performed; And the Earl of Gallway found the 
character and powers ot an Ambaſſador, lying tor 
him there, The thoughts, of attempting Sicily, 
JE + ye 
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n ben laid aſide for this time; though the 170%. 
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Sicilians were known to be in a very good diſpoſi- 


tion to entertain it. A ſmall force was ſent, from 
Naples, to ſeize on thoſe places, which lay on the 


| coaſt of Tuſcany, and belonged to the Crown of 
Spain: Some of them were ſoon taken, but Porto 


Longone and Port Hercole made a better reſiſt- 


| ance: This was the ſtate of affairs in Italy and 


Spain all this year, and till the opening of the cam- 


paign the next year. . | 

Villars continued in Germany, laying Suabia un- Aﬀiirs on 
der heavy contributions; and very probably he the Rhine. 
| would have penetrated into Bavaria, it the detach- 
ments, he was ordered to fend away, had not ſo 


weakned his army, that he durſt not venture fur- 


| ther, nor undertake any conſiderable ſiege. While 


the empire was thus expoſed, all mens eyes turned 
towards the Elector of Brunſwick, as the only per- 


| fon, that could recover their affairs out of thoſe 


extremities, into which they were brought : The 
Emperor preſſed him to accept of the ſupreme com- 


mand; this was ſeconded by all the Allies, but 
moſt earneſtly by the Queen and the States: The 


Elector uſed all the precaution, that the imbarking 


| in ſuch a deſign required, and he had ſuch aſſu- 


rances of affiſtance, from the Princes and Circles, 
as he thought might be depended upon; ſo he un- 
dertook the command: His firſt care was to reſtore 


| military diſcipline, which had been very little con- 


ſidered br ſubmitted to, for ſome years paſt; and 


| he eftabliſhed this, with ſuch impartial ſeverity, 
that the face of affairs there was ſoon changed: But 


the army was too weak, and the ſeaſon was too far 
ſpent, to enter on great deſigns. One conſiderable 
action happened, which very much raiſed the 


tation of his conduct: Villars had ſent a detach- 
ment of 3000 horſe and dragoons, either to ex- 


tend his contribution, or to ſeize on ſome impor- 
tant poſt; againſt theſe, the Elector ſent out ano- 
cher body, that fell upon the French, and gave 
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1707. them a total defeat; in which 2000 of them were 
3 cut off: Soon after that, Villars retired back to 


_ Straſbourg, and the campaign in thoſe parts ended. 


The King I will take in here a tranſaction, that lay not far 


judged 


Prince 


pf Pruſſia from the ſcene of action. There was, all this ſum. 
or mer, a diſpute at Neufchaſtel, upon the death of 


Neufcha. the old Dutcheſs of Nemours, in whom the Houſe 


ſel. 


of Longueville ended: She enjoyed this princi- 
pany» which, ſince it lay as a frontier to Switzer- 

ind, was on this occaſion much conſidered. There 
were many pretenders of the French nation, the 
chief was the Prince of Conti; all theſe came to 
Neufchaſtel, and made their application to the States 
of that country, and laid their ſeveral titles before 


them : The King of France ſeemed to favour the 


Prince of Conti moſt : But yet he left it free to the 
States, to judge of their pretenſions, provided they 


Save judgment, in favour of one of his ſubjects; 


ding ſevere threatnings, in caſe they ſhould judge 
in behalf of any other Pretender. The King of 
Pruſſia, as heir by his mother to the Houte of 
Chaalons, claimed it as his right, which the late 
King had, by a particular agreement made over to 
him; ſo he ſent: a miniſter thither, to put in his 
claim: And the Queen, and the States, ordered their 
miniſters in Switzerland, to do their beſt offices, both 
for advancing his pretenſions, and to engage the Can- 
tons to maintain them ; the King of Sweden wrote 
alſo to the Cantons to the ſame effect. The Allies 
looked on this, as a matter of great conſequence; 


ſince it might end in a rupture between the Prote- 


ſtant Cantons and France; for the Popiſh Cantons 
were now wholly theirs. After much pleading, and 
a long diſpute, the States of the principality gave 
judgment, in favour of the King of Pruſſia; thc 

rench Pretenders proteſted againſt this, and left 
Neufchaſtel in a high diſcontent : The French 
Ambaſſador threatned that little ſtate with an in- 
vaſion, and all commerce with them was forbid : 
The Canton of Bern eſpouſed their concern, 1 
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| a ſpirit and zeal, that was not expected from them: 1907. 
They declared, they were in a comburgherſhip with Gyms 
them; and upon that, they ſent a body of 3000 | 
men, to defend them. The French continued to 
threaten, and Villars had orders to march a great 

t of his army towards them; but when the court 
of France ſaw, that the Cantons of Bern and Zurick 
were not frightened with thoſe marches, they let 
the whole matter fall, very little to their honour : 
And ſo the intercourſe, between the French domi- 
nions and that ftate, was again opened, and the 
peace of the Cantons was ſecured. The King of 
Pruſſia engaged his honour, that he would govern 
that ſtate, with a particular zeal, for advancing 
both religion and learning in it; and upon theſe aſ- 
ſurances, he perſuaded the Biſhops of England, 
and myſelf in particular, to uſe our beſt endeavours 
to promote his pretenſions ; upon which we wrote, 
in the moſt effectual manner we could, to Monſ. 
Oſtervald, who was the moſt eminent Eccleſiaſtick 
of that ſtate, and one of the beſt and moſt judicious 
Divines of the age: He was bringing that church 
to a near agreement with our forms of worſhip: 
The King of Pruſſia was well ſet, in all matters re- 
lating to religion; and had made a great ſtep, in 
order to reconcile the Lutherans and the Calviniſts 
in his dominions, by requiring them, not to preach 
to the people on thoſe points, in which they differ; 
and by obliging them, to communicate together, 
notwithſtanding the diverſity of their opinions: 
Which is indeed the only wiſe and honeſt way, to 
make up that breach. | 
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d he affinity of the matter, leads me next to give The King 
e an account of the differences, between the King of of Sweden 
ic Sweden, and the court of Vienna : That King, at- = 
ft ter he had been a very heavy gueſt in Saxony, came ten 

yn nos ” churches 
h to underſtand, that the Proteſtants in Sileſia had their in Sileſia 
n- churches, and the free exerciſe of their religion, to be re- 


: ſtipulated to them by the peace of Munſter, and wy to 
h that the Crown of Sweden was the guarantee, for 
9 : obſerving : | 
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- 150% obſerving this: Theſe churches were taken from NL 
yd them; ſo the King of Sweden was in juſtice bound, el 
to ſee to the obſerving of that article; he very rea- the: 
dily embraced this opportunity, which had been ſeel 
long neglected, or forgotten by his father. When Len 
this was firſt repreſented to the court of Vienna, it che 
was treated there with much ſcorn: And Count his 
Zabor, one of the Miniſters of that court, ſpoke of poſ 
the King of Sweden in a ſtyle, that he thought fur- ſett 
niſhed Jars with a juſt pretenſion to demand, that wel 

he ſhould be ſent to him, to be puniſhed as he cru 

. thought fit: this was ſoon yielded; the Count was 6 
ſent to the King, and made ſuch an humble ſub- end 
miſſion to him, as was accepted: But the demand He 
for reſtoring the churches was a matter of hard di- and 
geſtion, to a bigotted and haughty court. The King Mi 

of Sweden had a great army at hand, and he threat- 
ned an immediate rupture, if this demand was not live 
agreed to, without delay: In this he was fo poſi- tha 
tive, that the imperial court at laſt yielded, they be- wy 

ing then in no condition, to reſiſt a warlike Prince, de 
and an army, hardened by an exact diſcipline, and bol 

the fatigues of a long war: ſo that every thing that 2 
was demanded, purſuant to that article of the treaty 5 

of Munſter, was agreed to be performed, within a 4 

| prefixed time: And upon that, the King of Sweden 
marched his army, ae the moſt regular diſcipline, wh 
through Sileſia, as had been nod, into Poland. Pe 
The Jeſuits made great — to the perfor- by 
mance of what had been ſtipulated; but the imperial oth 
court would not provoke a Prince, who they thought the 
was ſeeking a colour, to break with them: So, by 
the day prefixed, all the churches were reſtored to bac 
the Proteſtants in Sileſia. Upon this, he was high- nol 

ly magnified, and great endeavours were again uſed, tak 

to ng him in the alliance; but he was ſo {et We: 


againſt the Czar, whom he deſigned to dethrone, POV 
that nothing could then divert him from it : Yet he Th 
ſo far entred into the intereſts of religion, that, as of! 


he wrote te the King of France, deſiring him not to be 


oppoſe 
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Neufchaſtel ; he alſo wrote to the Cantons, deſirinng .? 


them to promote and ſupport them. The Cantons 


ſeeing thoſe characters of zeal in him, ſent a French 


gentleman of quality to him, the Marquis de Ro- 
chegude, to let him know what regard they had to 


| his recommendations, and to deſire him to inter- 


poſe his good offices, with the King of France, for 


| ferring ax liberty about three hundred perſons, who 


were condemned to the galleys, and treated moſt 


cruelly in them, upon no other pretence, but be- | 


cauſe they would not change their religion, and had 


endeavoured to make their eſcape out of France: 
| He received this meſſage with a particular civility, 


and immediately complied with itz ordering his 
Miniſter, at the court of France, to make it his de- 


fire to that King, that theſe confeſſors might be de- 


livered to him: But the Miniſters of France faid, 
that was a point of the King's government at home, 


in which he could not ſuffer foreign Princes to med- 


dle: He ſeemed ſenſible of this neglect, and it was 


| hoped, that when his affairs could admit of it, he 


would expreſs a due reſentment of it. 


To end all the affairs of Germany, for this year, A ſedition 
at once; I muſt mention a quarrel, raiſed in Ham- 3 
| borough, between ſome private perſons, one of 8 


whom was a Lutheran Miniſter ; which created a 


| great diviſion in that city. One fide was protected 


by the Senate, which gave ſo great a diſguſt to the 


other ſide, that it was like to end in a revolt againſt 


the Magiſtrates, and a civil war within the town: 
And it being known, that the King of Denmark 
had, for many years, had an eye on that place, the 


neighbouring Princes apprehended, that he might 


take advantage from thole commotions, or that the 
weaker ſide might chuſe rather to fall under his 


power, than under the revenges of the adverſe _ | 
ouſe 


The Kings of Sweden and Pruſſia, with the 

of Brunſwick, reſolved therefore to ſend troops thi- 
ther, to quiet this diſtraction, and to chaſtize the 
| | TR more 


| oppoſe the King of Pruſſia, in his pretenſions on 170% 
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more refractory; while the Emperor's Miniſters, 


together with the Queen's, endeavoured to accom- 


modate matters, without ſuffering them to run to 


The cam- 
Paign in 


Flanders. 


extremities. pede 

It remains, that I give an account of the cam- 
paign in Flanders: The French kept cloſe within 
their poſts; though the Duke of Marlborough of. 
ten drew out his troops, to ſee if that could provoke 
them; but they were reſolved not to fight on equal 
terms; and it was not thought adviſable to attempt 
the forcing their poſts: they lay, for ſome months, 
looking on one another; but both armies had be- 
hind them ſuch a ſafe and plentiful conveyance of 
proviſions, that no want of any fort could oblige 
either ſide to diſlodge. The Duke of Vendome had 
orders, to {end detachments, to reinforce Mareſchal 
Villars, in lieu of thoſe detachments, that he had 
been ordered to ſend to Provence. The Duke of 
Savoy ſeemed to wonder, that the confederates la 
ſo quiet, and gave the Duke of Vendome no dit- 
turbance; and that they could not, at leaſt, oblige 
him to keep all his army together : Ar laſt the 
Duke of Marlborough decamped, and moved to- 
wards: French Flanders: The French decamped, 


about the ſame time, but lodged themſelves again 


in ſuch a ſafe camp, that he could not force them 
into any action: Nor was his army ſo numerous, 
as to ſpare a body to undertake a ſiege, by that 
means to draw them to a battle ; ſo that the cam- 
paign was carried on there, in a very inoffenſive 
manner, on both ſides: And thus matters ſtood 
in the Continent, every where this ſeaſon. 


Affairs at France ſet out no fleet this year, and yet, we ne- 


ſea.” - 


ver had greater loſſes on that element: The Prince's 


Council was very unhappy, in the whole conduct of 


the cruizers and convoys :: The merchants made 
heavy complaints, and not without reaſon : con- 
voys were ſometimes denied them; and when they 
were granted, they were often delayed beyond the 
time limited, for the merchants to get their ſhips in 
t hs readineſs ; 


ſent them ſo unhappily (but as many ſaid, ſo trea- wy 
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readineſs: and the failing orders were ſometimes 170 


cherouſly) that a French ſquadron was then laying in 
their way, to intercept them. This was liable to 
very ſevere reflections: For many of the convoys, 
as well as the merchant-ſhips, were taken: And to 
compleat the misfortunes of our affairs at Sea, this 
year, when Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was failing home, 


= with the great ſhips, by an unaccountable careleſſ- 


neſs and ſecurity, he, and two other capital ſhips, 
ran foul upon thoſe rocks, beyond the Land's End, 
known by the name of the Biſhop and his Clerks ; 
and they were in a minute broke to pieces; ſo that 
not a man of them eſcaped. It was dark, but there 
was no wind, otherwiſe the whole fleet had periſhed 
with them: All the reſt rack*d in time, and fo they 
were ſaved. Thus one of the greateſt ſeamen of the 
age was loſt, by an error in his own profeſſion, 
and a great miſreckoning ; for he had lain by, all 
the day before, and ſet fail at night, believing, 


that next morning, he would have time enough, to 


rd againſt running on thoſe rocks; but he was 
wallowed up within three hours after. | 

This was the ſtate of our affairs abroad, both by Proceed- 
ſea and land. Things went at home in their ordinary ings with 
channels: But the conduct with relation to Scot- 3 5 
land, was more unaccountable: For whereas, it 8 1 251 
might have been reaſonably expected, that the ma- 
nagement, of the newly united part of this iſland, 
ſhould have been particularly taken care of, fo as to 


give no juſt diſtaſte to the Scots, nor offer handles 


to thoſe, who were ſtill endeavouring to inflame 
that nation, and to encreaſe their averſion to the 
union: Things were, on the contrary, ſo ordered, 
as if the deſign had been to contrive methods, to 
exaſperate the ſpirits of the people there. Though 
the management of the Scotch revenue was to fall 
into the Lord Treaſurer's hands, on the firſt of 
May, no care was taken to have all the commiſſions 
ready at the day, with new officers to ſerve in them: 
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150%. So that the whole trade of Scotland was ſtopped, for 
ä almoſt two months, for want of orders, to put it in- 
| to the new courſe, in which it was to be carried on, 
Three months paſſed, before the equivalent was 

ſent to Scotland: And when wines and other mer- 
chandize were imported into England from thence, 

ſeizures were every where made, and this was ma- 

naged with a particular affectation of roughneſs, 

All theſe things heightened the prejudices, with 

which that nation had been poſſeiſed, againſt the 

union: It was alſo known, that many meſſages 

paſſed, between Scotland and France; and that there 

were many meetings and much conſultation, among 

the diſcontented party there; a great body appear- 

ed openly for the pretended Prince of Wales; and 
celebrated his birth-day very publickly, both at 
Edinburgh, and in other places of the kingdom; 

and it was openly talked, that there was now an 
opportunity, that was not to be loſt, of invading 

the kingdom, though with a ſmall force; and that 

a general concurrence, from the body of that na- 

tion, might be depended on: Theſe things were 

done, in ſo barefaced a manner, that no check be- 

ing given to them, nor enquiry made after them, 

by thoſe who were in the government, it gave oc- 

caſion to many melancholy ſpeculations. The ma- 

| t from England looked, like a thing con-- 

certed, to heighten that diſtemper; and the whole 

— the fleet afforded great cauſe of jea- 

"2 ao But to open this, as clearly as it. has yet appeared 
party at to me, I muſt give an account of a new ſcene at 
court. court. It was obſerved, that Mr. Harley, who 
| had been for fome- years ſecretary of State, had 
gained great credit with the Queen, and began to ſet 

up for himſelf, and to act no more under the di- 

rection of the Lord Treaſurer: There was one of 1 

the bedchamber women, who, being nearly related WW © © 

to the Dutcheſs of Marlborough had been taken 15 

care of by her, together with her whole 22 75 ©: 
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for they were fallen low) in a moſt particular man- 1707. 
— 1 brought her not only * poſt, but —_— 
| ſhe had treated her with ſuch a confidence that it | 
had introduced her into a high degree of favour 
with the Queen : Which, for ſome years, was con- 
| Gidered as an effect of the Dutcheſs of Marlborough's 
credit with her; ſhe was alſo nearly related to 
| Mr. Harley; and two entered into a cloſe 
| correſpondence. She ned the arts of a court, 
and obſerved the Queen's temper, with ſo much 
application, that ſhe got far into her heart: And 
ſhe imployed all her credit, to eſtabliſh Harley in 
the ſupreme confidence with the Queen, and to 
alienate her affections from the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
borough, who ſtudied no other method of preſerv- 
ing her Favour, but by purſuing the true intereſt 
Jof the Queen, and of the kingdom. It was ſaid, 
chat the Prince was brought into the concert; and 
chat he was made to apprehend, that he had too 
ſmall a ſhare in the government, and that he was 
| ſhut out from it, by the great power, that the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Treaſurer had 
drawn into their hands: It was ſaid, all de | 
| on them, that the Queen was only a cypher in the 
government, that ſhe was in the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
borough's hands, as her affairs were in the Duke of 
| Marlborough's : It was likewife talked among thoſe, 
who made their court to the new. favourites, that 
there was not now a Jacobite in the nation, that all 
were for the Queen, and that, without doubt, 
ſhe would reign out peaceably her whole life; but 
ſhe needed not concern herſelf for a German fa- 
mily : Theſe diſcourſes began to break out, and 
gave fad thoughts to thoſe to whom they were 
brought. This went on too long, little regarded; 
the Dutcheſs of Marlborough ſeemed ſecure of her 
| intereſt in the Queen, and ſhewed no jealouſy of a 
| favour, to which herſelf gave the firſt riſe. This 
was the ſtate of the court at the opening of the ä bi 
kſlon of Parliament. £67 | - 1 
| | ; Cd Thee: | 1 
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7707. There were, at that time, three Biſhopricks va. 
WA cant: Trelawny had been removed, the ſummer he. 
Promoti- fore, from Exeter to Wincheſter ; which gave great 
church. diſguſt to many, he being conſiderable for nothing, 
but his birth, and his intereſt in Cornwall. The 

Lord Treaſurer had engaged himſelf to him, ang 
he was ſenſible that he was much reflected upon for 
it. But he, to ſoften the cenſure that this brought on 
him, had promiſed, that, for the future, preferment; 
ſhould be beſtowed on men well principled, with 
relation to the preſent conſtitution, and on men of 

merit. The Gen, without regarding this, did 

ſecretly engage herſelf to Dr. Blackhall for Exeter; 

and Cheſter (being at the ſame time void, by the 

death of Dr. Stratford) to Sir William Dawes for 
that ſee : Theſe divines were in themſelves men of 

value and worth, but their notions were all on the 

other fide ; they had ſubmitted to the government, 

but they, at leaſt Blackhall, ſeemed to condemn the 
8 and all that had been done purſuant to 

it. Dawes alſo was looked on, as an aſpiring 

| man, who would ſet himſelf at the head — — 
ql | YT : ſo this nomination gave a great diſguſt 
| * To Cal this a little, Patrick, oh — 
| learned 'Biſhop of Ely, dying at this time, the 
Queen advanced More from Norwich thither ; and 
Dr. Trimnell, a worthy perſon in all reſpects, vas 
named for Norwich: Yet this did not quiet the un- 

eaſineſs, many were under, by reaſon of the other 
nominations, which ſeemed to flow from the 

| Queen herſelf, and fo diſcovered her inclinations. 
| 151 9 . the ill effects, that this might have, 
| in 


e approaching ſeſſion, ſome of the eminent 
members of the Houſe of Commons were called to 
a meeting with the Dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 
ſhire : Theſe Lords aſſured them, in the Queen's 
name, that ſhe was very ſenſible of the ſervices, the 
whigs did her; and tho* ſhe had engaged herſel 
ſo far, with relation to thoſe two 1% 5 yi that 


ſhe could not recall the promiſes ſhe had made, * 7 
BIR: + | | or 
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Harley and his friends, St. John and Harcourt, 
took great pains on the leaders of the tories (in par- 
ticular on Hanmer, Bromley and Freeman) to en- 

ge them in the Queen's intereſts : aſſuring them, 
that her heart was with them, that ſhe was weary 
| of the tyranny of the whigs, and long'd to be 
| deliver'd from it. But they were not wrought on, 
by that management; they either miſtruſted it, as 
done only to enſnare them, or they had other views, 


dealing came to be known, and gave occaſion to 


| flion was opened, an eminent misfortune hap- 
pen'd at ſea ; A convoy, of five ſhips of the line 
| of battel, was ſent to Portugal, to guard a great 
fleet of merchant-ſhips ; and they were ordered to 
fail, as if it had been by concert, at a time when 
a ſquadron from Dunkirk had joined another from 
Breſt, and lay in the way, waiting for them. Some 
| advertiſements were brought to the admiralty, of 


When the French ſet upon them, the convoy did 
their part very gallantly, though the enemy were 
three to one; one of the ſhips was blown up, 


much ſhattered : But they had fought fo long, 
that moſt of the merchant-men had time to get 
Way, and failed on, not being purſued, and fo 
got ſafe to Liſbon. This, coming almoſt at the 
lame time with the misfortune, that happened to 


face; and a diſpute, upon their opening, had almo 
put them into great diſorder. 5 
It was generally thought that though this was a 
Parliament, that had now ſate two years, yet it 
was a new Parliament, by reaſon it had been let 


formerly told : And the conſequence of this was, 


| for the future, ſhe was reſolved to give them full 1507. 
content. But while this was ſaid to ſome whigs, == 


which they did not think fit to own. This double- 
| much jealouſy and diſtruſt. A little before the 


this conjunction, but they were not believed. 


three of them were taken, ſo that only one eſcaped, 
Shovel, the ſeſſion was begun with a e 


fall, and was revived by a proclamation, as was 


that 
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1707. that thoſe who had got places, were to go to 2 
new election. Others maintained, that it could 


Com- 


plaints of 
the admi- 


ralty. 


not be a new Parliament, ſince it was not ſum- 
moned by a new writ, but by virtue of a clauſe in 
an act of Parliament. The Duke of Marlborough, 
upon his coming over, prevailed to have it yielded 
to be a new Parliament; but Harley was for main. 
taining it to be an old Parliament. The Houk 
of Commons choſe the ſame Speaker over again, 
and all the uſual forms, in the firſt beginning of 
a new Parliament, were obſerved. _ | 

Theſe were no ſooner over, than the complaints 
of the admiralty were offered to both houſe: 
Great loſſes were made, and all was imputed to the 
weakneſs, or to a worſe diſpoſition, in ſome, who 
had great credit with the Prince, and were be— 
lieved to govern that whole matter: For as they 
were entirely poſſeſſed of the Prince's confidence, 
ſo when the Prince's council was divided in their 
opinions, the deciſion was left to the Prince, who 
underſtood. very little of thoſe matters, and was 
always determined by others. By this means they 
were really Lord High Admiral, without being 
liable to the law for errors and miſcarriages. This 
council was not a legal court, warranted by any law, 
though they aſſumed that to themſelves; being 
counſellors, they were bound to anſwer only for 
their fidelity. The complaints were feebly manag- 
ed, at the bar of the Houſe of Commons; for it 
was ſoon underſtood, that not only the Prince, but 
the Queen likewiſe concerned herfelf much in this 
matter: And both looked on it as a deſign, Ievelled 


at their Authority. Both whigs and tories ſeemed 


to be at firſt equally zealous in the matter; but by 
reaſon of the oppoſition of the Court, all thoſe, 
who intended to recommend themſelves to favour, 
abated of their zeal; Some were vehement in thei! 
endeavours to baffle the complaints: They had 
great advantages, from the merchants managing 
their-complaints but poorly ; ſcme were frighted, 


| and 
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That which had the chief operation, on the whole 


put the Earl of Orford again at the head of the 
fleet: Upon which they all changed their note, 

and they, in concurrence with the, who were in 
offices, or pretended to them, managed the matter 

| ſo, that it was let fall, very little to their honour. 
Unkind remarks were made on ſome, who had 
changed their conduct upon their being preferred 


whigs and tories concurring in it. 


ſigned the petition, before them; and treated them 
not with the ſcorn, that was very indecently offered 
them by ſome of the Houſe of Commons, but 


them, to prove all their complaints, by witneſſes 
upon oath. In the proſecution of the enquiry, it 
appeared, that many ſhips of war were not fitted 
out, to be put to ſea, but lay in port neglected, 
and in great decay; that convoys had been often 


were promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, that 
the merchants loſt their markets, were put to great 
charge, and, when they had periſhable goods, 
ſuffered great damage in them: The cruizers were 
not order d to proper ſtations in the Channel; and 
when convoys were appointed, and were ready to 
put to ſea, they had not their 8 orders ſent 
them, till the enemies ſhips were laid in their way, 
prepared to fall on them, which had often hap- 
pened. May advertiſements, by which thoſe 
misfortunes might have been prevented, had been 
viered to the admiralty, but had not only been 
. Z - neglected 


| E 
and others were practiſed on, and were carried even 1707 
to magnify the conduct of the fleet, and to mas. 
| excuſes for all the misfortunes that had happened. 


| tory party, was, that it was ſet round among them, 
that the deſign of all theſe complaints, was, to 


at court; but the matter was managed with more 
zeal and courage in the Houſe of Lords, both 


A committee was appointed, to examine the Examined 


3 | by the 
complaints; they called the merchants, who had 3 of. 


Lords. 


with great patience and gentleneſs ; They obliged 


fatly denied the merchants, and that when they 
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neglected by them, but thoſe, who offered them, 
had been ill treated for doing it. The committee 
made report of all this to the Houſe of Lords; 
upon which, the Lord Treaſurer moved, that a 
copy of the report might be ſent to the Lord Ad- 
mitral, which was done, and in a few days an an- 
ſwer was ſent to the houſe, excuſing, or juſtifying 
the conduct, in all the branches of it. The chief 
foundation of the anſwer was, that the great fleets, 

which were kept in the Mediterranean, obliged us 
to ſend away 10 many of our ſhips and ſeamen thi- 
ther, that there was not a ſufficient number left, to 
guard all our trade, while the enemy turned all 
their forces at ſea into ſquadrons for deſtroying it; 
and that all the ſhips, that could be ſpared, from 
the publick ſervice abroad, were imployed to ſecure 
the trade; the promiſe of convoys: had been often 
delayed, by reaſon of croſs winds, and other ac- 
_— that had hindred _ _ of our men of 
war | r, than 'was they being then 
es. e no — it 
was ſaid, that there was not a ſufficient number of 
pe, for cruizers and convoys both. The paper 
ended, with ſome ſevere reflections on the laſt reign, 
in which great ſums were given, for the building of 
ſhips, and yet the fleet was at that time much di- 
miniſhed, and four ' thouſand. merchant ſhips had 
been taken dee, that war: This was believed to 
have been ſuggeſted by Mr. Harley, on deſign to 
mortify King William's Miniſtry. Upon reading 
of this anſwer, a new and a fuller examination ot 
the particulars was again reſumed, by the ſame com- 
mittee ; and all the allegations in it were exact) 
conſidered : It appeared, that the half of thoſe ſea- 
men, that the Parliament had provided for, were 

not employed in the Mediterranean, that many ſhips 
lay idle in pw and were not made uſe of; and 
that in the laſt war, in which it appeared there were 
more ſeamen, though not more ſhips, employed in 
the Mediterranean, than were now kept there, W 
Þ e 
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the trade was ſo carefully looked after, by cruizers 1707. 
nnd convoys, that few complaints were then made 


And as to the reflections made on the laſt reign, it 
was found that not half the ſum, that was named, 
vas given for the building of ſhips ; and that in- 
ſtead of the fleet's being diminiſhed, during that 
war, as had been affirmed, it was increaſed by 
above forty ſhips ; nor could any proof be given, 
that four thouſand ſhips were taken during that war: 
All the ſeamen, who were then taken and exchanged, 
dd not exceed 15000, and in the preſent war 
ooo were already exchanged; and we had 2000 
ſtill remaining in our enemies hands: So much 
had the Prince been impoſed on, in that paper, 
that was ſent to the Lords in his name. 2 


When the examination was ended, and reported And laid 
before the 
Queen in 


ter before the Queen, in an addreſs ; and then the reb. 


tothe Houſe, it was reſolved to lay the whole mat- 


tories diſcovered the deſign, that they drove at ; 
tor they moved in the committee, that prepared the 
addreſs, that the blame of all the miſcarriages might 
be laid on the Miniſtry, and on the Cabinet Coun- 


cl. It had been often ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, 


that it was not intended, to make any complaint 
of the Prince himſelf; and it not being admitted, 
that his council was of a legal conſtitution, the 
complaining of them would be an acknowledgin 

their authority; therefore the blame could be lai 

regularly no where, but on the Miniſtry : This was 
much preſſed by the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Rocheſter, and the Lord Haverſham. But 
to this it was anſwered, by the Earl of Orford, 
the Lord Somers, and the 3 Halifax, that the 
Houſe ought to lay before the Queen only that, 
which was made out before them upon oath : And 
therefore ſince, in the whole examination, the Mi- 
niſtry, and the Cabinet Council were not once 
named, they could offer the Queen nothing to 
their prejudice. Some of the things complained 
of, tell on the navy-board, which was a body, 
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many ſhips which had run through all dangers a 
came up boldly to our ports. All this was digeſted 


before the Queen: There was a general anſwer made 

toit, giving aſſurances, that the trade ſhould be care. 

fully looked to ; but nothing elſe followed upon it; 
and the Queen ſeemed to be highly offended 


The Earl of Peterborough had received ſuch po- 
| into the ſitive orders recalling him, that though he delayed 
| Spain of as long as be could, yet at Jaſt he came home in 
| 8 Auguſt: But the Queen, before ſhe would admit 
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1707. acting by a legal authority: The Lords ought to 
ay before the Queen, ſuch . miſcarriages as were 
proved to them ; and leave it to Her, to find out, ap 
on whom the blame ought to be caſt: So far was the # 
Miniſtry, from appearing to be in ſault, that they 


found ſeveral advertiſements were ſent, by the Secre- bot 
taries of State, to the Admiralty, that, as appeared af. wit 
terwards, were but too well grounded, yet theſe were the 


neglected by them; and that which raiſed the cla. wm 
mour the higher, was, that during the winter there aff: 
were no cruizers laying in the Channel; fo tha abi 


ſea, were taken in ſight of land, for the privateer; 


into a full and clear addreſs, laid, by the Houk, 


at the 
whole proceeding. At this time, an enquiry likewiſe 


into the affairs of Spain was begun in both Houle, 


him into her preſence, required of him an account 
of ſome particulars in his conduct, both in military 
matters, in his negotiations, and in the diſpoſal of 
the money remitted to him. He made ſuch genera 
anſwers, as gave little ſatisfaction: But he ſeemed 
to reſerve the matter to a parliamentary examina- 
tion, which was entred upon by both Houſes. All 
the tories magnified his conduct, and ſtudied to 
detract from the Earl of Gallway z but it was 
thought, that the Miniſtry were under ſome re- 
ſtraints, with relation to the Earl of Peterborough, 
zhough he did not ſpare them; which gave occa- 
ſion to many to ſay, they were afraid of him, and 
durſt not provoke him. The whigs, on the other 
hand, made ſevere remarks on his conduct : The 
N com- 
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complaints, that King Charles made of him, were 170. 


read, upon which he brought ſuch a number . 


5 and ſo many witneſſes to the bar, to juſtify 


is conduct, that after ten or twelve days, ſpent 
wholly in reading papers, and in hearing witneſſes, 


both Houſes grew equally weary. of the matter; fo, 


without coming to any concluſion, or to any vote, 
they let all, that related to him, fall: But that 
gave them a handle, to conſider the preſent ſtate of 
affairs in Spain. It was found, that we had not 
above half the troops there, that the Parliament 
had made proviſion for; and that not above half 
the officers, that belonged to thoſe bodies, ſerved 
there ; this gave the Houſe of Commons a high 
diſtaſte, and it was hoped by the tories, that they 
ſhould have carried the Houſe to ſevere votes and 
warm addreſſes on that head; which was much la- 
boured by them, in order to load the miniftry. 
In this, Harley and his party were very cold and 
paſhve, and it was generally believed, that the 
matter was privately ſet on by them: But the 
Court ſent an explanation of the whole matter to 


the Houſe, by which it appeared, that though, by 


death and deſcrtion, the number of the troops there 
was much diminiſhed, yet the whole number pro- 
vided, or at leaſt very near it, was ſent out of 
England. The fervice in Spain was much decried ; 
and there was good reaſon for it; things there could 
not be furniſhed, but at exceſſive rates, and the 
loldiers were generally ill uſed in their quarters. 
They were treated very unkindly, not by King 
Charles, but by thoſe about him, and by the bi- 
gotted Spaniards. | 


During theſe debates, fevere things were ſaid in 1708. 


general, of the conduct of affairs, in both Houſes — 


It was obſerved, that a vaſt army was well ſupplied 
in Flanders, but that the intereſt of the nation re- 


quired; that Spain ſhould be more conſidered : It 
Was moved in both Houſes, that the Emperor 


4 ſnould 
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» ſhould be earneſtly applied to, to ſend Prince Eu- 


— gene into Spain; complaints were alſo made of the 
Duke of Marlborough, as continuing the war, 
though, at the end 5 


8 the campaign of 1706, the 
French had offered to yield up Spain and the Weſt. 


ladies ; but that was a falſe ſuggeſtion. All theſe 
| heats in the Houſe, after they had got this vent, 


were allayed : The Queen aſſured them, all paſt 
errors ſhould be redreſſed for the future; and with 
repeated importunities, ſhe preſſed the Emperor to 
ſend Prince Eugene to Spain : That Court delayed 
to comply in this particular ; but ſent Count Sta- 
remberg thither, who had indeed acquired a very 
high reputation. The Queen entered alſo into en- 
gagements with the Emperor, that ſhe would tranſ- 

ort, pay, and furniſh all the troops, that he could 


 Tpare for his brother's ſervice. Theſe ſteps quieted 


the diſcontent, the Houſe had expreſſed, upon the 
ill conduct of affairs in Spain; but upon Stan- 
hope's coming over, he gave a better proſpect of 
1 5 there; and he found a readineſs, to agree to 


all the propoſitions, that he was ſent over to make. 


All this while an act was preparing, both for a 
better ſecurity to our trade by cruizers and convoys, 
and for the encouraging privateers, particularly in 
the Weſt-Indies, and in the South-Sea. They 


. - were to have all they could take, entirely to them- 


ſelves.; the ſame. encouragement was alſo given to 
the. captains of the Queen's ſhips, with this differ- 
ence, that the captains of privateers were to divide 
their capture, according to agreements made a- 
mong themſelves ; but they left the diſtribution of 

rizes, taken by men of war, to the Queen : Who, 


by proclamatjon, ordered them to be divided into 
eight ſhares ;, of which the captain was to have 
three, unleſs he had a fu 
which caſe, the Canes 


the three; the other five parts were to be diſtributed 
equally, among the officers and mariners of the 


ſhips, put in five different claſſes ; All the 1 
that 


oor officer over him, in - 
ore was. to have one of 
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that the merchants deſired, to encourage privateers, 1708. 
were readily granted, and it was hoped, a great ... 
ſtock would be raiſed to carry on this private war. | 
This paſt-without oppoſition, all concurring in it. 
But as to other matters, the tories diſcovered 
much ill-humour againſt the Miniſtry ; which broke 
out on all occaſions : And the jealouſies, with which 
the whigs were poſſeſſed, e them as cold as the 
others were hot. This gave the Miniſters. great 
uncafineſs : They found Mr. Harley wasendeavour- 
ing to ſupplant them at court, and to heighten the 
jalouſies of the whigs; for he ſet it about amo 
the tories, as well as among the whigs, that both 
the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Treaſurer 
were as much inclined, to come into meaſures with 
the tories, as the. Queen herſelf was : This broke 
out, and was like to have had very ill effects; it had 
almoſt loft them the whigs, though it did not bring 
over the tories. n | 
At this time two diſcoveries were made, very un- Diſcove- 
lucky for Mr. Harley: Tallard wrote oft to Cha- ries of a 
nillard, but he ſent his letters open, to the ſecretary's Sorreſpon- 


i office, to be peruſed and ſealed up, and ſo to be con- Prang 


France. 


veged by the way of Holland: "Theſe were opened, 
upon ſome ſuſpicion in Holland; and it appeared, 
that one, in the Secretary's office, put letters in 
them, in which, as he offered his ſervice to the courts 
of France and St. Germains, ſo he gave an account 
of all tranſactions here: In one of theſe, he ſent a 
copy of the letter, that the Queen was to write, in her 
oun hand, to the Emperor: And he marked what 


parts of the letter were drawn by the Secretary, 


and what additions were made to it, by the Lord 
Treaſurer: This was the letter, by which the 
Queen preſſed the ſending Prince Eugene into Spain, 
and this, if not intercepted, would have been at 
Verſailles, many days before it could reach Vienna. 
He, who ſent this, wrote, that by this they might 
ſee what ſervice he could do them, if well encou- 
raged ; all this was ſent over to the Duke of Marl 

* ough, 


go oft over to Calais, under the pretence of bringing 
ployed by France, to get intelligence from England; 


55 loign: and, as was believed, gave ſuch information 
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borough, and upon ſearch, it was found to be vrit 
by one Gregg, a clerk, whom Harley had not only 
entertained, but had taken into a particular conf. 
dence, without enquiry into the former parts of his 
life; for he was a vicious and a neceſſitous perſon, 
who' had been Secretary to the Queen's Envoy in 
Denmark, but was diſmiſſed by him, for thoſe his 
Hl qualities. Harley had made uſe of him to get 


him intelligence, and he came to truſt him with the 


4 


= gm and the ſealing up of the letters, which the 
rench priſoners, here in England, ſent over to 
France: And by that means, he got into the me- 
thod of ſending intelligence thither. He, when 
ſeized on, either upon remorſe, or the hopes of par. 
don, confeſſed all, and ſigned his confeſſion ; upon 
that he was tried; he pleaded guilty, and was con- 
demned as a traitor, for correſponding with the 
Queen's enemies. At the ſame time Valiere and 
Bara, whom Harley had imployed, as his ſpies, to 


him intelligence, were informed againſt, as ſpies im- 
who carried over many letters to Calais and Bu- 


of our trade and convoys, that by their means, ve 
had made our great loſſes at ſea. They were often 
complained of upon ſuſpicion, but they were always 
protected by Harley; yet the preſumptions againſt 
them were ſo violent, that they were at laſt ſeized 
on and brought up priſoners. Theſe accidents 
might make Harley more earneſt, to bring about a 


change in the conduct of affairs, in which he relied | 


on the credit of the new favourite. The Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Lord Treaſurer having dit 
covered many of his practices, laid them before 
the Queen: She would believe nothing, that 
was ſuggeſted to his prejudice: She denied ſhe had 
given any authority, for carrying meſſages to the 
tories z but would not believe, that he or his friends 
had done it, nor would ſhe enter into any examina- 
* i 2 tion 
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fign of his ill conduct, and was uneaſy when ſhe 1708. 
heard it ſpoke of. So theſe Lords wrote to the Queen, 
that they could ſerve her no longer, if he was con- 
tinued in that poſt: And on the Sunday following, 5 
when they were ſummoned to a Cabinet Council, _ 
they both went to the Queen, and told her, they 
muſt quit her ſervice, ſince they ſaw, ſhe was re- 
ſolved not to part with Harley. She ſeemed not 
much concerned, at the Lord Godolphin's offering 
to lay down; and it was believed, to be a part of 
Harley's new ſcheme to remove him; but ſhe was 
much touched with the Duke of Marlborough's of- 
fering to quit, and ſtudied, with ſome ſoft expreſ- 
ſions, to divert him from that reſolution : but he 
was firm, and ſhe did not yield to them : So they 
both went away, to the wonder of the whole court. 
immediately after, the Queen went to the Cabinet 
Council, and Harley opened ſome matters, relating 
to foreign affairs: The whole board was very un- 
eaſy; the Duke of Somerſet ſaid, he did not ſee how 
they could deliberate on ſuch matters, ſince the 
General was not with them; he repeated this with 

ſome vehemence, while all the reſt looked ſo cold 
and ſullen, that the Cabinet Council was ſoon at an 

end; and the Queen ſaw, that the reſt of her 
Miniſters, and the chief officers, were reſolved to 
withdraw from her ſervice, if ſne did not recall the 
two, that had left it. It was ſaid, that ſne would 
have put all to the hazard, if Harley himſelf had not 
apprehended his danger, and reſolved to lay down: 
The Queen ſent the next day for the Duke of Marl- 

borough, and after ſome expoſtulations, ſhe told 
him, Harley ſhould immediately leave his poſt, 
which he did within two days: But the Queen ſeem- 
ed to carry a deep reſentment of his and the Lord 
Godolphin's behaviour on this occaſion z and tho? 
they went on with her buſineſs, they found they had 
not her confidence. The Dutcheſs of Marlborough 
did, for ſome weeks, abſtain from going to court, 
but afterwards that breach was made up in appear- 

15 ance, 
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1 ance, though it was little more than an a nee, 
— + 


of Parliament expreſſed a great con- 
cern, at this rupture in the court; and apprehend. 
ed the ill effects it might have: The Commons let 
the bill of ſupply lie on the table, tho? it was order- 
ed for that day: And the Lords ordered a commit. 
tee, to examine Gregg and the other priſoners. As 
Harley laid down, both Harcourt, then Attorney- 
General, Manſel, the Comptroller of the Houſhola, 
and St. John the Secretary of War, went and laid 
down with him. The Queen took much time to 
conſider, how ſhe ſhould fill ſome of theſe places, 
but Mr. Boyle, uncle to the Earl of Burlington, 
was preſently made Secretary of State. 
An exami- The Lords, who were appointed to examine 


nation in- Gregg, could not find out much by him; he had 


to that but newly begun his deſigns of betraying ſecrets; 
corre "Pon and he had no aſſociates with him in it: He told 
them, that all the papers of ſtate lay fo careleſly 
about the office, that every one belonging to it, 
even the door-keepers, might bave read them all. 
HFarley's cuſtom was to come to the office, late on 
poſt-nights, and after he had given his orders, and 
wrote his letters, he uſually went away, and left all 

to be copied ont, when he was gone: By that means 

| . to ſee every thing, in particular the Queen's 
letter to the Emperor. He ſaid, he knew the de- 
ſign on Toulon in May laſt, but he did not diſco- 
ver it; for he had not entred on his ill practices till 
October: This was all he could ſay. By the exa- 
mination of Valiere and Bara, and of many others, 
who lived about Dover and were imployed by them, 

_ adiſcovery was made of a conſtant intercourſe, they 
were in with Calais, under Harley's protection: 
They often went over with boats full of wooll, and 
brought back brandy; though both the import and 
expott were ſeverely prohibited : They, and thoſe 
who belonged to the boats, carried over by them, 
were well treated on the French fide, at the Gover- 
nox's houſe, or at the Commiſſary's; they — 
5 ep 


| of Queen Anne. 
kept there, till their letters could be ſent to Paris, 1 


and till returns could be brought back, and were al.... 


the while upon free coſt: The order, that was con- 
ſtantly given them, was, that if an Engliſh or 
Dutch ſhip came up to them, they ſhould caſt their 
letters into the ſea; but that they ſhould not do it, 
when French ſhips came up to them: ſo they were 


| looked on, by all on that coaſt, as the ſpies of 


France. They uſed to get what information they 
could, both of merchant-ſhips, and of the ſhips of 
war, that lay in the Downs; and upon that they 
uſually went over, and it happened that ſoon after 
ſome of thoſe ſhips were taken: Theſe men, as they 
were papiſts, ſo they behaved themſelves very inſo- 
lently, and boaſted much of their power and credit. 
Complaints had been often made of them, but they 
were always protected; nor did it appear, that they 
ever brought any information of importance to Har- 
ley but once, when, according to what they ſwore, . 


3 him, that Fourbin was gone from Dun 


kirk, to lie in wait for the Ruſſia fleet; which prov- 
ed to be true: he both went to watch for them, and 
he took a great part of the fleet. Yet, though this 
was the ſingle piece of intelligence that they ever 
brought, Harley took ſo little notice of it, that he 
gave no advertiſement to the admiralty, concerning 
it. This particular excepted, they only brought 
over common news, and the Paris Gazettes. Theſe 
examinations laſted for ſome weeks; when they 
were ended, a full report was made of them, to the 
Houſe of Lords; and they ordered the whole report, 
with all the examinations, to be laid before the 
Queen in an addreſs, in which they repreſented to 
her the neceſſity of making Gregg a publick exam- 
ple; upon which he was executed: He continued 
to clear all other perſons of any acceſſion to his crimes, 
of which he ſeemed very ſenſible, and died much bet- 
ter than he had lived. 
A very few days after the breach, that had hap- 
pened at court, we were alarmed from 8 
| With 
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1768. with the news of a deſign, of which the French 
na de then no. ſecret; that they were ſending the 

pretended Prince of Wales to Scotland, with a fleet 

and an army, to poſſeſs himſelf of that kingdom. 

But before I go further, I will give an account, of 

all that related to the affairs of that part of the 

| Proceed. The members, ſent from Scotland, to both 
ings with Houſes of Parliament were treated with very par- 
relation to ticular marks of reſpect and eſteem: and they were 
Scotland. perſons of ſuch diſtinction, that they very well de- 
ſerved it. The firſt thing propoſed, in the Houſe of 
Commons, with relation to them, was to take off the 
ſtop, that was put on their trade: It was agreed 
unanimouſly, to pray the Queen by an addreſs, that 
ſhe would give order for it; ſome debate ariſing on- 
ly, whether it was a matter of right or of favour : 
Harley preſſed the laſt, to juſtify thoſe proceedings, 
in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare, as was for- 
merly ſet forth, and on which others made ſevere 
reflections: But ſince all agreed in the concluſion, 
the diſpute concerning the premiſſes was ſoon kt 
fall. After this, a more important matter was 
propoſed, concerning the government of Scotland, 
whether it ſhould continue in a diftin& Privy 
Council, or not: All the court was for it; thoſe; 
who governed Scotland, deſired to keep up their 
authority there, with the advantage they made by 
it: and they gave the Miniſters of England great 
aſſurances, that by their influence, elections might 
be ſo managed as to ſerve all the ends of the court; 
but they ſaid, that without due care, theſe might be 
carried ſo, as to run all the contrary way. This was 
the ſecret motive, yet this could not be owned in a 
publick aſſembly; ſo that, which was pretended, was, 
that many great families in Scotland, with the great- 

- eſt part of the Highlanders, were fo ill affected, that 
without a watchful eye, ever intent upon them, they 
could not be kept quiet: It lay at too great a diſtance 
from London, to be governed by orders ſent from 

Wo fk thence, 
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1 wence. To this it was anſwered, that by the circuits 1708. 

of the juſticiary courts, and by juſtices of peace, tha 
country might be well governed, notwithſtanding 

2 its diſtance, as Wales and Cornwall were. It was 

„ I carried, upon a diviſion, by a great majority, that 

there ſhould be only one Privy Council for the 

whole iſland. When it was ſent up to the Lords, 

ch it met with a great oppoſition there: The Court 

" WM food alone; all the tories, and the mach greater 

part of the whigs were for the bill. The Court, 

os keing the party tor the bill ſo ſtrong, was willin 

of to compound the matter; and whereas, by the bill? 

hs the council of Scotland was not to ſit after the firſt 


wy of May, the Court moved to have it continued, 
os to the firſt of October, It was viſible that this was 
a; propoſed only, in order to the managing elections 
wy ior the next Parliament; ſo the Lords adhered to 

the day . prefixed in the bill: But a new debate 
5 uoſe about the power, given by the bill to the juſ- 


ere dees of peace, which ſeemed to be an encroach- 
wh ment on the juriſdiction of the Lords Regalities, 
: and of the hereditary Sheriffs and Stewards, who 
ua bad the right of trying criminals, in the firſt 
we inſtance, for fourteen days time: Yet it was or- 
ivy dinary, in the caſes of great crimes and riots, 
Wy tor the Privy Council to take immediate cog- 
ber WY mzance of them, without any regard to the four- 
by WY = days; ſo by this act, the juſtices. of peace 
Ot were only impowered to do that, which the Privy 
Council . uſually did: And except the occa- 
lion was ſo great, as to demand a quick diſpatch, 
it was not to be doubted, but that the juſtices. of 
peace would have great regard to all private rights; 
yet ſince this had the appearance, of breaking in up- 
on private rights, this was much inſiſted on, = thoſe 
who hoped, by laying aſide theſe powers given to 
the Juſtices of the peace, . to have gained the main 
point of keeping up a Privy Council in Scotland: 
For all the Scotch miniſters ſaid, the country would 
be in great danger, if there were not a ſupreme go- 
„ 4 vernment 


Scotland. 
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| 3508. vernment ſtill kept up in it: But it ſeemed an 


wa abſurd thing, that there ſhould be a different ad- 
miniſtration, where there was but one legiſlature, 
While Scotland had an entire legiſlature within it- 
ſelf, the nation aſſembled in Parliament could pro- 
cure the correction of errors in the adminiſtration : 
Whereas now, that it was not a tenth part of the le- 
iſlative body, if it was ſtill to be kept under a dif- 

t adminiſtration, that nation could not have 
ſtrength enough, to procure a redreſs of its griev- 
ances in Parliament; ſo they might come to be 
ſubdued and governed as a province: And the ar- 
bitrary way, in which the council of Scotland had 
led, ever ſince King James the Firſt's time, 
more particularly ſince the reſtoration, was freſh 

in memory, and had been no ſmall motive, to in- 
duce the beſt men of that nation to promote the 
Union; that they might be delivered from the ty- 
ranny of the council: And their hopes would be 
diſappointed, if they were ſtill kept under that 

- _ yoke. This point was in concluſion yielded, and 
the bill paſſed, though to the great diſcontent 
of the court; there was a new court of Exchequer 
created in Scotland, according to the frame of that 
court in England: Special acts were made, for the 
elections and the returns of the repreſentatives, in 
both Houſes of Parliament; and ſuch was the diſ- 


e of the Engliſh to oblige them, and the 
h 


aviour of the Scots was ſo good and diſcreet, 
that every thing that was propoſed for the good of 
their country, was agreed to; both whigs and 
tories vied with one another, who ſhould ſhey 
moſt care and concern for the welfare of that part 

of Great Britain. 
A deſcenn On the twentieth of February, which was but a 
deſigned few days after the act, diſſolving the council in 
POR Scotland, had paſſed, we underſtood there was a 
fleet prepared in Dunkirk, with about twelve bat- 
talions, and a train of all things neceſſary for a de. 
ſcent in Scotland: And a few days after, we on 
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an chat the pretended Prince of Wales was come from 1708, 
d- MW Paris, with all the Britiſh and Iriſh, that were about 
re, him, in order to his imbarkation. The ſurprize 

it- vas great, for it was not looked for, nor had we a 

ro- ¶ proſpect of being able to ſet out in time a fleet, able 

n: to deal with theirs, which conſiſted of twenty-ſix 

le. ſhips, moſt of them of above forty guns: But that 

dif- providence (which has, on all occaſions, directed 

ave matters ſo happily for our preſervation) did appear 

ev- very Ggnally in this critical conjuncture: Our great- 

be eſt want was of ſeamen, to mann the fleet; for the 

ar- ſhips were ready to be put to ſea: This was ſup- 

had WH plied, by ſeveral fleets of merchant ſhips, that 

me, came home at that time, with their convoys : The 

reſh Flag Officers were very acceptable to the ſeamen, 

in. and they beſtirred themſelves fo effectually, that, 

the BW with the help of an embargo, there was a fleet of 

 ty- above forty ſhips, got ready in a fortnight's time, 

be o the ſurprize of all at home, as well as abroad: 

that I Theſe ſtood over to Dunkirk, juſt as they were im- A fleet 
and barking there. Upon the ſight of fo great a fleet, failed 
tent Fourbin, who commanded the French fleet, ſent rom Pun- 
quer to Paris for new orders: He himſelf was againſt 
that I venturing out, when they faw a ſuperior fleet, ready 

the to engage, or to purſue them. The King of France 

„ in Wi {nt poſitive orders to proſecute the deſign : So 

 diſ- Fourbin (ſeeing that our fleet, after it had ſhewed 
the WW itſelf to them, finding the tides and ſea run high, 
reet, WW as being near the equinox, had failed. back into the 
d of Downs) took that occaſion to go out of Dunkirk 
and on the eighth of March: But contrary wirds kept 

ſhew him on that coaſt, till the eleventh, and then he 
part WM ft fail with a fair wind. Our Admiral, Sir George 
bing, came over again to watch his motions ; and 


ut 2 WH as foon as he underitood, that he had failed, which 

il in was not till twenty hours after, he followed him. 

vas a2 The French deſigned to have landed in the Frith, 
bat · I but they outſailed their point a few leagues ; and 

a de. by the time, that they had got back to the north 

heard I ſde of the Frith, Bing came to the ſouth fide of it, 
that Vorl. IV 97 81 
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and gave the ſignal for coming to an anchor; this 


was heard by Fourbin: He had ſent a frigate into 5 
the Frith, to give ſignals, which it ſeems had been adm 
agreed on, but no anſwers were made. The deſign I that 
was to land near Edinburgh, where they believed I zee 
the caſtle was in ſo bad a condition, and ſo ill pro- " t 
vided, that it muſt have ſurrendered upon = him 
mons: And they reckoned, that upon the reputa- WM ,no 
tion of that, the whole body of the Kingdom would Ml oi 
have come in to them. But when Fourbin under. Wl. 
ſtood, on the thirteenth of March, that Bing was WM his 
ſo near him, he tacked, and would not ſtay to ven- Not 
ture an engagement. Bing purſued him, with all Ml cd 
the fail that he could make, but the French ſtood N nr 


the Earl of Middleron's two ſons. Bing (having 


under a good convoy, and they lay at the mouth 


the French ſteered : The tides ran high, and there 


out to ſea; there was ſome firing on the ſhips, 
that failed the heavieſt, and the Saliſbury, a ſhip 
taken from us, and then their Vice-Admiral, was 
engaged by two Engliſh ſhips, and taken without 
any reſiſtance. There were about 500 land- men on 
board her, with ſome officers and perſons of qua. 
lity, the chief of theſe were the Lord Griffin, and 


loft ſight of the French, conſidering that the Frith 
was the ſtation of the greateſt importance, as well a 
ſafety, and was the place where they deſigned to 
land) put in there, till he could hear what courk 


was a ſtrong gale of wind. Upon the alarm of the 
intended deſcent, orders were ſent to Scotland, to 
draw all their Forces about Edinburgh : The troops 
that remained in England were ordered to march to 
Scotland. : And the troops in Ireland were ordered 
to march northward, 52470 ready when called for : 


There were alſo twelve battalions ſent from Oftend 


of the Tine till further orders. Thus all prepara- 
rions were made to diſſipate that ſmall force : But 
it appeared, that the French relied chiefly on tne 
aſſiſtance, that they expected would have come in 
to them, upon their landing: Of chis they a 
Hy . 2 a : 
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this WM ſo well aſſured, that the King of France ſent in- 1708. 
into WF ſtructions, to his Miniſters in all the courts, that 
been admitted of them; to be publiſhed every where, e 
lign W that the pretended Prince being invited by his ſub- by 8 
eved jects, chiefly thoſe of Scotland, to take poſſeſſion French, 
Pro- of the throne of his anceſtors, the King had ſent 
um. him over at their deſire, with a fleet and army to 
uta. afift him: That he was reſolved to pardon all 
ould Wi thoſe, who ſhould come in to him, _ he would 
der. ¶ trouble none upon the account of religion: Upon 
vas his being re-eſtabliſhed; the King would give peace 
to the reſt of Europe. When theſe Miniſters re- 
h al ceived theſe directions, they had likewiſe advice 
tool ent them, which they publiſhed both at Rome, 
hips Venice, and in Switzerland, that the French had, 

ſhip WM before this expedition was undertaken, ſent over 
vs Wi fome ſhips with arms and ammunition to Scotland: 
And that there was already an army on foot there, 
en on that had proclaimed this pretended Prince, King. 

qua Whit was ſomewhat extraordinary to ſee ſuch eminent 
alſhoods publiſhed all Europe over: They alſo af- 
firmed, that hoſtages were ſent from Scotland to 
Paris, to ſecure the obſerving the engagements _ 
”y had entered into; though all this was fiction 
and contrivance. 1 ns 

The States were ſtruck with great apprehen- 
lons, fo were all the Allies; for though they were 
o long accuſtomed to the cunning practices of the 
court of France, yet this was an original; and 
therefore it was generally concluded, that ſo ſmall 
an army, and fo weak a fleet would not have been 
knt, but upon great aſſurances of aſſiſtance, not 
only from Scotland, but from England: And 
upon this occaſion, ſevere reflections were made, 
both on the conduct of the Admiralty, and on that 
tract of correſpondence lately diſcovered, that was 
managed under Harley's protection: And on the 
great breach, that was ſo near the disjointing all 
our affairs, but a few days before, Theſe things, 
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1708. when put together, filled men's minds with 


* 
* 


thoughts of no eaſy digeſtion. _ | 
The Par- The Parliament was ſitting, and the Queen, in 
liament a ſpeech to both Houſes, communicated to them 
8 by the advertiſements ſhe had received: Both Houſes 
rgly by By 
the Queen Made addreſſes to her, giving her full aſſurance of 
their adhering ſtedfaſtly to her, and to the Prote- 
ſtant ſucceſſion: And mixed with theſe broad inti- 
mations, of . their apprehenſions of treachery at 
home. They paſſed alſo two bills; the one, that 
the abjuration might be tendred to all perſons, ard 
that ſuch as refed it, ſhould be in the condition of 
- convict recuſants: By the other, they ſuſpended 
the Habeas Corpus act till October, with relation to 
perſons taken up by the government upon ſuſpi 
cion : And the Houſe of Commons, by a vote, 
engaged to make good to the Queen, all the ex- 
E charge, this expedition might put 
r to. 


The 
ee . the mouth of Spey, only to refreſh them. 
Dunkirk, ſelves; for the ſhips being ſo filled with landmen, 
gere was a great want of water: At laſt all their 

ips got fate into Dunkirk : The landmen either 

died at ſea, or were ſo ill, that all the hoſpitals in 
Dunkirk were filled with them. It was reckoned, 

that they loſt above 4000 men, in this unaccount- 

able expedition: For they were above a month 

toſſed in a very tempeſtuous ſea. Many ſuſpected 

perſons were taken up in Scotland, and ſome few 

in England: But further diſcoveries of their cor- 
reſpondents were not then made. If they had landed, 

it might have had an ill effect on our affairs, chief) 

with relation to all paper credit: And if by this 

the remittances to Piedmont, Catalonia, and Por- 
tugal had been ſtopped, in ſo critical a ſeaſon, that 
might have had fatal conſequences abroad: For it 
we had been put into ſuch a diſorder at home, that 
foreign Princes could no more reckon on our aſſiſt- 
ance, 


A fortnight went over, before we had any news 
French of the French fleet: Three of their ſhips landed 
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ance; they might have been diſpoſed to hearken to 170 
the propoſitions, that the King of France Would 


then: have probably made to them. So that, the 
total: defeating; of this defign, without its having 


| the leaſt ill effect on our atfairs, or our loſing one 


ſingle man in the little engagement, we had with 


the enemy, is always to be reckoned as one cf thoſe 


happy providences, for which we have much to 
anſwer. 9 5 
The Queen ſeemed much alarmed with this 


matter, and ſaw with what falſhoods ſhe had 


been abuſed, by thoſe: who - pretended to aſſure 


her, there was not-now a Jacobite in the nation: 
One variation in her ſtyle was now obſerved: She 


had never, in any ne mentioned the revolu- 


tion, or thoſe,” who had been concerned in it: And 


many of thoſe; who made a conſiderable figure 
about her, ftudied, rhough againſt all ſenſe and 
reaſon, to'diftinguith her title from the revolution: 
It was plainly founded on it, and on nothing elſe. 
ln che fpeeches ſhe now made, ſhe named the 
revolution” twice: And faid ſhe would look on 
thoſe concerned in it, as the ſureſt to her intereſts : 
She alſo fixed a new deſignation on the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and called him the Pretender; 
and he was fo called in a new ſet of addreſſes, 
which, upon this occaſion, were made to the Queen : 


And I intend! to follow the precedent, as often as 


| may have occaſion hereafter to mention him. 
The ſeſſion of Parliament was cloſed_in March, 
ſoon after defeating this deſign of a deſcent : It 
was diffolved in April by proclamation, and. the 
writs were iſſued out, for the elections of a new 


Parliament, which raiſed that ferment over the 
nation, that was uſual on ſuch occaſions. The juſt 


and viſible dangers, to which the attempt of the 
invaſion had expoſed the nation, produced very 
good effects: For the elections did, for the moſt 


part, fall on men well affected to the government, 


and zealouſly ſer againſt the Pretender. 
| W3 As 
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1708. As ſoon as the ſtate of affairs at home was well 
Ly ſetiled, the Duke of Marlborough went over to 


The de. Holland, and there Prince Eugene met him: Be. 

. £207 er ing ſent by the Emperor, to concert with him and 

campaign | "ry 

are con- the States, the operations of the campaign; from 

certed. the Hague, they both went to Hanover, to ſettle 
all matters relating to the empire, and to engage 
the Elector to return, to command the army on the 
upper Rhine. Every thing was fixed: Prince 
Eugene went back to Vienna, and was obliged to 
return by the beginning of June; for the campaign 
was then to be opened every where. 


The Prin- The court of France was much mortified, by the 


ces of diſappointment, they had met with in their deſigns 


France 


ſont to the Aainſt us: But to put more life in their troops, they 
army in Teſolved to ſend the Duke of Burgundy with the 


Flanders. Duke of Berry to be at the head of their army in 


Flanders: The Pretender went with them, without 
any other character, than that of the Chevalier de 
St. George. The Elector of Bavaria, with the 
Duke of Berwick, were ſent to command in Alface, 


and Marſhal Villars was ſent to head the forces in 


Dauphiny. The credit, with relation to money, 
was ſtill very low in France: For after many me- 
thods taken for raiſing the credit of the mint-bills, 
they were ſtill at a diſcount of forty per Cent. No 
fleets. came this year from the Weſt-Indies, ſo that 
| they could not be ſupplied from thence. | 
The Duke The Duke of Orleans was ſent to command in 
of Orleans Spain; and according to the vanity of that nation, 
ſentto. jt was given out, that they were to have mighty ar- 
Seis. n Ot * = 
6 8 0 mies, in many different places, and to put an end to 


the war there: Great rains fell all the winter, in all 


the parts of Spain; ſo that the campaign could not 
be ſo ſoon opened, as it was at firſt intended. The 
dills, that the Duke of Orleans brought with him 
to Spain, were proteſted, at which he was ſo 
much diſpleaſed, that he deſired to be recall 
ed: This was remedied in ſome degree, though 
far ſhort. of what was promiſed. to him. The 

| | troops 
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ll WW troops of Portugal, that lay at Barcelona, ever 1708. 
to ſince the battle of Almanza, were brought about Wynn 


, by a ſquadron of our ſhips, to the defence of their | 

nd own country : Sir John Leak came alſo over thi- 

IM ther from England with recruits and other ſupplies, 1 
tle that the Queen was to furniſh that crown with: 1 
ige And when all was landed, he ſailed into the Me- ba 
the WW Giterranean, to bring over troops from Italy, for 1 
ce the ſtrengthening of King Charles, whoſe affairs f 
to Bi were in great diſorder. | 

80 After all the boaſting of the Spaniards, their Tortoſa 

rem on the fide of Portugal was fo weak, that pong = 
the they could not attempt any thing; ſo this was ; 
Ss WY a very harmleſs compaign on both ſides ; the Por- | 
hey tugueze not being much ſtronger. The Duke of 6 
the Orleans fate down before Tortoſa in June, and b 
un ; though Leak diſſipated a fleet of tartanes, ſent from Fl 
our France to ſupply his army, and took about fifty of 4 
de them, which was a very ſeaſonable relief to thoſe in I 
the Barcelona ; upon which it was thought the ſiege of 4 
oy Tortofa would be raiſed, yet it was carried on till the 10 
m laſt of June, and then the garriſon capitulated. if 
Tv Leak failed to Italy, and brought from thence, Supplies f 
me. By both the new Queen of Spain, and 8000 men with 8 _ * 
ilk, Wi him: But by reaſon of the ſlowneſs of the Court "xe ah 8 1 
No of Vienna, theſe came too late, to raiſe the ſiege ö 
that I of Tortoſa: The ſnow lay fo long on the Alps, | 

: that the Duke of Savoy did not begin the campaign 1 
1 1n an July, then he came into Savoy, of which he y 
100; poſſeſſed himſelf without any oppoſition + The whole 'l 
country was under a conſternation as far as Lyons. i 
d to On the upper Rhine, the two Electors con- I 
1 all WE tinyed looking on one another, without venturing 1 
| not Bl on any action; but the great ſcene was laid in 'v 
The Flanders : The French Princes came to Mons, 1 
him and there they opened the campaign, and advanced i 
s ſo to Soignies, with an army of an Jmndred thouſand 11 
call- WW men: The Duke of Marlborough lay between 
ugh WW Enghien and Hall, with his army, which was | 
The about eighty thouſande. 1 
20ps 80 1 Q 4 The 4 
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1708 \ ; The French had their uſual practices on foot 
i ſeveral towns in thoſe parts: A conſpiracy, to 
Gnetidt deliver Antwerp to them, was diſcovered and 


2 prevented: The truth was, the Dutch were ſevere 


 theFiench Maſters and the Flandrians could not bear it: 


Though the French had laid heavier taxes on them, 
yet they uſed them better in all other reſpects: 
Their bigotry, being wrought on by their prieſts, 
eiſpoſed them to change maſters, ſo theſe practices 
ſucceeded better in Ghendt and Bruges. The 
Duke of Marlborough reſolved, not to weaken his 
army by many garriſons : So he put none at all 
in Bruges, and a very weak one in the citadel of 
Ghendt, reckoning. that there was no danger, as 
long as he lay between thoſe places and the French 
army. The two-armies lay, about a month, look- 
ing on one another, ſhifting their camps a little, 
but Keeping ſtill in ſafe ground, fo. that there was 


no action all the while; but near the end of June | 


ſome bodies, drawn out of the garriſons about Y pres, 
came and poſſeſſed themſelves of. Bruges, without 
any oppoſition: And the. Garrifon. in Ghendt, 
was too weak to make any reſiſtance, ſo they ca- 
7 905 and marched out: Upon this, the whole 
rench army marched towards thoſe places, hoping 

to have carried Oudenarde in their way. | 


The bat. The Duke of Marlborough followed. ſo quick, 


tle of Oa- that they drew off from Oudenarde, as he ad- 


devarce. vanced: In one day, which was the laſt. of June, 


he made a march of five leagues, paſſed, the Scheld 
without any oppoſition, came up to the French 
army, and engaged them in the afternoon: They 
had the advantage both of numbers and of ground; 
yet our men beat them from every poſt, and in an 
action, that laſted fix, hours, we had ſuch an entire 
advantage, that nothing but the darkneſs of the 
night, and wearineſs of our men, ſaved the French 
army from being totally ruined. There were about 
5000 killed, and about 8000 made priſoners, (of 
whom 1000 were officers) and about 6000 more de- 
| 3 ſerted; 
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to Ghendt. the confederates ſide, there was 
about 1000 killed, and 2000 wounded: But our 
umy was ſo. wearied, with a long march, and a 
long action, that they were not in a condition to 
purſue with that haſte, that was to be deſired: 


Ocherwiſe great advantages might have been made 
of this victory. The French poſted themſelves on 


the great canal, that runs from Ghendt to Bruges: 


prince Eugene's army, of about 3oooↄ men, was 
now very near the great army, and joined it in a. 


few days after this action: But he himſelf was 
come up before them, and had a noble ſhare in the 
victory; which, from, the neighbourhood of that 
place, came to be called the battle of Oudenarde. 

The French had recovered themſelves out of 
their firſt conſternation, during that time, which 
vas neceſſary to give our army ſome reſt and re- 
freſument: And they were ſo well poſted, that it 


vas not thought fit to attack them. Great de- 


tachments were ſent, as far as to Arras, to put all 
the French countries under contribution; which 
ſtruck ſuch a terror Every. where, that it went as 
far as to Paris: Our army could not block up 
the enemy's on all ſides, the communication with 
Dunkirk by Newport was ſtill open; and the 
French army was ſupplied from thence: They 
made an invaſion into the Dutch Flanders: They 
had no great cannon, ſo they could take no place; 
Na 2 deſtroyed the country with- their uſual 
— 


In concluſion, the Duke of Marlborough, in Line be- 
concert with Prince Eugene and the States, reſolved ſieged. 
to beſiege Liſle, the capital town of the French Flan- 
ders: It was a great, a rich, and a well fortified place; 
— citadel: It had been the firſt 


wich a very 


conqueſt the French King had made, and it was 
become, next to Paris, the chief town of his do- 
minions; Marſhal Boufflers threw himſelf into it v5 
Hg I 
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ſerted 3 ſo that the French loſt at leaſt 20000 men, 1708. 

and retired in 8 haſte, and in greater confuſionn 
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7508. with ſome of the beſt of the French Troops: 
be garriſon was at leaſt 12000 ſtrong, ſome called 


— 
F 


borough was, for 


it 14000. Prince Eugene undertook the conduct of 
the ſiege, with about 30000 men, and the Duke of 
Marlborough, with the reſt of the army, lay on the 
Scheld at Pont-Eſperies, to keep the communica- 
tion open with Bruſſels: Some time was loſt, be- 
fore the great artillery could be brought up: It lay 


at Saſs van Ghendt, to have been ſent up the Lys, 


but now it was to be carried about by Antwerp to 
Bruſſels, and from thence by land-carriages to the 
camp, which was a long and a flow work : In that, 
ſome weeks were loſt, ſo that it was near the end 
of * Auguſt, before the ſiege was begun. The en- 


gineers promiſed the States, to take the place within 


a fortnight, after the trenches were opened ; but 
the ſequel ſnewed, that they reckoned wrong: 
There were ſome diſputes: among them: Errors 


were committed by thoſe, who were in greateſt 


credit, who thought the way of ſapp the ſhorteſt, 
as well as the ſureſt method: Yet after ſome time 


_ loft in purſuing this way, they returned to the or- 


dinary method. Boufflers made a brave and a 
long defence: The Duke of Burgundy came with 


his whole army ſo near ours, that it ſeemed he 


deſigned to venture another battle, rather than 
leſe fo important a you! And the Duke of Marl. 
ceive him: But when he ſaw, that his whole in- 
tention, in coming ſo near him, was only to oblige 
him to be ready for an action, without coming to 


any; and ſo to draw off a great part of thoſe bodies, 


.>- that carried on the ſiege,” leaving only as many as 
.-- were neceſſary, to maintain the ground they had 


The 
French 


drew lines 
all along 


the Schel 


gained, he drew a line before his army, and 
thought only of carrying on the ſiege; for while he 
looked for an engagement, no progreſs was made 
in that. e ee 
After ſome days, the French drew off, and fel! 


z to making lines all along the Scheld, but chiefly 


> about 
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ſome days, in a poſture to re- 
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s: WW about Oudenarde ; that they might cut off the 1708. 
led communication between Bruſſels and our camp, and 
of Wl G ſeparate our army, from all intercourſe with Hol- 

05 land: The lines were about ſeventy miles long, and 

the in ſome places near Oudenarde, they looked liker 

ca- the ramparts of a fortified place, than ordinary 

be. lines; on theſe they laid cannon and poſted the 

la; greateſt part of their army upon them, ſo that they 

55 did effectually ſtop all communication by the Scheld. 

to Upon which, the States ordered all that was neceſ- 

the WW fary, both for the army and for the ſiege, to be 

ut, ſent to Oſtend: And if the French had begun their 


end deſigns, with the intercepting this way of convey- 
en- 4 the ſiege muſt have en raiſed, for — 
hin ammunition to carry it on. | 
but About this time, 6000 men were embarked at 
a8 Portſmouth, in order to be ſent over to Portugal: 
ors But they were ordered to lie for ſome time on the 
teſt coaſt of France, all along from Bulloign to Dieppe, 
eſt, in order to force a diverſion, we hoping, that this 
ime would oblige the French to draw ſome of their 


troops out of Flanders, for the defence of their 

da coaſt: This had no great effect, and the appearance 
that the French made, gave our men ſuch appre- 
henſions of their ſtrength, that though they once 
begun to land their men, yet they ooh returned 
back to their ſnips: But as their behaviour was not 
alittle cenſured, ſo the ſtate of the war in Flanders, 
made it neceſſary to have a greater force at Oftend. | 
They were, upon this, ordered to come and land A new 
there: Earl, who commanded them,” came out and bp 
| took. a: poſt at Leffingen, that lay on the canal, Sp... 
which went from Newport to Bruges, to ſecure 
the paſſage of a great convoy of 8o0 waggons, that 
were to be carried from Oftend to the army: If that 
had been intercepted, the ſiege muſt have been 
raſed : For the Duke of Marlborough had ſent 
ſome ammunition from his army, to carry on the 
ys. and he could ſpare no more: He began to 

pair of the undertaking, and ſo prepared his. 

mn „ 
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15708. friends to look for the raiſing the ſiege, being in 
great apprehenſions concerning this convoy; upon 
Which, the whole ſucceſs of this enterprize depend. 
ed: He ſent Webb, with a Body of 6000 men to 

| ſecure the convoy. | e 
13 The French, who underſtood well of what conf. 
given the quence chis convoy was, ſent a body of 20000 
French men, with forty pieces of cannon; to intercept it: 
when they Webb, ſeeing the inequality between his ſtrength 
verethree and the enemy's; : put his men into the beft diſpoſi. 
19 ons. tion he could. There lay coppices, on both fides 
of the place, where he poſted: himſelf; he lined 
theſe. well, and ſtood ftill for ſome hours, while 
the enemy cannonaded him, he having no cannon 
to return upon them: His men lay flat on the 
ground, till that was over. But when the French 
advanced, our men fired upon them, both in front 
and from the coppices, with that fury, and with 
ſueh ſucceſs, that they began to run; and though 
their officers did all that was poſſible to make them 
ſtand, they could not prevail: So, after they had 
loſt about 6000 men, they marched back to Bru- 
ges: Webb durſt not leave the advantageous ground 
he was in, to purſue them, being ſo much inferior 
in number. So unequal an action, and ſo ſhameful 
4 flight, with fo great loſs, was looked on as the 
moſt extraordinary thing, that had happened during 
che whole war: And it encouraged the one fide, as 
much as it diſpirited the other. Many reproaches 


paſſed on this occaſion, between the French and the | 


. - Spaniards; the latter, who had ſuffered the moſt, 
blaming the former for abandoning them: This, 
wWijhich is the ordinary conſequence of all great mil- 

> _ fortunes, was not ſoon quieted. 4 097; 
Convoys 1 The convoy arriving ſafe in the camp, put new 


from O- life in our army: Some other convoys came after- 


one ae wards, and were brought ſafe: For the Duke of 
—_— M5 Marlborough moved, with his whole army, to ſe- 
p. cure their motions, nor did the enemy-think fit to 
give them any diſturbance, for ſome time. By the 

"” aber f | means 
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in means of cheſe ſupplies, the ſiege was carried on ſo 1708. ; 

g effectually, that by the end of October the town w—— 5 

nd. capitulated : Mareſchal Boufflers retiring into the ä 

Ito cicadel, with 6000 men. The French ſaw of what 
importance, the communication by Oftend was to 

nſe. our army, which was chiefly maintained by the bo- 


000 dy, that was poſted at Leffingen; ſo they attacked | 1 
it: WW that, with a very great force: The place was weak | 5 
oth of itſelf, but all about was put under water, ſo it $1 
oi. might have made a longer reſiſtance: It was too | 
ae ally yielded up by thoſe within it, who were 1 
ned made priſoners of war. Thus the communication Leffngen hl 
ile with Oſtend was cut off, and upon that the French taken by [| 
non fattered themſelves, with the hopes of ſtarving our | , ill 
the amy; having thus ſeparated it, from all commu- . 1 
nch nication with Holland: inſomuch that it was re- 0 
ont ported, the Duke of Vendome talked of having our | 9 
rich Wa whole forces delivered into his hands, as priſoners? } 


agh of war, for want of bread, and other neceſſaries. 
em It is true, the Duke of Marlborough ſent out great 
had bodies both into the French Flanders, and into the 


| 
ru- Artois, who brought in great ſtores of proviſions C, 
und But that could not laſt lng. = -: l 
rior BY. The French army lay all along the Scheld, but i 


eful had ſent a great detachment to cover the Artois : 
the All this while there was a great miſunderſtanding Miſunderr. 
ing between the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of ſtanding i 
\ 2s Vendome : The latter took ſo much upon him, that between 
hes the other officers complained- of his neglecting hy ns 
the them; ſo they made their court to the Duke of Bur- undy and 
oft, pundy, and laid the blame of all his miſcarriages on Vendome. 

'endome. He kept cloſe to the orders he had from | 
nif- Verſailles, where the accounts he gave, and the ad-. 

vices he offered, were more conſidered, than thoſe 
ew that were ſent by the Duke of Burgundy: This was i 
ter- very uneaſy to him, who was impatient of contra- 0 | 
> of dition, and longed to be in action, though he did = 
ſe⸗ not ſhew the forwardneſs, in expoſing his own per- 
to ſon, that was expected: he ſeemed very devour, 
the even to bigotry z but by the accounts we had from 

n | | France, 
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France, it did appear, that his conduct during the 
campaign, gave no great hopes or proſpect from 
him, when all things ſhould come into his hands: 
Chamillard was often ſent from court to ſoften him, 


and to reconcile him to the Duke of Vendome, but | 


with no effect. | | 

The Elector of Bavaria had been ſent to command 
on the Upper Rhine: The true reaſon was believed, 
that he might not pretend to continue in the chief 
command in Flanders: He was put in hopes, of 
being furniſhed with an army ſo ſtrong, as to be 
able to break through into Bavaria. The Elector 
of Hanover did again undertake the command of 
the army of the empire: Both armies were weak; 


but they were ſo equally weak, that they were not 


The Elec- 
tor of Ba- 
varia ſent 
to attack 


| Bruſſels, 


TheDuke 
of Marl- 
borough 
paſſed the 


Scheld 


able to undertake any thing on either ſide : So after 
ſome months, in which there was no conſiderable 
action; the forces on both ſides went into winter 

uarters. Then the court of France, believing that 
the Elector of Bavaria was ſo much beloved in Bruſ- 
ſels, that he had a great party in the town, ready 
to declare for him, ordered an army of 14000 men, 
with a good train of artillery, to be brought toge- 


ther, and with that body he was ſent to attack Bruſ- 


ſels; in which, there was a garriſon of 6000 men. 
He lay before the town five + in two of theſe he 
attacked it with great fury: He was once maſter of 
the counterſcarp, but he was ſoon beaten out of it; 
and though he repeated his attacks very often, he 
was repulſed in them all. 2 „ 5 

Ibe Duke of Marlborough hearing of this, 
made a ſudden motion towards the Scheld : But to 
deceive the enemy, it was given out, that he de- 
ſigned to march directly towards Ghendt, and this 


and the Was believed by his whole army, and it was proba- 
lines. 


bly carried to the enemy; for they ſeemed to have 
no notice nor apprehenſion of his deſign on the 
Scheld: He advanced towards it in the night, and 
marched with the foot very quick, leaving the horſe 


to come up with the artillery: The lines were ſo 


ſtr Ong; 


oy 
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he ſrrong, that it was expected, that in the breaking 1708. 
Im through them, there muſt have been a very hot wed ; 


ls: action: Some of the General Officers told me, that 
m, they reckoned it would have coſt them at leaſt 
ut 10000-men 3 but to their great ſurprize, as ſoon as 


| they paſſed the river, the French ran away, without 
nd offering to make the leaſt reſiſtance ; and they had 


ed, drawn off their cannon the day before. Our men 
ef were very weary with the night's march, ſo they 
of could not purſue; for the horſe were not come up, 
be nor did the garriſon of Oudenarde ſally out; yet 
tor they took a thouſand priſoners. Whether the no- 
| of tice. of the feint, that the Duke of Marlborough 
k; gave out of his deſign on Ghendt, occaſioned the 
not French drawing off their cannon, and their being ſo 


ſecure, that they ſeemed to have no apprehenſions 
of his true deſigns, was not yet certainly known: 
But the abandoning thoſe lines, on which they had 
been working for many weeks, was a ſurprize to all 
| the world: Their Councils ſeemed to be weak, and 
the execution of them was worſe : So that they, who 


were ſo long the terror, were now become the ſcorn 
| of the world. | 


Bruges : As ſoon as the Elector of Bavaria had the 
news of this unlooked for reverſe of their affairs, he 


he left his heavy cannon and baggage, with his 
wounded men, behind him: So this deſign, in which 
3000 men were loſt, came ſoon to an end. Thoſe 
who thought of preſages, looked on our paſling the 
lines on the ſame day, in which the Parliament of 
England was opened, as a happy one. Prince Eu- 


force that lay before Liſle (leaving only what was 
neceſſary to keep the town, and to carry on the 
lapp againſt the citadel) to have a ſhare in the ac- 
tion, that was expected in foreing the lines: But he 
came quickly back, when he ſaw there was no _ 

5 pl 8 


The main body of their army retired to Valen- The Ele- il 
ciennes, great detachments were ſent ro Ghendt and tor 6] Ba- 1 
| vari 4 

dr ew off : 3 
_— © ns , from 1 

drew off from Bruſſels with ſuch precipitation, that Bruſſels. I 


gene had marched, with the greateſt part of the 
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1708. of him, and that the communication with Bruſſeh 
Vas opened. i een EH; ee 
3.05 eito- © The ſiege of the citadel was carried on in a flog 
capitulae- but ſure method: And when the beſiegers bad 
„ themſelves in the ſecond counterſcarp, and 
had raiſed all their batteries, ſo that they were ready 
to attack the place, in a formidable manner; Mareſ 
chal Boufflers thought fit to prevent that, by a ca- 
pitulation. It was now near the end of November; 
o he had the better terms granted him: For it wa; 
reſolved, as late as it was in the year, to reduce 
Ghendt and Bruges, before this long campaign 
ſhould be concluded: He marched out with 5000 
men, ſo that the fiege had coſt thoſe within, 2 
many lives, as it did the beſiegers, which wer 
i — 654 1 
Reſſedi- This was a great conqueſt ; the nobleſt, the 
ons that richeſt, and the ſtrongeſt town in thoſe provinces, 
5 8 on was thus reduced: And the moſt regular citadel in 
8 Europe, fortified and furniſhed at a vaſt expence, 
was taken without firing one cannon againſt it. The 
riſon was obliged to reſtore to the inhabitants, 
all that had been carried into the citadel, and to 
make good all the damages, that had been done 
tdtthe town, by the demoliſhing of houſes, while they 
were preparing themſelves for the ſiege, All the 
ſeveral methods the French had to give 2 
diverſion, had proved ineffectual: But that, in WW * 
which the obſervers of providence rejoice moſt, was Wh d 
the ſignal character of a particular blefling on this WF 
ſiege: It was all the whole time a rainy ſeaſon, il © 
all Europe over, and in all the neighbouring places; MW * 
yet during the ſiege of the town, it was dry and il d 
fair about it: And on thoſe days of capitulation, f 
in which time was allowed for the gariſon to march 0 
into the citadel, it rained; but as ſoon as theſe were Wi ?! 
+ elapſed, ſo that they were at liberty to beſiege the WM © 
citadel, fair weather returned, and continued till ; 
5 
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From Laſle, the army marched to inveſt Ghendt, 1708. 
though it was late in the year; for it was not don 
before December: The French boaſted much of Ghendt 
their ſtrength, and they had, by ſome new works, . 
made a ſhow of deſigning an obſtinate reſiſtanceQ. 
They ſtood it out, till the trenches were far ad- 

vanced, and the batteries were finiſhed, ſo that the 

whole train of artillery was mounted: When all 

was ready to fire on the town, the governor, to 

ſaye both that and his garriſon, thought fit to ca- 

pitulate: He had an honourable capitulation, and 

a general amneſty was granted to the town, with 

a new confirmation of all their privileges. The 
Burghers did not deſerve ſo good uſage; but it 


vas thought fit, to try how far gentle treatment 


could prevail on them, and overcome their per- 
verſeneſs : And indeed it may be thought, that 


| they had ſuffered ſo much by their treachery, that 


they. were ſufficiently puniſhed: for it: Ghendt was 


| delivered to the Duke of Marlborough on the laſt of 


December N. S. ſo gloriouſly was both the year 


and the campaign finiſhed at once: For. the gar- 


nion, that lay at Bruges, and in the forts about 
it, withdrew without ſtaying for a ſummons. Theſe 


being evacuated, the army was ſent into winter- 


quarters. dee e | 
It had not been poſſible to have kept them in A very 
the field much longer; for within two or three hard win. 


| days after, there was a great fall of ſnow, and that 


was followed by a. moſt violent froſt, which con- 
tinued the longeſt of any in the memory of man: 
And though there were ſhort intervals, of a few 
days of thaw, we had four returns of an extreme 
trolt, the whole laſting about three months. Many 
died in ſeveral parts, by the extremity of the cold, 
it was ſcarce poſſible to keep the ſoldiers alive, 
even in their quarters: So that they muſt have 
eriſhed, if they had not broke up the 8 4 
fore this hard ſeaſon. This coming on ſo quick, 
after all that was to be done abroad was effectuated, 
Ib IV, J 
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gave new occaſions to thoſe, who made their re- 
marks on providence, to obſerve the very great 
bleſſings of this conjuncture, wherein every thing 
that was deſigned, was happily ended juſt at the 
critical time, that it was become neceſſary to con- 
clude the campaign : And indeed the concurrence 
of thoſe happy events, that had followed us-all this 
KF from the Pretender's firſt ſetting out from 
Punkirk, to the concluſion of it, was fo ſignal, that 
it made great impreſſions on many of the chief 
officers, which ſome owned to my ſelf; though they 


" x 


| were the perſons, from whom I expected it leaſt. 


- Sardinia 


and Mi- 
norca re- 
duced, 


The campaign in Spain was more equally bal 
lanced: The Duke of Orleans took Tortoſa; De- 
nia was alſo forced to capitulate, and the garriſon 
were made priſoners of war. But theſe loſſes by 
land, were well made up by the ſucceſſes of our 
fleet : Sardinia was reduced, after a very feeble and 
ſhort ſtruggle : The plenty of the iſland made the 
conqueſt the more conſiderable at that time, for in 
Catalonia they were much ſtraitened for want of 
proviſions, which were now ſupplied from Sardinia, 

owards the end of the campaign, the fleet, with 
a thouſand land- men on board, came before Minor- 
ca, and in a few days made themſelves maſters of 


that iſland, and of thoſe forts that commanded 


Port Mahon, the only valuable thing in that iſland: 
All was carried after a very faint reſiſtance, the 


garriſons ſhewing either ig or great 
rles. 


| inclinations to rms. e 


By this, our fleet had 
got a ſafe port, to lie in and refit, and to retire into 
on all occaſions; for till then we had no place 
nearer than Liſbon: This was ſuch an advantage 
to us, as made a great impreſſion on all the Princes 
und States in Italy. r 


The Pofe At this time the Pope began to "threaten the 


threatens 


the Em- 


Emperor with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and a war, 


3 with for poſſeſſing himſelf of Commachio, and for 


cenſures 


and a war. KT OOps, ànd went often to review them, not without 


ing quarters in the papal territories: He levied 


- 
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the affectation of ſhewing himſelf a general, as if he 1708 
had been again to draw the ſword, as St. Pete 


did: He opened Sixtus the fifth's Treaſure, and 
took out of it 500,000 Crowns for this ſervice : 
Many were afraid, that this war ſhould have 
brought the Emperor's affairs into a new entangle- 
ment; for the court of France laid hold of this rup- 
tare, and to inflame it, ſent - Mareſchal Teſſé to 
Rome, to encourage the Pope, with great aſſuran- 
ces of ſupport. He was alſo ordered to try, if 
the great Duke, and the republicks of Venice and 
Genoa, could be engaged in an alliance againſt 
the Imperialiſts, | | | 


campaign: That Duke, at the firſt opening of it, 
marched into Savoy, from whence-it was thought 
his deſigns were upon Dauphiny. Villars was 
ent againſt him, to defend that frontier; though 
he did all he could to decline that command: 
He drew all his forces together to cover 
Dauphiny z and by theſe motions, the into 
the Alps was now open: So the Duke of 
Savoy ſecured that, and then marched back to 


would have been very uneaſy neighbours to him: 


thoſe ſieges, was from the impracticableneſs of the 
ground, which drew them out into ſuch a length, 
that the ſnow began to fall, by the time both were 
uken. By this means the Alps were cleared, and 
Dauphiny was now open to him: He was alſo 
maſter of the valley of Pragelas, and all things were 
ready, for a greater progreſs in another campaign. 

The Emperor's troops, that were commanded 


The Emperor bore all the Pope's threats with The Duke 
great patience, till the Duke of Savoy ended the 


les and Fe» 


beſiege firſt Exilles, and then Feneſtrella, two places 
ſtrong by their ſituation, from whence excurſions 
could have been made into Piedmgnt; fo that in 
caſe of any misfortune, in that Duke's affairs, they _ 


He took them both. The greateſt difficulty in 


by him, were, at the end of the ſeaſon; ordered | 
% march into the Pope's territories; and were . 
81 ; R 2 eh Fei 
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1508. joined by ſome more troops, drawn out of the 


: And aC- 


non Milaneze, and the Mantuan. The Pope's troops 
| began the war in a very barbarous manner; 
for while they were in a fort of a ceſſation, they 
{urprized a body of the Imperialiſts, and with. 

out mercy put them all to the ſword: But as the 
imperial army advanced, the Papalins, or, as the 
Italians in deriſion called them, the Papagallians, 

fled every where before them, even when they were 
three to one. As they came on, the Pope's terri- 
tories and places were all caſt open to them: Bo- 
logna, the moſt important, and the richeſt of them 

all, capitulated; and received them without the 


leaſt reſiſtance.” The people of Rome were uneaſy | 


at the Pope's proceedings, and at the apprehenſions 
of a new ſack from a German army: 1 hey ſhey- 
ed this ſo openly, that tumults there were much 
dreaded, and many Cardinals declared openly 2. 
gainſt this war. The Emperor ſent a Miniſter to 
Rome, to ſee if matters could be accommodated; 
But the terms propoſed ſeemed to be of hard di- 
- geſtion, for the Pope was required to acknowledge 
King Charles, and in every particular to comp] 
with the Emperor's demands. 
The Pope The Pope was amazed at his ill ſucceſs, and at 


is obliged thoſe high terms; but there was no remedy left: 
| to ſubmit The 1 ; 
Emperor. ſible, that no regard was had to the great pro 


e ate Sf affairs in France, was now ſo v- 
miſes, which Mareſchal Teſſe was making, nor 
was there any hopes of drawing the Princes and 

States of Italy, into an alliance for his deſence. ln 
concluſion, he Pope, after he had delayed yield. 

ing to the Emperor's demands long enough, to git 

the Imperialiſts time to eat up his country, at 

Aubmitted to every thing; yet he delayed acknov- 

-ledging King Charles for ſome, months, though it 

then promiſed to do it; upon which the Emperor 

{lem bis troops out of his territories. The Pope 

Knouledg- turned over the manner of acknowledging Ki 
ed King Charles, to a congregation of Cardinals: But the) 
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had no mind to take the load of this upon them- 1508. 
ſelves, which would draw an excluſion upon them wy 
from France, in every conclave ; they left it to the 
Pope, and he affected delays: So that it was not 
done, till the end of the following year. | | 
The affairs in Hungray continued in the ſame ill Affairs in 
ſtate; in which they had been for ſome years: The Hungary. 
Emperor did not grant-the demands of the diet, that 
he had called; nor did he redreſs their grievances, 
and he had not a force ſtrong enough to reduce 
the malecontents: So that his council could not 
fallon methods, either to ſatisfy, or to ſubdue them. 
Poland continued ſtill to be a ſcene of war and And in 
miſery ; to their other calamities, they had the ad- Poland. 


dition of a plague, which laid ſome of their great 


towhs waſte : The party, formed againſt Staniſlaus, 
continued {till to oppoſe him, though they had no 
King to head them : The King of Sweden's war- 
like humour poſſeſſed him to ſuch a degree, that 
he reſolved to march into Muſcovy. The Czar 
tried, how far ſubmiſſions and interceſſions could 
ſoften him; but he was inflexible ': He marched 
through the Ukrain, but made no great progreſs; 
The whole Muſcovite force fell on one of his ge- 
nerals, that had about him only a part of Ris 
o_ and gave him a total defeat, moſt of his 
horſe: being cut off. After that, we were, for 
many months, without any certain news from thoſe 
parts: Both ſides pretended, they had great ad- 
vantages ; and as Staniſlaus's intereſts carried him 
to ſet out and magnify the Swediſh ſucceſs, ſo the 
party that oppoſed him, ſtudied as much to raiſe 
the credit of the Muſcovites: So that it was not 
yet eaſy to know, what to believe further, than 
that there had been no deciſive action, throughout 
the whole year; nor was there any during the 
following winter. eee e 8 
Our affairs at ſea were leſs unfortunate this year, Affrirt at 
than they had been formerly: The merchants were ſen. 
better ſer ved with convoys, and we made no con- 
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1508: ſiderable loſſes. A ſquadron that was ſent to the 
bay of Mexico, met with the galleons, and engaged 
chem: If all their Captains had done their duty, 
they had been all taken: Some few fought well. 
The Admiral of the galleons, which carried a great 
tttcaſure, was funk ; the Vice-Admiral was taken, 
and the Rear-Admiral run himſelf aſhore near Car- 
tagena, the reſt got away. The enemy loſt 4 

| deal by this action, though we did not gain 

{o much as we might have done, if all our Captains 

had been brave and diligent. Another ſquadron 
carried over the Queen of Portugal, which was 
performed with great „ po ſhe had a 
--. quick and eaſy paſſage. This did in ſome meaſure 
nſate to that Crown for our failing them, in 

not ſending over the ſupplies that we had ſtipulated; 

it was a particular happineſs, that the Spaniards 

were ſo weak, as not to be able to take advantage 
of the naked and ungyarded ſtate, in which the 

| Portugueze were at this time. Pe CEOS 
Prince In the end of October, George Prince of Den- 
George's mark died, in the fifty - ſixth year of his age, after 
death, he had been twenty-five years and ſome months 
married to the Queen: He was aſthmatical, which 
grew on him with his years; for ſome time he was 
| conſidered as a dying man, but the laſt year of his 
life, he ſeemed to be recovered, to a better ſtate of 
health. The Queen had been, during the whole 
courſe of her marriage, an extraordinary tender and 


affectionate wife: And in all his illneſs, which laſt. 


ed ſome years, ſhe would-never leave his bed ; but 
fate up, — half the night in the bed by him, 
with ſuch care and concern, that ſne was looked on 

"_ deſervedly; as a pattern in this reſpect. 
And cha- This Prince had ſhewed himſelf brave in wat, 
rater, both in Denmark and in Ireland: His temper was 
| mild and gentle: He had made a good progreſs in 
mathematicks: He had travelled through France, 
| Italy, and Germany, and knew much more, than 
he could well expreſs; for he ſpoke acquired lan- 
353 | | EY | guages 
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Queen's acceſſion to the Crown : He: was ſo gained 
to the tories, by the act which they carried in his 
favour, that he was much in their intereſt : He was 
unhappily prevailed with, to take on him the poſt 
of High-Admiral, of which he underſtood little; 
but was fatally led by thoſe, who had credit with 
him, who had not all of them his good qualities, 
but had both an ill temper and bad principles: His 
being bred to the ſea, gained him ſome credit in 
thoſe matters. In the conduct of our affairs, as 


great errors were committed, ſo great misfortunes 


had followed on them: All theſe were imputed to 
the Prince's eaſineſs, and to his favourite's ill ma- 
nagement and bad deſigns. This drew a very heavy 


load on the Prince, and made his death to be the 


leſs lamented: The Queen was not only decently, 
but wen affected with it. py 
The E 


ficulty. of maintaining it well, in a time of war: 
He was at that time both Lord Preſident of the 
Council, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
Earl of Wharton had the government of Ireland, 


and the Lord Somers was made Lord Preſident of 


the Council: The great capacity and inflexible in- 
tegrity of this Lord, would have made his promo- 
tion to this poſt very acceptable to the whigs, at 
any juncture, but it was — particularly ſo at this 


time; for it was expected that propoſitions for a 
general peace would be quickly made; and ſo they 


reckoned, that the management of that, upon which, 
not only the ſafety of the nation, but of all Europe de- 
pended, was in ſure hands, when he was ſet at the head 


of the councils, upon whom, neither ill practices nor 


falſe colours were like to make any impreſſion. Thus 


the minds of all thoſe, who were truly zealous for the 


preſent conſtitution, were much quietedby this promo- 
1 | R 4 tion 5 
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guages ill and ungracefully. He was free from all 1208. 
vice: He meddled little in buſineſs, even after the. 


: arl of. Pembroke was now advanced to the A new 

poſt of High-Admiral ; which he entered on with miniſtry. 

| on uneakneſs, and a juſt apprehenſion, of the 7 
ih 
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| 1708. tion; though their jealouſies had a deep root, and 
ere not eaſily removed. e 


A new 
Parlia- 


ment 


opened. 


The Parliament was opened in the middle of No- 
vember, with great advantage; for the preſent 
Miniſtry was now wholly ſuch, that it gave an en- 
tire content, to all who wiſhed well to our affairs: 


And the 
were otherwiſe diſpoſed to find fault, and to com- 

in. The Queen did not think it decent for her 
to come to Parliament, during chis whole ſeſſion: 
So it was managed by a commiſſion repreſenting 
her perſon. Sir Richard Onſlow was choſen Speaker, 
without the leaſt oppoſition: Hle was a worthy 
man, entirely zealous for the government; he was 
very acceptable to the whigs, and the tories felt that 
they had ſo little ſtrength in this Parliament, that 
they reſolved to lie ſilent, and to wait for ſuch ad- 


vantages, as the circumſtances of affairs might give 
them. In the Houſe of Commons, the ſupplies 
that were demanded, were granted very unanimouſ- 


Ivy, not only for maintaining the force then on foot, 


but for an augmentation of #0000. more: This was 


thought neceſſary to preſ ie Vith more force, as 


the ſureſt way to bring of A DMU peace: The States 
agreed to the like augmentation on their ſide. The 
French, according to their uſual vanity, gave out, 
that they had great deſigns in view for the next 
campaign: And it was confidently ſpread about by 
the Jacobites, that a new invaſion was deſigned, 


both on Scotland and on Ireland. At the end of 


the campaign, Prince Eugene went to the court of 
Vienna, which obliged the Duke of Marlborough 
to ſtay on the other ſide, till he returned. Things 
vent on in both Houſes, according to the directions 
given at court, for the court being now joined 
with the whigs, they had a clear majority in every 
thing: All elections were judged in favour of 
whigs and courtiers; but with ſo much partiality, 
that thoſe, who had formerly made loud complaints 
of the injuſtice af the tories, in determining electi- 
& 0010 Rf | One; 


ſucceſſes abroad, ſilenced thoſe who 
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ons, when they were a majority, were not ſo much 
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x out of countenance, when they were reproached .= 


for the ſame thing: They pretended they were in a 
fate of war with the tories, ſo that it was reaſon- 
able to retaliate this to them, on the account of 
their former proceedings: But this did not ſatisfy 
juſt and upright men, who would not do to others, 
chat Which they had complained of, when it was 


commons voted a ſupply of ſeven millions, for the 


ſervice of the enſuing year; the land- tax, and the 


duty on malt, were readily agreed to,: But it took 
ſome time to find funds for the reſt, that they had 
yoted: «4 147 FA 225 Tn, l | 1 MES re: - KEITH ; 
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Apetition, of a new nature, was brought before 


from Scotland: There was a return made in due 
form, but a 77 — was laid before the Houſe in 
the name of fo 


done to them, or to their friends. The Houſe f 


1709. 


the Lords, with relation to the election of the Peer. 


ebates 


concern» 
ing the 


ur Lords, who pretended that they eleQions 


ought to have been returned: The Duke of Queenſ- of the 


bury had been created a Duke of Great Britain, by 
the title of Duke of Dover, yet he thought he had 
ſtill a right to vote as a Peer of Scotland : He had 
likewiſe a proxy, ſo that two votes depended on 
this point, whether the Scotch Peerage did ſink into 
3 of Great Britain. Some Lords, who were 
priſoners in the caſtle of Edinburgh, on ſuſpicion, as 
favouring the Pretender, had ſent for the Sheriff 
of Lothian to the caſtle, and had taken the oaths 


Peers of 


Scotland. 


before him; and upon that, were reckoned to be 


qualified to vote or make a proxy; now it was pre- 
tended, that the caſtle of Edinburgh was a conſta- 
bulatory, and was out of the Sheriff's juriſdiction; 


and that therefore, he could not legally tender them 
the oaths : Some proxies were ſigned, without ſub- 
ſeribing witneſſes, à form neceffary by their law: 
Other exceptions were alſo taken, from ſome rules 


of the law of Scotland, which had not been ob- 
ſerved. The clerks being alſo complained of, they 
ow | — 
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1798, were ſent for, and. were ordered. to bring up with 


chem all We or documents relating to the 
lection: When they came up, and every thing was 
laid, N the H Ne of Lords, the whole matter 
Was. long and well debated. 
A Scorch Ag tc the Duke of Quecnſbury's voting among 
peer Scotch Lords, it was ſaid, that if a Peer of 
33 0 being made a Peer of Great , did 
Great Bri- QIl retain . his-intexeſt in electing, the ſixteen from 
tain was Scotland, this would, create à great inequality 
| to have 8 Peers; J Hog having A, vote by. repreſenta- 
| no yore 6 neg: in. Fe "The. precedent wa 
188 de 8 creatin 15 of the chief 
miltes in ef Peers of Great Britain, they 
would be able to carry the whole election of the 
F Uxteens. a5 they pleaſed, . It was objected, that by 
— _ ed fince the union, the Peers 
50 of anne, (who. were likewiſe Peers of Scotland) 
right to. Vote, in the election of Scotland, 
0 855 2 5 o. them, ſo there ſeemed to be a parity 
in this caſe Wit that: But it was anſwered An 
ger of England and a Peer of Scotland held: their 
ity under two. different, Crowns, and. by. two 
See pl Men Hie 1 La 
cotland as well as the Scotch Peerage 
HE now merge in. thas of Great Britain: Beſides, 
that there were but five who were Peers of both 
ingdoms, b before the Union; ſo that, as it might 
| Teaſonable to make proviſion for them, ſo was 
it of no, great conſequence; but if this precedent 
were allowed, it might go much further, and have 
very ill, conſequences, Upon a. diviſion. of the 
nk water Was determined againſt the Duke 
__ 
Other ex- A great. Jew was ſaid both at the bar by lamyers 
ceptions andin the debate in the Houſe, upon the point of | 
— ride N of the exemption. of a con — . 
3 was ſald, that the Sheriffs court ought to be, as 
| courts 2 5 open and free; and ſo could not be 
in a caſtle. or priſon: But no expreſs 4 
_— on 


en 


. 6 


fon had ever been made in this matter. The pri- 
boners had taken the oaths, which was the chief in- 
tent of the law, in the beſt manner they could; ſo 


that it ſeemed not reaſonable to cut them off from 
the main privilege of peerage, that was reſerved to 
them, becauſe they could not go abroad to the She. 


riffs court: After a long debate, it was carried, that 


the-caths-were duly tendred to them. Some other 
exceptions Were. proved, and admitted, the returns 
of ſome, certifying that they had taken the oaths, 
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ſubſcribing, witneſſes ;.. other exceptions were offered 


with. relation to bonds and other deeds, which 
had not been obſerved in making of proxies 2 But 
the Houſe of Lords did not think 3 were of that 
importance, as to vacate the proxies on that account. 


tom previſions, che law of Scotland had made. 


So, after a full, hearing, and a debate that laſted 


may days, there was but one of the Peers, that 


vas returned, who was found not duly elected, and 
only one of the petitioning Lords was brought into 
the Houſe; the Marquis of Annandale was receiv- 
ed, and the Marqueſs, of Lothian was ſet aſide, | 


The Scotch Members in both Houſes were divid- A faden 
ed into factions : The Duke of Queenſbury had among the 


his party, ſtill depending on him: | 
credit with the Lord. Treaſurer and the Queen, that 
all the poſts in Scotland were given. to. perſons. re- 
commended by him: The chief Minifters at court 
ſeemed to have laid it down for a maxim, not to be 
departed from, to look carefully to- elections in 
Scotland; that the members returned from thence, 
might be in an entire dependence on them, and be 
either whigs or tories, as they, ſhould ſhift, fides. 
The Duke of Queenſbury was made third Secretary 


of State z he had no foreign province aſſigned. him, 


but Scotland was left to his management: The 
Dukes of Hamilton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, 
had ſet themſelves in an oppoſition to his power, 


and had carried many elections againſt him: The 


He was in ſuch t. 


Lord 
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Lord Somers and Sunderland ſupported them, but 
could not prevail with the Lord Treaſurer, to bring 
them into an equal ſhare of the adminiſtration; 
this had almoſt occaſioned a breach; for the whigz, 
though 3 went on in a conjunction with the 
2 Treaſurer, yet continued ſtill to be jealous of 
Anat Another act was brought in and paſſed in this 
1 e with On to N | —— gave oc- 
n aſion to great and long debates; what gave riſe to 
18 t Was this: t Ve e attempt made by the Pre- 
land. ender, many of the nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land, who had all along adhered to that intereſt, 
Vere ſecured; and after the fleet was got back to 
Dunkirk, and the danger was oyer, they were or- 
dered to be brought up Priſoners to London; 
when they came, there was no evidence at al 
againſt them, ſo they were diſmiſſed, and ſent back 
to Scotland. No exceptions could be taken to the 
ſecuring them, while there was danger: But ſince 
nothing beſides preſumptions lay againſt them, the 
bringing them up to London, at ſuch a charge, 
Aud. under ſuch a diſgrace,” was much cenſured, as 
aan unreaſonable” and an unjuſt ſeverity; and was 
mamaade uſe of, to give that nation a further averſion 
to the union. hat whole matter was managed by 
the Scotch Lords then in the miniſtty, by which, 
they both revenged themſelves on ſome of their ene- 
mies, and made a ſhew of zeal for the government; 
though ſuch asedid not believe them ſincere in theſe 
Profeſſions, thought it was done on deſign to exal- 
Petate the Scots the more, and fo to diſpoſe them 
to with for another invaſion.” The whig Miniſtry 
in England diſewned all theſe” proceedings, and 
uſed the Scots prifoners ſo well, chat they went 
down much inclined to concur with them: But the 
Lord Godolphin fatally adhered to the Scotch Mi- 
maſters, and ſupported them, by which, the advan- 
tage that might have been made from theſe ſevere 
Proceedings was loſt; but the chief occaſion given, 
10.4 | 13-4 0 
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| the trial went on, and the gentlemen were acquitted. 


el Latutes, to know when they were fate, and when | 
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to the act concerning treaſons in Scotland, was from 1709. / 
à trial of ſome gentlemen of that kingdom, Woo 
had left their houſes, when the Pretender was on : 
the ſea, and had gone about armed, and in ſo ſecret 
and ſuſpicious a manner, that it gave great cauſe of 
jealouſy :' There was no clear evidence to convict 
them, but there were very ſtrong, if not violent 
preſumptions againſt them: Some forms in the 
trial had not been obſerved, which the criminal. 
court judged were neceſſary, and not to be diſpenſ- 
ed with. But the Queen's advocate Sir James 
Stuart was of another mind: The court thought it 
was neceſſary by their laws, that the names of the 
witneſſes ſhould have been ſignified to the priſoners 
fifteen days before their trial: But the Queen's ad- 
vocate had not complied with this, as to the chief 
witneſſes 3 ſo the court could not hear their evi- 
dence: He did not upon that move for a delay, ſo 


Severe expoſtulations paſſed between the Queen's 

advocate and the court: They complained of one 

another to the Queen, and both ſides juſtified their 
complaints in print. Upon this it appeared, that 

the laws in Scotland, concerning trials in caſes of 

treaſon, were not fixed nor certain: So a bill Was 

brought into the Houſe of Commons, to ſettle that 

matter ; but it was ſo. much oppoſed by the Scotch 
Members, that it was dropt in the Committee: It was 

taken up and managed with more zeal by the Lords. 

It conſiſted of three heads: All crimes, which were 
high · treaſon by the law of England (and theſe only) The heads 
were to be high · treaſon in Scotland: the manner of of the ac 
proceeding ſettled in England was to be obſerved in 
Scotland; and the pains and forfeitures were to be the 

ſame in both nations. The Scotch Lords oppoſed 

every branch of this act: They moved, that all things 

chat were high · treaſon by the law of England, might 

be enumerated in the act, for the information of the 

Scotch nation: Otherwiſe they muſt ſtudy the book 


he they 


og. they were guilty; To this it was anfwered, that 
direction would be given to the judges, to publiſh 


_ ceedi in 
ng proceedings in Scotland: The former way there 
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an abſtract of the laws of Kigh-ercuſon, Which would 
be a ſufficient” information do the people of Scots 
land, in this matter: That nation would by this 
means be in a much ſafer condition, than they were 
now; for che laws they had, were concei ved in ſuch 
words, that the jv mi t ſuch con- 
— on them, 2 jog or = ends of 3 
bad court; but they would © re haves act be reſtrained 
in this matter for the future. 
The ſecond head in bin areaGoned'a much 
longer debate: It changed the whole method of 


Was, the Queen's advocate figned a Citation of the 
perſons, ſetting forth the {ſpecial matter of high. 
treaſon, of which they were accuſed ; this was to be 
delivered to them, together with the names of the 
witneſſes, fifteen days before the trial. When the 


was —— no challenge: 
— reaſons ws rang de Ifeted with 
— challenge; and if the court admitted them, 
they were to be proved immediately. Then the 
| — of the charge, which is there called the rele- 
of the libel, was to be argued by o_ 

who the matter, ſe it . 


amount to high- x or not; this was to 8 ; 


— — the court, called the In- 
tur: And the proof of the fact was not til 
when do be made: Of that the jury had che cogni- 


A uance. Antiently che verdict went with the majori- 
3. hay ty, the number being fifteen; but by a late act, the 


verdict was to be given, upon che agteement of two 
hire parts of the Jury: In the ſentenee, the law did 
not limit the Judges to a certain form, but they 
could aggravate the (puniſhinent,' or moderate it 
according: to the circumſtances of the caſe. All this 
method Was to be ſet aſide: N grand jury was to 
Find the bill, the Judges were only to regulate yew 
ceedings, and to fedlare what thee lav was, an — 
Who 
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that Myhole matter of the indictment as to be left entirely 170 
lil to che jury, Who were to be twelve, and all to agree — 
ld Win their verdict. 
cot · In one particular, the forms in Scotland were 
this ¶ much preferable to thoſe in England; the depoſitions 
vere Nof the witneſſes were taken indeed by word of mouth, 
ſuch Whut were writ out, and after that were ſigned by the 
con- Witneſſes ; they were ſent in to the jury; and theſe 
f 2 vere made a part of the record. This was very flow 
ined and tedious, but the jury, by this means, was more 
certainly poſſeſſed of the evidence; and the matter 
uch vas more clearly delivered down to poſterity: where- 
d of Ns the records in England are ve keks and give 
here o light to a hiſtorian, that peruſes them, as I found 
the hen I wrote the Fliftory of the reformation. © © 
gh Mo Scotch o - — ur r way 
0 of proceeding ; they ſaid, that neither udges, 
the * nor ke © clerks would know how to 
he Wi manage a trial of treaſon : They inſiſted moſt on the 
having the names of the witneſſes, *to be ven to 
the perſons, ſome days before their trial: It ſeemed 
le, that a man ſhould know who was to be 
bought to witneſs iſt him, chat fo he right 
examine his life, and fee what credit ought 10 be 
even to him: Gn the other hand . — „this 
would open a door to much practice oe 
Wie witneſſes to corrupt them, ein boring er 
witneſſes, to defame them. To chis it was an“ 
werd, chat a guilty man knew what Could be 
brought aga inſt him, and without fuch notice would 
akeall the methods poſſible to defend himſelf: But 
proviſion ought to be made for innocent men, 
whoſe chief uit might be a good: eſtate, 1 55 
mich a favourite might have an eye: And there te 
ſuch perſons ought to be taken cärt of. T his Was 
ter wards ſo much foftened, that it was of 128 | 
ed, that the names of the witneſſes, that had given 
as to widence to the grand jury ſhould, upon their Aud 
- Wig the bill, be Jig 880 to the priſoner, five days 
before his trial. Wpen u divifioft of the Houle n 


this 


.* 


1709. this queſtion, the votes were equal; ſo by the rule ume: 
_= | of the. Houſe, that in ſuch a caſe the negative pre. Ned u 
Of the vails, it was loſt. Upon the third head of the bill, Nee 


forfeitures the debates grew {till warmer: In Scotland many emer 
"0 _ of families were ſettled by long entails and perpetuities; Moms 
ſio it was ſaid, that ſince, by one of the articles of Jude 
the, union, all private rights were ſtill preſerved, Nef it 
no breach could be made on theſe ſettlements. [Mai 
carried this farther: I thought it was neither juſt ng 
reaſonable to ſet the children on begging, for thei 
_ father's faults: The Romans, during their libery, 
never thought of carrying puniſhments fo far: |: 
was an invention, under the tyranny of the Empe. 
rors, who had a particular revenue called the Fiſc, 
and all forfeitures were claimed by them, from 
whence. they were called confiſcations : It was never 
the practice of free governments: Bologna flourih- 
ed 4 any town in the Pope's. dominions, be- 
cCcauſe they made it an article of their capitulation 
with the Pope, that no confiſcation ſhould folloy 
on any crime whatſoever... In Holland the confi- 


of „ 


cation was redeemable by ſo very ſmall a ſum, a di 
an hundred guilders: Many. inſtances could be Ce 
brought of proſecutions, only to obtain the confi- wh 
cation: But none of the — ſeconded me in this; 


it was acknowledged, that this was juſt and reaſo-Wi 9 
nable, and fit to be paſſed in good times, but ſince f. 
e were now expoſed to ſo much danger from abroad, I 
it did not ſeem adviſable to abate the ſeverity of te ® 
law: But clauſes were agreed to, by which, upon . 
marriages, ſettlements might be made in Scotland; le 
as Was practiſed in England; for no eſtate is forfeit lo 
_ ed for the crime of him, who is only tenant for life 


By'this act alſo, tortures were condemned, and the be 
Meg was empayered to grant commiſlions of Oyeſſ ® 
and Terminer as in England, for trying treaſons: I ® 
The. Scotch inſiſted on this, that the. juſticiyſ 
ot the criminal court being preſerved by an articq © 
of the union, this broke in upon that. It was an l 


Court W. 
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bene, che, einn court was ill tofu, a 
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rule umes regulated: But theſe commiſſions were grant- 170. 

> pre- Ned upon ſpecial - occaſions. In the intervals, be 
> bill, Mrveen the terms, it might be neceſſary upon fome = 
many emergency not to delay trials too long: But to give 

ities ; ome content, it was provided by a clauſe, that a 

les of judge of the criminal court ſhould be always one 

rved, of the Quorum, in theſe commiſſions : So the bill 

s. II gaſſed in the Houle of Lords, notwithſtanding. 

ſt na be oppoſition of all the Scotch Lords, with 

ther N rbom many of the tories concurred; they being 

berg, dilpoted to oppoſe the court in every thing, and to 

r: l nake treaſon as little to be dreaded as poſſible. 

mpe- The bill met with the ſame oppoſition in the g mend. 
Flic, Houſe of Commons; yet it paſſed with two amend- ments to 
from ments: By one, the names of the witneſſes, that the a. 
never had r before the grand jury, were ordered 
uriſh. io be ſent to the priſoner, ten days before his trial: 

;, be- The other was, that no eſtate in land was to be 

lation {MW forteited, upon a judgment of high-treaſon : This 

olloy me up fully to the motion I had made. Both 

oni. theſe amendments were looked on as ſuch popular 

m, af things,. that it was not probable, that the Houſe of 
Id be Commons would recede from them: Upon that the 
oni. vhigs in the Houſe of Lords did not think fit to 

this N oppoſe them, or to loſe the bill: So it was moved 5 
reaſo· '0 agree to theſe amendments, with this proviſo, 

t ſince that they ſhould not take place till after the death of 

"road, I the Pretender: It was ſaid, that ſince he aſſumed 

of thei the title of King of Great Britain, and had fo lately 

upon atempted to invade us, it was not reaſonable to 

tland, If leſſen the puniſhment, and the dread of treaſon, as 

orfeit- long as he lived. Others objected to this, that there 

or life. 8 would be ſtill a Pretender after him, ſince ſo man 

id the perſons ſtood in the lineal deſcent before the Houle 

F Oyer af Hanover; fo that this proviſo ſeemed to be, up- 

aſons; on the matter, the rejecting the amendment: but it 

ticiaryſl vas obſerved, that to pretend to the right of ſuc- 

article <<eding, was a different thing from aſſuming the ti- 

as any de, and attempting an invaſion. The amendment 

in they vas received by the Houſe of Lords with this pro- 

time Voi. IV. 8 viſo; 
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1709. viſo; thoſe who were againſt the whole bill, did 
wx not agree to it. The Houſe of Commons conſented 
to the proviſo, which the Lords had added to their 
amendment, with a farther addition, that it ſhould 
not take place till three years after the houſe of Ha- 

nover ſhould ſucceed to the crown. | 
It paſſed This met with great oppoſition, it was conſider- 
in both ed as a diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe, who 
Houſes. were for or againſt the preſent conſtitution, and the 
ſucceſſion ; the Scots ſtill oppoſing it on the account 
of their formal laws: Both parties muſtered up 
their ſtrength, and many, who had gone into the 
country, were brought up on this occaſion : 80 
that the bill, with all the amendments and proviſo's, 
Was carried by a ſmall majority; the Lords agree- 
ing to this new amendment. The Scotch members 
in both Houſes ſeemed to apprehend, that the bill 
would be very odious in their country; ſo to main- 
tain their intereſt at home, they, who were divid- 
— — every thing elſe, did agree in oppoſing this 
An act of The court apprehended from the heat, with 
grace. Which the debates were managed, and the difficulty 
in carrying the bill through both Houſes, that ill- 
diſpoſed men would ee to poſſeſs people 
with apprehenſions of bad deſigns and ſeverities, 
that would be ſet on foot; fo. they reſolved to have 
an act of grace immediately upon it: It was the firſt 
the Queen had ſent, though ſhe had then reigned 
above ſeven years: The Miniſters, for their own 
fake, took care that it ſhould be very full; it was 
indeed fuller than any former act of grace, all trea- 
# ſons committed betore the ſigning the act, which 
was the 19th of April; were pardoned, thoſeonly 
excepted” that were done upon the ſea: By this, 
thoſe who had imbarked with the Pretender were 
ſtill at mercy. © This act, according to form, was 
read once in both Houſes, and with the uſual com- 
pliments of thanks, and with that the ſeſfion ended. 


Other 
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d Orher things of great importance paſſed during 170g: 
ed this ſeſſion: The Houſe of Commons voted an e- 


ir largement of the Bank, almoſt to three millions, 5 en- 
- In! b . _ largement 

Id npon which, the books were oper ed to receive new of the 

a- ſubſcriptions: and to the admiration of all Europe, Bank. 


i well as of our ſelves at home, the whole ſum was | 
r- ſubſcribed in a few hours time: This ſhewed both 
10 che wealth of the nation, and the confidence that all 
he people” had in the government. By this ſubſcrip- 
nt tion, and by a further prolongation of the general 
up mortgage or the revenue, they created good funds, 
he for anſwering all the money, that they had voted in 
S0 the beginning of the ſeſſion. n. 


's, Our trade was now very high; and was carried Great 
ee on every where with advantage, but no Where ncbes in 
Portugal. 


ers more than at Liſbon: For the Portugueze were fo 

bill happy, in their dominions in America, that they 

in- dijcovered vaſt quantities of gold in their mines, 

id- and we were aſſured that they had brought home to 

this Portugal, the former year, about four millions 
Sterling, of which they, at that time, ſtood in great 

ih need, for they had a very bad harveſt: But gold an- 

ity wers all things: They were ſupplied from England 

il wich corn, and we had in return a large ſhare of 

e e eee 65, e n 10 

ies, An act paſſed in this ſeſſion, that was much defir- An act for 

ave ed, and had been often attempted, but had been laid a general 

firlt aide in ſo many former Parliaments, that there was ae, 

ned Larce any hopes left to encourage a new attempt: all proteſ- 

on was for naturalizing all foreign Proteſtants,” upon tants. 

was their taking the oaths to the government, and their 

rea- receiving tis ſacrament in any proteſtant church. 

hich Thoſe 'who were againſt the act, ſoon perceived 

only WW chat they could have no ſtrength, if they ſhould fer 

this, ſh themſelves directly to oppoſe it; fo they ſtudied to 

were limit ſtrangers in the receiving the ſacrament to the 

was WW way of the church of England. This probably 

om- would not have hindred many, who were otherwile 

ded. diſpoſed to come among us: For the much greater 

part of the French came into the way of our church. 

* 8 2 \ But 
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1709. But it was thought beſt to caſt the door as wide 
open as poſſible, for encouraging of ſtrangers : And 
| therefore ſince, upon their firſt ark, over, ſome 


might chuſe the way, to which they 
"lows beyond ſea, it ſeemed the more inviting 
method to admit of all who were in any proteſtant 
communion : This was carried in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with a great majority; but all thoſe, who 
appeared for this large and comprehenſive way, 
were reproached for their coldneſs and indifference 
in the concerns of the church: And in that I had a 
large ſhare; as I ſpoke copiouſly for it, when it was 
brought up to the Lords: the Biſhop of Cheſter 
| ſpoke as zealouſly againſt it, for he ſeemed reſolved 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf, as a zealot for that which was 
SE — high · church. The bill paſſed with very little 
poſition. 


An ad- There was all this winter great talk of peace; 


dreſs to which the miſeries and neceſſity of France ſeemed to 
_ 1 drive them to: This gave occaſion to a motion, 
treaty of concerted among the whigs, and opened by the 
eace Lord Halifax, that an addreſs ſhould be made to 
ſhould be the Queen, to conclude no peace with France, till 
opened. they ſhould diſown the Pretender, and ſend him out 
of that kingdom, and till the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
' ſhould be univerſally owned, and that a guaranty 
ſhould be ſettled among the allies for ſecuring it. 
None durſt venture to oppoſe this, fo it was ealily 
agreed to, and ſent down to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for their concurrence. They preſently agreed 
to it, but added. to it, a matter -of great impor- 
tance, that the demoliſhing of Dunkirk ſhould be 
likewiſe infiſted on, before any peace were conclud- 
ed: So both Houſes carried this addreſs to the 
Queen, who received and anſwered it very favoura- 


bly. This was highly acceptable to the whole na. 


tion, and to all our allies. Theſe were the moſt 
conſiderable tranſactions of this ſeſſion of Parliament, 
| which was concluded on the 2 iſt of April. 
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The Convocation was ſummoned, choſen, and 1709. 
returned as the Parliament was: But it was too 


ident, that the ſame ill temper, that had phe — Con- 
ough 


ed in former Convocations, did {till prevail, though vs put 

not with ſuch a majority: When the day came, in off by a 

which it was to be opened, a writ was ſent from proroga- 

the Queen to the Archbiſhop ordering him to pro- on. 

rogue the Convocation for ſome months: And at 

the end of theſe, there came another writ, ordering 

further prorogation : So the Convocation was 

not opened during this ſeſſion of Parliament; by 

this, a preſent ſtop was put to the factious temper 

of thoſe, who ſtudied to recommend themſelves by 

embroiling the church. | | 
It did not cure them; for they continued ſtill by a fadion 

libels and falſe ſtories to animate their party: And among the 


„ catching a thing is this turbulent ſpirit, when clergy of 


once it prevails among clergymen, that the ſame leland. 


il temper began to ferment and ſpread it ſelf among 
the clergy of Ireland; none of thoſe diſputes had 
ever been thought of in that church formerly, as 
they had no records nor minutes of former. Con- 
vocations. The faction here in England found 
out proper inſtruments, to ſet the ſame humour on 
foot, during the Earl of Rocheſter's government, 
and, as was ſaid, by his directions: And it being 
once ſet a going, it went on by reaſon of the in- 
dolence of the tucceeding governors : So the clergy 
were-making the fame Paid claim there, that had 
raiſed ſuch diſputes among us; and upon that, 
the party here publiſhed thoſe pretenſſons of theirs, 
with their „ as founded on a clear 
poſſeſſion and preſcription: And drew an argu- 
ment from that, to juſtify and ſupport their 
own pretenſions, though thoſe in Ireland never 
dreamed of them, till they had the pattern and en- 
couragement from hence. This was received by An ill tem- 


the party with great triumph, into ſuch indirect per among 


practices do mens ill deſigns and animoſities engage our clergy 
them; But though this whole matter was well {ill kept 
1 | S 3 detected up. 
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detected and made appear, to their ſhame, who | 
— had built fo much upon it, yet parties are never 


dut of countenance; but when one artifice fails, 


they will lay out for another. T he ſeeret encourage. 


ment, with which they did moſt effectually ani. 


Negotia- 


tions for 


; Peace. 


mate their party, was, that the Queen's heart was 
with them: And that though the war, and the 
other circumſtances of her affairs, obliged her at 
preſent to favour” the moderate party, yet as ſoon 
as a peace brought on a better ſettlement, they 
promiſed themſelves all favour” at her hands. It 
was not certain, that they had then any ground for 
this, or that ſhe herſelf, or any by her order, gave 


them theſe hopes; but this is certain, that many 


things might have been done to extinguiſh thoſe 


hopes, which were not done: So that they ſeemed 
to be left to pleaſe themſelves with thoſe expecta- 


tions, which kept ſtill life in their party; and in- 
deed it was but too viſible, that the much greater 
part of the clergy were in a very ill temper, and 
under very bad influences; enemies to the tolera- 
tion, and ſoured againſt the diſſenters. 

I now muſt relate the negotiations, that the 
French ſet on foot for a' peace. Soon after the 
battle of Ramellies, the Elector of Bavaria gave out 


hopes of a peace; and that the King of France would 


come to a treaty of partition; that Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies ſhould go to King Charles if the do- 


minions of Italy were given to King Philip. They 


hoped that England and the States would agree 
to this, as leſs concerned in Italy: But they knew, 
the Court of Vienna would never hearken to it; 
for they valued the dominions in Italy, with the 
Iſlands near them, much more than all the reſt of 


the Spaniſh Monarchy. But at the ſame time, that 


Lewis the XIVth was tempting us, with the hopes of 


Spain and the Weſt- Indies; by a letter to the 
Pope, that King offered the dominions in Italy to 
King Charles. The Parliament had always de- 
+ dared,” the ground of the war to be, the OE 
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the whole Spaniſh - Monarchy to the Houſe of 


0 | 1709. 

r Auſtria, (which: indeed the States had never done) 3 | 
> ſo. the Duke of Marlborough could not hearken | | 
4 to this: Hie convinced the States of the treacherous 
- deſigns of the Court of France, in this offer, and 
18 it was not enter tained, 88 
e The Court of Vienna was ſo alarmed at the in- 

it _ clinations, ſome had expreſſed towards the enter- 

n taining this project, that this was believed to be 

y the ſecret motive of the treaty, the ſucceedin 

[t winter, for evacuating the Milaneſe, and of their 

Ir petſiſting ſo obſtinately, the ſummer after, in their 

e deſigns upon Naples; for by this means they be- 

* came maſters of both. The French, being now 

le reduced to great extremities, by their conſtant ill 

d ſucceſs, and by the miſeries of their people, reſolved 

4- to try the States again; and when the Duke of 

N- Marlborough came over to England, Mr. Rouille 


er was ſent to Holland, with general offers of peace, 
1d deſiring them to propoſe what it was they inſiſted 
4- on: And he offered them as good a barrier for 

themſelves as they could aſg. The States, con- 
he trary to their expectation, reſolved to adhere firmly 


he to their confederates, and to enter into no ſepa- 
ut rate treaty, but in conjunction with their allies * 
11d So, upon the Duke of Marborough's return, they, 
he with their allies, began to prepare Preliminaries, 


0- to be firſt agreed to, before a general treaty ſhould 
ey be opened: They had been ſo well acquainted with 


rec the perfidious methods of the French court, When 
W, a treaty was once opened, to divide the allies, and to 
it; create jealouſies among them, and had felt ſo ſen- 


he fibly-the ill effects ot this, both at Nimeguen and 
of Ryfwick, that they reſolved to uſe all neceſſary 
hat precautions for the future; ſo preliminaries were 
5 of prepared. and the Duke of Marlborough came 
the over hither, to concert them with the miniſtry at 
to home, 13 Sv N 3 
de- In this ſecond abſence of his, Mr. de Torcy, the 
ing ſecretary of State for foreign affairs, was ſent to 
n 1 the 


| 
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the Hague, the better to diſpoſe the States to peace, 
by the influence of ſo great a Miniſter; no me- 
thods were left untried, both with the States in ge- 
neral, and with every man they ſpoke with in par- 
ticular, to beget in them a full aſſurance of the 
King's ſincere intentions for peace : But they knew 
the artifices of that court too well, to be ſoon de- 
c:ived ; ſo they made no advances till the Duke 
of Marlborough came back, who carried over the 


Lord Viſcount Townſhead, to be conjunct Pleni- 


The pre- 
liminaries 


agreed on. 


potentiary with himſelf, reckoning the load too 
great to bear it wholly on himſelf. The choice 
was well made; for as Lord Townſhend had great 
. had improved theſe by travelling, ml Was 
y much the- moſt ſhining perſon of all our young 
nobility, and had, on many occaſions, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf very eminently; ſo he was a man of great 
integrity, and of good principles in all reſpects, free 
from all vice, and of an engaging converſation. 
The foundation of the whole treaty was, the 
reſtoring of the whole Spaniſn monarchy to King 
Charles, within two months: Torcy ſaid, the 
time was too ſhort, and that perhaps it was not 
in the King of France's power to bring that about; 
for the Spaniards ſeemed reſolved to ſtick to King 
Philip. It was, upon this, inſiſted on, that the 
King of France ſhould be obliged to concur with 
the allies, to force it by all proper methods: But 


this was not farther explained, for the allies were 


well aſſured, that if it was ſincerely intended by 
France, there would be no great difficulty in bring- 
ing it about. This therefore being laid down as 


the baſis of the treaty, the other preliminaries re- 


lated to the reſtoring all the places in the Nether- 
lands, except Cambray and St. Omer; the de- 
moliſhing or reſtoring of Dunkirk; the reſtoring 
of Straſbourg, Briſack, and Huningen to the 


empire; Newfoundland to England; and Savoy 


to that Duke, beſides his continuing poſſeſſed of 


all, he then had in his hands; the * 
Oe. | 1 the 
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the King of Pruſſia's Royal dignity; and the elec-- 1 
torate - the Houſe 4 Bruns the ſending — 
the Pretender out of France, and the owning the | 
ſucceſſion to the Crown of England, as it was 
ſettled by law. As all the great intereſts were 
provided for, by theſe preliminaries ; ſo all other 
matters were reſerved to be conſidered, when the 
treaty of Peace ſhould be opened: A ceſſation of 
all hoſtilities was to begin, within two months, 
and to continue till all was concluded by a com- 
pleat treaty, and ratified; provided the Spaniſh 
Monarchy was then intirely reſtored. The French 
Plenipotentiaries ſeemed to be confounded at theſe 
demands. Torcy excepted to the leaving Exilles 
and Feneſtrella in the Duke of Savoy's hands; for 
he ſaid, he had no inſtructions relating to them: 
But in concluſion, they ſeemed to ſubmit to them, 
and Torcy at parting deſired the ratifications 


| 1 be returned with all poſſible haſte, and pro- 
mi 


iſed that the King of France's final anſwer ſhould 
be ſent, by the fourth of June; but ſpoke of their 
affairs as a man in deſpair: He ſaid, he did not 
know but he might find King Philip at Paris, 
before he got thither, and ſaid all that was poſſible, 
to aſſure them of the ſincerity of the King of 
France, and to divert them from the thoughts of 
opening the campaign; but at the ſame time King 
Philip was getting his Son, the Prince of Aſturias, 
to be acknowledged, by all the towns and bodies 
of Spain, as the heir of that re 

Upon this outward appearance of agreeing to The King 
the preliminaries, all people looked upon the Peace ar France 
w be as as made; and ratifications came 8 ©* 
from all the courts of the Allies, but the King of 


Si. — 
2. — 


ratifythem 


France refuſed to agree to them: e pretended 


ſome exceptions to the articles, relating to the Em- 

peror, al the Duke of Savoy; but inſiſted chiefly 

on that, of not beginning the yo yer of arms, 

till the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be all reſtored ; 

he ſaid, that was not in his power to execute 8 a 
| ordere 
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1509, ordered his Miniſter afterwards to yield up all but 
Wyo this laſt ; and by a third perſon, one Pettecum, it 


9 


of a grandſon; after the 
aſſiſtance to Portugal, yet, under the pretence of 


 tertain 


was offered, to put ſome more towns into the hands 


of the Allies, to be kept by them, till Spain was 


reſtored. It appeared by this, that the French had 
no other deſign in all this negotiation, but to try if 


they could beget an ill underſtanding among the 


Allies, or, by the ſeeming great conceſſions, for 
the ſecurity of the States, provoke the people of 
Holland againſt their magiſtrates, if they ſhould 
carry on the war, when they ſeemed to be ſafe; and 
they reckoned, if a ſuſpenſion of arms could be 


once obtained, upon any other terms, than the re. 


ſtoring of Spain, then France would ger out of the 
war, and the Allies muſt try, how they could con- 
quer Spain. France had ſo perfidiouſſy broke all 
their treaties, during this King's reign, that it was 
a piece of inexcuſable folly, to expect any other 
from them. Ia the peace of the Pyrenees, where 
the intereſt of France was not fo deeply engaged, 


to preſerve Portugal from falling under the yoke of 


Caſtile, as it was now — Spain in the hands 
ing had {worn to give no 


—— ſotne bodies, he ſuffered them to be en- 
by the Portugueze Ambaſſador, and {ent 
Schomberg to command that army; pretending he 
could not hinder one, that was a — by birth, 
to go and ſerve here he pleaſed: Under theſe pre- 
tences, he had broke his faith, where the conſidera- 


tion was not ſo ſtrong, as in the preſent caſe. Thus 
it was visible no faith, that King could give, was 
do be relied on, and that unleſs Spain was reſtored, 


all would prove a fatal deluſion: Beſides, it came 
afterwards to be known, that the places in Brabant 


and Hainault, commanded by the Elector of Ba- 
varia, would not have been evacuated by him, un- 


leſs he had orders for it from the King of Spain, 
under whom he governed in them; and that was 
not co be expected: 1 80 che eaſineſs, ** 
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it vas now underſtood to be an artifice, to ſlacken the wv 
ds zeal of the confederates, in advancing the campaign, | 
as as the leaſt effect it would have: But in that, their 
ad hopes failed them, for there was no time loſt, in 
if preparing to take the fiele. 
we do not mix, with the relation that I have gi- 
or ven upon good authority, the uncertain reports we 
of had of diſtractions in the court of France, where it 
d vas faid, that the Duke of Burgundy preſſed the 
nd making a peace, as neceſſary to prevent the ruin of 
be France, while the Dauphin preſſed more vehement- 
e- h the continuance of the war, and the ſupporting 
he of the King of Spain: It was ſaid, that Madam 
n- Maintenon appeared leſs at court; Chamillard, 
all who had moſt of her favour, was diſmiſſed: But 
Vas it is not certain, what influence that had on the 
her publick councils ; and the conduct of this whole 
ere negotiation ſhewed plainly, that there was nothing 
ed, Wh defigned in it, but to divide, or to deceive the con- 
of federates; and, if poſſible, to gain a ſeparate peace 
ids for France; and then to let the Allies conquer 
no WWF Spain as they could. But the Allies kept firm to 
of one another, and the treachery of the French ap- 
en- peared ſo viſible, even to the people in Holland, 
ent WW that all the hopes they had, of ' inflaming them a- 
he WI gainſt their magiſtrates, likewiſe failed. The peo- 
th, ple in France were much wrought on, by this pre- 
re- WWF tended indignity offered to their monarch, to oblige 
ra- him to force his grandſon to abandon Spain's and 
hus even, here in England, there wanted not many, 
Was Who ſaid it was a cruel hardſhip put on the French 
ed, King, to force him into ſuch an unnatural war: | 
me But if he was guilty of the injuſtice, of putting him | 
ant in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, it was but a reaſon- ö 
able piece of juſtice, to undo what he himſelf had | 
un- dene: And it was ſo viſible, that King Philip was 
ain, maintained on that throne, by the councils and aſ- 
was fiſtance of France, that no doubt was made, but 
ich W that, if the King of France had really deſigned 18 
E64 5 : | 
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he could eaſily have obliged him to relinquiſh alt 
Gt pretenſions to that crown. 


Thus the negotiations came ſoon to an end; 
without 3 any ill effect among the Allies; 
and all the Miniſters at the Hague made great ac- 


'knowledgments to the penſioner Heinſius, and to 


the States, for the candor and firmneſs they had ex- 
preſſed on that occaſion. The miſeries of France 


| were repreſented, from all parts, as extreme great; 


the proſpect both for corn and wine was fo low, 
that they ſaw no hope nor relief. They ſent to all 
places for corn, to preſerve their people, many of 


the ſhips that brought it to them, were taken by 


In Portu- 


our men of war; but this did not touch the heart 
of their King, who ſeemed to have hardened him- 
ſelf, againſt the ſenſe of the miſeries of his people, 
Villars was ſent to command the armies in Flanders, 
of whom the King of France ſaid, that he was ne- 
ver beaten; Harcourt was ſent to command on the 
Rhine, and the Duke of Berwick in Dauphiny. 
This ſummer paſſed over, without any conſiderable 
action in Spain: There was an engagement on the 
frontier of Portugal, in which the Fortugueze be- 
haved themſelves very ill, and were beaten ; but 


the Spaniards did not purſue the advantage they 


In Spain, 


had by this action: For they, apprehending that 
our fleet might have a deſign upon ſome part of 
their ſouthern coaſt, were forced to draw their 
troops from the frontiers of Portugal, to defend 
their own coaſt z though we gave them no diſturb- 
ance on that ſide, 1 5s 1 5 
The King of France, to carry on the ſhow of 2 
deſign for peace, withdrew his troops out of Spain, 
but * the oe time un care, to — ar 
Spaniſh . lees, to ſupport his grandſon: An 
— it ride. that either the —.— or the 
Allies, were to be deceived by him, it was much 
more reaſonable to believe that the Allies, and not 
the Spaniards, were to feel the effects of this frau- 
dulent way of proceeding. The French General 
5 Feſons 
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any attempt on Tournay, no particular care w 
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Beſons, Who commanded in Arragon, had indeed 1709. 

orders not to venture on a battle, for that would 

have been too groſs a thing, to be in any wiſe pal- 

liated; but he continued all this ſummer com- 

manding their armies. Nothing of any importance 

paſſed on the fide of Dauphiny: The Emperor In Dau- 

continued. {till to refuſe complying with the Duke phiny, 

of Savoy's — . | Hs HO ak make the 

campaign in perſon, is troops kept on the de- 

aide. On the other hand, the 9 as they 

law. they were to be feebly attacked, were too weak 

to do any thing more, than cover their own coun- | 

try. Little was expected on the Rhine; the Ger- In Ger- 

mans were ſo weak, ſo ill furniſned, and ſo ill paid, many. 

chat it was not eaſy for the court of Vienna to pre- 

vail on the Electer of Brunſwick to undertake the 

command of that army; yet he came at laſt : And 

upon his coming, the French, who had paſſed the 

Rhine, thought it was ſafeſt for them to repaſs that 

river, and to keep within their lines. The Elector 

ſent Count Mercy, with a conſiderable: body, to 

pals the Rhine near Baſil, and on deſign to break 

into Franche Comte; but a detached body of the 

French, lying in their way, there followed a very 
agement z 2000 men were reckoned to be 

killed on each fide; but though the loſs of men was 

reckoned. equal, yet the deſign miſcarried, and the 

Germans were forced to repaſs the Rhine. The 

reſt of the campaign went over there, without any 

The chief ſcene was in Flanders; where the Duke And in 

of Marlborough truſting little to the ſhews of Flanders. 

peace, had every ching in readineſs to open the ; 

campaign, as ſoon as he ſaw what might be od 

from the court of France. The army was formed 

near Liſle, and the French lay near Doway; the 

train of artillery was, by a feint, brought up the 

Lys to Courtray ; ſo it was believed the deſign was 

upon Ypres, and there being no apprehenſion of 


taken 
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1709. taken of it; but it was on the ſudden inveſted, and 
cke train was ſent back to Chendt, and brought up 


the Scheld to Tournay. The fiege was Carried on 
larly: No diſturbance was given to the works 


is beſieged by ſallies, ſo the town capitulated within a month, 
nag ks the garriſon being allowed to retire into the citadel, 


which was counted one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe, 
not only forti fie with the utmoſt eactneſs, but 
all the ground was wrought into mines; ſo that the 
reſiſtance of the garriſon” was not ſo much appre- 
hended, as the miſchief they might do by Ys 
up their mines. A capitulation was propoſed, for 


> of delivering it up on the fifth f September, if it 
ſhould 6.44 be relieved | ſooner, and that all hofti 


lities ſhould-ceale till then. This was offered by 
che garriſon,” and agreed to by the Duke of Mar; 
-borough-; but the King of France would not con. 
ſent to it; unleſs there were a general ſuſpenſion, by 
the whole army, of all hoſtilities; and that being 
rejected, the ſiege went _ Many men were loſt 
in it, but the proceed ſap 33 much 
miſchief 5 —— end no ve _ and t 

Tiſon- capitulated in the beginning — 
but could obtain no ny Condition, en to be 
Jars ary ark war. a 

After chis ſiege uns Ger | Mons ws "inveſted, 
lads the treeps- marched thither, as ſoon as they 
had levelled their trenches about Tournay: But 
the court of France reſolved to venture a battle, 


rather than to look on, and ſee ſo importaat à place 
taken from chem. Boufffers was ſent from court 
d8 join with Villars, in che etecution of this de- 
ſigns They poſſeſſedd chemſclves of a wood, and 
intrenched themſelves- ſo ſtrongly, chat in ſome 
Places chete were three intrenchments caſt up, one 
within another. The Duke of Marlborough ard 
Prinee Eugene ſaw plainly, it was not poffible 0 
carry on the ſiege of Mons, while the French army 
lay ſo near ix ſo it was neceſſary to diftedge them. 
8 0 n Was bold, and * ſaw the . 
wou 


and 
ſome 

one 
\ and 
le to 


army 
hem. 
Ution 
vould 


would be difficult; and coſt them many men. This 


afted' the longeſt. The French were poſted ſo ad. ge 
vantageouſly, that our men were oft tepulſed; and eaies. 
indeed the French maintained their ground better, 
and ſhewed more courage, than appeared in the 

whole courſe- of the war: Let in conclufion the 

were driven from all their © poſts, and the action 

ended in a compleat victory. The number of flain 

was almoſt _ on both ſides, about 12000 of 4 

ide. We took 300 officers prifoners, beſides many 
cannon, ſtandards, and enfigns. Villars was dit- 

abled by ſome wounds he received, ſo Boufflers 

made the retreat in good order. The military men 

have always talked of this, as the ſharpeſt action 

in the whole war, not without reflefting on the 
Generals, for beginning fo deſperate an attack. 

The French thought it a fort of a victory, that 

they had /anirnated their men, to fight ſo well be- 

hind entrenchments, and to repuſſe our men fo | 
often, and with ſo great loſs. They retired to 
Valenciennes, and ſecured themſelves by | caſting = 

up ſtrong lines, while they left our army to carry 


on the ffege of Mons, without giving them "the - 


lealt diſturbance. As foon as the train of artillery, Mons be- 
was brought from Bruſſels, the fiege was catried of fieged and 
with great vigour, though the feafon was both Cold “en. 
and rainy: The outworks were cartied with little 
reſiſtance, * and Monis capitulated about the end 

of October; with that the campaign ended, both 


armies retiring into winter quarters. 
The moſt Inportant thing, that relates to Italy, Affairs in 
was, that the Pope delayed acknowledging King Italy. 
Charles, by ſeveral pretended” difficulties ; his de- 
fn” being to ftay and ſee the iſſue of the cam- 
paigh ; but when he was threarned, towards the 
end of it, "that if it was not done, the imperial 
army ſhould come and rake u cheir winter quar- 
ters tn the ecclefiaſtical 'ftate, he fubmirred, and 
acknowledged him. He ſent alſo his Nephew 
EY | 2 Albano, 
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Albano, firſt to Vienna, and then to Poland; he 


furniſhed him with a magnificent retinue, and 


ſeemed to hope, that by the ſervices he ſhould do 


to the papal intereſts there, he ſhould be preſſed to 
make him a cardinal, f notwithſtanding the bull 


againſt Nepotiſm. eee ROI 
Mo Catalonia, Staremberg, after he received rein- 
forcements from Italy, advanced towards the Se. 


gra, and having for ſome, days amuſed the enemy, he 


paſſed the river: The Spaniards deſigned to give 
him battle, but Beſons, who commanded the 
French troops, refuſed to engage; this provoked 
the Spaniards ſo much, that Vibe Philip thought 
it was neceſſary. to leave Madrid, and go to the 
army; Beſons produced his orders from the King 
of France, to avoid all engagements, with which 
he ſeemed much mortified. Staremberg advanced 
and took Balaguer, and made the garriſon pri- 
ſoners of war; and with that the campaign on 
that ſide was at an en. 


The King This ſummer brought a Cataſtrophe on the 


of Swe- 


den's de- 
feat, 


affairs of the King of Sweden: He. reſolved to in- 
vade Muſcovy, and engaged himſelf ſo far into the 
Ukrain, that there was no poſſibility of his re- 


treating, or of having reinforcements brought 


bim. He engaged a great body of Coſſacks to jou | 


him, Who were eaſily drawn to revolt from thc 


Czar: He met with great misfortunes, in the end 
of the former year, but nothing could divert him 
from his deſigns againſt Muſcovy: He paſſed the 
Nieper, and beſieged Pultowa : The Czar marched 


to raiſe the ſiege, with an army in number much 
4755 ri to the Swedes; but the King of Sweden 
reſolved to venture on à battle, in which he re- 


— — on 


ceived ſuch a total defeat, that he loſt his camp, 


his artillery, and baggage : A great part of his 
7805 got off, but being cloſely purſued. by the 
Muſcovites, and having neither. bread nor am- 


munition, they were all made priſoners of war. 
OO e ee | 1 
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the of Denmark and Pruſſia, with King Auguſtus and 
ng the "Czar, to attack the Swedes in ſo many diffe- 


16 The King himſelf, with a ſmall number about 709. 
id him, paſſed the Nieper, and got into the Turkiſh uv 
lo dominions, and ſettled at Bender, a town in Mol- 7 be King 7 
0 davia. Upon this great reverſe of his affairs, -— gay 
all King Auguſtus pretended, that the reſignation of . | 
— D 3 S* 
the Crown of Poland was extorted from him by . 
Ne force, and that it was not in his power to reſign the 1 
We Crown, by which he was tied to the republick of | 
he Poland, - without their conſent: So he marched | 
Ve into Poland, and Staniſlaus was not able to make | 
he any refiſtance, but continued under the protection 0 
£0 of the Swedes, waiting for another reverſe of for- 
t tune. A project was formed to engage the Kings | 
| 
ch rent places, that the extravagant humour of their | 
ed King was like now to draw a heavy ſtorm upon ; 
. them; if England and the States, with the Court 


of Vienna, had not cruſhed all this, and entred 
| into a guaranty, for . preſerving the peace of the | 

the empire, and by conſequence, of the Swediſh do- 

” minions in Germany. Dantzick was at this time 

the i ſeverely viſited with a plague, which ſwept away 

re. amoſt one half of their inhabitants, though few 

ght of the better ſort died of the infection. I his put 

join I their neighbours under great apprehenſions, they 

the i feared © the ſpreading” of the contagion; but it 

end Bi pleaſed God, it went no farther. This ſudden, 

him BY and, as it ſeemed, total reverſe of all the deſigns 

the WY of the King of Sweden, who had been for many 

years the terror of all his neighbours, made me 

uch unte to Dr. Robinſon, who had lived above thirty 

den I years in that Court, and is now Biſhop of Briſtol, 

re: for a particular character of that King. I ſhall fer 

mp, it down in his own Words. e 

* He is now in the 25th year of his age, tall and His cha- 

the gender, ſtoops a little, and in his walking dif- racter. 

am- covers, though in no great degree, the effect of 

G breaking his thigh-bone about eight years ago: 
he is of a very vigorous and healthy conſtitution, 

The e ä | takes 
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1709. takes a pleaſure in enduring the greateſt fatigue, 
and is little curious about his repoſe : His chief 


and almoſt only exerciſe has been riding, in which 


he has been extremely exceſſive : He uſually cat 


with-a good. appetite, eſpecially in the morning, 


which is the beſt of his three meals: He never 
drinks any thing but ſmall beer, and is not much 
3 whether it be good or bad: He ſpeaks 
little, is very thoughtful, and is obſerved to mind 
nothing ſo much as his own affairs, laying his de- 
ſigns, and contriving the ways of acting, without 
.communicating them to any, till they are to be 
put in execution: He holds few or no councils of 


war; and though in civil affairs his miniſters have 


leave to explain their thoughts, and are heard very 


patiently ; yet he relies more on his own judgment, 
than on theirs, and frequently falls on ſuch me- 


thods, as are fartheſt from their thoughts: So that, 


both his Minifters and Generals have hitherto 


had the glory of obedience, | without either the 


praiſe or blame of having adviſed prudently or 
otherwiſe. The reaſon of his reſervedneſs in con- 


ſulting others may be thus accounted for; he 
came, at the age of fifteen, to ſucteed, in an 


abſolute monarchy, and by the forward zeal of the 
ſtates of the kingdom, was in a few months declared 


to be of age: There were thoſe about him, that 
magnified his underſtanding; as much as his au- 


thority, and inſinuated that he neither needed ad- 


vice, nor could ſubmit his affairs to the deliberation 


of others, without ſome diminution of his own 


2 power. Theſe impreſſions had not all their 


ffect, till after the war was begun, in the courſe 


of which, he ſurmounted ſo many impoſſibilities (as 
thoſe about him thought them) that he came to 
baue leſs value for their judgments, and more for 
bis oun, and at laſt to think nothing impoſſible. 


So it may be truly ſaid, that under God, as well 


all his glorious ſucceſſes, as the late fatal reverſe of 
them, have been owing ſolely to his own . 
PL : 77 2 q 48 
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As to his piety, it cannot be ſaid but that the out- 1709. 5 
ward. appearances have highly recommended it 


only it is not very eafy to account for the exceſs 
of his revenge againſt King Auguſtus, and ſome 
other inſtances; but he is not ſuſpected of any bodily 
wiſhed well to the allies, and not at all: to France, 
which he never intended to ſerve by any ſteps he 
has made. We hear the Turks uſe him well, but 
ume muſt ſhew what uſe they will make of him, 
and how he will get back into his own kingdom. 


uu gencrs. It is moſt certain he has all along 


If this misfortune does not quite ruin him, it may 


temper his fire, and then he may become one of 


he greateſt Princes of the age. Thus I leave him 
and his character. 


he King gf 
through the Courts of Germany and Italy, and it 
vas believed he intended to go to Rome, where 


great preparations were making, for giving him a 


ſplendid reception; for it was given out, that he 
intended — — his Religion: But whether theſe 
reports were altogether groundleſs, or whether 
their being ſa commonly believed, was like to 
produce ſome diſorders in his own kingdom, is 


not certainly known; only thus much is certain, | 


tat he ſtopt at Florence, and went no further, 
but returned home; and upon the King of 
dweden's misfortunes, entered into | meaſures to 


mack Sweden, with King Auguſtus who had 


led a diet in Poland, in which he was acknow- 
ldged cheir King, and all things were ſettled there, 
Aording to his wiſhes. The King of Denmark, 
upon his return home, ſent an army over the 
Sound into Schonen; but his counſels were ſo weak, 
ad ſo ill conducted, that he did not ſend a train 
of artillery, with other neceſſaries, after them: 
Some places, that were not tenable, were yielded 
up by the Swedes, and by the progreſs, that he 


made at firſt, he ſeemed to be in a fair way of re- 
EY | . covering 
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g L nmark ſpent a 8 Part of this Affairs in 
ſummer in a very expenſive courſe of travelling, Denmark. 
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covering that province; but the Swedes brought 


was an army together, though far inferior to the 


Danes in number, and falling on them, gave them 
ſuch an entire defeat, that the King of Den- 
mark was forced to bring back, as well as he could, 
the broken remnants of his army, by which an 
end was put to that inglorious expedition. 

The Swediſh army, that was in Poland, having 
got into Pomerania, the French ſtudied to engage 
them to fall into Saxony, to embroil the affairs of 
Germany, and by that means engage the neigh- 
bouring Princes, to recall the troops that were in 


the Queen's ſervice, and that of the other allies in 


Flanders; but the Queen and the States interpoſed 


effectually in this matter, and the Swedes were 


© fo ſenſible, how much they might need their pro- 
- tection, that they acquieſced in the propoſitions, 


that were made to them; ſo the peace of the 
northern parts of the empire was ſecured. A peace 
was likewiſe made up, between the Grand Seignior 


and the Czar : The King of Sweden continued flill 


at Bender; the war in Hungary went ſtill on. 


The Court of Vienna publiſhed ample. relations of 


the great ſucceſſes they had there; but an Hun- 


Our fleet 
well con- 


ducted. 


rian aſſured me. theſe were given out, to make 
the malecontents ſeem an inconſiderable and ruin- 
ed party. I here were ſecret negotiations ſtill go- 
ing on, but without effect. 
Nothing of importance paſs'd on the ſea : The 
French put out no fleet, and our convoys were fo 
well ordered, and fo happy, that our merchants 
made no complaints: Towards the end of the 
year the Earl'ot Pembroke found” the care of the 
fleet a load too heavy for him to bear, and that he 
could not diſcharge it, as it ought to be done; ſo 
he deſired leave to lay it down. It was offered to 


the Earl of Orford; but though he was willing to 


ſerve at the head of a commiſſion, he refuſed to ac- 


| cept of it ſingly ; fo it was put in commiſſion, in 
which he was the firſt. Aae . 
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I now. come to give an account of the ſeſſion 1709. 

of Parliament, that came on this winter. All the! 

ſupplies, that were aſked, for carrying on the war, A 3 

were granted, and put on good funds; in this there 

was a general unanimous concurrence: But the great 5 

buſineſs of this ſeſſion, that took up moſt of their 

time, and that had great effects in concluſion, re- 

lated to Dr. Sacheverel: This being one of the 

moſt extraordinary tranſactions in my time, I will 

relate it very copiouſly. Dr. Sacheverel was a bold 

inſolent man, with a very ſmall meaſure of religion, 

virtue, learning, or good ſenſe, but he reſolved to 

force himſelf into popularity and preferment, by the 

moſt petulant railings at diſſenters, and low- church- 

men, in ſeveral ſermons and libels, wrote without 

either chaſtneſs of ſtile, or livelineſs of expreſſion: 

All was one unpractiſed ſtrain of indecent and ſcur- 

rilous language. When he had purſued this me- 

thod for ſeveral years without effect, he was at laſt 

brought up by a popular election to a church in 

Southwark, where he began to make great reflections 

n. on the Miniſtry, repreſenting that the church was in 

of danger, being neglected by thoſe who governed, 

m- while they favoured her moſt inveterate enemies. : 

ke At the aſſizes in Derby (where he preached before gacheve- 

in. the Judges) and on the fifth of November (preach- rel's ſer- 

o- WW ing at St. Paul's in London) he gave a full vent to mon. 

his fury, in the moſt virulent declamation, that he 
'he could contrive, upon theſe words of St. Paul's, 
ſo *« perils from fuſe b in which, after ſome 


2» 


rethren;“ 
nts hort reflections upon popery, he let himſelf looſe into 
the ſuch indecencies, that both the man and the ſermon 
the were univerſally condemr>:d : He aſſerted the doc- 
he WW trine of non · reſiſtance in the higheſt ſtrain poſſible, 
ſo and faid, that to charge the revolution with reſiſt- 
to Wl ance, was to caſt black and odious imputations on 
to it; pretending, that the late King had diſowned it, 
c- and cited for the proof of that, ſome words in his 
in declaration, by which he vindicated himſelf from a 
deſigyof conqueſt. He poured out much ſcorn and 
a * ſcurrility 
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ſcurrility on the diſſenters, and reflected feverely wn 
the toleration; and ſaid the church was violently 
attacked by her enemies, and looſely defended by 


ber pretended friends: He animated the people, to 


Many 


books 
wrote a- 


ſtand up for the defence of the church, for which he 
ſaid he ſounded the trumpet, and deſired them to 
put on the whole armour of God. The court of 
aldermen refuſed to deſire him to print his ſermon , 
but he did print it, pretending it was upon the de. 
fre of Garrard, then Lord Mayor, to whom he de- 


dicated it, with an inflaming epiſtle at the head of it. 


The party, that oppoſed the Miniſtry, did ſo mag- 
nity the ſermon, that, as was generally reckoned, 
about 40000 of them were printed, and diſperſed 
over the nation. The Queen ſeemed highly offend- 


_ ed at it, and the Miniſtry looked on it as an attack 


made on them, that was not to. be deſpiſed. The 


Lord Treaſurer was ſo deſcribed, that it was next 


to the naming him, ſo à parliamentary impeach- 
ment was reſolved on; Eyre, then Sollicitor Lone. 
ral, and others thought the ſhort way of burning 


the ſermon, and keeping him in priſon during the 


ſeſſion, was the better method; but the more ſo- 
lemn way was unhappily choſen. 


_ _ There had been, ever ſince the Queen came to 


the crown; an open revival of the doctrine of paſ- 


' gainſt tho ſiye-obedience_ and non · reſiſtance, by one Leſley, 
Queen's who was the firft man that began the war in Ire- 


tle. 


e laying, in a fpeech folemnly made, that 
ing James, by declaring! himſelf a papiſt, could 
no longer be our King, fince he could not be the de. 
fender of our faith, nor the head of our church, 
dignities ſo inherent in the crown, that he, who was 


incapable of theſe, could not hold it: A copy of 


which ſpeech, the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin told 
me. he had, under his own hand. As he animated 
the people with his ſptech, fo ſome actions followed 
under his conduct, in which, feveral men were kil- 
led yet this man changed fides quickly, and became 
the violerteſt Jacobite in the nation, and was en. 


gaged 


E e 


| great outcry was raiſed, as if he had preached up 


venom as far back as to Archbi | 1 | 
for his moderation, he called a perfidious Prelate, q 
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gaged in many plots, and in writing many books 1709. 

inſt the revolution, and the preſent govern E 
ment. Soon after the Queen was on the throne, he, 
or his ſon as ſome ſaid, publiſhed a ſeries of weekly 
papers under the title of the Rehearſal, purſuing a 

Lad of arguments in them all, againſt the lawful- 
neſs of reſiſtance, in any cate whatſoever; deriving 
government wholly from God, denying all right-in 
the people, either to. confer, or to coerce it : The 
Miniſters connived at this, with what intention God 


Whilſt theſe ſeditious papers had a free courſe for 1710. 
many years, and were much ſpread and magnified z w. 
one Hoadly, a pious and judicious divine, being Dr. Hoad- 
called to preach before the Lord Mayor, choſe for!“ s ur 55 
his text the firſt verſes of che 13th chapter to the fe 
Romans, and fairly explained the words there, that thereof. 
they were to be underſtood only againſt reſiſting 
good Governors, upon the Jewiſh principles; but, 
that thoſe words had no relation to bad and cruel 
Governors: and he aſſerted, that it was not only 
lawful, but a duty incumbent on all men, to reſiſt 
ſuch 3 concluding all, with a vindication of the re- 
volution, and the preſent government. Upon this, 


A 


rebellion; ſeveral books were wrote againſt him, 
and he juſtified himſelf, with a viſible ſuperiority of 
argument, to them all, and did fo folidly overthrow 
the concen of one Filmer, now eſpouſed by Leſley 
(chat government was derived by primogeniture 
from the firſt Patriarchs) that for ſome — 2 
lenced his adverſaries: but it was ag eaſier thing to 
keep up a clamour, than to write a folid anſwer. 
Sachevere! did, with great virulence, reflect on him, 
and on me, and ſeveral other pa „carrying his 
ſhop Grindal, whom, 


and a falſe ſon of the church. When it was moved | | 
to impeach him, the Lord Mayor of Londen, be- = 
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1710. ing a member of the Houſe of Commons, was ex 

amined to this point, whether the ſermon was print. 

ed at bis deſire or order; upon his owning it, he 

weuld have been expelled the Houſe; but he denied 

he had given any ſuch order, though Sacheverel af- 

firmed it,. and brought witneſſes to prove it: Yet 

the Houſe: would not enter upon that examination; 

but it was thought more decent to ſeem to give 

credit to their own member, though indeed few be- 

JJC RI HE bf 

8 Some oppoſition was made to the motion, for im- 
rel Was 

ed by the majority): The proceedings were flow; ſo thoſe, 

Houle of who intended to inflame the city, and the nation 

Com- upon that occaſion, had time ſufficient given them, 


and in all places, that a deſign was formed by the 
Whigs, to pull down the church, and that this pro- 
ſecution was only ſet on foot to try their ſtrength; 
and that, upon their ſucceſs in it, they would pro- 
ceed more openly. Though this was all falſhooc | 
and forgery, yet it was propagated with ſo much ap- 
plication and zeal, and the tools imployed in it, were 
ſo well ſupplied with money (from whom was not 
then known) that it is ſcarce credible how generally 
it was believed. e 
Some things concurred to put the vulgar in ill 
humour; it was a time of dearth and ſcarcity, ſo 
that the poor were much pinched: The ſummer be- 
fore, ten or twelve thouſand poor people of the Pa- 
latinate, who were reduced to great miſery, came 
into Eugland; they were well received and ſupplied, 
both by the Queen, and by the voluntary charities 
of good people: This filled our own poor with great 
indignation; who thought thoſe charities, to which 
they had a better right, were thus intercepted by 
ſtrangers; and all who were ill affected, ſtudied to 
leighten theſe their reſentments. The clergy did 
generally eſpouſe Sacheverel, as their champion, 
who had ſtood in the breach; and ſo they e | 
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his cauſe was their own, Many ſermons were 1710. 
preached, both in London and in other places, to.. 
provoke the people, in which they ſucceeded be- 

jond expectation. Some accidents concurred to 

telay the proceedings; much time was ſpent in pre- 

paring the articles of impeachment: And the an- 

wer was, by many ſhifts, long delayed: It was 

bold, without either ſubmiſſion or eommon reſpect; 

he juſtified every thing in his ſermon, in a very 

baughty and aſſuming ſtile. In concluſion, the 

Lords ordered the trial to be at the bar of their 

Houſe; but thoſe who found, that by gaining more 

ime, the people were ſtill more inflamed, moved 

that the trial might be publick in Weſtminſter Hall; 

where the whole Houſe of Commons. might be pre- 

ent: This took ſo with unthinking people, that it 
wald-not be withitood, though the diele it would 

hure, were well foreſeen : The preparing Weſt- 

minſter Hall was a work of ſome weeks. 

At laſt, on the 25th of February, the trial be- And tried 

gun. Sacheverel was lodged in the Temple, and in Weſt- 


ame every day with great ſolemnity, in a coach 8 


tothe Hall; great crouds ran about his coach with By 
many-ſhouts, expreſſing their concern for him, in 

a very rude and tumultuous manner. The trial 
laſted three weeks, in which all other buſineſs was 

a a ſtand; for this took up all mens thoughts: 

The managers for the Commons opened the matter 

rery. ſolemnly : Their performances were much 

nd juſtly commended : Jekyll, Eyre, Stanhope, 
king, but above all Parker, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. in a very particular manner: They did co- 
pouſly juſtify both the revolution, and the preſent 
adminiſtration. There was no need of witneſſes : 
for the ſermon being owned by him, all the evi- 
dence was brought from it, by laying his words 


© 'ogether, | and by ſhewing his intent and mean- 


ng in them, which appeared from comparing one 
place with another. When his Council, Sir Si- 
non Harcourt, Dodd, Phipps, - and two others, 


came 
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came to plead for him, they very freely acknow. 
ledged the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in extreme caſes, — 
plainly juſtified the revolution, and our deli. 


verance by King William: But they ſaid, it was * 
not fit, in à ſermon, to name ſuch an exception; fr 1 
that the duties of morality ought to be delivered in Wl (ar 


their full extent, without ſuppoſing an extraordina. i 
caſe: And therefore Sacheverel had followed * 


a precedents, ſet hy our greateſt divines, ever ſince the 
the reformation, and ever ſince the revolution, Wil 1nd 


Upon this,” they opened a great field; they began 


_ with che declaration made in King Henry the VII“ * 


time; they inſiſtedd next, upon the Homilies, and de 


from thence inſtanced in a 3 of Biſhops and d | 
t 


divines, - ho had preached 


| duty of ſubmiſſion WM nor 
and-non-reſiftance, in ape Hoy terms, without ſup- ent 
poling any exception; ſome excluding all excey-W ans 
rions, in as politive a manner, as he had done: gru 
They explained the word Revolution, as belonging WW WI 


td the new ſettlement upon King James's withdraw. r 
ing; 1 in the common accepration, it wa yit 


; _; 


of the whole tranſaction, from the land- ade 
ing of the Dutch army, till the ſettlement made hy Qu 
the convention. So they underftanding the revo - bot 
tion in chat ſenſe, there was indeed no refiſtance i he + 
thete : If the paſſage, quoted from the declaration, Wl any 
given out the late King, while he was Prince of WM exe 
Orange, did not come up to that, for which he dr 


quoted it; he ought not to be cenſured becauſe he i. 


quotation did not fully prove his point. As for hi tics 


invective againſt che diſſenters and the toleration, I for 


they laboured- to turn that off, by ſaying, he dd wh 
not reflect on what was allowed by law, but on the ord 

ion of, or the not puniſhing many, wo hin 
publiſhed impious and blaſphemdous books: Andi pes 


_ colleftion was trade, of paſſages in books, full a ma 


by which more miſchief would be. done, than by the 


crude impiety and of bold opinions. This gave anc 
great-offence to many, who thought that this was a 
tolemn publiſhing of ſo much impiety to the nation, 


books 
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ov. yooks themſelves 5 for moſt of them had been neg- 1710. 
ales, jected; and known only to a ſmall number, of thoſe Cs 
del- che encouraged them: And the authors, of many 
was i of theſe books, had been proſecuted and puniſhed 
on; Wl for them. As to thoſe parts of the ſermon, that ſet 
din gut the danger the church was in, though both = 
Houſes had ſome years ago voted it a great offence, 

w ſay it was in danger, they ſaid it might have been 
ince BY in none four years ago, when theſe votes paſſed, = 
on. and yet be now in danger: The greateſt of all dan- 
den gers was to be apprehended, from the wrath of God 
Ile for fuch impieties. - They ſaid, the reflections on 
and the adminiſtration were not meant of thoſe, imploy- 
and 6 immediately by the Queen, but of men in infe- 
Ton WY Hor poſts: If his words ſeemed capable of a bad 
ſup· I Lale, they were alſo capable of a more innocent 
cep· one; and every man was allowed to put any con- 
one: fraction on his words; that they could bear. 
ging e When the counſel had ended their defence, Sache- 
an. verel concluded it with a ſpeech, which he read 
v4 i with much bold heat; in which, with many folemn 
_ | afſeverations, he juſtified his —— REIN the 
eb deen and her government; he ſpoke with reſpekt, 
vol.. bo of the revolution and the 2 ſucceſſion; 
tance WY he inſiſted moſt on condemning all refiſtance, under 
1200, Wi any pretence whatſoever, without mentioning the 
ce of Bl exception of extrerne neceſſity, as his counſel had 
done + he ſaid, it was the doctrine of the church, 
ſe his BN in ich he was bred up; and added many pathe- 
or his tical expreſſtons, to move the audience to compaſ- 
ion, boa. This had a great effect en the weaker fort, 
008 while it poſſeſſed thoſe, who knew the man and his 
ordinary diſcourſts, with horror, when they heard 
him affirm ſo many falſhoeds, with ſuch ſolemn ap- 
\nc 1 peals to God. It was very plain the ſpeech was 
U made for him by others; for the ſtile was correct, 
gave ul and far different from his own: Sy N 
was During the trial, the multitudes that followed A great 
ation, I him, all the way as he came, and as he went back, — 
by tee ſhewed a great concern for him, pteſſing _ 
_ im 


time, 
0 
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1710. him, and ſtriving to kiſs his hand: Money was 
3 thrown among them; and they were animated to 


ſuch a pitch of fury, that they went to pull down 
ſome meeting-houſes, which was executed on five 
of them, as far as burning all the pews in them. 
This was directed by ſome of better faſhion, who 
followed the mob in hackney coaches, and were 


ſeen ſending meſſages to them: The word, upon 


which all ſhouted, was the Church and Sacheverel: 
And ſuch, as joined not in the ſhour, were inſulted 
and knocked down : Before my own door, one, 
with a ſpade, cleft the ſkull of another, who would 
not ſhout as they did. There happened to be a 
meeting-houfe near me, out of which they drew 
every thing that was in it, and burned it before the 
door of the houſe. They threatened to do the like 


execution on my houſe; but the noiſe of the riot 


coming to court, orders were ſent to the guards to 
go about, and diſperſe the multitudes, and ſecure the 


publick peace. As the guards advanced, the peo- 


ple ran away; ſome few were only taken; theſe 
were afterwards proſecuted; but the party ſhewed a 
violent concern for them; two of them were con- 
demned as guilty of high treaſon; ſmall fines were 
ſet on the reſt; but no execution followed; and 
after ſome months, they were pardoned: And in- 
deed this remiſſneſs, in puniſhing ſo great a diſ- 
order, was looked on as the preparing and encou- 
raging men to new tumults. There was a ſecret 
management in this matter, that amazed all peo- 
ple: For though the Queen, upon an addreſs made 
to her by the Houſe of Commons, ſet out a pro- 
clamation, in which this riot was, with ſevere 
words, laid upon Papiſts and Nonjurors, who were 
certainly the chief promoters of it; yet the pro- 


1 ceedings afterwards did not anſwer the threatnings 


of the proclamation. 


| Continus-/ When Sacheverel had ended bis defence, the 
tion of the managers for the Houſe of Commons replied, and 


trial. 


ſhewed very evidently, that the words of his ſer- 


Sy 


mon 


of Queen Ax NI. | 
mon could not reaſonably bear —1 other ſenſe, 
but that for which they had charged 
an eaſy performance, and they managed it with 
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im; this was 


great life: But the humour of the town was turned 


againſt them, and all the clergy appeared for Sa- 
cheverel. Many of the Queen's chaplains ſtood 
about him, encouraging and magnifying him; and 


it was given out, that the Queen herlelf favoured 


him: Though, upon my firſt coming to town, 


which was after the impeachment was brought up 


to the Lords, ſhe ſaid to me, that it was a bad ſer- 
mon, and that he deſerved well to be puniſhed for 
it. All her Miniſters, who were in the Houſe of 
Commons, were named to be managers, and they 
ſpoke very. zealouſly for publick liberty, juſtifying 
the revolution. Holt. the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's-Bench, died during the trial: He was 
very learned in'the law, and had upon great occa- 
fions ſhewed an intrepid zeal in aſſerting its autho- 


Sir John 
Holt's 


death and 


character. 


rity z for he ventured on the indignation of both 


Houſes of Parliament by turns, when he thought 
the law was with him: He was a man of 


judgment and great integrity, and ſet himſelf with 


great application to the functions of that important 


poſt. Immediately upon his death, Parker wag Parker 
made Lord Chief Juſtice : This great promotion made 


ſeemed an evident demonſtration of the Queen's 
approving the proſecution ; for none of the ma- 
nagers had treated Sacheverel ſo ſeverely as he had 
done; yet ſecret whiſpers were very confidently ſet 
about, that though the Queen's affairs put her 
on acting the 


Ld Chief 
Juſtice. 


part of one, that was pleaſed with 


this ſcene, yet ſhe diſliked it all, and would take 


the firſt occaſion to ſhew it. WELLS 
After the trial was ended, the debate was taken 
up in the Houſe of Lords: It ſtuck long on the 


Debates 


in the 


firſt article; none pretended to juſtify the ſermon, Houſe of 


or to aſſert abſolute non- reſiſtance: All who fa- 
voured him, went upon this, that the duty of obe- 


Lords 
trial. 


— Loa OLA 


after the | 
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1710, dience ought to. be. delivered in full and general 
\—>— words, without putting in exceptions, or ſuppoſing 


odious caſes ; This had been the method of all our 
wines. . Pains were alſo taken to ſhew, that his 
ſermon did not reflect on the revolution; On the 
other hand, it was. ſaid, that ſince the revolution 
had happened ſo lately, and was made ſtill the ſub- 
ject of much controverſy, thoſe abſolute expreſſions 
did plainly condemn it. The revolution was the 
whole progreſs of the turn, from the Prince of 
range s landing, till the act of ſettlement paſſed. 
The act of Parliament expreſſed, what was meant, 
by the abdication and the vacancy of the Throne; 
that it did not only relate to King James's with. 
drawing himſelf, but to his ceaſing to govern ac- 


0 


meer will and pleaſures as the meaſure of 
vernment: This was made plainer, by another 
clauſe in the acts then paſſed, which provided, that 
if any of our Princes ſhould become Papiſts, or 
marry . the ſuhjects were, in thoſe caſes, de- 
clared to be free from their allegiance. Some of tac 
Biſhops ſpoke in this debate on each {ide z Hooper, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſpoke: in excuſe of Sa- 
cheverel: But Talbot, Biſhop of Oxford; Wake, 
Biſhop of Lincoln; Trimnel, Biſhop of Norwich, 
and myſelf, {poke on the other fide. | We ſhewed 
the falſhood of an opinion too commonly received, 
that the church of England had always condemned 
refiſtance, even in che caſes of extreme tyranny : 
- The books of the Maccabees, bound in our Bibles, 
and 2 by our articles, (as containing exam- 
ples of life and inſtruction of manners, though not 
as any 55 of the canon of the ſcripture) contained a 
full and clear precedent for xeſiſting and ſhaking off 
extreme tyranny: The Jews, under that brave fa- 
mily, not anly defended themſelves againft Antio- 


chus, but formed themſelves into a free and new 


goyernment. Our Homilies were only again 
Willul rebellion, ſuch as had been then . our 
9 8 | | a ing, 
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Kings, while they were governing by law : But at 1710. 
that very time, Queen Elizabeth aſſiſted, fixrft wy 
the Scotch, and then the French, and to the end 
of her days continued to protect the States, who 
not only reſiſted, but, as the Maccabees had done, 
ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, and ſet up a new form 
of government: In all this ſhe was not only juſti- 
fied by the beſt writers of that time, ſuch as Jews 
and Bilſon, but was approved and ſupported in it: 
Both her Parliaments and Convocations gave her 
ſublidies, to carry on thoſe wars. The ſame prin- 

' ciples were kept up all King James reign: In the 
beginning of King Charles's reign, he protected the 
Rochellers, and aſked ſupplies from the Parliament, 

to enable him to do it effectually; and ordered a 
tat and prayers to be made for them. It is true, 
ſoon after that, new notions of abſolute power, 
derived from God to Kings, were taken up; at the 
firſt riſe given to theſe by Manwaring, they were 
condemned by a ſentence of the Lords ; and thoug! 
he ſubmitted, and retracted his opinion, yet a ſe- 
vere cenſure paſſed upon him: But during the long 

| diſcontinuance of | Parliaments that followed, this 
doctrine was more favoured; it was generally 
preached up, and many things were done purſuant 
to it, Which put the nation into the great convul- 
ſions, that followed in our civil wars. After theſe 
were over, it was natural to return to the other ex- 
treme, as courts naturally favour ſuch doctrines. 

King James truſted too much to it; yet the, very 
allertors of that doctrine were the firſt, who . 
ed for reſiſtance, when they thought they needed it. 
Here was matter for a long debate: It was car- 
tied by a majority of ſeventeen, that the firſt article 
was proved. Ihe party, that was for Sacheverel, 
made no oppoſition to the votes upon the follow- 
ing articles; but contented themſelves, with pro- 
citing againſt them: The Lords went down to the 
hall, where the queſtion being put upon the whole 
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He is cen- 


gently. 


that he ſhould be incapable of all preferment for | 
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impeachment, guilty or not guilty, fifty-two voted 
him not guilty, and ſixty-nine voted him guilty, 
The next debate was, what cenſure ought to pak 
ſured very upon him: And here a ſtrange turn appeared 


ſome ſeemed to apprehend the effects of a popular 
fury, if the cenſure was ſevere; to others it was 
ſaid, that the Queen deſired it might be mild; ſo 
it was propoſed to ſuſpend him from preaching for 
one year; others were for ſix years; but by a vote 
it was fixed to three years. It was next moved, 


thoſe three years; upon that, the Houſe was divided, 


fifty- nine were for the vote, and ſixty were againſt it, 
ſo that being laid aſide, the ſermon was ordered to be 
burnt, in the preſence of the Lord Mayor, and the 


Sheriffs of London, and this was done; only the 


Addreſſes 
againſt 
the Par- 


| Hamear. 


Lord Mayor, being a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, did not think he was bound to be pre- 
Tent. The Lords alſo voted, that the decrees of 
the univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in 1683, in which 
the abſolute authority of Princes, and the unaltera- 
bleneſs of the hereditary right of ſucceeding to the 
Crown, were aſſerted in a very high ſtrain, ſhould 
be burnt with Sacheverel's ſermon: The Houſe of 
Commons likewiſe ordered the impious collection 
of blaſphemous expreſſions, that Sacheverel had 
printed as his Juſtification, to be alſo burnt. 
When this mild judgment was given, thoſe, 
who had ſupported him during the trial, expreſſed 
an inconceivable gladneſs, as if they had got a vic- 
tory; bonfires, illuminations, and other marks of 
Joy appeared, not only in London, but over the 
whojekingdon 7 954 8 
This had yet greater effects; addreſſes were ſet 
on foot, from all the parts, of the nation, in which 
the abſolute power of our Princes was aſſerted, and 
all reſiſtance was condemned, under the deſigna- 


tion of antimonarchical and republican principles; 


the Queen's hereditary right was acknowledged, 


and yet a zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion was N 
| | | wile 


el Queen Ann's. © 49 


00 wile pretended, to make thoſe addreſſes paſs the 1710. 
more eaſily, with unthinking multitudes: Moſt of 


ik theſe concluded, with an intimation of their hopes, 
1; that the Queen would diſſolve the preſent Parlia- 
ar ment, giving aſſurances, that in a new election, 
25 they would chooſe none, but ſuch as ſhould be 
ſo faithful to the Crown, and zealous for the Church: 
or Theſe. were at firſt more coldly received; for the 
te Queen either made no anſwer at all, or made them 


d, in very general words. Addreſſes were brought 
or upon the other hand, magnifying the conduct 
d, of the Parliament, and expreſſing a zeal for main- 
itz taining the Revolution and the Proteſtant ſuc- 
be ceſſion. . 


he In the beginning of April the Parliament was The 
he prorogued, and the Queen, in her ſpeech there- Queen's 
of upon, | expreſſed her concern, that there was cauſe ſpeech. 


re- given for that, which had taken up ſo much of 

of their time, wiſhing that all her people would be 

ch quiet, and mind their own buſineſs; adding, that 

ra- in all times there was too much occaſion given to 

he complain of impiety, but that ſhe would continue 

11d that zeal, which ſhe had hitherto expreſſed for re- 

of ligion, and for the church: This ſeemed to look a 

on different way from the whiſpers that had been ſer 

ad WW about. Soon after that, ſhe made a ſtep that re- 
viyed them again: The Duke of Shrewſbury had 

ſe, gone out of England in the end of the former reign, 

inking, as he gave out, that a warmer climate 

ic- was neceſſary for his health: He ſtaid ſeveral years 

of at Rome, where he became acquainted with, a Ro- - 

the man lady: And ſhe, upon his leaving Rome to 

return to England, went after him to Auglbourg, 

ſet where ſhe overtook him, and declared herſelf a Pro- 

ich teſtant; upon which he married her there, and 

nd came with her back to England, in the year 1706. 

na Upon his return, the whigs lived in civilities with Duke of 

5; bim; but they thought his leaving England, and Shrewſ⸗ 

ed, his living ſo long out of it, while we were in ſo 2 


ce- WM much danger at home, and his ſtrange marriage, berlain. 
4411 a 
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1510, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. The Duke of Marl. 
A borough, and the Lord Godolphin, lived till in 
friendſhips with him, and ſtudied to overcome the 
jealouſies, that the whigs had of him; for they ge- 
nerally believed, that he had adviſed the late King 

to the change he made in his Miniſtry, towards 

the end of his reign. He ſeemed not to be con- 
cerned at the diftance, in which he was kept from 
buſineſs, but in the late trial, he left the whigs in 
every vote; and a few days 'after the Parliament 

| was prorogued, the Queen, without communicat- 

ing the matter to any of her Miniſters, took the 
Chamberlain's white ftaff from the Marquis of 
Kent, (whom, in recompence for that, ſhe ad- 
vanced to be a Duke) and gave it to the Duke of 
Shrewſbury. This gave a great alarm; for it was 
u pon that concluded, that a total change of the Mi- 
niſtry would quickly follow; the change of princi- 
ples, that he had diſcovered in the trial, was imputed 
do a ſecret management between him and Harley, 
with the new favourite. The Queen's inclination 
to her, and her alienation from the Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough, did increaſe, and broke out in many 
: little things, not worth naming : Upon that, the 
Dutcheſs retired from the Court, 'and appeared no 
more at it. The Duke of Shrewſbury gave the 
Miniſters very poſitive affurances, that his princi- 
ples were the fame they had been during the laſt 
reign, and were in no reſpect altered: Upon 
Which, he deſired to enter into confidences with 
them; but there was now tov much ground given 
— IE ON EIES © 

The - +: During” this winter, I was encouraged by t 
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who were in the confidence of thoſe, that were 1710. 


believed to know her mind; I was well aſſured.· 


that the Jacobites of Scotland had, upon her com- 
ing to the Crown, ſent up one Ogilby of Boyne, 
who was in great eſteem among them, to propoſe 
the bargain to her; he, when he went back, gave 
the party full aſſurances that ſhe accepted of it: 
This I had from ſome of the Lords of Scotland, 
who were then in the ſecret with the profeſſed Ja- 
cobites. The Earl of Cromarty made a ſpeech in Par- 


| lament, as was formerly mentioned, contradictin 


this, and alluding to the diſtinction of the Calviniſts, 
made between the ſecret and the revealed will of 
God; he aſſured them, the Queen had no ſecret will, 


contrary to that which ſhe declared: Yet at the ſame 


time his brother gave the party aſſurances to the 
contrary. | I told bs 

ſhe'was capable of making ſuch a bargain for her- 
ſelt, by which her people were to be delivered up, 
and ſacrificed after her death; as it would darken 
all the glory of her reign, ſo it muſt ſet all her peo- 
ple to conſider of the moſt proper ways of ſecuring 
themſelves, by bringing over the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſors; in which, I told her plainly T would concur, 
if ſhe did not take effectual means to extinguiſh 
thoſe jealouſies. I told. her, her Miniſters had 
ſerved her with that fidelity, and ſuch ſucceſs, that 
her making a change among them would amaze all 
the world. The glory of Queen Elizabeth's reign 


aroſe from the firmneſs of her counſels, and the 


continuance of her Miniſters, as the three laſt 
reigns, in which 'the Miniſtry was often changed, 
had ſuffered extremely by it. I alſo ſhewed her, 
that if ſhe ſuffered the Pretender's party to prepare 
the nation, for his ſucceeding her, ſhe ought not 
to imagine, that when they thought they had fixed 
that matter, they would ſtay for the natural end of 
her life; but that they would find ways to ſhorten 
it: Nor did T think it was to be doubted, but that 


in 1708, when the Pretender was upon the ſea, 
Bo, | TY = 


they 


4 


Queen all this; and ſaid, if 
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1710. they had laid ſome aſſaſſinates here, who, upon the 

ness of his landing, would have tried to diſpatch 

her. It was certain, that their intereſt led them to 

it, as it was known that their principles did allow 

of it. This, with a great deal more to the ſame 

purpoſe, I laid before the Queen; ſhe heard me 

patiently ; ſhe was for the moſt part ſilent: Yet, by 

what ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſeemed deſirous to make me 

think, ſhe agreed to what I laid before her; but! 

found afterwards it had no effect upon her: Yet! 

had great quiet in my own mind, ſince I had, with 

an honeſt freedom, made the beſt uſe I could have 
F fn on nn hnge - 

The Duke of Marlborough went beyond ſea in 

February, to prepare all matters for an early cam- 

paign, deſigning to open it in April, which was 

done: The French had wrought ſo long upon 

their lines, that it was thought, they would have 

taken as much care in maintaining them; but upon 

the advance of our army, they abandoned them. 

And though they * reſolved to make a ſtand 

upon the Scarp, yet they ran from that likewiſe; 

and this opened the way all on to Doway: So that 

- Doway was inveſted. The garriſon was 8000 ſtrong, well 

pap furniſhed with every thing neceſſary to make a 

ama tagen brave defence; the beſieged ſallied out often, ſome- 

times with advantage, but much oftener with loſs; 

it was the middle of May before the French could 

bring their army together; it appeared, that they 

reſolved to ſtand upon the Aue e though they 

had brought up together a vaſt army of two hun- 


dred battalions, - and three hundred ſquadrons: 


They lay before Arras, and advanced to the plains 
of Lens; Villats commanded, and made {ſuch 
ſpeeches to his army, that it was generally believed, 
he would venture on a battle, rather than look on 
and ſee Doway loſt. - The Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene poſted their army ſo advan- 
tageouſly, both to cover the ſiege, and to receive 
the enemy, that he durſt not attack them 5 but 
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after he had looked on a few days, in which the 1710. 


two armies were not above a league diſtant, he 


| drew off: So the ſiege going on, and no relief ap- 


pearing, both Doway and the Fort Eſcarp capitu- 
lated on the 14th of June. N 


I have now compleated my firſt deſign in writ- The hif- 
ing, which was to give a hiſtory of our affairs for tory con- 
fity years, from the 29 h of May 1660 : So if I eco. 
confined myſelf to that, I ſhould here give over: * 
But the war ſeeming now to be near an end, and 
the peace, in which it muſt end, being that which 
will probably give a new ſettlement to all Europ 
as well as to our affairs, I refolve to carry on Hi 
work to the conclufion of the war. And therefore 
| begin with the progreſs of the negotiations for 
peace, which ſeemed' now to be profecuted with 
warmth, 9:2: ” 

All the former winter, an intercourſe of letters ,Negotiati- 
vas kept up between Pettecum and Torcy, to on for a 
try if an expedient could be found, to foften chat ce. 
article, for the reduction of Spain, to the obedience 
of King Charles; which was the thirty-ſeventh 
article of the ' preliminaries : It ſtill was kept in 
agitation upon the foot of offering three towns, to 
be put into the hands of the allies, to be reſtored 
by them, when the affairs of Spain ſhould be ſet- 
tled ; otherwiſe to be {till retained by them. The 
meaning 'of which was no other, than that France 


was willing to lofe three more towns, in caſe King 


Philip ſhould keep Spain and the Weſt-Indies : The 
places therefore ought to have born ſome equality 
to that, for which they were to be given in pawns 
but the anſwers the French made to every propo- 
ſition, ſhewed they meant nothing but to amuſe and 
diſtract ' rhe / allies. - The firſt demand the. allies 
made, was of the places in Spain, then in the hands 
of the King of France; for the delivering up theſe, 
might have been a good ſtep to the reduction of 
the whole : But this EY refuſed ; and, that: - 
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1710 the King of France might put it out of his power 
way to treat about it, he ordered his troops to be drawn 


out of all the ſtrong. places in Spain, and ſoon 
after out of that kingdom, pretending he was 
thereby evacuating it; though the French forces 

were kept ſtill in the neighbourhood : So a ſhew 
was made of leaving Spain to defend itſelf. And 


upon that, King Philip prevailed on the Spaniards, 


to make great efforts, beyond what was ever ex- 
pected of them. This was done by the French 
— — to deceive both the allies and his own ſub- 
jects, who were calling loudly for a peace: And 
it likewiſe eaſed him of a great part of the charge, 
that Spain had put him to. But while his troops 
were called out of that kingdom, as many deſerted, 
by a viſible connivance, as made up ſeveral batta- 
lions: And all the Walloon regiments, as being 
ſubjects of Spain, were ſent thither: So that King 
-..xEbilip was not weakened by the recalling the 


: N French troops; and by this means, the places in 
Spain could not be any more demanded. The next, 


as. moſt important towards the reduction of Spain, 


was the demand that Bayonne and Perpignan might | 


te put into the hands of the allies, with Thionville 
on the ſide of the empire. By the two former, 
all communication between France and Spain 
would be cut off, and the allies would be enabled 
to ſend forces thither, with leſs expence and 
trouble: But it was ſaid, theſe were the keys of 
France, which the King could not part with; ſo 
8 EEK as; to _ of towns on the frontier of the 
Jetherlands; and even there EXCE Doway, 
Arras, and Cambray: ſo g's — Heir offers 
appeared illuſory z/ and the intercourſe by letters was 
tor ſome time let fall. But in the end of the for- 
mer year, Torcy, wrote to Pettecum, to deſire, 
either that paſſes might be granted to ſome Mi- 
niſters to come to Holland, to go on with the ne» 
gotiation, or that Pettecum might be ſuffered to 
g0 to Paris, to ſeg; if an expedient could be _ 
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; 
r and the States conſented to the laſt. In the mean, 1719. 
1 while, King Philip publiſhed a Manifeſto, proteſt- - 


. ing againſt all that ſhould be tranſacted at the | 
: 1 5 to his prejudice; declaring his reſolution f 
s to adhere to his faithful Spaniards :. He alſo named, | 
, Plenipotentiaries, to go in his name to the treaty, 
1 who gave the States notice of their powers and in- | 

: ſtruEtions ; and, in a letter to the Duke of Marl- | 

4 borough, they gave intimations, how, grateful 

WH King Philip would be to him, if by his means theſe 

: his deſires might be complied with; as the like 

4 inſinuations had been often made by the French — | 

. agents : But no notice was taken of this meſſage | 

5 from King Philip, nor was any anſwer given to it, i 
Pettecum, after ſome days ſtay at Paris, came back 


without the pretence of offering any expedient, but 
brought a paper, that ſeemed to ſet aſide the pre: 


l liminaries : yet it ſet forth, that the King was 
in willing to, treat on the foundation of the conceſ- 
bh lions made in them to the allies; and that the 
q execution of all the articles ſhould begin after the 


2 ratification. | This deſtroyed all that had been hi- 
ht = therto done; and the diſtinction, the King had 


le formerly made, between the ſpirit and the letter of 
y the partition treaty, ſhewed how little he was to be 
in | relied on: So the States reſolved to inſiſt, both on 
ſe the preliminaries, and. on the execution of them 


2 before a general treaty ſhould be opened. By this 
meſſage, all thoughts of a treaty were at 'a full 
of Ser n TT a of 
7 ſtand. In the beginning of February another pro- 
" ect was ſent, which was an amplification bf that, 
be by Petrecum ; only the. reſtoring the two 


— Electors was inſiſted on as a preliminary, as alſo 

. the reſtoring the upper Palatinate to the Elector 

0 of Bavaria; but the allies ſtill infiſted on the for- 

1. mer preliminaries. The Court of France ſeeing, 

11 that the States were bot to be wrought on, to go 

5 off from the preliminaries, ſent another meſſage to 

Fa thern, that the King agreed to all the preliminaries, | 
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15ro, ſent, that his Miniſters ſhould come and confer 
nich them upon that article, he did not doubt, 
but what ſhould be propoſed from him, would be 
to their ſatisfaction. This ſeemed to give ſome 
hopes, ſo the States reſolved to ſend the paſſ- 
ports; but they foreſaw the ill effects, of ſuffer. 
ing the French Miniſters to come into their 
country, who, by their agents, were every where 
ſtirring up the people againſt the government, 
as if were prolonging the war without ne- 
ceſſity; ſo they appointed Gertruydenburg to be 
the place, to which the French Miniſters were 
to come, to treat with the deputies they ſhould 
ſend to meet them. „ | 
Conferen- The Miniſters ſent by France, were the Mar- 
cesat Ger- quis d'Uxelles and the abbot de Polignac; and 
2 thoſe from the States were Buys and Vander- 
g.  duſſen: The conferences began in March. The 
French propoſed, that the dominions in Italy, with 
the iſlands, ſhould be given to one of the compe- 
titors for the Spaniſh Monarchy, without naming 
which; but it was underſtood, that they meant 
King Shun 7 The Deputies did not abſolutely re- 
ject this; but ſhewed, that the Emperor would 
never conſent to parting wich Naples, nor giving 
the French ſuch footing in Italy; the French ſeem- 
ed to be ſenſible of this: The firſt conference end- 
2 upon the return of the courier, whom they 
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that the King would enter into meaſures with them 1710. 
to force it. Many difficulties were ſtarted, about Lanny 


the troops to be imployed, what their number 
ſhould be, and who ſhould command them; all 
which ſhewed the execution would prove impracti- 
cable. Then they talked of a ſum of money, to 
be paid annually during the war; and here new 
Gneulties aroſe, both in ſettling the ſum, and in 
ſecuring the payment: They offered the bankers 
of Paris; but Wes muſt all break, whenſoe ver 
the King had a mind they ſhould : So it plainly ap- 


| pets all was intended only to divide the allies, 


y this offer of a partition, to which the States 
conſented ; and at which, the French hoped 'the 
houſe of Auſtria would have been provoked againſt 
them. The French aſked an affurance of the de- 

ties, that no other articles ſhould be inſiſted on, 
bak thoſe in the preliminaries ; this the deputies 
politively refuſed; for they had, by one of the 


| preliminaries, reſerved a power to all the allies to 


make farther demands, when a general treaty 
ſhould be opened; they ſaid, they themſelves would 
demand no more, but they could not limit the reſt, 
from their juſt demands. This was another ar- 
tifice, to provoke the Empire, and the Duke of 


Savoy, as if the States intended to force them to 


accept of ſuch a peace, as they ſhould 3 
In another conference, the States rejected the offer 
of a ſum of money, for carrying on the war in 
Spain, and therefore demanded, that the French 
would explain themſelves upon the ſubject of eva- 
cuating Spain and the Weſt- Indies, in favour of 
King Charles, before they could declare their in- 
tentions, with relation to the partition; and added, 
that all further conferences would be to no pur- 
poſe, till that was done. n 4 


The French were now reſolved to break off the All came 


negotiation; and ſo they were pleaſed to call this to 


demand of the States, a formal rupture of the clufon. 


treat; and upon the return of an expreſs, _ 
8 | they 
; 1 | 
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1710. they {cat tFVerfailles, they wrote a long letter to 
dhe penſioner,..in the form of a manifeſto; and ſo 
© returned back to France, in the end of July.” This 
is. the account, that both apr Miniſters here, and 
the States have - publiſhed of that affair: The 
French have Dublithed nothing; for they would 
not own to the Spaniards, that they ever entered 
upon any treaty, for a partition of their Monarchy, 
. much leis for evacuating Spain. Whether France 
did ever deſign any thing, by all this negotia- 
tion, but to quiet their own, people, and to amuſe 
and divide the allies, is yet to Us a ſecret; but if 
they ever intended a peace, the reaſon of their go- 
ing off from it, mult have been the account they 
then bad of our diſtractions. in England; which 
might make them conclude, that we could not 

be in a condition to carry on the war. 
A change The Queen's intentions to make a change in her 
of the Mi- Miniftry now began to break out; in June ſhe 
wür in diſmiſſed the Earl of Sunderland from being Se- 
3 cretary of State, without pretending any malever- 
tion in him, and gave the ſeals to the Lord 
Jartmouth, ., This gave the alarm, both at home 
and abroad; but the Queen, to leſſen that, faid 
to her ſubjects here, in particular to the governors 
of the Bank f England, and wrote to her Miniſters 
abroad, that they thould aſſure her allies, that ſhe 
would make no other changes; and ſaid this her- 
lt to the, Miniſter, whom the States had here: 
All theſe concurred to expreſs: their joy in this re- 
ſolution, and joined to it their advice, that ſhe 
woul not ee the Parliament. This was re- 
preſented by thoſe, who had never been verſed in 
8 of Princes in an alliance, as a bold 
irruding into,the (Menn councils 3 though nothing 
is more common than for Princes to offer mu- 
tal advices, in ſuch caſes. Two months after the 
„change of, the Secretary of State, the Queen dil- 
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0 Lord Powlet was the firſt in form, but Mr. Har- 1708. | 
0 ley was the n, with whom the ſecret was | 
is lodged ; and it was viſible, he was the chief Mi- 
d niſter: and now it appeared, that a. total change \ 
Ie of the Miniſtry, and the diſſolution of che Parha- 
la ment, were reſolved on. 5 
d In the mean while Sacheverel, being preſented to Sacheve- 
Ys a benefice in North Wales, went down to take poſ- rel pro- 
ce ſeſſion of it; as he paſſed through the countries, $45 © 
a- both going and coming, he was received and fol © 
ſe lowed: by ach numbers, and entertained with ſuch 
i WM magaificence, that our Princes in their progreſſes 
0 705 3 been more run Ms than he was: 2 
ey ury and violence appeared, on many occaſions, 
ch 5 4 care was eee his followers no ſort 
lot of provocation; he was looked on as the champion 

of the church; and he ſhewed as much inſolence on 
er that occaſion, as his party did folly. No notice 
ſhe was taken, by the government, of all theſe riots 3 
de they were rather favoured and encouraged than 
er. checked; all this was like a prelude to a greater 
rd ſcene, that was to be acted at court. The Queen 
me ame in October to Council, and called for a pro- 
ald clamation, diſſolving the Parliament, Which Har- 
ors court (now made Attorney-General in the room of 
Montague, who had ꝗuitted that poſt) had prepar- 
ſhe ed: when. it was read, the Lord Chancellor offered 
10 to ſpeak; but the Queen roſe up, and would admit 
c: W of go debate, and ordered the writs for a new Par- 
re. lament to be prepared. At that time ſhe gliſmiſ- 
the WW fd the Lord Somers, and in his room made the 
re. Earl of Rocheſter Lord Preſident of the Council: 
She ſent to the Duke of Devoaſhire, for the Lord 
old Steward's Staff, and gave it to the Duke of Bucking- 
ung ham; Mr. Boyle was diſmiſſed from being Secreta- 
nu- y of State, and Mr. St. John had the ſeals: Ihe 
the Earl of Derby was removed from being Chancellor 
diſ- W of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and was ſucceeded by 
or? If the Lord Berkeley. The Lord Chancellor came. 
N upon all theſe removes, and delivered up the S 
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1710. Seal ; the Queen did not look for this, and was ſur- 
* rized at it; and not knowing how to diſpoſe of it, 
, with an ant Slows 57: 2 preſſed him to keep 
it one day longer ; and the day following, ſhe hay- 
ing conſidered the matter with her favourites, Mrs, 
Maſham and Mr. Harley, received it very readily, 
And it was ſoon given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The 
Earl of Wharton delivered up his commiſſion of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and that was given to 
the Duke of Ormond : and the Earl of Orford, 
with ſome of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
withdrew: from that board, in whoſe room others 
were put. So ſudden, and ſo entire a change of the 
_ Miniſtry,” is ſcarce to be found in our hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially where men of great abilities had ſerved, both 
with zeal] and ſucceſs, inſomuch, that the admini- 
ſtration of all affairs, at home and abroad, in their 
hands, was not only without exception, but had 
raiſed the admiration of all Europe. All this roſe 
purely from the great credit of che new favourites, 
and the Queen's perſonal diſtaſte to the old ones. 
The Queen was much delighted with all theſe 


* 


changes, and ſeemed to think ſhe was freed from | 


the chains the old Miniſtry held her in: She ſpoke 

of it to ſeveral perſons as à captivity, ſhe had been 
long under. The Duke of Somerſet had very much 
alienated the Queen from the old Miniſtry, and 

had no ſmall ſhare in their diſgrace; but he was fo 
diſpleaſed with the diffolution of the Parliament, 
nd the new model of the Miniftry, that, though he 
continued ſome time Maſter of the Horſe, he re- 
fuſed to ſit any more in Council, and complained 
openly of the artifices, had been uſed, to make him 
inſtrumental to other 2 deſigns, which he did 
Ihe elec - The next, and indeed the greateſt care of the new 
* Miniftry was, the managing the elections to Parlia- 
ment ment. Unheard-of methods were uſed to ſecure 
men. them; in Eondon, and in all the parts of England, 
but more remarkably in the great cities, there 1 
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a vaſt concourſe. of rude multitudes brought toge- 1710. 
ther, who behaved themſelves in ſo boiſterous a a 


manner, that it was not ſafe, and in many places 
not poſſible, for thoſe who had a right to vote, to 
come and give their yotes for a wm z open violence 
was uſed in ſeveral parts: this was ſo general, thro 
the whole kingdom, all at the ſame time, that- it 
was viſible the thing had been for ſome time con- 
certed, and the proper methods and tools had been 
prepared for it. The clergy had a great ſhare in this; 

lor beſides a courſe, for ſome months, of inflami 
ſermons, they went about from houſe to houſe, preſ- 
ſing their people to ſhew, on this great occaſion, 
their zeal for the church, and now or never to ſave 
it: They alſo told them, in what ill hands the 
Queen had been kept, as in captivity, and that 
it was a charity, as well as their duty, to free her 
from the power the late Miniſtry exerciſed over 


While the poll was taken in London, a new 
commiſſion for the lieutenancy of the city was ſent 
inz by which a great change was made ; tories were 
put in, and whigs were left out; in a word, the 
practice and violence uſed now in elections, went 
far beyond any thing, that I had ever known in 
England: And by ſuch means, above three parts 
in four of the Members returned to Parliament, 
may at any time be packed: And, if free elections 
are neceſſary to the being of a Parliament, there was 
great reaſon to doubt, if this was a true repreſenta- 
tive duly elected. gh $4510 


The Bank was the body, to which the govern- A ſinking 
ment of late had recourſe, and was always readily of credit. 


furniſhed by it; but their credit was now ſo ſunk, 
thar hey could not do as they had done formerly; 
Actin; that ſome. months before were at 1 30, 
Junk r ſo low as to 95, and did not riſe above 101 
or ze, all the following winter. The new Mini- 
liers gave it out, that they would act moderately at 
tna and ſteadily abroad, maintain our 1 
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1910, and carry on the war. But before I enter on the feſ. 


fon of Parliament. I will give account of affairs 


abroac. 


P 
— 


Affairs in King Philip went to Arragon to his army, and gave 


Spain. it out, that he was reſolved to put all to the decifion 
of à battle with King Charles, who was likewiſe 
come to head his army; they lay ſo near one ano- 
ther, that King Philip cannonaded the camp of his 
enemies, but his men were beat off with loſs, and 
drew away to a greater diſtance; however, before 
che end of July, there was an action of great impor- 
tance near Almanara: The main body of King Phi- 

+ lip's horſe deſigned to cut off a part of King 
| les's foot, that was ſeparated from the-cavalry, 
commanded by Stanhope': He drew his whole bo- 
dy together; and though he was much inferior in 
number, yet he ſent to King Charles for orders, to 
engage the enemy, It was not without ſome diffi- 
culty, and after ſome re- ĩterated preſſing inſtances, 


that he got leave to fall on. 


The batile As the two bodies were advancing one againſt 


of Alma- another, Stanhope rode at che head of his body, and 


nara. the Spaniſh" General advanced at the head of his 


troops: The two Generals began the action; in 
which, very happily for Stanhope, he killed the Spa- 
mard: And his men, animated with the example 
and ſucceſs of their General, fell on and broke the 
Spaniſh horſe ſo entirely, that King Philip loſt the 
beſt part of his cavalry in that action; which, 
he retired towards Saragoza; but was cloſely follow- 
ed by King Charles: And on the 20th of Auguſt, 


anꝗn entire defeat: And by this means Arragon was 
| again in King Charles's hands. King Philip got 
off with a very ſmall body to Madrid. But he ſoon 
weft it, and retired with all che tribunals following 
him to Valladehid; and ſent his Queen and fon to 
Wictoria. Some of his troops got off in ſmall bo- 
dies; and cheſe were, in a little time brought toge- 
ther, to the number of about 10000 men; the 
n ; | troops, 


came to a total engagement, which ended in 
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crbops, that they had on the frontier of Portugal, 


were brought to join them, with which they ſoon 


made up the face of an army. 


King Charles made all the haſte he could to Ma- K. Chaser 
drid, but found none of the grandees there; and it at Madrid. 


appeared, that the Caſtilians were firmly unit- 


ed to King Philip, and reſolved” to adhere to 


him, at all hazards. The King of France now 
ſnewed, he was reſolved to maintain his grandſon, 
ſince if he had ever intended to do it, it was now 
very eaſy to oblige him to evacuate Spain. On the 
contrary, he ſent the Duke of Vendome, to com- 
mand the army chere; and he ordered ſome troops 
to march into Catalonia, to force King Charles to 
come back, and ſecure that principality. King 


Charles continued till the beginning of December 


in Caſtile. In all that time, no care was taken by 


| the allies, to ſupply or ſupport him: We were ſo 


engaged in our party-matters at home, that we 
kemed to take no thought of 'things abroad, and 
without us nothing could be done: The court of 
Vienna was fo apprehenſive of the danger from a 
war, like to break out, between che Grand Seignior - 
and the Czar, that they would net diminiſh their 
army in Hungary. After King Charles left his ar- 
my, Starembergh ſeemed reſolved to take his wWin- 
ter Quarters in Caſtile, and made a thew of fortify- 


ing Toledo; but for want of proviſion, and chiefly 
for fear that his retreat to Arragon might be cut uff, 


he reſolved to march back to the Ebro: King Phi- 
lip marched after him. Starembergh leſt Stanhope 
ſome hours march behind him, and he took up his 
quarters in an unfortified village, called Brihuega-: 
But finding King Philip was near him, he ſent his 
Aid de Camp to let Starembergh know his danger. 
and to deſire his aſſiſtance. Starembergh might have 


come in time to have ſaved him; but he moved ſo 
fowly, that it was conjectured, he envied the glory 


Stanhope had got, and was not ferry to ſee it eclipſ- 


ed; and therefore made not that haſte, He might 
and ought to have done. Stanhope 
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1710. Stanhope and his men caſt up entrenchments, 

8 and defended theſe very bravely, as long - as their 

of V "x powder laſted; but in concluſion they were forced 

Vicioſa, to ſurrender; themſelves priſoners of war: Some 

 __ -- hours after that, Starembergh came up; and though 

the enemy were more than double his number, yet 

he attacked them with. ſuch ſucceſs, that he defeat 

ed them quite, killed 7000 of their men, took their 

Cannon and baggage, and ſtaid a whole day in the 

field of battle. The enemy drew back; but Sta- 

rembergh had ſuffered ſo much in the action, that 

| he was not in a condition to purſue them; nor could 

| he carry off their cannon for want of - horſes ; but 

= he nailed them up, and by-ſlaw marches got to Sa- 

HH . -ragoza, the enemy not thinking it convenient to 

| give wk any diſturbance. 22 l judge it 
e to ſtay in Arragon, ſo, in S innir 

of J — 5 into Catalonia; * 

army had ſuffered ſo much, both in the laſt action 

at Villa Vicioſa, and in the march, that he was not 

in a condition to venture on raiſing the ſiege of Gi- 

;ronne; which was then carried on by the Duke of 

Noailles: And no relief coming, the garriſon, after 

a brave defence, was forced to capitulate; and by 

ere Catalonia was open to the enemy on all 

Tbe diſ- The Spaniſh grandees ſeemed to be in ſome ap- 

LA prehenſions, of their being given up by the French; 

2 and there was a ſuſpicion of ſome caballing among 

Celli. them: Upon which, the Duke of Medina Cel, 

King Philip's chief Miniſter, was ſent a cloſe priſo- 

ner to the caſtle of Segovia, and was kept there very 

ſtrictly, none being admitted to ſpeak to him: He 

was not brought to any examination; but after he 

had been for ſome inonths in priſon, being often 

removed from one place to another, it was at laſt 


2 out, that he died in priſon, not without the 
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Auſpicion of ill practices. Nothing paſſed on the 
ſide of Piedmont, the Duke af Savo n 
ſtill of the Imperial court, and upon that refuſing to 
act vigorouſly. 5 Alter 


ND Gee. 
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After Doway was taken, our army ſate down 1710. 
before Bethune; and that ſiege held them a month.. 


at the end of which the garriſon „ee Bethune, 

Aire, and 
0 a St. Venant 
before Aire and St. Venant, to ſecure the head of are taken. 


And our army ſate down at one and the ſame time, 
the Lys. St. Venant was taken in a few weeks ; 
but the marſhy ground about Aire, made that a 
flower work: fo that the ſiege continued there about 


two months, before the garriſon capitulated. This 


campaign, though not of ſuch luſtre as the former, 
becauſe no battle was fought, yet was by military. 
men looked on as a very extraordinary one in this 
reſpect, that our men were about an hundred and 
= days in open trenches ; which was faid to be 
a thing without example. During theſe ſieges, the 
French' army poſted themſelves in ſure camps; but 
did not ſtir out of them; and it was not poſſible to 
engage them into any action. Nothing conſiderable 
"iſle on the Rhine, they being equally unable to 
enter upon action on both fſides. : 


The Czar carried on the war in Livonia with Affairs in 
theNorth, 


ſuch ſucceſs, that he took both Riga and Revel; 
and to add to the miſeries of Sweden, a great plague 
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ſwept” away many of their people. Sweden itlelf Fa 


was left expoſed to the Danes and the Czar z but 


their dominions in Germany were ſecured by the 


guaranty of the allies: Vet, though the government 


of Sweden did accept of this proviſionally, till te 


out 


| culty, that he was prevailed on to give way 
to it. a Dee att e ene, 


_— eaſure ſhould be known, it was not with-. - 
1 


come now to give an account of the ſeſſion of The _ 


Parliament, which was opened the 25th of Novem- Parlia- 


ber: The Queen, in her ſpeech, took no notice of Ment. 
the” ſucceſſes of this campaign, as ſhe had always PE. 


done in her former ſpeeches; and inſtead of pro- 


miſing to maintain the toleration, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would maintain the indulgence granted by law to 
ſcrupulous conſciences ; this change of phraſe into 


Sacheverel's language was much obſerved, The 


"Y Yor. TY, 8.0 ' Lords 


nt o- 


' 
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1710. Lords made an addreſs of an odd compoſition to 
ber, which ſhewed it was not drawn by thoſe, who 
lad penned their: former addreſſes: Inſtead of pro- 

miiſing, that they would do all that was poſſible, 
they only promiſed to do all that was reaſonable, 

- which ſeemed to import a limitation, as if they had 
| apprehended, that unreaſonable-things might be 
 aiked of them: And the concluſion was in a very 
cold ſtrain of rhetorick ; they ended with ſaying, 
They had no more to add.“ The Commons were 
more hearty in their addreſs; and in the end of it, 
they reflected on ſome late practices againſt the 
church and ſtate. Bromley; was choſen ſpeaker 
without any 1 there were few whigs re- 
turned, againſt whom petitions were not offered; 
there were in all about an hundred; and by the firſt 
ſteps, the majority made it appear, that they in- 
tended to clear the houſe of all, who were ſuſpected 

to be whigs, They paſſed the bill for four ſnil- 
lings in the pound, before the ſhort receſs at 


. 


0 


; 1711, During that time, the news came of the ill ſuc- 

A ſeeß in Spain; and this giving a handle to examine 
| 45 con · into that part of our conduct, the Queen was ad- 
Spain cen. viſed to lay hald on it; ſo, without ſtaying till ſhe 
| = ſured by heard from her own Miniſters or her allies, as was 

| the Lords. uſual, The laid the matter before the Parliament, as 

| 5 the publick news brought it from Paris; which was 
afterwards found to be falſe in many particulars ; 
| and told them, what orders ſhe had given upon it, 

| df which ſhe hoped they would approve. This was 

| a mean expreſſion from the ſoyereign, not uſed in 
| former meſſages; and ſeemed to be below the dig- 
nity of che Crown. She ordered ſome regiments to 
1 be carried over to Spain, and named the Earl of 

| Peterborough, to go to the court of Vienna, to preſs 
= them to join in the moſt effectual meaſures, for ſup- 

| porting King Charles there. The Lords, in their 
| 


ww. anfwer to this meſſage, promiſed that they would 
"Ip — 1 5 examine 


t amine into the conduct of the war in Spain, to ſce 1711. 
if there had been any miſmanagement, in any part 

of it: And they entred immedlately into that en- | i 
quiry. They began it with an addreſs to the Queen, | | 
to delay the diſpatch of the Earl of Peterborough, 1 
till the Houſe might receive from him ſuch informa- 

tions of the affairs of Spain, as he could give them, 


This was readily granted, and he gave the Houſe a l 
long recital of the affairs of Spain, loading the Earl 5 in | 
of Gallway with all the miſcarriages in that war, 0 
| And in particular he ſaid, that in a council of war | 
| in Valencia, in the middle of — 706-7, the | 
Earl of Gallway had preſſed the puſhing an offen- q 
five war for that year; and that the Lord TR L 
and Stanhope had concurred with him in that: > | 
' Whereas he himſelf was for lying on a defenfive war | 1 
. for that year in Spain: He ſaid, this reſolution was | 
i Wh carried by thoſe three, againſt the King of | Spain's 43 
- own mind; and he imputed all the misfortunes that | { 
t followed in Spain, to this reſolution ſo taken. | I 
mope had given an account of the debates in that | 4 
-ouncit to the Queen; and the Earl of Sunder- | 
5 land, in anſwer to his letter, had wrote by the | 
e Queen's order, that ſſie approved of their preſſing 1 
* for an offenſive war; and they were ordered to per- | f 
e ſiſt in that. The Earl of Sunderland ſaid, in that | 
25 letter, that the Queen took notice, that they three | I 
as (meaning the Earl of Gallway, Lord Tyrawly, and = 
as Stanhope) were the only perſons that were for acting 35 hf 
bs offenſively : And that little regard was to be had to 
it, the Earl of Peterborough's oppoſition. Upon the 


as ſtrength of this letter the Earl of Peterborough af- 
in firmed, that the whole Council of War was againſt 
g- an offenſive war: He laid the blame, not only of 
to the battle of Almanza, and all that followed in 
of Spain, upon thoſe reſolutions, but likewiſe the miſ- 
eſs carriage of the deſign on Toulon; for he told them 
p- of a great deſign, he had concerted with the Duke 
eir of Savoy, and of the uſe that might have been 
ald made of ſome of the _ in Spain, if a defenſive 
47 | 2 5 war 
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1771. war had been agreed to there. The Earl of Gall- 
ay and the Lord Tyrawly were ſent for; and they 


were aſked an account of that Council at Valencia: 

They ſaid, there were many Councils held there 
about that time; and that both the Portugueze Am- 
baſſador and General, and the Envoy of the States 


Agregch with. them in their opinions, for an offen- 
fie Warze and they named ſome Spaniards, that 
.-” mere: of the ſame mind: They alſo ſaid, that all 


: along, even to the battle of Almanza, in all their 
reſolutions, the majority of the Council of War 
voted for every thing that was done, and that they 
were directed to perſiſt in their opinions, by letters 
wrote to them, in the Queen's name, by the Secre- 
taries of State: That as to the words, in the Earl 
of Sunderland's letter, that ſpoke of them, as the 
only perſons that were of that opinion; theſe were 
underſtood by them, as belonging only to the 

Queen's ſubjects, and that they related more im- 

mediately to the Earl of Peterborough, who oppoſ- 

ed that reſolution, but not to the reſt of the Coke 

of mind. for the majority of them was of their 
mi : 

The Earl of Gallwa ve in two , the 
one related to his own N in mo — other 
was an anſwer to the ee iven in writing by 

the Earl of Peterborou e Houſe of Lords 
was ſo diſpoſed, that —_—_ majority believed every 
ching — was ſaid by the Earl of Peterborough ; 
and it was carried, that his account was honourable, 
faithful, and juſt; and that all the misfortunes in 
Spain were the effe& and conſequence of thoſe re- 
ſolutions, taken in the middle of January. 

From this cenſure on the Earl of Gallway, the 
debate was carried to that, which was chiefly aimed 
at, to put a cenſure on the Miniſtry here. So it 
was moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made to the 
Queen, to free thoſe, who were under an oath of 
ſectecy, from that tie, that a full account might be 
5 we, odors the Houle, of all their. . 
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The Queen granted this readily; and came to the 1911. 
Houſe, which was underſtood to be on deſign to 
favour that, which was aimed at. Upon this the | 
Duke of Marlborough, the Earls of  Godolphin 

and Sunderland, and the Lord Cowper ſhewed that, 
conſidering the force ſent over to Spain under the 
Lord Rivers, they thought an offenſive war was 
adviſeable; that the expence of that war was ſo 
great, and the proſpect was ſo promiſing, that they 
could not but think an offenſive war neceſſary; and 

that to adviſe a defenſive one, would have made 

them liable to a juſt cenſure, as deſigning to pro- 

tract the war. The deſign on Toulon was no way 
intermixed with the affairs of Spain; the Earl of 
Peterborough fancied he was in that ſecret, and 

had indeed propoſed the bringing over ſome troops 

from Spain on that deſign, and had offered a 
ſcheme to the Duke of Savoy, in which that was 
mentioned, and had ſent that over to England. 

But though the Duke of Savoy ſuffered that Lord 

to amuſe himſelf, with his own project, which he 

had concerted for the attempt on Toulon; that 
Duke had declared he would not undertake it, if 

it was not managed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, which 
was ſacredly kept, and communicated only to thoſe, 


to whom it muſt be truſted for the execution of it. 


No troops from Spain were to be imployed in that 

ſervice, nor did it miſcarry for want of men. Theſe 

Lords farther faid, they gave their opinions in 
council, according to the beſt of their judgment, 

their intentions were very ſincere, for the ſervice of 

the Queen, and to bring the war to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. Yet a vote paſſed, that they were to 

blame for adviſing an offenſive war in Spain, upon 

which the loſs of the battle of Almanza followed 

and that this occaſioned the miſcarrying of the de- 

ſign upon Toulon. eee e e 
Here was a new and ftrange precedent, of cen - Reflecti- 
ſuring a reſolution taken in council; and of deſiring ons made 
the Queen to order all, 15 had paſſed in council, 5 * 
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1 - 11. be laid before the Houſe : In all the hot debates in 
ag Charles the Firſt's reign, in which many reſolu - 
tions taken in council were juſtly cenſurable, yet 


the paſſing any cenſure on them was never attempt · 
ed by men, who were no way partial in favour of 


the prerogative: But they underſtood well what 
our conſtitution was in that point: A reſolution in 


council was — the Sovereign's act, who, upon 
heating his counſellors deliver their opinions, forms 


his on reſolution: A counſellor may indeed be 


liable to cenſure, for what he may ſay at that board; 
but the reſolution taken there has been hitherto 
treated with a ſilent reſpect: But by this prece- 
dent, it will be hereafter ſubject to a parliamen- 
tary enquiry The Queen Was ſo deſirous to have a 
cenſure fixed on her former miniſtry, that ſhe did 
not enough conſider the wound given to the pre- 
rogative, by the way in which it was done 
After this was over, another enquiry was made 
into the force we had in Spain, at the time of the 
battle of Almanza; and it was found not to ex- 
eeed 14000 men, though the Parliament had voted 
29000 for the war in Spain. This ſeemed to be a 


_ erying ching; tragical declamations were made 


upon it: But in truth that vote had paſſed here 
only in the January before the battle of Almanza, 
which was fought on the 14th of April. Now it 
was not poſſible to levy and tranſport men in ſo 
ſhort a time: It was made appear, that all the 
88 by the Parliament for that ſervice, 
was iſſued out and applied to it, and that extraor- 
dinary diligence was uſed, both in forwarding the 
levies and in their tranſportation: They were ſent 
from Ireland, the paſſage from thence being both 
ſafeſt and quickeſt. All this, and a great deal 
more to the ſame purpoſe,// was ſaid: But it ſigni- 
fied nothing; for when reſolutions are taken up 


del beforehand; the debating concerning them is only a 


iece-of form, uſed to come at the queſtion with 


dome deceney: And there was ſo little of chat ob. 


ſerved 
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ſerved at this time, that the Duke of Buckingham 1711. 
faid in plain words, that they had the majority, = 


and would make ufe'of it, as he had obſerved done | 
by others, when they had it en their fide. So, | 
t ough no examination had been made, but into 
that | 


ingle point of the numbers at Alfnanza, pied 
cathe to a general vote, that the late Miniſtry had 
been negligent, in the management of ws | 
Spaiti, to the great 3 of the nation; and 
ey then ordered all their proceedings and votes to 
be put in an addreſs, and laid before the Queen: 
And though they had made no enquiry into the 
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expence of that war, nor into the application of the | 
money, given by the Parliament for it, yet in their 4 
ache they mentioned the great profufion of mo- | 
ney in that ſervice. This they thought would touch | 
bs the nation very ſenſibly ; and they hoped the thing N 
: would be eafily believed on their word. Proteſts were q 
le made againft every vote, in the whole progreſs of ; 
fo this matter: Some of theſe carried ſuch reflections, i 
K. on the votes of the Houſe, that they were expunged. | 
d I never ſa any thing carried on, in the Houſe A ſtrange 
a of Lords, fo little to their honour as this was; way of 
de ſome, who voted with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed proceed- 


re of it: They faid, ſomewhat was to be done, to 8 

a, juſtify the Queen's change of the Miniſtry; and 

it every thing elſewhere had been ſo welt conducted. 
ſo 35 to be above all cenſure: So the misforrune of _ 
he Almanza, being à viſible thing, they reſolved to 

e, lay the load there. The management of the pub- 
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r- lick treaſure was exact and ufexceptionable: So 
he that the ſingle misfortune of the whole war was to 
NT be magtiified ; ſome were more eaſily drawn to 
th concur in theſe votes, becauſe by the act of grace, 
ea] il! thoſe, who had been concerned in the admini- 
n- ſtration, were covered from proſecution and puniſni- 
up ment: So this was repreſented to ſome, as a com- 
y a pliment that would be very acceptable to the 
ith deen, and by which no perfon could be hurt. 
b. They loaded ſingly the Earl of Gallway, with the 
red FTA * | loſs 
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1711. loſs of the battle of Almanza, though it was re- 
c ſolved on in a council of war, and he had behaved 


himſelf in it, with all the bravery and conduct (hi 
that could. be expected from à great General, me 
and had made a good retreat, and ſecured Ca- bil 
talonia with inexpreſſible diligence. They . alſo tw 
cenſured him for not inſiſting on the point of ho- 00 
nour, in the precedence to be given to the Eng- ye 
liſh troops, as ſoon as the Portugueze army entered lai 
into Spain: But, by our treaty. with that Crown, on 
the army was to be commanded by a Portugueze th 
General; ſo it was not in his power to change the ru 
order of the army: If he had made the leaſt ſtrug- W 
gle about it, the Portugueze, who were not eaſily Wi 
or 


prevailed on to enter into Spain, would have gladly 
enough laid hold of any occaſion, which ſuch a 
' diſpute would have given them, and have turned 
back upon it: And ſo by his inſiſting on ſuch a a 
punctilio, the whole deſign would have been loſt, 
| | e had likewiſe, in our treaty with chem, yielded 
| expreſsly the point of the flag in thoſe ſeas, for 
| Which alone, on other occaſions, we have engaged 
= iin Wars; ſo he had no reaſon to conteſt a leſſer 
| 810 point: Let a cenſure was likewiſe laid on this. 
And this was the concluſion of the enquiries, made 


” = Y * 


psy the Houſe of Lords this ſeſfon. 
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Some Harley, in the Houſe of Commons, led them 

abuſes to enquire into ſome abuſes in the victualling the 

cenſured navy; They had been publickly practiſed for ma- 

0 | Houſe of NY. years, ſome have ſaid ever ſince the reſtoration: 

| Commons Ihe abuſe was viſible, but connived at, that ſeveral 
expenses might be anſwered that way: Some have W: 
| fajd, that the Captains tables were kept out of the wi 
gain made in it. Yet a member of the Houſe, who ot 
| | was a whig,. was complained of for this, and ex- M 
pelled the Houſe ; and a proſecution was ordered vr 
| againſt him: But the abuſe goes on till, as avowediy ex 
—_ as ever; here was a ſhew of zeal, and a ſeeming fo 
| diſcovery of fraudulent practices, by which the na- I liv 
op me deveives 1, fv 
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The money did not come into the Treaſury ſo 1711. 
readily as formerly, neither upon the act of fou: 
ſhillings in the pound, nor on the duty laid on 8 
malt: So, to raiſe a quick ſupply, there were two 
bills paſſed, for raiſing three millions and a half by 


two 8 the firſt of 1, 300, ooo 1. and the ſe- 
cond of two millions, to be paid back in thirty-two . 
jears; and for a fund, to anſwer. this, duties were 
laid on hops, candles, leather, cards and dice, and 
on the 4 Wa on letters. In one branch of this, 
the Houſe of Commons ſeemed to break in upon a 
rule, that had hitherto. paſſed for a. ſacred one. 
When the duty upon leather was firſt propoſed, it 
was rejected by a majority, and ſo, by their uſual 
orders, it was not to be offered again, during that 
{ſon : But after a little practice upon ſome mem- 
bers, the ſame duty was propoſed, with this varia- 
tion, that ſkins and tanned hides ſhould be ſo 
charged; this was leather in another name. The 
lotteries were ſoon filled up; ſo, by this means, 
money. came into the Treaſury: And | 
method has never yet failed of raiſing a ſpeedy ſup- 
ply... There was no more aſked, though in the be- 
ginning of this ſeſſion, the Houſe had voted a mil- 
lon. more, than theſe bills amounted. to; which 
made ſome conclude, there was a ſecret negotiation 
and proſpect of a peace. RAT I'S, 


As the Duke of Marlborough was involved in The Duke 


the general cenſure paſſed; on the former Miniſtry, 
ſo he had not the uſual compliment of thanks for 


the ſucceſſes of the former campaign: When that manded 
was moved in the Houſe of Lords, it was oppoſed our ar- 
with ſuch eagerneſs. by the Duke of Argyle and mies. 


others, that it was let fall: For this the Duke of 
Marlborough was prepared by the Queen; who, 
ypon his coming over, told him that he was not to 
expect the thanks of the two Houſes, as had been 
formerly: She added, that ſhe expected he ſhould 
live well with her Miniſters, but did not think fit 
to ſay any thing of the reaſons ſhe had, for 1 

Wm n 


indeed this 


— xſſentments, 
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1711, thoſe changes in her Miniſtry. Vet he ſhewed no 


* 


for all the ill uſage he met with; and, 


baving been much preſſed by the States and our 
other Allies, to continue in the command of the 


army, he told me, upon that account, he reſolved 


do be patient; and to ſubmit” to every thing, in or- 


der to the carrying on the war; and finding the 
Queen's prepoſſeſſion againſt his Dutchefs was not 
to be overcome, he carried a furrender of all her 
_—_ to the Queen: She was Groom of the Stole, 
had the Robes, and the Privy Purſe, in all which, 
ſhe had ſer ved with great ceconomy and fidelity to 
the Queen, and juſtice to thoſe, who dealt with 
the Crown. The Dutcheſs of Somerſet had the 
two firſt of theſe employments, and Mrs. Maſham 


_ KMIhel. 
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The Houſe of Commons found the encourage- 
ment given the Palatines, was ſo diſpleaſing to the 
people, that they ordered a committee to examine 
inte chat matter, The trüch of this ſtory was, 
that in the year 1708, about fifty Palatines, who 
were Lutherans, and were ruined, came over to 
N e Theſe were ſo effectually recommended 
to Prince George's chaplains, that the Queen al- 
lowed them a thilling a- day, and took care to have 
them tratiſported to the plantations: They, ra- 


VVioiſhed with this good reception, wrote over ſuch an 


account of it, as occaſſoned a general difpoſition 


Among all the poor of that country to come over, 


in ſearch of better fortunes: And ſome of our 
merchants, who were concerned in the plantations, 


- and knew "the advantage of bringing over great 
__ __ Aitimbers'to people thoſe deſert countries, encou- 


raged them with the promiſes of lands and ſettle- 
ments there. This being printed, and ſpread 
through thoſe parts, they canie to Holland in great 
bodies: The Anabaptiſts there were particularly 
— 17 to them, both in ſubſiſting thoſe in Hol- 
land, and in tranſporting them to England. Upon 

their coming over, the Queen relieved them a 


2 
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and great charities were ſent to ſupport them: 1711. 5 
All the tories declared againſt the good reception 


that was given them, as much as the whigs 52 
oved of it. It happened at a bad ſeaſon, fo 
was then ſold at double che ordinary price 4 


ſo the poor complained,” that ſuch charities went to 


ſupport ſtrangers, when they needed them ſo much! 
The time of our fleet's ſailing to the plantations = 
was likewiſe at a great diſtance. The Palatines ex- 
pected to be all kept together in a colony, and be- 
came very 2 ſaw that * not be 
eompaſſed : Some of them were both unactive and 
mutinous; and this heightened the dutery againſt 
them: Some Papiſts mixed among chem, and 
came over with them; but they were preſently ſent 
back. Great numbers were Fe to Ireland; hut 
moſt of them to the plantations in North America, 
here it is believed thei 

to good account. The deſign was now formed, 
to load the late Adiminiſtration all that was poſſi 
ble; ſo it was pretended, that in all that affair, 
there was a deſign againſt the Church, and to in- 
ertaſe the numbers and ſtrength of the Diſſenters. 
It has indeed paſſed for an eſtabliſhed maxim, in 
all ages, and in all governments, that the drawin 
of numbers of people to any nation, did inereaſe 
ts intrinſick ſtrength ; which is only to be meas 
ſured, by the multitude of the people; that inhabit 
and cultivate it: Let the Houſe of Commons came 
to a ſudden vote, that thoſe Who had encouraged 
and brought over the Palatines, were enemies to 
the nation: And, becauſe a letter, wrote by the 
Earl of Sunderland, in the Queen's name, to the 
council of trade, was laid before them, by which 
they were ordered to conſider of the beſt methods of 
diſpoſing of them, it was moved to lay the load of 
that matter on him, in ſome ſevere votes: Yet 
this was put off for that time; and afterwards 
by ſeveral adjournments delay'd, till at laſt it Was 
let fall. : F | 72 8 r | 
fon But 


rinduſtry will quickly rar 
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1711. But while the heat, raiſed by this enquiry, was 
ert up; the Commons paſs'd a bill to repeal the 
A bil! to act for a generel naturalization of all Proteſtants, 
— ral Which had 'paſs'd two years before; pretending 


| naturaliza- that it gave the encou ment to the Palatines to 


tion re. come over, tho none of them had made uſe of that 
Pons by act, in order to their naturalization. This was 
— up to the Lords; and the Lord Guernſey, 
and ſome others, entertained them with tragical 
declamations on the ſubject; yet, upon the firſt 
reading of the Bill, it was rejected. A bill, that 
was formerly often attempted, for diſabling mem- 
bers of he-Houſe of Commons to hold places had 
„ ST ary SETTAIETE 
A bill qua- Another bill, for qualifying members, by hav- 
lifying ing 600 l. a- year for a knight of the -ſhire, and 
__— 3904. a- year for a burgeſs, ſucceeded better: The 
fon rad. deſign of this was to exclude courtiers, military 
men, and merchants, from fitting in the Houſe 
ccf Commons, int that this being ſettled, the 
land intereſt would: be the prevailing conſideration, 
in all their conſultations. They did not extend 
theſe 3 to Scotland; it being pretended 
that eſtates there being generally ſmall, it would 
not be eaſy to find men ſo qualified, capable to 
ſerve. This was thought to ſtrike at an eſſential 
part of our conſtitution, touching the freedom of 
elections: And it had been, as often as it was at- 
tempted, oppoſed; by the Miniſtry; though it had 
a- fair appearance 4 ſecuring liberty, when all was 
| lodged with men of eſtates : | Yet our gentry was 
become ſo ignorant, and ſo corrupt, that many 
apprehended the ill effects of this; and that the in- 
tereſt of trade, which indeed ſupports that of the 
land, would neither be underſtood nor regarded. 
But the new Miniſters reſolved to be popular with 
thoſe who promoted it; ſo it | nan and was much 
8 as a main part of our ſecurity for tho 
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Another bill paſſed, not much to the honour of 1711. 


thoſe who promoted it, for the importation of tjge 


French wine: The intereſt of the nation lay againſt An act for 


this ſo viſibly, that nothing but the delicate pa 
ates of thoſe, who loved that liquor, could have 
carried ſuch a motion through the two houſes. But, 
though the bill paſs'd, it was like to have no ef- 
fe: For it was provided, that the wine ſhould 
be imported in neutral veſſels; and the King of 
France had forbid it to be exported, in any veſſels 
but his own: it ſeems he reckoned, that our de- 
fire of drinking his wine, would carry us to take 
it on ſuch terms, as he ſhould preſcribe. In the 
Houfe of Commons there appeared a new combi- 
nation of tories, of the higheſt- form, who thought 
the court was yet in ſome management with the 
whigs, and did not come up to their heighth, 
which they imputed to Mr. Harley; ſo they be- 
gan to form themſelves in oppoſition to him, and ex- 
preſſed their jealouſy of him on ſeveral. occaſions, 


5 French 
wine. 


ſometimes publickly. But an odd accident, that An at- 
had almoſt been fatal, proved happy to him; it tempt on 


{ell out on the 8th of March the day of the Queen's 
acceſſion to the Crown: One Guiſcard, who was 
an abbot in France, had for ſome enormous crimes 
made his eſcape out of that kingdom; he printed 
formal ſtory of a deſign he was laying, to raiſe a 
general inſurrection in the ſouthern parts oſ France 
(in conjunction with thoſe, who were then up in 
the Cevennes) for recovering their ancient liberties, 
a well as for reſtoring the edicts in favour of the 


Huguenots: And he ſeemed very zealous for pub- 


lick liberty. He inſinuated himſelf fo into the 
Duke of Savoy, that he recommended him to our 
court, as a man capable of doing great ſer vice: 
He ſeemed forward to undertake any thing, that 
he might be put on; he had a penſion aſſigned 
him for ſome years, but it did not anſwer his ex- 
pence; ſo when he was out of hope of getting it 
increaſed, he wrote to one at the Court of France, 


Harley by 
Guiſcard. 


do 
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1711. to offer his ſer vice there; and it was 
e the Queen's —— ler K 


had tried, by all the ways that he could con- 


drive, to be admitted to ſpeak with her in pri: 


1 44 v7 


vate ; which he had atte that very morning: 
but his letter being opened at the poſt-houſe, and 


brought to the cabinet council, a meſſenger wa; | 


ſent from the council, to ſeize on him. He found 


him walking in St. James Park; and having 


diſarmed him, carried him to the Lords, who were 


then ſitting: As he waited without, before he was | 
called in, he took up a penknife, which lay among | 


er in a.ftandiſh; when he was queſtioned upon 
letter, he defired to ſpeak in private with Se- 
St. John, who fefuſed it; and he being 

pico our of tx each whereas Harley fate neat 
he ſtruck him in the breaſt with the pen- 
knife, n and indeed 


_ wounded bim as much as could be done, with fo 

' {mall a todl. The other counſellors drew their 
words, and ſtabbed Guiſcard in ſeveral places; 
Aud their (attendants being called in, »they dragged 
im out. Harley's wound was preſently ſearch- 
e appeared to be a ſlight one, yet he was long 


wound in his back, till it 


in the — is hands: ſome imputed this to an 
ill habit body; others thought it was an arti. 
fice, to make it ſeem more dangerous than indecd 


it was. Guiſcard's wounds were deeper, and not eafi 


ly managed; for at firſt he was fullen, and ſeemed 
reſolved to die; yet after a day, he ſubmitted him- 
felf to the ſurgeons : But did not complain of a 

= and of 
that he died. It was not wh what particular 


were in his letter, for various re orts' went of it; 


nor was it known what he confeſſet. 

This accident was of great uſe to Harley; ; for 
the party formed againſt him, was aſhamed to 
puſh a man, who was thus aſſaſſinated by one, that 


was ſtudying to recommend himſelf to the Court of 
France, and * was believed to have formed a 


deſign 


he WM deſign againſt the Queen's perſon. Her health 157 T. 
he — this time much ſhaken. She had three fits he 
n. of an ague; the laſt was a ſevere one: but the pro- 
ri. ges of che diſeaſe was ffopped by the har. 
g: The tories continued ſtill to purſue the memory A deſign 
nd of King William; they complained of the grants nr W.. 
2; made by him, though theſe were far ſhort of thoſe, km, 
ind that had been made by King Charles the ſecond 3 grants 
ing but chat they might diſtinguiſn between thoſe, miſcarries. 
ere whom they intended to favour, and others, againſt = 

va; hem 11 were ws they brought 2 em- 

no Wl powering ſome ns to examine e grants 

>. — 22 him, and to report bath the value of 

Se- dem, and the conſiderations upon which they were 

ing i made: This was the method, that had ſucceeded 

car wich them before, with relation to Ireland ; fo the 

en- bringing in this bill was looked on, as a ſure ſtep, 

ed ber carrying the reſumption of all the grants, 

fo Wl that they had a mind to make void. When it 

heir vas brought up to the Lords, the deſign appeared 

es; obe an unjuſt malice againſt the memory of our 

ged Wl deliverer, and againſt, thoſe, Who had ſerved him 
ch · Wl beſt; fo upon the firſt reading of the bill, it was 
an 

ti 

lee 
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Their malice turned next againſt. the Earl of Enquiries 

. Godolphin : They found, that the ſupplies. given c the 
d Wl by Parliament were not all returned, and the acc. 

alt- counts of many millions were not yet paſſed in the 

ned Wl Exchequer; ſo they paſſed a vote, that the ac» 

im- counts of thirty-five millions yet ſtood Out,, This 

f a Nusa vaſt ſum; but to make it up, ſome accounts 

| of n bing Charles's time were thrown into the heap; 

lars che Lord Ranelagh's accounts of the former reign. 

it; vere the greateſt part; and it appeared, that in no 

| ume accounts were ſo regularly brought up, as in 

for the Queen's reign. Mr. Bridges's accounts, of four- 

to ten or fifteen millions, were the great item, of 

that which, not above half a million was paſſed: But 

t of ¶ there were accounts of above eleven millions brought 

d a In, though not paſs'd in form, through the great 


caution 
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2712. caution and exactneſs of the-Duke of Newcafll, 
ct whoſe office they were to pals ; and he was very 


flow, and would allow nothing, without hearin 
counſel on every article. The truth is, the method; 


of paſſing accounts were ſo ſure, that they were 


| very ſlow; and'it was not poſſible for the proper 
. 1 officers to find time and leiſure to paſs the ac. 


counts that were already in their hands. Upon 
this, though the Earl of Godolphin had managed 


the treaſury, with an uncorruptneſs, fidelity, and 


diligence, that were ſo unexceptionable, that it 


was not poſſible to fix any cenſure on his admini- 


tration; yet, becauſe many accounts ſtood out, 


they paſſed ſome angry votes on that: But fince 
nothing had appeared, in all the examination they 
had made, that reflected on him, or on any of the 
Whigs, they would not conſent to the motion that 


was made, for printing that report; for by that, it 


who had ſerved ill. 


would have appeared, who had ſerved well, and 
When this ſeſſion drew near an end, ſome were 


concerned to find that a body, choſen ſo much by 


the zeal and influence of the clergy, ſhould have 


done nothing for the good of the church; fo it 
being apparent, that in the ſuburbs of London, 
there were about 200,000 people more, than could 


poſſibly worſhip God in 5 churches built _ 
upon a meſſage to them from the Queen (to whic 
the riſe was given by an addreſs — her from the 
Convocation) they voted that fifty more churches 
ſhould be builtz and laid the charge of it upon 
that part of the duty on coals, that had been re- 
2 building of St. Paul's, which was now 


The Dau- In the beginning of April, che Dauphin and the 


* 4 
ins 


Emperor both died of the ſmall pox ; the firſt on 


death, and the third, the ſecond on the ſixth of the month: 
the Em. Time will ſhew what influence the one or the other 
will have on publick affairs. The Flectors were 
all reſolved to chuſe King Charles Emperor. A 


peror's. 


little 
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hide before the Emperor's death, two great affairs 1717. 
were fully ſettled; the differences between tha. 
Court and the Duke of Savoy were compoſed, to 
the Duke's ſatisfaction: The other was of more 
importance; offers of amneſty and conceſſions were 
ſent to the malecontents in Hungary, wikh which 
they were ſo well ſatisfied, that a full peace was 
like to follow on it: And, leſt the news of the 
Emperor's death ſhould be any ſtop to that ſet- 
tlement, it was kept up from them, till a body of 
10,000 came in and delivered up their arms, with 
the fort of Caſſaw, and took an oath of obedience 
r which was the firſt notice they 
had of Joſeph's death. > THREE 
The effects of this will probably go farther, than War 
barely to the quieting of Hungary + For the King breaking 
| of Sweden, the Crim Tartar, and the agents 'of + gt 
France had ſo animated the Turks againſt the Turk and 
Muſcovites ; that tho the Sultan had no mind to che Czar. 
engage in a new war, till the affairs of that em- 
pire ſhould be put in a better ſtate; yet he was 
ſo apprehenſive of the Janizaries, chat, much againſt 
his Owen inclinations, he was brought to declare war 
againſt the Czar: But both the Czar and he ſeemed 
| inclined-to accept the mediation, that was offered 
dy England and by the States; to which very prof 
bably che Turks may the more eaſily be brought, 
when they ſee no hope of any advantage to be made, 
from/the diſtractions in 'Hungary. * 
It did not yet appear, what would be unſlertaken 
bn eicher ſide in Spain: King Philip had not >a 
opened the campaign; but it was given out, that 
great preparations were made for a ſiege :' On the 
aher hand, King Charles had great re-inforce- . 
ments ſent him; fo that his force was reckoned. not 
inferior to King Philip's : Nor was it yet known, 
what-reſolutions he had taken, fince he received the 
news of the Emperor's death. © _— 
The campaign was now opened on both ſides in 
the — though later than was intended: 
Yor. IV. e The 
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1711. The ſeaſon continued long ſo rainy, that all the 


Mays in thoſe parts were impracticable: Nothing 
Vas yet attempted on either ſide; both armies lay 

. near one another; and both were ſo well poſted, 
1 that no attack was yet made: And this Was the 
1 pPreſent ſtate of affairs abroad, at the end of May, 
At home Mr. Harley was created Earl of Oxford, 

and then made Lord High Treaſurer, and had now 

the ſupreme favour: The ſeſſion of Parliament was 

not yet at an end. There had been a great pro- 

ject carried on, for a trade into the South Sea; 


SS. S P. S See . 


' 4 
| and a fund was projected, for paying the intereſt 
| of nine millions; that were in arrear for our marine 
| affairs. | e ee e 
| The Con- From our temporal concerns, I turn to give an b 
vocation account of thoſe, which related to the church: The 75 
N Convocation of the province of Canterbury was e 
opened, the 1 ſame day in a 
which the Parliament met: And Atterbury was 0 
choſen Prolocutor. Soon after, the Queen lent a (1 
licence to the Conyocation, empowering them to Ji 
| enter upon ſuch conſultations, as the preſent. ſtate I 


of the church required, and particularly to conſider WM ® 
of ſuch matters, as ſhe ſhould: lay before them; 
limiting them to a quorum, that the Archbiſhop b; 
of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, or the a 
Biſhop of. Bath. and Wells ſhould-be preſent, and il © 
agree to their reſolutions,” With this licence, there i 
was a letter directed to the Archbiſhop, in which I U. 
the Convocation was ordered to lay before the Queen I ** 
an account of the late exceſſive. growth of infidelity WM ** 
and hereſy among us; and to conſider how to re- il ©* 
dreſs abuſes in excommunications; how rural deans Wl n 
might be made more effectual; how terriers might be 6 
made and preſerved more exactiy 3. and how the W 7 
abuſes in licences, for marriage; might be corrected. I 4. 
Excepti- In, this whole matter, neither the Archbiſhop 


lice 0 che nor any of the Biſhops were ſo much as con- 

icence | : R | 

ſent them ſulted withz and ſome things in the licence were Mi 
new: The Archbiſhop, was not named the Preſi- 7 


ett . 71 e dent 


* 


of Queen ANNE. ” | 


of ſickneſs, and then the Archbiſhop had named 


in that caſe, the Convocation was limited to his 
commiſſaries, which ſtill lodged the preſidentſhip 
and the negative with the Archbiſhop : This was 
according to the primitive pattern, to limit the 
| clergy of a province to do nothing, without the con- 
ſent of the Metropolitan; but it was a thing new 
ſt and unheard-of, to limit the Convocation to any 
of their own body, who had no deputation from 
the Archbiſhop. So a report of this being made, 
by a committee that was appointed to ſearch the 
| records, it was laid before the Queen: And ſhe 
ſent us a meſſage to let us know, that ſhe did not 


intend, that thoſe whom ſhe had named to be f 


the quorum, ſhould either preſide or have a nega- 


tive upon our deliberations, though the contrary _ 


an 

he 

vas 

in 

Nas 

7 5 was plainly inſinuated in the licence. The Arch- 
i: bilhop was ſo ill of the gout, that after our firſt 
Ger 9 1 he could come no more to us; ſo was 
m; de Biſhop of London: Upon which, the Biſhop of 
hop Bath and Wells, ſeeing how invidiouſly he was 
oh diſtinguiſhed from his brethren, in which he had not 
and been conſulted, pretended ill health; and we were 
here WI © 4 ſtand, till a new; licence was ſent us, in which 
hich 
ueen 


were newly conſecrated, and had been in ho func- 
tions in the church before: So the Queen not 
only paſſed over all the Biſhops, made in King 
William's reign, but a great many of thoſe s 
by herſelf, and ſet the two laſt in a diſtinction 
above all their brethren. All this was directed by 
Atterbury, who had the confidence of the chief 
Miniſter; and becauſe the other Biſhops had main- 
ained a good correſpondence. with the former 
Miniſtry, it was thought fit to put marks of the 
WG Queen's 


dent of the Convocation, as was uſual in former 1711. 
licences 3 and in theſe, the Archbiſhop's preſence wy 
and conſent alone was made neceſſary except in caſe - 


ſome Biſhops to preſide, as his commiſſaries: And 


the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Briſtol, and St. Davids A new li- 
were added to be of the quorum. The two laſt nee. 
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ih whom her royal favour and truſt was lo 


we es of e Mig 


1711; Queen's diſtruſt upon them, that it might appear, 

ved 
: | 22 K T : | : Oo g 
___ 8 The convocation entred on the conſideration of 


drawn for the matters referred to them by the Queen: And 


che Queen. 4 Committee was appointed, to draw a repreſen- 


ration of the preſent ſtate of the church, and of 
religion among us; but after ſome heads were agreed 
on, Atterbury procured, that the drawing of this 
might be left to him: And he drew up a moſt 
virulent declamation, defaming all the adminiſtra- 
tion from the time of the revolution : Into this he 
brought many impious principles and practices, 
that had been little heard of or known, Kat were 
now to be publiſhed, if this ſhould be laid before 
the Queen. The lower houſe agreed to his draught; 
but the Biſhops laid it aſide, and ordered another 
repreſentation to be drawn, in more general and 
more modeſt terms. It was not ſettled, which of 
theſe draughts ſhould be made uſe of, or whether 
ary repreſentation at all ſhould be made to the 
Queen : For it was known, that the deſign in 
aſking one was only to have an aſperſion caſt, both 


on the former Miniftry and on the former reign. | 


Several proviſions were prepared, with relation to 
the other particulars in the _— letter: But 

none of theſe were agreed to by both houſes. 
Whiſton An incident happened, that diverted their thoughts 
_ to another marter : Mr. Whiſton, the profeſſor of 
aum, Mathematicks in Cambridge, a learned man, of 
: a ſober and exemplary life, but much ſet on hunt- 
ing for paradoxes, fell on the reviving the Arian 
Hereſy, though he pretended to differ from Arius, 
in ſeveral particulars: Yet upon the main he was 
a partly Apollinarift, partly Arian ; for he thought 
the Nous or Word was all the ſoul that acted in our 
Saviour's e He found his notions favoured by 


the apoſtolical eonſtitutions; fo he reckoned them 


a part, and the chief part of the canon of the 
ſcriptures. For theſe tenets, he was cenſured at 
Cambridge, and expelled the univerſity : 1 
2 1210 | 1 a} at, 
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of Queen Anne, _ 1 
wat, he wrote à vindication of himſelf and his 1711, 
doctrine, and dedicated it to the Convocation, pro.’... 
ys larger work on theſe ſubjects. The un- 
conteſted way of proceeding in ſuch a caſe was, that 
the Biſnop of the dioceſe, in which he lived, 
ſhould cite him into his court, in order to his convie- 
tion or cenſure, from whoſe ſentence an appeal lay to 
the Archbiſhop, and from him to the Crown: Or 
the Archbiſhop might proceed in the firſt inſtance 
in a court of audience: But we ſaw no clear pre- 
cedents, of any proceedings in Convocation, white 
the Juriſdiction was conteſted; a reference made 
by the high commiſſion to the Convocation, where 
the party ſubmitted to do penance, being the on} 
precedent that appeared in hiſtory ; and even of 
this we had no record: So that it not being 
thought a clear warrant for. our proceeding, we 
were at a ſtand. The act, that ſettled the courſe 
of appeals in King Henry the eighth's time, made 
no mention of ſentences in Conyocation ; and yet, 
by the act in the firſt of Queen Elizabeth, that 
defined what ſhould be judged hereſy, that judg- 
ment was declared to be in the Crown: By al this 
(which the Archbiſhop laid before the Biſhops in 
aletter, that he wrote to them on this occaſion) it 


ſeemed doubtful, whether the Convocation could, 


in the firſt inſtance, proceed againſt a man for he- 

teſy: And their proceedings, if they were not 

warranted by law, might involve them in a præ- 

munire. So the upper houſe, in an addreſs, prayed 

the Queen to aſk the opinions of the judges, and 

ſuch others, as ſhe thought fit, concerning theſe 

doubts, that they might know how the law ſtood 

in this matter. 1 „ hue diffe- 
Eight of the judges, with the attorney and ſo- rent opi- 

kcitor-general, gave their opinion, that we had a nions of 

juriſdiction, K might proceed in ſuch a caſe; but 3 eu 

brought no expreſs law nor precedent to ſupport — OE 

their opinion: They only obſerved, that the Jaw- poger of 

books ſpoke of 'the Convocation, as * juriſ- the Con- 

or 'Y - iction; vocation. 


\ 
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1711. diction, and they did not ſee that it was ever taken 
om them: They were alſo of opinion, that an 
appeal lay from the ſentence of Convocation to 
the Crown; but they reſerved; to themſelves a 
power to change their mind, in caſe, upon an ar- 
; AGES that might be made for a prohibition, they 
ould ſee cauſe. for it. Four of the judges were 
poſitively of a contrary, opinion, and maintained 
it from the ſtatutes made at the reformation. The 
Queen, having received theſe different opinions, 


ſent them to the Archbiſhop, to be laid before the 


two houſes of Convocation 3 and, without taking 
Any notice of the diverſity between them, ſhe wrote 
_ that, there being now no doubt to be made of 
| dur judiſdiction, ſhe did expect, that we ſhould 
| proceed in the matter before us. In this it was 


| Viſible, that thoſe who adviſed the Queen to write 
that letter, confidered more their own humours 
| 5 than her honour. Let two great doubts ſtill re- 
= mained, even ſuppoſing; we had a juriſdiction: 
al Ihe firſt was, of whom the court was to be com- 


poſed; whether only of the Biſhops,” or what ſhare | 


| | the lower houſe had in this judiciary authority : The 
= bother was, by what delegates, in caſe of an ap- 
99 ſentence was to be examined: Were no 
ziſhops to be in the court of delegates? or was 
the ſentence of the Archbiſhop and his twenty- 
one ſuffragan Biſhops, with the clergy of the pro- 
vince, to be 5 by the Archbihop of Tork 
and his three ſuffragan Biſhops ? | Theſe: difficultics 
appearing to be ſo great, the Biſhops reſolved to 
begin with that, in which they had, by the Queen's 
licence, an undiſputable authority; which was to 
1 examine and cenſure the bock, and to ſee if his 
daoccttine was not «contrary to the Scriptures, and 
the firſt four General Councils, Which is the mea- 


Whiſton's ſome. propoſitions from his book, Which ſeem- 


doctrines „ Alain. | 2 R 
condemn-· ed n to be the reviving of Arianiſm; and 


lured them as ſuch, Theſe they ſent Wes! 
R a me 


en 5111 
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the Lower Houſe, who, though they excepted to 1711. 
one propoſition, yet conſured the reſt in the ſan 
manner. This the Archbiſhop (being then diſa- 
bled by the gout) ſent by one of the Biſhops to the 
Queen for her aſſent, who promiſed to conſider of 
it: But to end the matter at once, at their next 
meeting in winter, no anſwer being come from the 
Queen, two Biſhops were ſent to aſk it; but ſhe. 
could not tell what was become of the paper, which 
the Archbiſhop had ſent her; ſo a new extract of 
the cenſure was again ſent: to her: But ſhe has not 
yet thought fit to ſend any anſwer to it. So Whiſ- 
ton's affair ſleeps, though he has publiſhed a large 
vork in four volumes in octavo, juſtifying his doc- 
tine, and maintaining the canonicalneſs of the apo- 
ſlolieal conſtitutions, preferring their authority not 
only to the epiſtles, but even to the goſpels. In 
this laſt I do not find he has made any proſelytes, 
tough he has ſet himſelf much to: ſupport that pa- 

The Lower Houſe would not enter into the con- 
lideration. of the repreſentation, ſent down to them 


f 


| by 4he:Biſhops; ſo-none was agreed on, to be pre- 


ſented. to the Queen: But both were printed, and 

ſevere reflections were made, in ſeveral tracts, on 

that which was drawn by the Lower Houſe, or ra- 

ther by Atterbury. The Biſhops went through all 

the matters, recommended to 2 by the Queen; 

and drew up a ſcheme of regulations on them all: 

But neither were theſe agreed to, by the Lower 

Houle, for their ſpirits were ſo exaſperuted, that 
nothing ſent by the Biſhops could be agreeable to 

them. At laſt the ſeſſion of Parliament and Convo- 

Gion came to an ene | 7 

The laſt thing ſettled by the Parliament was, the an act for 
creating a new fund for a trade in the. South Sea: the South- 
There was a great debt upon the navy, occaſioned Sea trade. 
partly, by the deficiency of the funds Ons for 

the ſervice at ſea, but chiefly by the neceſſity of ap- 

plying ſuch ſupplies as were given, without appro- 

4 1 priating 


3 
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1517; | priating clauſes, to the ſervice abroad; where it 


Reflec- 
tions on 
the old 
Miniſtry 
fully clear- 
ed. 


* 
13 ” 


aas impoſſible to carry it on by credit, without ready 


money, ſo it was judged neceſſary to let the debt of 
the navy run on upon credit: This had riſen up to 
ſeveral millions; and the diſcount on the navy- bills 
ran high. All this debt was thrown into one ſtock; 
and 5 fund was formed, for paying the intereſt at 6 
en e e 41 | 5 

The flatterers of the new Miniſters made great 
ule of this, to magnify them, and to aſperſe the old 
Miniftry : But a fall report of that matter was ſoon 
after publiſhed, by which it appeared, that the pub- 
liek; money had — managed with the utmoſt fi- 


delity and frugality; and it was made evident, that 


when there was not money enough to anſwer all the 
expence of the war, it was neceſſary to apply it to 
that, which preſſed moſt, and where ha ſervice 
could not be carried on by credit: So this debt was 
contracted by an inevitable neceſſity z and all reaſo- 


nable perſons were fully ſatisfied with this account 


of the. matter. The Earl of Godolphin's unble- 


_ miſhed integrity was ſuch, that no imputation of 


liament. This was aggravate 


any fort could be faſtened on him; ſo, to keep up a 
clamour, they reflected on the expence he had run 
the nation into, upon the early ſucceſſes in the year 
76 which were very juſtly acknowledged, and 
cleared in the ſucceeding ſeſſion, as was formerly 
told: But that was now revived; and it was ſaid to 
be an- invaſion of the great right of the Commons in 
giving ſupplies, to enter on deſigns and to engage 
che nation in an expence, not | poten for by Par- 

with many tragical 


_ expreſſions, as a ſubyerſion of the conſtitution; ſo 


with this, and that of the thirty-five millions, of 
which the accounts were not yet paſſed, and ſome 


other particulars, they made an inflatning addreſs 
do the Queen, at the end of the ſeſſions. And this 


was artificially ſpread through the nation, by which 
weaker minds were ſo poſſeſſed, that ĩt was not eaſy to 


undeceive them, even by the fulleſt and cleareſt evi- 


dences; 
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dentes ; the nation ſeemed ſtill infatuated beyond 17 


the power of conviction. With this the ſeſſion end- 


ed, and all conſidering perſons had a very melan- 


choly proſpect; when they faw what might be ap- 
chended from the two ſeſſions, that were yet to 
come of the ſame Parliament. | | 


I now turn to affairs abroad. The buſineſs of Affairs in 
Spain had been ſo much preſſed from the throne, Spain. 


and ſo much infiſted on all this ſeſſion, and the 


Commons had given 1, 300, ooo I. for that ſer- 


vice (a ſum far beyond all that had been ted in 


any preceding ſeſſion) ſo that it was expected, mat- 


ters would have been carried there in another man- 
ner than formerly. The Duke of Argyle was ſent 
to command the Queen's troops there, and he ſeem- 


ed full of heat: But all our hopes failed. The 


Duke of Vendeme's army was in fo ill a condition, 
that if Starembergh had been ſupported, he pro- 


miſed himſelf great advantages: It does not yet ap- 


pear what made chis to fail; for the Parliament has 
not yet taken this into examination. It is certain 


the Duke of Argyle did nothing ; neither he nor 


lis troops were once named, during the whole cam- 
paign; he wrote over very heavy complaints, that 
he was not ſupported, by the fal of the remit- 
tances, that he expected: But what ground there 


| was for that, does not yet appear: for, though he 
afterwards came over, he was very filent, and ſeem- 


ed in a good underſtanding with the Miniſters. 
Starembergh drew out his forces; and the two armies 
lay for ſome time looking on one another, without 
coming to any action: Vendome ordered a ſiege to 
be. Jai to two ſtnall places, but without ſucceſs, 
That of Cardona was perſiſted in obſtinately, till near 
the end of December, and then Starembergh fent 
ſome bodies to raiſe the fiege, who ſucceeded ſo well in 


their attempt, that they killed 2000 of the mae | 
lee 


and forced their camp; fo that they not only raiſed 
the fiege, but made themſelves maſters of the ene- 
mies artillery, ammunition, and baggage ; and the 


3 Duke 


8 * 


„„ _ 
1711. Duke of Vendome's army was ſo, diminiſhed, that if 


The elec- We had expreſſed for retrieving matters on that ſide. 


„ S 


tion of The Emperor's death, as it preſently opened to 


Sue, King Charles the ſucceſſion to the hereditary domi- 
de Fuse, nions z ſo 2 diſpoſition appeared unanimouſly, 


Tor, a among all the Electors, to chuſe him Emperor: 


E e for in Flanders we could do nothing. 


* 
A 4 * 


that he was reſolyed to preſs forward; but upon 


e ͤ 


the capitulations; great . were made to 
hem, to receive deputies from the Electors of Ba- 
Varia and Cologne; but they, were rejected, for 
they were under the Ban of t e empire; nor were 
they pleaſed, with, the interpoſition of the Pope's 
Nuntio, who gave them much trouble in that mat- 
ex. but: they perſiſted in refuſing to admit them. 
rancfort lay ſo near the frontier 3 0 empire, that 
it was apprehended,” the French might have made 
an attempt that way; for they drew ſome detach- 
V ments 
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ments "II ale army in Flanders, to encreaſe their 1711. | 
forces on the Rhine. This obliged Prince Eugene 
after he, in conjunction with the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, had opened the campaign in Flanders, to 
draw off a detachment from thence, and march 
with it towards the Rhine; and there he command- 
ed the imperial army; and came in good time, to 
ſecure the Electors at Francfort ; who being now 
lafe, from the fear of any inſult, went on ſlowly in 
all chat they thought fit to propoſe, previous to an 
election; and concluded unanimouſly to chuſe 
Charles, who was now declared Emperor by the 
name of Charles the Sixth: He went from Milan 
to Inſpruck, and from thence to Francfort, where 
he was crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. Thus 
that matter was happily ended, and n no en hap- 
pened on:the. Rhine all this 

The Duke of Marlborough's 7 5 was not only The Duke 
weakened by the detachment, that Prince Eugene of Marl- 
carried: to the Rhine, but by the calling over 5000 4 
men of the beſt bodies of his army, for an expedi- Penn 
tion deſigned by ſea; fo that the French were ſu - lines. 

nor to him in number: They lay behind lines, . 

were looked on as ſo ſtrong, that the forcing them 

was thought an impracticable thing; and it was 

fai, that Villars had wrote to the French King, 

chat he had put a Ne plus ultra to the Duke of 

Marlborough: But, contrary to all expectation, he 

did ſo amuſe Villars with feint motions, 1 at laſt, 

8 to the ſurprize of all Europe, he paſſed che lines 
near Bouchain, without the loſs of a man. 

This raiſed his Character, beyond all that 55 had 
done: formerly z the defign was ſo well laid, and : 
4 was ſo happily executed, that in all mens: opinions, 

* it paſſed for a maſter· piece of military ſkill; the ho- 
<a nour.of it falling entirely on the Duke of Marlbo- 
wi rough; no other perſon having any ſhare, except in 
= the execution. When our army was now ſo happi- 
b. I/ got within the F rench lines, che Dutch deputies 
wh 9 the — the F * and e 
attle, 


| 
l 
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battle, fince this furprize had put them in no ſmall 
— diſorder. The Duke: of Marlborough differed from 
them, be thought there might be too much danger 
in that attempt; the Army was much cn, = wh 


fo long a march, in which their cavalry had been 
eight and forty hours on horſe-back, alighting only 
twice, about an hour at a time, to feed their horſes; 


kor they marched eleven leagues in one day: The 


French were freſn; and our army was in no condi- 


tion to enter upon Action, till ſome time was allow 


He be- 
ſie ged 
Doucbain. 


ed for refreſhment : And the Duke of Marlborough 


thought chat, in caſe of a misfortune, their being 


within the French lines might be fatal. 

- He propoſed the g Bouchain; which he 

thought might obli rench to endeavour to 
raiſe the ſiege; an nn, might give occaſion to 

their fighting on more -equal terms ; or it would 


7+ bring: both a diſreputation and a diſheartening on 


' '» their army, if a Sire of ſuch importance ſhould be 


taken in their licht: Both the Dutch Geputics and 


a Mis 4144 


pet they ſubmitted to him in the matter: It foemed 


. N l to take a place, ſituated in a morals, 


belt of a ſuperior arm 


1 fortified, with a riſon in it, in the 
e French lay with- 
a mile af them: There was alſo great danger 
rom the excurſions, that the ur Bug of Valen- 
citnnes and Condé might make, to cut off their 
viſions, which were to come to them from 
Tournay. All about the Duke ſtudied to divert 
him from ſo dangerous an undertaking; ſince a 
misfortune in his conduct would have furniſhed his 
ee with the advantages, that they waited for. 
was ſenſible of all this, yet he had laid the 


ſcheme ſo well, that he reſolved to venture on it: 


The French tried to throw. more men into the 
lace, by a narrow cauſeway. through the morals, 
he took his meaſures ſo well, that he was 
guarded againſt every ching: He lan what the 
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with unuſual application, and was more fatigued in 1711. 
the courſe of ſrege, than he had been at ay Gy 
time, during the whole war. He carried on the 
trenches, and by his batteries and bombs the place 
was foon laid in ruins. Villars ſeemed to be very 
buſy, but to no urpoſe; yet, ſeeing he could not 
niſe che ſiege, he tried to yt Trize . Do but 
they diſcovered 2 deſign forced the body 
that was ſent thither, to Wer in all haſte. After 
an r from the ope . the trenches, the 
Bouchain capitula and could have And took 
no hitter terms than to be made prifoners of war. it. 
As this was reckoned the moſt cy thing 
in the whole hiſtory of the war,' fo the — 5 of it 
was nn to belong wholly to the Duke of 
RO ; as the — of a mifcarriage in it 
muſt have fallen fingly on him. Villars's 25 on 
this occafion was much cenſured; but it was 
proved by the King of France: And wirh this 


campaign ended in thoſe parts. 


action happened at ſea, for the Prench had An expe- 

no fleet out: An expedition was deſigned by fea 8 
for taking Quebec and Placentia 3 and for that end, 4 
3000 men were brought from Flanders: Hill, 
who was brother to the favourite, had the com- 
mand. There was a ftrong ſquadron of men of 

war ordered, to ſecure the tranſport fleet; the 
br farniſhed from hence with proviſions, ohly 
for three months; but they defigned to take in a 
ſecond: —_— at New England. A commiſſioner 
of the victualling chen 101 me, he could not guefs 
what made ONT be ſent out 10 ill furnifhed ; for 
they had Rftores, lying on their hands, for a full 
fupply. "They . ** after the end of the 
Seſhon, and had a quick paffage to New England; 
but were forced ro'ſtay many weeks ou that cout, 
before they could be fu * with provifions : 
They failed near te end of Auguſt into the river 
of Cattada, which was thirty miles broad: But 


* wers in ferved Wh pilots ; and xt that feaſon 


ſtorms - 


33+ 
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ſtorms were ordinary in thoſe arts: One of theſe 
Wa broke upon them, by which: ſeveral. ſhips. were 
It miſcar- gyerſet, and about 2500 men were loſt. - Thus the 


deſign of Quebeck miſcarried; and their proviſions 
were too ſcanty, to venture an attempt on Placen- 
tia: So they returned home unproſperous. 


This was a great mortification to the new Mini- 


ſtry ; it being their firſt undertaking, ill projected, 


and worſe executed, in every ſtep of it: It was the 


more liable to cenſure, becauſe. at the very. time, 


 - .- that the old Miniſtry were charged with entring on 
. deſigns, that had not been laid before the Parlia- 


Affairs in 


ment, and for. which no ſupplies had been given, 
they projected this, even while a Seſſion was yet 
going on, without communicating it to the Parlia- 
ment; whereas, what the former Miniſtry had done 
this way, was upon emergents, and ſucceſſes, after 
the end of the Seſſion: But this matter has not yet 
been brought under a parliamentary examination, 


ſo the diſcoveries, that may be made if that hap- 


s, muſt be referred to their proper place. 


enn This was the ſtate of our affairs during this 
Campaign; the merchants complained of great 


s made at ſea, by the ill management of con- 
ZI... o ad ond om os 
The war be the Turk and the Czar came 


Turkey. to a quick end; The Czar advanced with his army 


* - 4 
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ſo far into Moldavia, that he was cut off from his 


9 An engagement ſollowed, in which 
oth ſides pretended they had the advantage. It is 
certain, the Czar found he was reduced to. great 
extremities; for he propoſed, in order to a peace, 
to ſurrender Azuph, with ſome. other places, and 
demanded that the King of Sweden might be ſent 
home to his own country: The Grand Visier vas 
glad to arrive. at ſo ſpeedy a concluſion of the war; 
and, notwithſtanding the great oppoſition made by 
the King of Sweden, he concluded a. peace with the 
Muſcovite, not withour ſaſpicion of his being cor- 

ke King of Snede be 
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ing highly offended at this, charged the Grand Vi- 17 


zier, for neglecting the great advantages he hade 
over the Czar, ſince he and his whole army were at 


mercy; and he prevailed ſo far at the Port, that 
upon it the Grand Vizigg was depoſed, and there 
was an appearance of a war ready to break out the 
next year: For the Czar delayed the rendrin 
Auph and the other places agreed to be deliver 


up; pretending that the King of Sweden was not 


ſent home, according to agreement; yet to pre- 
vent a new war, all the places were at length de- 
livered up: What effect this may have, muſt be 


Towards the end of the year the Danes and And ia 


ſolving to beſiege Stralzund; but every thing ne- 
ceſſary for a ſiege came fo ſlowly from Denmark, 
that no progreſs was made, though the troops lay 
near the place, for ſome months; and in that time 
the Swedes landed a conſiderable body of men in 


the iſle of Rugen : At laſt the beſiegers, being in 
want of every thing, were forced to raiſe the ſige, 


and to retire from that neighbourhood, in the be- 
ginning of January. They ſate down next before 
Wiſmar, but that attempt likewiſe miſcarried, 


which rendered the conduct of the King of Den- 


mark very contemptible; who thus obſtinately car- 
ried on a war (at a time that a plague {wept awa 

a third part of the people of Copenhagen) witt 
as little conduct as ſucceſs. Having thus given a 
hort view of affairs abr: 


T rome next to give the beſt account I can, of a Harley 
ſecret and important tranſaction at home: The made an 
Miniſters now found, how hard it was to reſtore 8 and 
credit, and by conſequence to carry on the wary 5... c.... 


Mr. Harley's wound gave the Queen the occaſion, 
which ſhe ſeemed to be waiting for; upon his re- 
covery ſhe; had created him an Earl, by a double 
title of Oxford and Mortimer. Preambles to pa- 


tents of honour uſually carry in them a ſhort ac- 


10 | I count 
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| Saxons-/broke in by concert upon Pomerania, re- Pomers- 
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ess of the perſon advanced: But his preamble 


was very - pompous, and ſet him out in the mot 


extravagant characters that flatterers could invent; 


in particular it ſaid, that he had redeemed the na. 
tion from robbery, had reſtored credit, and had 
rendered the publick great ſervice in a courſe of 
many years: this was ſet out in too fulſome 
rhetorick, and being prepared by his own direction, 


1 5 78 him ſo much, that whereas all other patents 


ad been only read in the Houſe of Lords, this 


was printed. He-was at the ſame time made Lord 


Treaſurer, and became the chief, if not ſole Mi- 


naiſter, for every thing was directed by him. It 
ſoon appeared, that his ſtrength lay in managing 
parties, and in engaging weak people by rewards 

| | 


and promiſes, to | 
neither thoroughly underſtood the buſineſs of the 


epend upon him; but that he 


- _ treaſury, nor the conduct of foreign affairs. But 


Negotia- 


tions for 
a peace 


with 
| France. 


1 reſolved, to give the 


he truſted to his intereſt in the Queen and in the 


He faw the load, that the carrying on the war 


muſt bring upon him; fo he reſolved to ſtrike up a 


ne foon as was — The Earl of Jerſey 


ome: c ence in Paris and at St. Ger- 


mains, ſo he truſted the conduct of the negotiation to 


— = ks of Newcaſtle, who was Lord ar 

| died of an apoplexy in July, being the ric 
ſubject that had been in England for ſome ages; bc 
an eſtate of above 40,000 1. a year, and was 
much ſet on e e Upon his death, it was 
Earl of Jerſey the Privy Seal; 


A's +Þut he died ſuddenly the very day in which it 


Maas to be given him g upon that it was conferred 


on Robinſon, Biſhop of Briftol, who was deſigned 
| do be the Plenipotentiary in the treaty that waz 


Projected, One Prior, who had been Jerſey's ſe- 


4 <Eretary; upon his death, was employed to proſecute 


chat, which the other did not live to finiſh. Prior 
bad been taken a boy out of a tavern, by the Ear! 
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of Dorſet, who accidentally found him reading Ho- 1711. 
race; and he, being very generous, gave him a 
education in literature: He was ſent to the court of 
France in September, to try on what terms we 
might expect a peace; his journey was carried on 
ſectetly; but upon · his return, he was ſtopt at Do-— 
ver; and a packet, that he brought, was kept, 
till an order came from Court to ſet him free: 
And by this accident the ſecret broke out. Soon 
after that, one Meſnager was ſent over from 
France, with preliminaries; but very different from 
thoſe, that had been concerted at the Hague, two 
years beſo re FE 110 
By theſe, the King of France offered, to ac- Prelimf- 
knowledge the Queen, and the ſucceſſion to the narics of. 
Crown, according to the preſent ſettlement; and ms by 
that he would bona fide enter into ſuch meaſures 


that the Crowns of France and Spain ſhould never 


belong to the ſame perſon ; that he would ſettle a 

ſafe: and proper barrier to all the Allies; that he 
would raze Dunkirk, provided an equivalent ſhould 

be given, for deſtroying the fortifications, he had 
made there, at ſo great an expence; and that he 
would procure both to England and to the States 
the re - eſtabliſſing of their commerce. I he Court 
was then at Windſor: Theſe -propofitions were ſo 

well entertained at our Court, that a copy of them 

was ordered to be given to Count Gallas, the Em- 
peror's Miniſter ; he treated theſe offers with much 
ſcorn, and printed the preliminaries in ne of our 

news- papers; ſoon after that, he was ordered to 

come no more to Court, but to make haſte out 

of England. Gr 90 ai be TO! 
The proceeding was ſevere and unuſual 4 for Count 

the common method, when a provocation was Gailas 

given by a publick Miniſter, was to complain of pane "21 

him to his maſter, and to deſire him to be recalled. grace. 
It was not then known upon what this was ground- * 
ed; that which was ſurmized was, that his Secre- 

tary Gaultier (Who was a Prieſt) betrayed him; 
CLIT, © & "nll 
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1711. and diſcovered his ſecret correſpondence, and the 


adeertiſements he ſent the Emperor, to give him 


ill impreſſions of our Court; for which treache 
he was rewarded with an abbey in France: But of 


this I have no certain information, 


Earl _ When our Court was reſolved on this project; 
dent Ann. they knew the Lord Townſhend ſo well, that they 


baſſador could not depend on his ſerving their ends; fo he was 
to Hol- both recalled and diſgraced : And the Lord Raby 
land. vas brought from the Court of Pruſſia, and ad- 
vanced to be Earl of Strafford, and ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor to Holland. It was not then known, how far 
our Court carried the negotiations with France; it 
was not certain, whether they only accepted of 
theſe preliminaries, as a foundation fir a treaty, to 
be opened upon them; or if any private promiſe or 
treaty was ſigned: This laſt was very poſitively 
given out, both in France and Spain. The very 
treating, without the concurrence of our Allies, 
Was certainly an open violation of our alliances, 
which had expreſsly provided againſt any ſuch ne- 

_* on ent od E690 bs tot 7 
Many li- Many mercenary pens were ſet on work, to jul- 
| __— tify our proceedings, and to defame our Allies, 
Allies more particularly the Dutch; this was done with 
| much art, but with no regard to truth, in a pam- 
phlet, entitled the Conduct of the Allies, and of the 
late Miniſtry; to which very full anfwers* were 
written, detecting the thread of falſhood, that ran 
through that work. It was now ſaid, England was 
ſo exhauſted, that it was impoſſible to carry on the 
war: And when King Charles was choſen Empe- 
ror, it was alſo ſaid, he would be too great and too 
dangerous to all his neighbours, if Spain . were 
Ioined to the Emperor and to the hereditary domi- 
nions: It was alſo zealouſſy, though moſt falſely, 
infuſed into the minds of the people, that our Al- 
lies, moſt particularly che Dutch, had impoſed on 
us, and failed us on many occaſions. The Jaco- 


:bites did, with the greater joy entertain this proſ- 
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pet of peace, becauſe the Dauphin had, in a viſit 1711. 
to St; Germains, congratulated that Court upon it 
which made them conclude, that it was to have a 
happy effect, with relation to the Pretenders affairs. 

Our Court denied this; and ſent the Earl of Earl 
Rivers to Hanover, to aſſure the Elector, that the Rivers 
Queen would take eſpecial care, to have the ſuc- lande 5 
ceſſion to the Crown ſecured to his family, by the but fc. * 
treaty that was to be opened: This made little im- ceeded 
preſſion on that Elector; for he ſaw clearly, that if not. 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies were left to King Philip, 
the French would ſoon become the ſuperior power 


to all the reſt of Europe; that France would keep 


Spain in ſubjection, and by the wealth they would 

fetch from the Indies, they would give law to all 

about them, and ſet what King they pleaſed on 

the throne of England. Earl Rivers ſtaid a few 

days there, and brought an anſwer from the Elector 

in writing; yet the Elector apprehended, not with- 

out” reaſon, that it might be ſtifled z therefore he 

ordered his Miniſter to give a full memorial, to 

the fame purpoſe, of which our Court took no 

notice: But the memorial was tranſlated and print- 

ed here, to the great ſatisfaction of all thoſe, who 

were afraid of the ill deſigns, that might be hid, 

under the pretence of the treaty then propoſed. © _ 

| — Earl of Strafford re en States, to com- The 

ply with the Queen's deſire, of opening a treaty : States are 

They Bode very flowly, bein — to ſee qa 

how the Parliament was inclined but the Parlia- treaty. 

gat was prorogued from the 13th to the 29th of 0 
ovember, and from that to the 7th of December, 

It was alſo reported in Holland, that the Eart of 

Strafford (ſeeing the States ſlow in granting the 

paſſports, and upon that apprehending theſe 

delays flowed from their expecting to ſee, how the 

Parliament of England approved of theſe ſteps) 

told them plainly, that till they agreed to a trea- 

ty, and granted the paſſports, the Seſſion ſhould 

not be opened : So they granted them, and left the 
5 | Z 2 | time 
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1711. time and place of treaty to the Queen's determi. -— 


— nation. She named Utrecht as the place of con- 
greſs, and the firſt of January, O. S. for opening 
it; and wrote a circular letter to all the Allies, in- 


1 9 Ga to ſend Plenipotentiaries to that place. 


The Emperor ſet himſelf vehemently to oppoſe the 
Progreſs of this matter; he ſent Prince Eugene, to 
-__ diſſuade the States from agreeing to it, and offered a 
ne ſcheme of the war, that ſhould be eaſier to the 
Allies, and lie heavier: on himſelf: But the paſſports 
were now ſent to the Court of France; that Court de- 
manded paſſports likewiſe, for the Plenipotentiaries of 
King Philip, and of the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologn: This was offered by our Court to the 
States, they refuſed it, but whether our Miniſters 

then agreed to it or not, I cannot tell. 
Endea- Before the opening the Seſſion, pains were taken 
_—_ on many perions, to perſuade them to agree to 
—_—_ be. the meaſures the Court were in; the Duke of 
fore they Marlborough, upon his coming over, ſpoke very 


opened plainly. to the Queen againſt the ſteps, that were 


the Far already made; but he found her ſo poſſeſſed, 
liament- that what he ſaid made no impreſſion, ſo he de- 
fired to be excuſed from coming to council, ſince 
he muſt oppoſe every ſtep, that was made in that 

affair. Among others, the Queen ſpoke to my- 

| . ſelf; ſhe faid, ſhe hoped Biſhops would not be a- 
geainſt peace: 1 ſaid, a good peace was what we 


;  $6-buanet ue Gag for, but the Preliminaries offered by 


rance gave no hopes of ſuch. an one; and the 


ttruſting to the King of France's faith, after all 


that had paſſed, would ſeem a ſtrange thing. She 
ſaid, we were not to regard the Preliminaries; we 
ſhould have a peace upon ſuch a bottom, that we 
mould not at all rely on the King of France's 
word; but we ought to ſuſpend our opinion, till 


ſhe acquainted. us with the whole matter. I aſked 


leave to ſpeak my mind plainly ;. which ſhe grant- 
7 1 faid, any treaty by which Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies were leſt to King Philip, muſt in a 
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little 
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8. of Queen ANNE; 341 
ttle while deliver up all Europe into the hands of 1711. 
France; and, if any ſuch peace ſnould be made, 
ſhe was betrayed, and we were all ruined; in leſs 
than three years time, ſhe would be murdered, and 
the fires would be again raiſed in Smithfield : I 


purſued this long, till I ſaw ſhe grew uneaſy ; fo I 
ö withdrew. 5 8 5 | | g 
5 On the ſeventh of December, ſhe opened the Par- The | | 
: lament : In her ſpeech ſhe ſaid, notwithſtanding Queen's | 
the arts of thoſe who delighted in war, the time and —__ Ang [ 
- ce were appointed for treating a general peace z | j 
f = allies, N the States, Jad by Did ws a 9 
] concurrence expreſſed an entire confidence in her; ö 
e and ſhe promiſed, to do her utmoſt to procure rea- "| 
$ ſonable fatisfaftion to them all: She demanded off f 
the Houſe of Commons the neceſſary ſupplies, for - | 
n carrying on the war; and hoped that none would i 
0 enyy her the glory of ending it by a juſt and ho- 4 
f nourable peace; ſhe in particular recommended 
y unanimity, that our enemies might not think us 
e a divided people, which Wee eve that good | 
, peace, of which ſhe had ſuch reaſonable hopes, and Th. a 
8 ſo near a view. | 7: þ 
ce The ſpeech gave occaſion to many reflections; Refſec- =_ 
at «The arts of thoſe who delighted in war ſeem- tions on it. 0 
* ed to be levelled at the Duke of Marlborough, and 0 
a” the preliminaries concerted at the Hague; her ſay- 4 
ve ing, that the allies repoſed an entire confidence in Earl of i 
Dy her, amazed all thoſe who knew, that neither the Nottin- | 
he Emperor nor the empire had agreed to the con- 5 ©, | 
all orels, but were oppoling it with great vehemence 3 that _ 
he and that even the States were far from being cordi- peace [ 
we al or eaſy, in the ſteps that they had made. 3 be 1 
we After the ſpeech, a motion was made in the Je Spain 
e's Houſe of Lords, to make an addreſs of thanks to and in | 
all the Queen for her ſpeech; upon this, the Earl of Weſt In- * | 
ed Nottingham did very copiouſly ſet forth the neceſſi- _ were ] 
t ty of having Spain and the Weſt- Indies out of the n the | 


he hands of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon; he Houſe of . | 
A moved that; with their addreſs of thanks, they Bourbon. 5 
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171 


| Agreed to 
| - queſtion was put, whether this advice ſhould be part 
of the addreſs; and the previous queſtion being firſt 


by the 


Lords, 


Sa. 4 

Fi 

> = 
* 


- It, the Court tried to get the whole matter to 


The His rok of the Reign 
ſhould offer that as their advice to the Queen; he 
ſet forth the miſery that all Europe, but England 
moſt particularly, muſt be under, if the Weſt-In- 
dies came into a French management; and that 
King Philip's poſſeſſing them was, upon the mat- 
ter, the putting them into the hands of France. 
This was much oppoſed by the Miniſters ; they 
moved the referring that matter to another occaſion, 
in which it might be fully debated ; but ſaid, it was 


not fit to clog the addreſs with it. Some officious 


courtiers ſaid, that ſince peace and war belonged, 
as prerogatives to the Crown, it was not proper to 
offer any advice in thoſe matters, till it was aſked : 
But this was rejected with indignation, ſince it was 
a conſtant practice in all ſeſſions of Parliament, to 


offer advices; no prerogative could be above ad- 


vice; this was the end ſpecified in the writ, by 
which a Parliament was ſummoned ; nor was the 
motion for a delay received. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were upon the preſent ſeſſion; and this was a 
ee So it was fit they ſnould come to a pre- 
lent reſolution, in a matter of ſuch importance. The 
put, it was carried by one voice to put it; and the 
main queſtion was carried by three voices : fo this 


oe was gained, though by a ſmall majority. | 


he ſame motion was made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, but was rejected by a great majority; yet in 


other reſpects their addreſs was well couched : for 


they ſaid, they hoped for a juſt, honourable, and 
laſting peace, to her Majeſty and to all her allics. 
When the addreſs of the Lords was reported to 
the Houſe, by the committee appointed to _ 

CON» 


teſted over again, precending that the debate was 
not now, upon the matter, debated the day before, 
but only whether they ſhould agree to the draught, 
: Prepared by the committee: But that part of it, 
- Which contained the advice, was conceived in the 


yery 
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very words, in which the vote had paſſed; and it 1711. 
was a ſtanding rule, that what was once voted, wy 
could never again be brought into queſtion, during 
that ſeſſion. This was ſo ſacred a rule, that many 
of thoſe, who voted with the Court the day before, 
expreſſed their indignation againſt it, as ſubverting 
the very conſtitution of Parliaments, if things might 


; be thus voted and unvoted again, from day to day: | 
Yet even upon this a diviſion was called for, but 
i the majority appearing ſo evidently againſt the mo- | 
tion, it was yielded, without counting the Houſe. _ l 
. When the addreſs was preſented to the Queen, her The | 
x anfwer was; ſhe was ſorry, that any ſhould think, Queen's 
8 ſhe would not do her utmoſt to hinder Spain and the ©: | 
a Weſt-Indies from remaining in the hands of a 


| Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon: And the Lords = 
4 turned her thanks for this gracious anſwer; for ö 
J they underſtood, by the doing her utmoſt, was q 
meant the continuing the war. The Court was = 
much troubled to fee the Houſe of Lords fo back- | 


in ward; and both ſides ſtudied to fortify themſelves, | 
3 Ke bringing up their friends, or by getting dias | | 
n | The next motion was made by the Earl of Not- A bill N 
tingham, for leave to bring in a bill againſt occaſio- againſt 9 
IC r occaſional 1 
. nal conformity : He told thoſe, with whom he now 
18 * ; 2 conformi- 
joined, that he was but one man come over to them, ty. 

8 unleſs he could carry a bill to that effect; but, if they 
in would give way to that, he hoped he ſhould be able 
* to bring many to concur with them in other things. 
. They yielded this the more eaſily, becauſe they knew 

| that the Court had offered, to the high men in the 
AR Houſe. of Commons, to carry any bill that they 
5 ſhould: deſire in that matter: The Earl of Nottin- 
vi ham promiſed to draw it with all poſſible temper. 
= Was thus prepared; that all perſons in places of 


profit and truſt, and all the common-council men 
M in corporations, who ſhould be at any meeting for 
* divine worſhip (where there were above ten perſons, | 
he more than the family) in which the common prayer l 
ery £2431 = 4 Was | 
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1711. Was not uſed, or where the Queen and the Princeſs 


Sophia were not prayed for, ſnould upon conviction 


forfeit their place of truſt or profit, the witneſſes 


making oath within ten days, and the proſecution be- 
ing within three months after the offence; and ſuch 
perſons were to continue incapable of any imploy- 
ment, till they ſhould depoſe, that for a whole year 
together they had been at no conventicle. The bill 
did alſo enact, that the toleration ſhould remain in- 
violable, in all time to come; and that if any per- 
ſon ſhould be brought into trouble, for not having 
obſerved the rules, that were preſcribed by the act 
that firſt granted the toleration, all ſuch proſecution 


ſhould ceaſe, upon their taking the oath preſcribed 


by that act: and a teacher, i licenſed in any one 
county, was by the bill qualified, to ſerve in any 
licenſed meeting in any part of England ; and by 


another clauſe, all who were concerned in the prac- 
_ tice of the law in Scotland were required to take the 


Paſſed 
without 
oppoſi- 
tioa. 


Abjuration, in the month of June nexkt. 

No appoſition was made to this in the Houſe of 
Lords; or paſſe in three days; and it had the 
ſame fate in the Houſe of Commons; only they ad- 
ded à penalty on the offender of forty pounds, 


en which was to be given to the informer: and ſo it 
_ was offered to the royal aſſent, with the bill for four 
millings in the pound. Great reflections were made 


bern ef thoſe, who ſeemed to think. the chro t 


on the fate of this bill, which had been formerly ſo 
much conteſted, and was ſo often rejected by the 


Lords, and now went through both Houſes, in ſo 


ſilent a manner, without the leaſt oppoſition: Some 
of the diſſenters complained much, that they were 
thus forſaken by their friends, to whom they had 
truſted; and the Court had agents among them, to 
inflame their reſentments, ſince they were facrificed 
by thoſe, on whom they depended. All the excuſe 
that the whigs made, tor their eaſineſs in this mat- 
ter, was, that they gave way to it, to try how 


till in danger, till that act paſſed; and thereby to 1511. 
engage thele, to concur with them, in thoſe impor wo, 
tant matters that might come before them. It muſt 
be left to time to ſhew, what good effect this act 
may have on the church, or what bad ones it may 

The next point that occaſioned a great debate in Duke Ha- 
the Houſe of Lords, which was eſpouſed by the milton's 


Court with great zeal, was a patent creating Duke Patent ex- 


Hamilton a Duke in England: lawyers were heard incd. 
for the patent, the Queen's prerogative in conferring 

honours was clear; all the ſubjects of the unite 
kingdom had likewiſe a capacity of receiving ho— 
nour; the Commons of Scotland had it unqueſtio- 
nably; and it ſeemed a ſtrange aſſertion, that the 

Peers of that nation ſhould be the only perſons, in- 
capable of receiving honour: By the act of union 

the Peers of Scotland were, by virtue of that treaty, 

to have a repreſentation of ſixteen, for their whole 
body z theſe words, by virtue of that treaty, ſeem- » 
ed to intimate, that by creation or ſucceſſion they 

_ be made capable. And, in the debate that 
followed in the Houſe, the Scotch Lords, who had 

been of the treaty, affirmed that theſe words were 


put in on that deſign: And upon this, they ap- 


pealed to the 'Engliſh Lords: This was denied by 
none of them. It was alſo urged, that the Houſe 
of Lords had already judged the matter, when they 
not only received the Duke of Queenſbury, upon his 
being created Duke of Dover; but had ſo far af- 
firmed his being a Peer of Great Britain, that upon 
that account, they had denied him the right of vot- 
ing in the election of the ſixteen Peers ot Scotland. 
But in oppoſition to all this, it was ſaid, that the 
prerogative could not operate when it was barred by 
an act of Parliament; the act of union had made 
the Peers of Scotland, Peers of Great Britain, as to 
all intents, DO voting inthe Houſe of Lords, 
or fitting in judgment on a Peer; and as to their 
voting, that was veſted in their repreſt a by 
#33 : W Om 
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| 1711. whom they voted : The Queen might give them 
3 what titles ſhe pleaſed; but this 3 of vot- 


| 
3 
i 
5 
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| 
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ing otherwiſe than by theſe ſixteen, being ſettled by 
law, the prerogative was by that limited as to them: 
They had indeed. admitted the Duke of Queenſbu- 
ry to fit among them, as Duke of Dover; but that 
matter was never brought into debate; ſo it was 
only paſſed over in ſilence: And he was mentioned 
in their books, upon the occaſion of his voting 
in the choice of the ſixteen Peers of Scotland, in 
terms that were far from determining this; for it | 
was there ſaid, that he claiming to be Duke of Do- 
ver, could not vote as a Scotch Peer. The Scotch 
Lords inſiſted, in arguing for the patent, with great 
vehemence, not without intimations of the diſmal 
effects, that might follow, if it ſnould go in the ne- 
gative. The Court put their whole ſtrength to ſu 
port the patent; this heightened the zeal of wal 
who oppoſed it: For they apprehended, that conſi- 
dering the dignity and the antiquity of the Scotch 
Peers, and the poverty of the greater part of them, 
the Court 3 always have recourſe to this, as a 
ſure expedient to have a conſtant majority in the 
Houſe of Lords. There was no limitation indeed 
on the prerogative, as to the creation of new Peers, 
yet theſe were generally men of eſtates, who could 
not be kept in a conſtant dependence, as ſome of 
the Scotch Lords might be. e 
The Queen heard all the debate, which laſted 
ſome hours; in concluſion, when it came to the fi- 
nal vote, fifty- two voted for the patent, and fifty- 
ſeven againſt it. The Queen and the Miniſters 
ſeemed to be much concerned at this, and the Scotch 
were enraged at it: They met together, and ſigned 
a repreſentation to the Queen, complaining of it as 
a breach of the union, and a inark of diſgrace put 
on the whole Peers of Scotland, adding ſolemn pro- 
miſes of maintaining her prerogative, either in an 
united or ſeparated ſtate. This made the Miniſters 
reſolve on another method to let the Peers, a br 
en ee e,, | ee 
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deed the whole world ſee, that they would have that 1711. 
Houſe kept in a conſtant dependence on the Court. 
by creating ſuch a number of Peers at once, as ſſould 

ve them an unqueſtionable majority. On the twenty- 
— of December the bill for four ſhillings in the 
pound was ready for the royal aſſent; yet the Houſe 

of Commons adjourned to the fourteenth of Janua- 

ry, which was a long receſs in ſo critical a time. | 

A motion was made in'the Houſe of Lords, by The 
the Duke of Devonſhire, for leave to bring in a bill, Leds ad- 


9 vp 


to give the Prince Electoral of Hanover, as Duke cope, 
of Cambridge, the precedence of all Peers; this was might be 
ted, and ſo was like to meet with no oppoſition. carried 
The Earl of Nottingham moved next, that before along 
their receſs, they ſhould make an addreſs to the 83 
Queen, deſiring her to order her plenipotentiaries . 
to concert, with the Miniſters of the allies, the | 
grounds upon which they were to proceed in their 


treaties, and to agree on a mutual guaranty to ſe- 


cure them to us, as well as to all Europe, and in 
icular to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion to Eng- 


| land. All the oppoſition that the Court made to 


this was, to ſhew it was needleſs, for it was already 
ordered: And the Lord Treaſurer ſaid, the Lords 

might, in order to their ſatisfaction, ſend to exa- 

mine their inſtructions. To this it was anſwered, 

that the offering ſuch an addreſs would fortify the 
plenipotentiaries, in executing their inſtructions. 

The Court moved, that theſe words might be put 

in the addreſs, if the Queen had not ordered it; 

ſo, this being agreed to, the thing paſſed; and the 

Lords adjourned to the ſecond of January. 
But a new ſcene was ready to be opened in the Diſcove- 
Houſe of Commons; the commiſſionrs for examin- ries of 
ing the enge accounts made ſome diſcoveries, eee 
upon which they intended to proceed, at their ©," 
next meeting. Walpole, who had been ſecretary 
of war, and who had appeared with great firmneſs 
in the defence of the late Miniſtry, was firſt aimed 
at; à bill had been remitted to him of 500 3 by 
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7711. thoſe who had contracted to forage the troops, 
e e 
of more importance: A Jew, concerned in the 


that lay in Scotland; this made way to a matter 


contract for furniſhing bread to the army in Flan- 
ders, made a preſent yearly to the Duke of Marl. 
borough of between 5 and 6000 /. The General 
of the States had the like preſent, as a perquiſite 
to ſupport his dignity, and to enable him to pro- 
cure intelligence: The Queen ordered 10000 J. 


at year more to the Duke of Marlborough, for the 


fame ſervice: The late King had alſo agreed, that 


two and a half per Cent. ſhould be deducted out 


of the pay of the foreign troops, which amounted 


to 15000 J. This the Queen had by a warrant ap- 


HDointed the Duke of Marlborough to receive, on 


the ſame account. 


The Duke He heard his enemies had diſcovered the preſent, 
of Mar- made him by the Jew, while he was beyond ſea; 
borough ſo he wrote to them, and owned the whole matter 
aimed at. to be true, and added, that he had applied theſe 


ſums to the procuring good intelligence, to 
which, next to the bleſſing of God and the bravery 
of the troops, their conſtant ſucceſſes were chiefly 
owing: This did not ſatisſy the commiſſioners ; but, 
though no complaints were brought from the army, 
of their not being conſtantly ſupplied with good 
bread, yet they ſaw here was matter to raiſe a cla- 
mour,which they chiefly aimed at ; ſo this wasreport- 
ed to the Houſe of Commons before their receſs. 


He is turn- A few days after this, the Queen wrote him a 
ed out of letter, complaining of the ill treatment ſhe received 
all bis im. from him, and diſcharged him of all his imploy- 


* 


ployments- ments: This was thought very extraordinary, after 


ſuch long and eminent ſervices; ſuch accidents, 
wen they happen, ſhew the inſtability of all hu- 
man things; this was indeed fo little expected, 


that thoſe who looked for precedents, could find 
none ſince the diſgrace of Beliſarius in Juſtinian's 


time: The only ching pretended to excuſe it was, 
his being conſidered as the head of thoſe, who o 
N G9, | | a POled 
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„ poſed che peace, on which the Court ſeemed to 1711. 


T let their hearts. 5 > 

e But they, * majority of the Houſe of Twelve A 

[= Lords could not be brought to favour their de- new Peers * 

. ſigns, reſolved to make an experiment, that none made. 

J of our Princes had ventured on in former times: A 

te refolution was taken up very ſuddenly of making 

)- twelve Peers all at once; three of theſe were called 

I, up by-writ, being eldeſt ſons of Peers: and nine 
fo more were created by patent, Sir Miles Whar- | 
at ton, to whom it was offered, refuſed it: He thought | | 
at it looked like the ſerving a turn; and that, where- ZN | 
d as: Peers were wont to be made for ſervices they had | 


p- done, he would be made for ſervices to be done by | 
n him; ſo he excuſed himſelf, and the favourite's huſ- 3 

band, Mr. Maſham, was put in his room. And | 
t, whereas formerly Jefferies had the vanity to be made 
1; 2 Peer, while he was Chief Juſtice, which had not 
er been practiſed for ſome ages; yet the precedent ſet 
ſe by him was followed, and Trevor, Chief Juſtice of 
to the Common : Pleas, was now advanced to be 2 
ry Peer: This was looked upon as an undoubted part 
fly of the prerogative z. ſo there was no ground in law 
It, to oppoſe the receiving the new Lords into the 

— Nor was it poſſible to raiſe, in the ancient 
Peers, a ſenſe of the indignity that was now put 
la- upon their houſe; ſince the Court did by this openly 
t- declare, that they were to be kept in abſolute ſub- 
1s, men and obedienres lon digs 6 4 in tiath 


ed When the ſecond of January came, they were 1712. 
y- I a introduced into the Houſe of Lords without r 
ter any oppoſition; and when that was over, the Lord Oucen's 
ts, Keeper delivered a meſſage from the Queen, com- meſſage to 
u- manding them to adjourn forthwith to the four- the Lords 
d, wenth; for by that time her Majeſty would lay 10 ad. 10 
nd matters of great importance before the two houſes. 3 — 
n's Upon this a great debate aroſe ; it was ſaid, that obeyed. 
as, the Queen could not ſend a meſſage to any one 
»p- I houſe to adjourn, when the like meſſage was — 

8 5 3 nr 
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1712. ſent to both houſes : The pleaſure” of the Prince, 
Gas in convening, difſolving, proroguing, or ordering 
© the adjournment of Parhaments, was always direct- 
| ed to both houſes; but never to any one houſe, 
without the ſame intimation was made, at the 
fame time, to the other. The conſequence of this, if 
allowed, might be the ordering one houſe to adjourn, 
while the other was left to fit ſtill; and this might 
end in a total 3 of the conſtitution: The 
vote was carried for adjourning by the weight of 
the twelve new Peers. It is true, the odds in the 
books is thirteen; but that was, becauſe one of 
the Peers, who had a proxy, without reflecting on 

tit, went away when the proxies were called for. 
Prince Eu- At this time Prince Eugene was ſent by the Em- 
gene came peror to England, to try if it was poſlible to en- 
's gage our Court, to go on with the war; offering 
a new ſcheme, by which he took a much larger 
Thare of it on himſelf, than the late Emperor would 
bear. That Prince's character was ſo juſtly high, 
that all people for ſome weeks preſſed about the 
| laces, where he was to be ſeen, to look on him; 

| had the honour to be admitted at ſeveral times, 
to much diſcourſe with him; his character is ſo uni- 
verſally known, that 1 will ſay nothing of him, 
but from what appeared to myſelf. He has a moſt 
1 ; _ unaffected — and does ſcarcely bear the ac- 
5735  knowledgments that all the world pay him: He 
deſcends to an eaſy equality with thoſe, with whom 

be converſes; and ſeems to aſſume nothing to him- 
ſelf, while he reaſons with others: He was treated D 
| -——— > with great reſpect by both parties; but he put a MW pr 
| 2 8550 Aidtinguihed — on "the Duke of Marl- WW of 
borough, with whom he moſt of his time. ele 
The Queen uſed him civilly, but not with the diſ- th 
tinction that was due to his high merit: Nor did to 
dae gain much ground with the Miniſters. & 
A meſſage © When the fourteenth of January came, the houſes W di 
to both were ordered to adjourn to the eighteenth, and then ¶ qu 
houſes. à meſſage was ſent to both houſes; the — told MW th 
ten? k Y | em, 7 


Devonſhire, who had 
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them, the congreſs was opened, and that ſhe would 
ſet a day for ending it, as well as ſhe had done 
for opening it. She had ordered her Plenipoten- 
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tiaries, to agree with the Miniſters of her allies, 


according to all her treaties with them, to obtain 
reaſonable ſatisfaction to their demands ; in particular 
concerning Spain and the Weſt Indies; by which, 


the falſe reports of ill-deſigning men, who, for evil 


ends, had reported that a ſeparate peace was treat- 


ed, would appear, for there was never the leaſt 
colour given for this. She alſo promiſed, that the 


articles of the treaty ſhould be laid before the 
houſes, before any thing ſhould be concluded. Upon 


this, the Houſe of Lords agreed to an addreſs, : 


thanking her Majeſty, for communicating this to 
them, and for the promiſes ſhe. had made them, 
repeating the words in which they were made: 
It was moved to add the words, conform to her 
alliance; but it was ſaid, the Queen aſſured them 
of that, ſo the repeating theſe words ſeemed to 


intimate a diſtruſt; and that was not carried. But, 


becauſe there ſeemed to be an ambiguity in the 
mention made of Spain and the Welt- Indies, the 
houſe expreſſed, in what ſenſe they underſtood 
them, by adding theſe words, which were of the 


greateſt importance to the ſafety and commerce of 


theſe nations. The Commons made an addreſs to 


the ſame ſe, in which they only named Spain 
aud the Weſt- Indies. 


The Lord Treaſurer prevented the Duke of 
prepared a bill for giving 

precedence' to the Duke of Cambridge; for he 
offered a bill, giving precedence to the whole 
electoral family, as the children and nephews of 


the Crown; and it was intimated, that bills relating 


A bill giv- 
ing Prece- 
dence to 
the houſe 
of Han- 
over. 


to honours and precedence ought to come from the 


Crown: The Duke of Devonſhire would make no 
diſpute on this head; if the thing paſſed, he ac- 
quieſced in the manner of paſſing it, only be 


On 


thought it lay within the authority of the houſe. 
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2512. On this: occaſion, the Court ſeemed, even to an 


—— artanon,:'toſhew a particular zeal in promoting 
_ * -this bill: For it paſſed through both houſes in two 
days, it being read thrice in à day, in them both, 
For all this haſte, the Court did not ſeem to deſign 


af whoſe hands they thought fit to take it. There 
were two other articles, in the Queen's meſſage; 
by the one, ſhe deſired their advice and afliſtance, 

to quiet the uneaſineſs, that the Peers of Scotland 
were under, by the judgment lately given: By 
the other, ſhe complained of the licence of the preſs, 
rand deſired ſome reſtraint might be put upon it. 
Debates The Lords entred upon the conſideration of that 
0 part of the Queen's meſſage, that related to the 
Peers of Scotland; and it took up almoſt a whole 
week. The Court propoſed, that an expedient 
might be found, that the Peers of Scotland ſhould 
not ſit among them by election, but by deſcent, 
in caſe the reſt of the Feers of that nation ſhould 
cotiſent to it: A debate followed concerning the 


articles of the union, which of them were funda- 


mental and not alterable; it was ſaid, that by the 
union, no private right could be taken away, but 
by the conſent of p s concerned; there- 
fore no alteration could be made in the right of the 
Peers of Scotland, unleſs they conſented to it. It 
was afterwards'debated, whether an alteration might 
| be made with this condition, in caſe they ſhould 
cC̃onſent to it; or whether the firſt riſe to any ſuch 
+ - alteration ought not to be given, by a previous de- 
ire. This was not ſo ſubject to an ill manage- 
ment; the Court ſtudied to have a ſubſequent con- 
(l lent received as ſufficient; but a previous deſire 
was inſiſted on, as viſibly fairer ang juſter. 
Walpole's The Houſe of Commons, after the receſs, en- 
caſe and tred on the obſervations of the commiſſioners for 
cenſure. taking the publick accounts; and began with Wal- 


bing them in the houſe. The thing laid to 


his 


— 
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— le, whom they reſolved to put out of the way of 


his c 
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War, he 


the two perſons who. contracted for it made 
ſome gain by it, named a friend of his own as a 
third perſon, that he might have a ſhare in the 


gain; But the other two had no mind to let him 


in, to know the ſecret of their management; fo 
they offered him 00 4. for his ſhiare; he accepted 
ol it and the money was remitted. But they, 
not knowing his addreſs, directed their bill to 


Walpole, who- endorſed it, and the perſon con- 


cerned received the money; this was found out, 
and Walpole was charged with it as a bribe, that 


he had taken for his own uſe, for making the 


cuntract. Both the Perſons that remitted the 
money, and he who received it were examined, 
and affirmed that Walpole was neither directly nor 
indirectly concerned in the matter; but the — 
inſiſtetl upon his having endorſtd the bill, and not 
ouly voted this a corruption, but ſent him to the 
tower, and expelled him the houſee. 


The next attack was on the Duke of Marl- The cen 
borougn: The money received from the Jew, ſure put 


was ſald to be a fraud z and that, deducted out of 
the pay of the foreign troops, was ſaid to be pub- 


lick money, and to be accounted for: The debate rough, 


held long; it aj „that during the former 


wat, King William had 50000 J. a- year for con- 


| tingencies-2 It was often reckoned to have coſt 
much more. The contingency was that ſervice, 
which could be brough 


t to no certain head; and 
was chiefly for procuring intelligence; the Duke 
of Marlbotough had only : 10000 J. for the con- 


tingencies 3 and that and all the other items joined 


together, amounted but to 300007. a ſum much 
interior to what had been formerly given; and yet, 


wich this moderate expence, he had procured fo 


good intelligence, that he was never ſurprized, and 


. Far he ſent out was ever intercepted or cut off. 


ge ſtood thus; after he, as Secretary bf 1712. 
ad contracted with ſome for forrage to te. 
horſe,; that Jay in Scotland; he, finding that 
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1712. By means of this intelligence, all his deſigns were 
. ſo well concerted, that he ſucceeded in every one of 
them, and by many inſtances, the exactneſs of 
his intelligence was fully demonſtrated. It was 
proved, both by witneſſes, and by formal atteſta- 


* 


ny li- many virulent writers (whether ſet on to it, or 
f 19 A : N 4 
aint him threw; out, in many defamatory libels, a great 
ideal of their malice againſt the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough: They compared him to Catiline, to Cral- 
ſus, and to Anthony; and ſtudied to repreſent him 


* 
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the Jews had made the like preſent to the General 
of the States army; and it was underſtood as a 
perquiſite belonging to that command: No bargain 
was made with the Jews for the Engliſh troops, 
that made by the States being applied to them; 
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tions from Holland, that ever ſince the year 1672, 


ſo that it appeared, that the making fuch. a preſent 
to the General was cuſtomary; but that was denied: 
And they voted, the taking that preſent to be i|- 
legal; and, though he had the Queen's warrant to 
receive the ſixpence in the pound, or two and a 
half per Cent. deducted from the pay of the foreign 
troops, yet that was voted to be uhwarrantable, 
and that it ought to be accounted for. The Court 
eſpouſed. this with ſuch zeal, and paid ſo well for it, 
that it was carried by a great majority: Upon this, 


officiouſly ſtudying to merit by it, did not appear) 


as a robber of the nation, and as a publick enemy. 
This gave an indignation to all, who had a ſenſe 
of gratitude, or à regard to juſtice; in one of theſe 
ſcurrilous papers, wrote on deſign to raiſe the rab- 
ble againſt him, one of the periods began thus, 


He. was perhaps once fortunate. I took occaſion 
to let Prince Eugene ſee the ſpite of theſe writers, 
and mentioned this paſſage; upon which he made 


this pleaſant reflection, That it was the greateſt 
commendation could be given him, fince he was 


always ſucceſsful; ſo this implied, that in one ſingle 


inſtance he might be fortunate, but that all his 


other ſueceſſes were owing to his conduct. I upon. 


12 * 14 ; my that 
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that ſaid, that hngle inſtance muſt; be then his ef. 1712. 


EL 


caping out of the hands of the party, that took. 


kim; When be waz failing down the Maeſe in the 
boat. But their, ill-will yeſted not in defamation; 
the Queen was prevailed on to ſend an order to the 
elbe, Seel, to proſeeute him for the 19000 /. 


1 


foreign troops, Which he had received by her on 


tat was deducted yearly out of the pay of che 


warrant ! But what, his will end in, muſt be left 


to time. 57 Dtix E Nenn Vaſt 1. Mun 1-2 5 
The Duke of Ormond was now declared General, 
and had the firſt regiment of guards; and the Earl 
of Rivers was made maſter of the ordnance. |; - 


7 
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Secret enquiries were made, in order to the His inno- 


laying more Joad on the Duke: of Marlboroughs << ap- 


| ” ee e ber d 
and to ſee whether poſts in, the army, of in the . 


guards were: fold by him; but nothing could be 


found: He-had: ſuffered, a ꝓractice to 80 on, that 
lad been begun in che late King's time, of letting 
officers, ſell their commiſſions; but he had never 
uten any part of the price to himſelf i: Few thought 
that he had been ſo clear in that matter; for it 
was the only thing, in which his enemies were con- 
ident, that ſome diſcoveries would have been made 
to his prejudice; ſo that the endeavours uſed, to 


arch into thoſe matters; producing nothing, 


raiſed the reputation of his incorrupt adminiſtra- 
tion, more than all his well-wiſhers' could have 


erpected. Thus happy does ſometimes the malice 
FR 
n 


of an enemy prove] In this whole tranſaction we 
a a new ſcene of ingratitude, acted in a moſt im- 
prudent; manner; when the man, to whom the 
nation owed more, than it had ever done in any 
ige to any ſubject, or perhaps to any perſon what- 


ſoever, was for ſome months pufſued with ſo 


much malice : He bore it with filence and pattence, 


with an exter or that ſeemed always calm and cheers | 
ful; and, 3 he N full vindieatioonn 
t he delaye 


of himſelf, et publiſhing it, till the 
na on ſhould rerurn to its ſenſes, and be capable of 
n n EXAMINING 
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1712. examining theſe matte re denk mong rgertial man- 
—— ner. Tr o ee eee 
The The Scotch Lords, ſcking no redreſs" to their 

Fcoch complaint, ſeemed relotved to come ns more to fir 

Lords put . orgs, yg: 32 ren . 

in good in the Houſe of Peers; but elle C Gurt was ſenſible, 

' hopes, that their ſtrength in chat houſe confiſted/chiefly 
4 in them, and in the new Peers: 80 pains were 
| taken, and ſecret forcible arguments Were ' uſed to 

them, which: proved {6 effectual, that after a few 

days abſence, they came back, and continued, 
during the ſeſſion, to itt in the houſe? They gave 

it out, that an expedient Would be fend, that 
Vould de to the ſatisfactien of the Peers of Scor- 
land: But nothing of tha” appearing; ic Was con- 
dCalucded chat the Exrdof en We private; and per- 


payments, both ef the  houſhold and ef falaries 


nerally believed, chat che income for the civil 
lift, eheugh it exceeded che eſtablihment very far, 
was applied to other Payments, 'which the Mi- 
niſters durſt not own. And though ſecret practice 
on members had been of a gfent while too common, 
Fet it was believed, chat it us at this time ma: 
ä gee, Wien an extrasfüinary profuſion.” 
The, who were ſuſpeskect to have very bad de- 
fins, ones themſelves with "great. "Induſtry to 
drive on ſuch bills, às they hoped would give the 
Preſpyterians in Scotland ſuch alartns, as might 
difpoſe them to rembriſtrate, that the union wes 
broken. They paſſed not all at once; but I "ſhall 
hay them together, bechuſt öne ard the ſame de- 
dig was purſued in them all.. 


| & toleration Was {propoſed for'"theepiſcops 
eee elergy, WO Volle Hh: Het. of Naſt of 
Euglim England; this ſeemed ſo reaſonable; that no op- 
liturgy in poſition WAS made toit: One cauſe put in it, oc- 
Scotland Jaſtenst grebt Complaints 3 the magiſtrates, who 
by th&laws were obliged to etecute che ſentences 
of the judieatories- of "their Kirk; weft by this 28 
HH 
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8 ſonal. The great arrear, into Which all the regular 
and penſions was left td run, made it to be ge- 


required, to execute none ef them. 
ſonable to e quire Wop. rey no ſentences, | 
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that might be ed on a doing What was 
ue by 1 8 1 7 3 this to a 
general clauſe, — away the civil ſanction, which 


1 most! places is ped on as the chief, if not the 


ly frengrh of church power... Thoſe, who were 
thus tolerated, were required, by a day li- 
ned in the act, to take. 
t. Was well! 
— take fiat oath,; ſo to cover them from i it, a 
dauſe was put in this act, re 
terian Mi 
Eſtabliſnment ſhould 


wi on thoſe,. who. were only to be tolerated. 
It Was walk underſtogd,, that there were words in 
the oath, of 1 1 to which 5 Preſbyterians 
excepted. In che act of ſucceſſion, one of the 
conditians | on. LI: the ſucceſſor Was to be receiv- 
ed, was, his bein ng of the communion of the 
chyrch.of England; and by the oath of abjuration, 
the 7 1 
Ab. The. word 
ofthe; Crowns. 
cle e a8, related 
4 vol 1c 
on, . was, believe a. great party a 
them. — refuſe to take it: 8 a Fenty one 
vag made by the Houſe of Lords of theſe words, 
48. was * into words of the ſame ſenſe, 
which was limited; but thoſe, who intended to ex- 
cuſe the epilcopal party,, wha, they knew were in 


limitation. imported. only the entail 
but! it was ſuggeſted chat the = 
to all the conditions in that act. 


the 8 s intereſts, from taking the oath, 


were for keep gg in thoſe words, which the Preſby- 
STA 9 


Ka: to the amendment made by the Lords: and 
— rds from it, the bill paſs' d, as it had 


n ſent up from the Commons. Another act 
ab for diſcontinuing the Courts of judicature, 
by ; n | meg ö 


he oath of abjuration ; 
n, that ew, if any of them, . 


7 0 Iworn, to, a8 Wages by that 


pread among 0 many of that perſua- ; 


The Commons accordingly diſ- 


1 Was rea- e f 


quiring all the Preſpy- Defigns to 
ers to take 1 "IP 1 it ſeemed realana- f. 

es char hate of the legal her 
| ired to take that, which was now. to be. 


here. 


rovoke 


he Preſby · 


The Hrroiy' ef the Reign 


A714: | duritiy fine days it Enke though the obſery, 
IH ce was contrary to.chelr principles: 


This was intended only 50 Irritate 1 1 

: 2 f — 5 py ww a 4 2 by» 2) p - - "= 
Patrona- After that, an act was rough 195 

. . ung g patronages'; we had derm taker, 

.  . anz@inKing Willa feen; it vas ſer up by the 

Preſbyterians,' from theit firſt beginning, as a prin- 

cipley' 

ali 


* 


„ ien niacle on that; ſt was therefore urged, chat 
Fe ſinee, by the act of union, Preſpytery, with all it's 
e „ ights and Nun was unalterably ſecured, and 
ſimce their kirk-ſeſnon was a branch of their. conſti- 

ttution, the taking from them the right of chuſin 
their Miniſters was contrary to that act; Yet the bil 
Paſſed through both Houſes, a ſmall oppoſition being 
only made in either, ROE ſteps tlie Preſbyterians 


were alarmed, when th 


a 


dermine their eſtabliſhment,” © 


The bei. Another matter, of 4 more publick'nattite, was 
er reaty. fr this'tiine fer on orf both Houſes of Pailiament 


had in the year 1709, agreed th dh addreſs to the 


Queen, that the Proteſtane ſucceſſion mighr be ſe. 
cured by a guaranty, in the treaty of peace; and 


this was fertled at the Hague, td be one of the pre- 
liminaries: But when an efid was put to the Conferen- 
ges at Gertruydenberg, the Lord Townſhend was ore 


dered to ſet on foot a'treaty with the States to that 


effect. They entertained it readily; but at the fame 

time they propoſed, that England Thould enter into 
a guaranty with them, to maintain their barrier; 
which conſiſted of ſome places they were to garriſon, 
the fovereignty of which was ſtill in the crown of 


1 
7 


Jas acc of other places, which had'nor belong- 
ed to that crown, at the death of King Charles the 
Second, but had been taken in the progreſs. of the 

war: for, by their agreements with us, they bore 
the charge of tlie lege and ſo the places taken were 
i CITY 8,0 | 225 * „ ; A, to 


t iv, for the reſtor- 
been taken, away by 


? that parifhes des Foe wired keene 
ight vo huſe rhelr aden I that they had al 
ways. looked on the right of patronage, as an inva- 


vere alarmed, when they ſaw the ſucceſs of every 
morion that was made, on deſign to weaken and un- 
1 
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of Queen Au. 


do belong to them: Theſe were chiefly Liſle, Tour- 1712. 
nay, Menin, and Doway!; and were to be kept ſtill v 


by them. But as for thoſe places, which, from the 
time of the treaty of the Pyrenees, belonged to the 
Spaniards they had been ſo ill looked after, by the 
Spaniſfi Governors of Flanders, who were more ſet 
on enriching themſelves, and keeping a magnificent 
court at Bruſſels, than on preſerving the country; 
that neither were the fortifications kept in due re- 
pair, nor the magazines furniſhed; nor the ſoldiers 
paid : So that whenſoever a war broke out, the 
French made themſelves very eaſily maſters of 
places ſo ill kept. The States had therefore pro- 


poſed,' during chis war, that the ſovereignty of thoſe 


pain; but they ſhould keep garriſons in the ſrrong- 
elt and the moſt expoſed, in particular thoſe that 
lay on the Lys and the Scheld; and for the main- 
taining this, they aſked 1 00000 1. a- year from thoſe 
vinces; by which means they would be kept 
rand cheaper than ever they had been, while 
they were in the hands of the Spaniards: They alſo 
aſked a free paſſage for all the ſtores, that they ſhould 
ſend to thoſe places. This ſeemed to be ſo reaſon- 
able, that ſince the intereſt of England, as well as 


wo ſhould continue ſtill to belong to the crown of 


of che States, required that this frontier ſhould be 


carefully maintained, the Miniſtry were ready to 
hearken to it: It was objected, that in caſe of a war 
between England and the States, the trade of thoſe 
provinces would be wholly in the hands of the 
Durch ; but chis had been ſettled in the great truce, 
which, by the mediation of France and England, 
was made between the Spaniards and the States: 
There was a proviſional order therein made, for the 
freedom of trade in thoſe provinces; and that was 
turned to a perpetual one, by the peace of Munſter. 
King Charles of Spain had agreed to the main of the 
barrier; ſome places on the Scheld were not neceſ- 
fary for A frontier, but the States inſiſted on them, 
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as neceſſary to maintain a communication with the 
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1532: frontier: the King of Pruſſia excepted lil Y 


inns lome, places in the Spaniſh Guelder, The Lord 


Toyynſheng thought, thatithele were ſuch inconſi- 
derahle hjections, that though his inſtructions did 
nat come up to every particular, yet he ſigned the 
treaty, known by the name of the Barrier Treaty: 
By it che States bound themſelves to maintain the 
reer to her dominions and the proteſtant 

acceſſion, with their. whole force: and England 


Was reciprocally bound to aſſiſt them in maintaining 


eng ẽ³ ¼ zl, 00. : 
It was The mercenary writers, that were hired to defend 
complain- the peace, then projected with France, attacked 
«of. this treaty. wich great virulence, and by arguments 
that gave juſt ſuſpicions of black deſigns : They 
ſaid, it was a diſgrace to this nation, to engage any 
other ſtair to ſecure the ſucceſſion among us, which 
perhaps wWe might ſee; cauſe to alter: Whereas by 
this treaty, the States had an authority given them, 
7 E our Counſels. Le 4 A en 
* rates were put in poſſeſſion of all th ong 
towns, they might ſhut, us out from any ſhare of 
trade in them, and might erect qur manufactures in 
Provinces; very capable of them: But it was an- 
ſwered, that this could not be done, as long as this 
treaty continued in force, unleſs the Sovereign of the 
objected to the ſettlement made at Munſter, as a 
tranſaction when we, were in ſuch confuſion at home, 
that we had no Miniſter there; but that txeaty had 
only rendred the truce, and the proviſional ſettle- 
ment made before, hy the mediation. of England, 
perpetual; and we had ſince acqvieſced in that ſet - 
tlement for above ſuty years. By exam 2 
dhe partienlars of the, creaty it appeared, that in 
ſome; inconſiderable matters the Lord Townſhend 
had geg beyond the letter of his inſtructions, in 


though. upon his firſt gning it, ſome anceptions had 
ea Nas ratified in form 
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of Queen Annes. | 361 

5 i But che preſent Miniſtry had other views: They 1772. 
] deſigned to ſet the Queen at liberty from her en- 
5 gagements by theſe alliances, and to diſengage her 
d trom treaties. The Houſe of Commons went now 
e very haſtily into ſeveral reſolutions, that were very 
7 injurious to the States: they pretended, they had 
e failed in the performance of all agreements, with re- 
t lation to the ſervice, both at ſea and land; and the 
d troops, that were to have been furniſhed in Portugal 
g aud Savoy, as well as the ſubſidies due to thoſe Prin- 

W ces. They fell next an the Barrier Treaty; they And cone 
d gave it out, that the old Miniſtry deſigned to bring ag ; 
4 over an army from Holland, whenſoever they Houſe _ 
ts ſhould, for other ends, pretend that the Proteſtant Lords. 
V ſucceſſion was in danger; and it was faid, there 
y vas no need of any foreign aſſiſtance to maintain it. 
ch ln the debate, it was inſiſted on, that it could be 
Yy maintained ſafely no other way; it was not to be 
n, doubted, but the King of France would aſſiſt the 
at Pretender; England was not inclined to keep up a 
1g ſtanding army, in time of peace, to reſiſt him: So | 
of that we could not be ſa ſaſe any other way, as by hav» | 
in ing the States engaged, to ſend over their army, if | 
n- it hould be neceſſary. But reaſon is a feeble thing, | 
iis to. bear down, reſolutions already taken; ſo the 
he Houſe of Commons voted the treaty diſnonourable, 
ne and injurious to England; and that the Lord Town- 
A 


ſhend had gone beyond his inſtructions. in ſigning it; 
and that he and all, who had adviſed — rarified 
that treaty, were publick enemies to the kingdom. 
Theſe votes were carried by a great majority, and 
were looked on 4s ſtrange preludes to a peace. 


ne, 

ad 

le- 
d, | 
er- MW When the States heard, what.exceptions were taken | 
ato to the Barrier Treaty, they wrote a very reſpectful | 
in letter to the Queen, in which they offered to explain | 
nd r mollity any, part of it, that was wrong'under- | 
in I food; but the managers of the Houſe of Commons 
hat got all their votes to be digeſted, into a well-com- 9 | 
xd Of poled inflaming repreſentation,” which was laid be- | 
the f foro che Cern; by it all the allies, bur moſt part 

bur Wow” 3 N cularly 
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362 The Hisroxv of the Reign 
2712, cularly the States, were charged for having failed in 
many particulars, contrary to their engagements: 
They alſo laid before the Queen the votes they had 

made, with relation to the Barrier Treaty; and 

that they might name a great ſum, that would make 

a deep impreſſion on the nation (which was ready to 

receive all things implicitly from them) they ſaid 
England: had been, during the war, overcharged 
nineteen millions, beyond what they ought to 

have paid; all which was caſt on the old Miniſtry. 


Thestates The States in anſwer to all this, drew up a large 


joltify memorial, in which every particular in the repreſen- 
tem- f ion was examined, and fully anſwered: They 
ſelves, ſent it over to their envoy, who preſented it to the 
Queen: but no notice was taken of it; the end 
was: already ſerved; and the entring into a diſcuſ- 
ſion about it, could have no other effect, but to 
confound thoſe who drew it. The two firſt heads 
of the States memorial, that related to the ſervice at 
ſea. and in Flanders, were printed here; and con- 
tained a full anſwer to all that was charged on them, 
as to thoſe matters; to the ample conviction of all, 
who examined the particulars. The Houſe of Com- 
mons ſaw the effect this was like to have; ſo they 
voted: it; a falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, and inju- 
rious paper, and that the printing it was a breach 
of privilege: And to ſtop the printing the other 
heads, they put the printer in priſon ; this was a 
confutation, to which no reply could be made; yet 
it ſeemed to be a confeſſion, that their repreſenta- 
tion could not be juſtified, when the anſwer to it 
was ſo carefully ſtifed. The Houſe of Commons 
went next to repeal che naturalization act, in which 
tdttey met with no oppoſſtiou n 
The ſelf . The {elf-denying biltwas brought into the Houſe 
denying of Commons, and, as was ordinary, it paſſed eaſi- 
bill lo 1, here : the ſcandal of corruption was how higher 
than ever; for it was believed men were not only 
bribed for a whole ſeſſion, but had new bribes for par- 
ticulat votes. The twelve new Peers being brought 
n SLE 5 „„ £ - nt 
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cl Nen Auf 


wi ar kat of Lords, had 2 1712. 
there, chat for tuo days, by all the 1 dgments wg — 


cbuld be made of the Hee the bill du, like to, 
have paſſed” that Houſe : But upo n prevailm 
Arguments, "ſecretly and Ge ape to 0 8 
Fords, an Alteration was mate in it, by which it 
was loſt: For whereas the bill, as it ſtocd, was to 
= Ai after the, detertnination of the preſent 

ment, this wat altered, fo as that it ſhould” 
1 place after the demiſe of the Queen; ; 01 it Was 
10 more thought on: 

Ihe Houſe of Commons voted two millſons to 
be taiſed by a lottery; for which à fund was cre- 
ned that dent pay b both Principal | and intereſt in 
thirty -w]. 8 ” 


"look next'to* Utrecht; where the treaty was * bes- 


opeged: The Emperor and the empire ſent their 9. 
inifters very late and unwillingly chither: but they o a 

ſubmitted” to the neceſſity. 15 their affairs; yet 
with this condition, that the French propoſals (for 
ſo the Propoſitions, that were formerly called preli- 
peu nb came to be named) ſhould be no ground 
fo proceed on; and that a new treaty ſhould be 

_ on, without any ard to them. It wa 

ſo agreed, to ſave the loſs, of time in ſertlin; ns nick 

21 


8 that the Plenipotentiaries ſhoul 


ſume no character of Aggley, till all matters were 
ſted; and made Ny for ſigning. © 'The firſt 
of Fanuary + Was the day named for opening the con- 
grels ; but rhey waited ſome time or the allies: In 
the beginning of February O. 8, the French made 
their propoſals in a very high train. 

They 
they b own the Qucen and the Succeſſion to 


the Crown, as fhe ſhould direct; Spain and the propolals 


Weſt⸗ Indies were to remain with King Philip 3 the 
dominions'1 in Italy, wich the Iſlands, except Sicily, 
were to go tothe Emperor, and the Spaniſh Ne- 
cefland do o the Elefton of B of- ii: The trade was 
ko he regulated, as it was before the war; ſome 
R places 


promiſed, that at the ſigning of the treaty The 


"Y THe e e 


5 2 places in Canada were to be reſtored 10 E 


— 5 of Ribery in Newſer adla x 
'T 1 Was to remain i the French : Ber 
; ha Was offered to be demoliſhed ;/ bur Liſle and. 
* 8 to W it: The States were 
to 7 — demands. for tl e barrier; and the 
frontier between France, the Empire, and Italy, 
was tg be the ſame, rd before the war; by 
e F Wer and Exiles, were to be 
reſtared to France, Theſe demands were as extra- 
vagant, as any that France could have. made, in 
W d moſt. ERA: ſtate. af their affairs: "Phis 
„„ ith, indigvation, and heightned | 
| the page they "had, of a, ſecret ungerfianding, 
* the — of England and e 
dcathy Hut, a great change happened in the a Airs of 
offs, Exance, at ef IP: 80 that their Plenipoten- 
nan. Haß were mak ing theſe demands at Utrecht: wad 
| Dayphipgſs was — en evenly ill of a 1 
it was wie fe gut, and died; in three. le e 
ee or four days, Fa tua Batra 


de es 3 in 4 * days aft 10 Fa 05 
ut Cars old. & 
wise; and tus, fe e the 5 three years 


ald, was thought, to, 1 — Fj a dying condition: 
Theſe, deaths coming ſo quick one after another, 
ſtruck chat Court: The King himſelt was for ſome 
days ill, but he ſocn regovered. Such re 
ſtrokes, were looked on, with amazement: oiſon 
was ſuſpected, as is.aſual upon all ſuch, ocgaſions; 
and. the Duke. ef Orleans was generally charged 
. 
ch and was an ambitious Prince. ile 
bu was in Spain, at the head of King Philip's 
eg e a project, to ſet, him af and to 
1 8 3 in Which, as the 


Lord Towaſhend rol me, — 5 went 10 far, 5 he 
Nr. Stanhope, by preſs che Queen 


u d engage 
and the States to afliſt b 
Frauce, aud to marry K 
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| tnaxims poſſible, for the conduct of a wile and good 


und "bipedibeds” NE Es went 


OB e Do 


W 36g 
This cane t bei diſcovered: He was upon jw £75 


called out of Spain; and it was = "7 e che = . 
2 em —— . Das 
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rious iſſues: 2 — Philip was not at all Gs) „ 
the alliance ; but wrote to his elder brother, ex 


ulating for his not oppoling che m 
—.— 3 with which he pr Nt il: 54 
that he could not wy bought we 
late pon: it. This letter was ſent from. Nl 


Paris; but was intercepted, and ſent to d 


and from thence to-the Hague 4 Dr., Hare told mez 
he rdad the original letter. N 

The Duke of Burgundy, When he became Dau- The cha- 
hin, upon his father's death, had been let into _ of 
— the ſecrets of government; © thee * 


hi 
as Was Siven out, he had on many occalions ex- hg 


me a deep ſenſe of the miſeries of the bent 
t ſentiments of juſtice: like wiſ 
ee utes, mat Cardinal de Noailles had 
with the Jeſuits, eſpouſed his. intereſts, and pro- 
teted him. It was alſo believed, ys he certened fats 
a great affection to the Archbiſhop bra. 
whoſe fable of Telemachus carried in it che noblet 


Prince, and ſet forth that ſtatich in- ſhining Cha- 
rafters, but which were che reverſe of Lewis the 
XIVehis whole life and reign. [Theſe thin 5 
the French a juſt ſenſe: of dhe loſs they 
dend and the appro ge el: 
{uctoa reign, — then with, a great conſterna. 
Row Thefe deaths, in ſo critical a tima, ſeeme 
t portend, that all the vat ſchotne which the 
King 'of Franoe had formed, wich ſo much perhdy 
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nations 7; ih, 4 juſt indignation; more particularly their 
8 > n= p 1 off the owning the Queen, till the treaty came 
propoſals to Be figned: The Lord Treaſurer, to ſoften this aid, 


came HE l a letter, in Which the King of France ac- 
over, rl knowledged her Queen! this was d confeflion. that 
8 there was ptivats correſpondence betwoen them; 
Houſes, yet the doing it by a letter was no legal act. In 
excuſe of this it was fail; that the late King was 
not owned by the French, till the treaty of Ryſ. 
wick came to be ſigned: But there was a mediator 
in _ treaty, with--whom our Plenipotentiaries 
only negotiated 3 | whereas'there was no'mediator at 
cht: So that the Queen was now, without any 
interpoſition, treating with a Prince, 'who did not 


: "oY * 


16442 PE 


gurl made by the French were treated here with the 


ateſt ſcorn; nor did the Miniſters" pretend to 
any thing in excuſe for them: And an addreſs 
was made to the'Queen; expreſſing a juſt indigna- 
tion at ſuch a proceeding, Promiſing her all afſiſt- 
ance in carrying — 2A ee ſhould arrive 

xt A juſt and honourable 15 
The de- The Allies did: offer th er — Wins ehick 
the Alle, ran as high another way: The Emperor-afked the 
Whole aniſh'” Monarchy y/ England'afked the re- 
ſtoring Newfoundland, and the .demoliſhing of 
Dunkirk” che States aſked''their whole barrier; 
and every Ally aſked ſatisfaction to all the other 


A as well as to himſelf : England and the 


States declared, chat they demanded Spain and the 
Welt- Indies for the Emperor; ſo the pattern 
ſet by che French, in their! demands, was to the 
full imitateck by the Allies. The French ſet a day, 
for offering thei? anſwer 3 but when the day came, 
inſtead of offering an anſwer in writing, ithey pro- 
poſed to enter into verbal conferences,upon the 
made on both ſides: This had indeed been 

practiſed 


An indig- e bene prophſitions raiſed;: among the ws 


* chin her right to the Crown. The propoſitions 
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ſed 


Lectetiy agreed to. The Allies rejected this propo- 


on, by the Emperor and the 3 with all poſ- tions for 


of Queen Av. | _ 


oP in treaties, where mbdlistors — 3 £512. 
ut u har was not done, *till the main points were 


ſition, and demanded ſpecifick anſwers in writing; 
fo, till the beginning of May, the treaty went on 
4 a very languid manner, in many fruitleſs meet- 
the French always ſaying, they had yet re- 
wy no other orders: S0 that che en 
there was at a full ſtand. = | 
The preparations for the campaign were DES! Prepara- 


ſible vigour: Prince Eugene ſtaid three months in = 5 
England in a fruitleſs negotiation with our Court, © | 
and was fent back with general and ambiguous 
promiſes :- The States gave him the ſupreme com- 

mand of their army, and aſſured him that, in the 
execution of the project that was concerted among 

them, he ſhould be put under no reſtraint by their 

Deputies or Generals, and that no ceſſation of arms 

ſnould be ordered, till all was ſettled by a general 

peace. The Duke of Ormond followed him in 

April, well ſatisfied both with his inſtructions and 

his appointments; for he had the ſame allowances, 

that had been err wan nent in he DUR of 
Marlborough. = 
At this time che eee e was Aalen 11 of the The Pre- . 
ſmall-pox : He recovered of them; but his ſiſter, tender's - 
who was taken with the ſame diſcaſe; died of it: *** Fed. 4 
She was, by all that knew her, admired as a moſt 
extraordinary perſon in all reſpects; inſomuch that 

a very great character was ſpread of her, by thoſe 

ho talked but indifferently of the Pretender him- 

ſelf : Thus he loſt ua great ſtrength, which ſhe pro- 

cured to him; from all Who ſaw or converſed with 

berl L turn next a er Ws: account 524 the con- 
vocation. W X 21911 Henn 

There was a abs ſuggeſted, nder the Queer's Proceed- 
licences did ſtill ſubſiſt, after à prorogation by a ings in 
royal writ. : The Attorney-General gave his opi- Convoes- 
nion, that it was ftill in force; rt which, the 
hs | | Bithops 
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1712. Biſhops-went-on with the reſolution, in which the 


them from that 


8 Seſſion had ended, and ſent back to the 


Lower Houſe a r which had been ſent to 
uſe in the former Seſſion, with 


8 ſuch amendments, as they thought proper: But 


all matters not finiſhed, ſo that 


e * 


then Atterbury ſtarted a new notion, that as, in a 


ſeſſion of Parliament, a prorogation put an end to 
they were to begin 
all a- new; _ ſame rule was to be applied to con- 
urſuance of his favourite notion, 
ings in Parliament were likewiſe to 


e 25 pou > nat amongſt them. I he Biſhops did nor 
1 agree to this ; for, upon ſearching their books, 


they found a courſe of 
And the ſchedule, by which the Archbiſhop pro- 
N them, when the royal writ: was ſent him, 


in which 


a very defective abſtract of it: Whe 


+ -. - fired, dy which it was very 
rightly informed about it. The Biſhops reſolved 
0 adhere to the method of former convocations, 
A that had been for- 


; ERIN: i the Houſe of Parliament, 
for buildi 


precedents to the contrary : 


in expreſs words continue all things, in the ſtate 
they were then, to their next meeting. 
Yet this did not ſatisfy Atterbury and bis party; fo 


the Lower Houſe ordered him to lay the matter be⸗ 


fore the A General for his — he did 


that very partially, for he did not ſhew him the | 


ſent down by the Biſhops; he only gave him 


reupon * At- 
torney: General gave him ſuch an anfiver as he de- 
plain, that he was not 


near finiſhed. By this means they were at 3 


Fall ,:{ that they — not determine thoſe 


points, which had been recommended 10 them by 
entered new ones; 


ng fifty new churehes, in and about Lon- 
don and Wett unter; ſo an office, for conſecrat · 


2 1 8g churches and _ church+yards,' was 


Prepared 
bably this will be 3 
ke an ne ng ore eanneraſhe 
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of Queen Anne. 


The cenſure that was paſſed on Whiſton's book, 1732. . 
in the former Seſſion, bad been laid before the 


Queen in due form for her approbation: But at 
the opening of this Seſſion. in December, the Bi- 


Archbiſhop being ſo ill of the gout, that he came Wen. 


not among us all that winter. The Queen had put 
the cenſure, that we. had ſent. her, into the hands 
of fome of her Miniſters,” but could not remember. 
to whom ſhe gave it; ſo a new extract of it was: 


ſd"; and 1 have ever thought, that the true 
ntereft of the chriſtian religion was, beſt conſulted, 
when nice diſputing -abaut myſteries wWas laid aſide 


? "IS. | #5 


and forgotten. 


: 


| | e . F rin th 935 5 
There appeared at this time an inclination, in An incli- 
| bh nation in 
ſome of 


many of the clergy, to a nearer approach towards 
the church of Rome; Hicks, an ill-tem red man 


was a proper facrifice made in the Euchariſt, and 
had on many occaſions . ſtudied to leſſen, our aver- 
fon to Popery : The ſupremacy of the Crown in 
cctlefiaſtical matters, and the method in which the. 
reformation was carried, was openly condemned; 
one Brett had preached a ſermon, in ſeveral of the 
pulpits of London, which he. afterwards. printed; 
in which he preſſed the neceſſity. of. prieftly abſolu- 
tion, in à ſtrain beyond what wWas pretended to even 
in the church of Rome: He ſaid no repentance. 
could ſerve without it, and affirmed that the Prieſt 
was veſted with the ſame power of pardoning, 
Vol. IV. B 85 WE 


on Whiſ- 


f I, en ton's book 
ſhops finding that no return was come from the not con- 


throne in that matter, ſent two of their 3 rake 
| | | the by the 
he b) 


rr + 572 the clergy 
who was now at the head of the Jaco ite party, towards 


had in ſeveral books promoted a notion, that there Popery. 
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1712. that our Saviour . himſelf. had. A motion was 
made in the Lower Hopſe of Convocation, to cen- 
ſute this; but it was ſo ill ſupported, chat it was 
let fall. Another conceit was taken up, of the in- 
validity of Lay-Baptiſm, on whith ſeveral books 
have been writ ; nor was the diſpute a trifling one, 
ſince by this notion, the teachers among the Diſ- 
ſenters paffing for Lay. Men, this went to the re- 
biaßptieing them and their congregations. 

Dodwell's Dodwel gave the rife to this conceit; he was a 
notions. very learned man, and led a ſtrict life; he ſeemed 
to hunt after paradoxes in all his writings, and 
broached not 4 few; he thought none could be 

ſaved, but choſe who,.by the; Sacraments, had a fe- 

deral right to it; and that theſe were the ſeals of 

the Covenant: So. that he left all, who died with- 

out the Sacraments, to the uncovenanted mercies of 

God ; and to this he added, that none had a right 

J hat thoſe who, were com- 

milſioned to it; and theſe were the Apoſtles, and 

afice chem Biſhops and Prieſts ordained by rhem : 

K. followed upon this, that Sacraments adminiſtred 

by others were of no value. He purſued theſe no- 

„Uns ſo-ar, char he aſfered. that, the fouls of mer 

.: ...-- Were" naturally mortal, but that the immortalizing 

Virtbe Was conveyed by baptiſm, given by perſons 

' 791915 207 1 opally+ ordained, * And et, after All this, 

Which carried the epiſcopal function ſo high, he 

did not ay che original of chat government, on any 

inſtruction or warrant, in the ſcripture : But thought 

it was ſet up, in the beginning of the ſecond cen- 

duty, after the Apoſtles were all dead. He wrote 

very doubtfully of the time, in which the Canon of 

. , .che New Teſtament was' ſettled ; he thought it was 

not before the ſecond; century, and that an extra- 

ordinary inſpiration was continued in the. churches 

to that very time, to which he aſcribed the original 

of epiſcopacy. This ſtrange and precarious ſyſtem 


Jas in great credit among us; and the neceſſity of 
the Sacrament, and the inyalidity of eccleſiaſtical 


„ | func 
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| books were ſpread about the nation, to prove the 


and connived at here in England, till it was ob- 
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functions, when performed by perſons, who were not 1712. 
epiſcopally ordained, were entertained by many — 
with great applauſe This made the Diſſenters pas 
for no Chriſtians, and put all thoughts of reconcil- 
ing them to us far out of view: And ſeveral little 


neceſſity of re-baptizing them, and that they were 
in a ſtate of damnation till that was done; but few 
were, by theſe arguments, prevailed upon to be re- 
baptized: This ftruck even at the baptiſm by mid- 
wiyes in the church of Rome ; which was practiſed 


jected in the conference, held at Hampton- Court, 
ſoon after King James the Firſt accemien to the 
Crown, and baptiſm was not till then hmited to 
perſons in orders: Nothing of this kind was ſo 
much as mentioned in the year 1666, when a great 
part of the nation had been baptized by Dillen- 
ters z bur it was now promoted with much heat. 

The Biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to The Bi- 
this new and extravagant doctrine; fo a declaration ſhops de- 
vas agreed to, firſt againſt the irregularity of all bap- dengel 
tim By perſons, WH¹O were not in holy orders; but te re- 
tlat yet, according to the practice of the primitive baptizing 
church, and the conſtant uſage of the church of Diſſenters 
England, no baptiſm (in or with water, in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt) ought 
to be reiterated. | The Archbiſhop of York at firſt 
agreed to this; fo it was reſolved to publifti it, in 
the hame of all the Biſhops of England; but he 
was prevailed on to change his mind; afid refuſed 
to igen it, pretending that this would encourage ir 
regular baptiſmm: So the Archbiſhop of Canter? A 
bury,” wich moſt of the Biſhops of his province, But the | 1 
reſolved to offer it to the Convbeation. It was Clergy did 
agreed to in the Upper Houſe, the Biſhop of Ro- ir See 
cheſter only diſſentiug: But when it was ſent to 
the Lower Houſe, they would not fo much as take 
ir into confideration, but laid it aſide ; thinking 
that it would encourage thoſe, who ſtruck at the 

Wa . 
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1712. dignity of the prieſthood; This was: all that paſſed 


in Convocation. 


15 


Great | The . ſupplies ; demanded” were given, in all 
ſupplies about ſix millions; there were two lotteries of 
Swen. 1,800,000 l. a- piece, beſides the four ſhillings in 
the pound, and the malt bill. A motion was made 

for a clauſe, to be put in one of the lottery bills, 

for a commiſſion to enquire into the value and con- 
ſideration of all the grants, made by King Wil- 

liam, The; Miniſters; apprehended the difficulty of 
carrying a money: bill, with a tack to it, through 

the Houſe of Lords; ſo they prevailed to get it ſe- 
Parated from the moneyrbill, and ſent up in a par- 
ticular one; and undertook to carry it. When it 

came up to the Houſe of Lords, a great party was 

made againſt it; thoſe who: continued to pay a re- 
ſpect to the memory of King William, thought it 

Was a very unbecoming return to him, who had 
dieeliyvered the nation from ſlavery and popery, to 

_ ++ a calt ſo particular an indignity on his grants: The 
dilll made all its ſteps through the Houſe of Lords 
da the laſt, with a ſmall majority of one or two. 
Ihe Earl of Nottingham was abſent -the- firſt two 
days, but came to the Houſe on the laſt s he ſaid, 
due always thought thoſe, grants were too large, and 
very unſeaſonably made, but he thought there 
ought. to be zn equal way of proceeding in that 
matter; they ought either to reſume them all, or 

to bring all concerned in them, to an equal compo- 

ſition: He therefore could not approve of this bill, 

ö which by: a very clear: conſequence would put it in 
| the power of a fellow-ſubject, to reſume or: to co- 
ver grants, at his; pleaſure ; and ſo it would put 
the perſons, concerned in the grants, into too great 
bil C419 a dependence on him. At the laſt reading of the 
972" po e bill ſeventy-eight, in perſon -QT; by Pr OXY, were 
for the bill z, and as many were againſt it: The 
votes being equal, by the rule of the Houſe, the 
negative carried it: So, for 
was loſt. DN . et; 86 
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++ During the Seſſion,” reports were often given out, 1712. 


that all things were agreed, and that the treaty was EI 4 


as good as finiſhed: But new ſtories were ſet on 
foot, and pretended delays, to put off the expecta- 


tion of peace; however, in the end of May, we 


were ſurprized with letters from the camp, which 

told us, that the army of the Allies being joined. 
was 2 5000 men ſtronger than the French; an ad- . 
vantage that they never had before during the 

whole courſe of the war. That Prince Eugene The Duke 
therefore propoſed, that they ſhould march towards ee 
the head of the Scheld, where the Freneh army dered Ge 
lay, and upon their advancing the French would to act of- 
be obliged, either to venture on action, or to re- fenſively. 
tire; and in that caſe Cambray would be left open 
to the Allies, to fir down before it. The council 
of war agreed to this, but to their great ſurprize, 
the Duke of Ormond ſhewed orders, not to act of- 
fenſtvely againſt the French; he ſeemed to be 
very uneaſy with theſe orders, but ſaid he muſt 
obey them. This was much reſented by the whole 
amy, and by the Miniſters of ay Allies at the 
Hague and at Utrecht: And it ſtruck us here in 
England with amazement. ob e 
Motions were made upon it, in both Houſes of 
Parliament; for it ſeemed; we were neither to have 
peace nor war.: So it was propoſed; that an addreſs 
thould be made to the Queen, that ſhe' would ſer 
the Duke of Ormond at liberty, to act in concur- 
rence with the other Generals, and carry on the 
war, ſo as to obtain a good peace. Thoſe who 
oppoſed this, aſked,” what: proofs they had, of 
what was ſaid, concerning the Duke of Ormond's 
orders; they had only private letters, which were 
not produced: So, it was ſaid, there was not 
ground enough to found an addreſs upon; which 


ought not to be made, on bare reports. The 


Miniſters would neither confeſs, nor deny the mat- 
ter, pretending the oath of ſecrecy; yet they af- 
Sat] ee eee ne e 
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1712. r Duke of Ormond was at liberty to cover 


Aſeparate I hat which prevailed in both Houſes, to hinder 
1 te 1 — Wa, that the rx, in 355 — 
| Arm, that the peace was agreed on, wou 
e g be laid before them in three ot four days: It was 
Treaſurer, Upon that ſuggeſted, that this muſt be a ſeparate 
peace, ſince the Allies knew nothing of it. The 
| Lord Treaſurer ſaid, a ſeparate peace was ſo baſe, 
e 'fo knaviſh, and ſo villaingus a thing, that every 
ee, who ſerved the Queen knew, they muſt an- 
wer it wich their heads to the nation; but it would 

Aappear te be a ſafe and 2. glorious peace, much 
ma-ore to the hongur ang; intereſt of the nation, than 
| n that Were agreed to, three years 
before; He allo affigmed,: that the Allies knew 
of. it, and were; ſatisfied with it; ſo the motion 
fell: And all were in great expectation, to ſee what 
a fe days would produce. In order to this, it 
was propoſed to examine into all the proceedings at 
the Hague, and at Gertruydenberg, in the years 
L799, and 1710; this was ſet on by a repreſenta- 
tion made by che Earl of Strafford ; for he affir med 
in the Houſe of Lords, that thoſe matters had not 
been fairly repreſented; he faid, he had: his infor. 
mation from one of che two, who had: been im- 
0 Pn conferences: By this, it was. plain 
meant Buys... Lord, Townſhend: had informed 
the Houſe, that thoſe who treated with the French 
at Gertruydenberg did, at-their return, give an ac- 
count of their negotiation to the Miniſters of the 
Allies, in the penſioner's preſence, before they re- 
5 5 the States themſelves: But upon this, 
ne Earl of Strafford ſaid; they had been firſt ſecret- 
ly. with the penſioner, ZO directed them both what 
to ſay, and what to ſuppreſs. Upon this, the Houſe 
made an addreſs to the Queen, deſiring her to lay 
before them all that paſſedb at that time, and in that 
negotiation.; But nothing followed upon this; for 

it was ſaid to be deſigned only to — the Houſe. 
| | Sur- 


þ 


* 
e 


other: At. Utrecht, on the ſecond. of June N. S. Y 
the Plenipotentiaries of the States expoſtulated with The 
the/Biſhop of Briſtol, upon the orders ſent to the Queen, by 


Duke of Ormond ; He anſwered, he knew nothing 9 


of them; but faid, he had received a letter, two ſaid 2 
days before, fr om the Queen, in Which ſne com was free 
plaincd that, nowithſtanding all the advances, ſhe fen all 
had made, to engage the States to enter. with her 2 
upon a plan of peace, they had not anſwered her States. 
as they ought, and as ſh;2 hoped they would have 


done: Therefore ſhe did now think herſelf at 


liberty, to enter into ſeparate meaſures, to obtain 
a peace for her own convenience. The Plenipo- 
tentiaries ſaid, this was contrary to all their allian- 
ces and treaties; they thought that, by the de- 
terence they had ſhewed her, on all occaſions, they 
had merited much better uſage from her: They 
knew nothing of any advances made to them, on 
a plan of peace. The Biſhop replied, that con- 
ſidering the conduct of the States, the Queen 
thought herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and 
engagements with them: The Biſhop did not in 
expreſs words name the barrier treaty; but he did 
not except it: So they reckoned it was included, 
in the general words he had uſed. This did not 
agree, with what the Lord Treaſurer had ſaid in 
the Houſe of Lords: And when the States envoy ,- 
complained to him, of theſe declarations made 
them by the Biſhop, all the anſwer he made was, 
that he was certainly in a very bad humour, when 
ee, fon HD in 5 1s 
On the fifth of June, the Queen came to the The 


Parliament, and told them on what terms a peace Queen laid 


might be had: King Philip was to renounce. the before the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown of France, if it ſhould de- 8 
valve: on him; and this was to execute itſelf, by of the 
putting the next to him into the ſueceſſion: Sicily peace 
was Ky > ſeparated from Spain, though it was not. 

yet ſettled, who ſhould have it. The proteſtant ſuc- 
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376 The His rox of the Reign 
1712. ceſſion was to be ſecured; and he, who had pre- 
» tended tothe Crown, was no more to be ſupported. 
Daunkirk was to be demoliſhed, and Newfound- 
lad tobe delivered to England. Gibraltar and 

Port- Mahen were to remain in our hands: We 
waere alſo to have the Aſſiento, a word importing, 
the furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with ſlaves 

from Africa. The Dutch were to have their barrier, 

except two or three places: And due regard would 


bea madd to all our allles. ws OE T7 
Addteſſes Both houſes agreed to make addreſſes of thanks 
of both to the Queen; for communicating this plan to 
houſes up- them, deſiring her to finiſh" it: An addition to 
ent theſe ft words, in conjunction with her allies, was 
moved in both houſes ; that fo there might be a 
guaranty ſettled for the maintaining the terms of the 
treaty: But it was rejected, by a great majority in 
both houſes. "It was ſaid, in oppoſition to it, 
that it would ſubje& the Queen and the whole 
treaty, to the pleaſure of the allies who might prove 


1 backward and intractable: And ſince England had 
1 born the greateſt ſhare of the burthen of the war, 
4 | | it Was reaſonable that the Queen ſhould be the 
. | arbiter" of the peace. On the other hand it was 
= | ſaid, that if the allies" did not enter into a gua- 
l ranty we muſt depend on the faith of the French, 
= and be at their mercy; and ſo have nothing to 


ttuſt to, but the promiſes of a Court noted, in a 


courſe of many years, for a train of perfidy: But hoy 
many had formed an obſtinate reſolution to get out Thi 


of the war on any terms: So nothing that was WW the 
offered, that ſeemed to obſtruct the arriving ſpeedily wer 


at that end, was heard with patience; and no re- arm 
| _— was had to the faith of treaties: Vet both E 
».--- houſes! obſerved one caution, not to expreſs their and 


being ſatisfied with the plan of the peace, though Ml coy: 
it was covertly inſinuated. Mention was alſo made Wl fre 
ol our treaties with our allies, and of the proteſtant ort 
fſucceſſion: The Lords, who had all along pro- Eu 
. teſted againſt the ſteps, that the Court had ta - of 
CCC entre bh 


gegative, put on adding the words, in conjunction 
ic ber altes, and on the former vote, concerni | 

the orders ſent to the Duke of e IS | 
carried in them ſuch guſt and ſevere reflections on. 

the Miniſtry, as running the nation into an open 

breach of all publick truſt, and putting every thing 

into the hands of the French; that by the: — 
of the majority they were expunged: Yet they 
were printed, and copies of them were ſent over 

the nation; but nothing could break through that 
inſenſibility, which had ſtupified the people. A 

new ſet of addreſſes ran about, full of groſs flattery, 
magnifying the preſent conduct, with ſevere reflec- 

tions on the former "Miniſtry, which ſome carried 

back to King William's reign : Some of theſe. ad- 
drefles mentioned the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the 
Houſe o Hanover, with zeal; others did it 
more coldly; and ſome made no mention at all 

of it. And it was univerſally believed, that no 


- 
: 


addreſſes were ſo acceptable to the Miniſters, as 

h 
About the middle of June, the ſeſſion of Parlia- The end 
ment came to an end: The Queen in her Speech of che ſeſ- 
ſid, The was glad to find. they approved. of her 12 ofPar- 
ſcheme of peace, though that was in none of the | 
addreſſes, many, who intended to merit by their 

oicious , zeal, had indeed ; magnified it in both 

houſes, but it was not in either of their addreſſes. 

The Earl of Strafford was again ſent over, to induce 

the States to accept the offers, that, the French 

were making, and to conſent to a ceſſation, of 

. We | 


Prince Eugene ordered Queſnoy to be beſieged ; The Duke 


and he, in conjunction with the Duke of Ormond, of Ormond 
coyered the ſiege; but, when the place was fo f ee 
ſreigntned, that it could not hold out above two ofen 
or three days, the Duke of Ormond ſent Prince and left 
Eugene word, that he had orders to proclaim a Frince Eu- 
celſation of arms for two months. Prince Eugene ene“ 
ee e e 


„of. Queen ANNE: . -- nn. 
eatred the reaſons of their proteſting againſt che 1712. 
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0 The His roxy of the Reign 1 
ing to this, he fignified his orders to all 
an troops, that were in the Queen's pay: 


o 
= * * 


ſince they had'feryed hitherto, according to agree- 


cherdus in the higheſt” and baſeſt degree The 
Duſte of Ormond had'giventhe States ſuch. aſſuran- 


ces, of his gang along with them through the 
12 | 


whole campaign, that he was let into the ſecrets of 


2 all 


| or depend on us. Nor was, this only the act 


all their counſels, which by that confidence were all 1712. 
known to the French: And, if the auxil iar, 


PPP 


* 


German troops had not been prepared to difobe 
his orders,” it was believed he, in conjunction with 
the French army, would have forced the States to 
come into the new meaſures. But that was hap- 
pily prevented; yet all this conduct of our General 
was applauded at home as great, juſt and wiſe; and 
our people were led to think it a kind of triumph, up- 
on Hur irk's being put into our hands; not conſi- 
dering that we had more truly put ourſelves into the 
hands of the French, by this open breach of faith; 
after which, the confederates could no longer truſt 


of the Court and Miniftry, but it became the act 

of the nation, which by a general voice did not 

only approve of it, but applaud r. 
Prince Eugene's next attempt was upon Lan- Landrecy 

treey, in which it ſeemed probable that he would befteged. 

ſuoceed; but this proſpect, and indeed the whole 

campaign, had a fatal reverſe: There was a body 

of 8000 or 000 men poſted at Denain, on the 

Scheld, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, 

to ſecure the conveying; bat and ammunition to 

the army, and to the fiege. Villars made a mo- 

tion, as if he deſigned to give Prince Eugene bat- 

de; but after a feint that way, he turned quick 

upon: this body, that lay on both fides of the river, 

with only one bridge of pontoons: The reſt had 

been! ſent to the ſiege of Landrecy; and there was 

not a ſupply of more brought. © Thar bridge, with A great 

the weight that was on it. broke; ſo the bodies loſs at De- 

oouſd not be joined: But military men aſſured me, bet 5 

that, if it had not been for that misfortune, Vil- us. N 

lars's attempt might have turned fatally on hi „the cam- 

and to the ruin of his whole army. But in con- paign. 

cluſion, he gave them a total defeat, and ſo made 

himſelf maſter of thoſe poſts, which they were to 

defend. This opened à new feene ; it not only 

forced the raiſing the ſiege of Landrecy, on _ Fs 


- 


* 4 
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1712. Villars an occaſion to ſeize on Marchiennes, and 
— ſome, other. places, where he found great ſtores of 


artillery and ammunition; . and furniſhed him like- 
wile with an opportunity of fitting down before 
Doway.: What crrours were committed, either in 


? 


the counſels or orders, or in the execution of them, 


and at whoſe door. theſe ought to be laid, is far above 
my underſtanding in military matters: But be that 
as it will, this misfortune ſerved not a little to raiſe 
the Duke of Marlborough's character, under whoſe 
command no. ſuch. thing had ever happened. The 
effects of this diſgrace. were great; . Doway was 


* 


taken, after a long and brave defence; Prince 


Eugene tried to raiſe the ſiege, but did not ſuc- 
ceed in it: Indeed the States would not put things 


to ſo. great a venture, aften ſuch a loſs; the gar. 


riſon were made priſoners of war. Queſnoy was 


next beſieged; the great artillery, that had been 


Niſtracti- 
Hague. 


employed in the ſiege, were left in the place: The 


garriſon im roved that advantage; 10 that the 
tak ing it colt the enemy very dear. 


- ; Theſe loſſes: created a great diſtraction in the 


ons at the Counſels at the Hague; many were inclined to ac- 


cept of a ceſſation ;, the Emperor and the Princes of 


the empire made great offers to the States, to per- 


ſuade them to continue the war; at the ſame time, 


the French grew very inſolent upon their ſucceſſes, 


and took occaſion, from a quarrel between the foot- 
men of one of the Dutch Plenipotentiaries, and one 
of theirs, to demand an extravagant reparation; 


Which the Dutch not complying with, a full ſtop 
was put to all proceedings * 5 

months. Our Court took ſome pains to remove 
that obſtruction; but the French Ki 


trecht, for ſome 


ng's pride be- 


ing now again in exaltation, he was. intractable : 


Te John, being made Viscount Bolingbroke, was 


ſent over. with ſecret inſtructions, to the Court of 


France; where, as it was believed, the peace was 
fully concluded: But all, chat was publiſhed upon 
his return, was a neu ceſſation of arms, both by 


981 . 
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demoliſned, and Conde added to their barrier, and 
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ſea and land, for four months longer. Duke Ha- 1712. 
milton was named to go Ambaſſador to France. 
and Lord Lexington to Spain. The Earl of Straf- 15 
ford continued to preſs the States, to come into the 
Queen's meaſures, which twas ſaid he managed with 
great imperiouſneſs: The States reſolved to offer their 
plan to the Queen, in which they preſſed the reſtor- 
ing Strazbourg to the empire, to have Valenciennes 


that the old tariff for trade ſnould be again reſtored. 


The Lord Lexington went firſt to Spain, where The re- 
the Cortes were ſummoned, in which that King did nunciation 
ſolemnly renounce, for himſelf and his heirs, the of the ſuc- 
night of ſucceſſion to the Crown of France; and li- 8 | 
mited the ſucceſſion to the Crown of Spain, after his p*.nce. 
own poſterity, to the Houſe of Savoy. The like 
renunciation was made ſome months after that, by 

the Princes of France to the Crown of Spain: And 
Philip was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown of France. It was ſomething ſtrange, to ſee 

ſo much weight laid on theſe renunciations, ſince 

the King of France had ſo often, and fo ſolemnly 
declared (upon his claiming, in the right of his 
Queen, the Spaniſh Netherlands; when the renun- 

ciation made by his Queen before the marriage, 
purſuant to the treaty of the Pyrenees, of all rights 
of ſucceſſion to her father's dominions, was obſect- 
ed to him) that no renunciation, which was but a 
civil act, could deſtroy the rights of blood, found- 

ed on the laws of nature: But this way now forgot, 

or very little conſidered. At this time the order of 

the Garter had nine vacant ſtalls; ſo ſix Knights 

were at one time promoted, the Dukes of Beaufort, 
Hamilton, and Kent; and the Earls of Oxford, 
Powlet; and Strafford. The Duke of Hamilton's 
being appointed to go to the Court of France, gave 5 
melancholy ſpeculations to thoſe, Who thought him 
much in the Pretender's intereſt: He was conſider - 

ed, not only in Scotland, but here in England, as the 

head of his party; but a diſmal accident put an end 


to 


| TheDuke __ The. Duke o 
of Slirewſ- milton's death, named for the embaſſy to France, 


=> 1 
9 
, 
. 


1712, to his life, a few days before he intended to have ſ 


Lt out on his embaſſy. 


Duke f e ain mw ors fs 2 te * "A 1 > | 
ilton 55. -ord Mohun were engage ome 
: — 1 ſuits of law; and a violent hatred was kindled between 


Mohun them: So that, upon a very high provocation, the 
both kil- Lord Mohun ſent him a challenge, which be tried 
0 bat. to decline: but hoch being hurried by thoſe fall 

points of honour, they fatally went out to Hyde 


Pack, in the middle of November, and fought with 


ſo violent an animoſity, that neglecting the rule; 


of art, they ſeemed to run on one another, as if they | 


tried who ſhould kill frſt; in which they were both 
ſo unhappily ſucceſsful, chat the Lord Mohun was 
Eilled outright, and Duke Hamilton died in a fey 

- minutes after. I will add no character of him: I 

am ſorry I cannot ſay ſo much good of him as 1 
could wiſh, and I had toe much kindneſs for him, 

any reflections on the deplorable effect of thoſe un- 
chriſtian and barbarous-miaxims, which have prevail - 

ed ſouniverſally, that there is little hope left of ſeeing 
them rooted out of the minds of men; the falſe no- 
tions of honour and courage being too ſtrong, to be 
weighed down by prudent or religious conſiderations. 
Shrewſbury was, upon Duke Ha- 

bury ſent and went over in dhe end-ef December:: The ſame 
and Duke yacht, that carried him to Calais, brought over the 
de Au- Duke de Aumont, che French Ambaſſador, who 


mont was a good - natured and generous man, of profuſe 


came to 


land. Spence, throwing: handtuls. of money often out of 
thought a man of buſincſs, and ſeemed to employ 
himſelf chiefly, in maintaining me dignity of his 


character, and making hümſelf acceptable to the na- 


tian. I turn next to foreign affan [111 


The af- Ihe war in Pomerania went on but ſlo ly, tho the 


| ee the Czar and the Kings of Denmark and Poland joined 


their forces; upon which. it was thought, the inte- 


the 


4.4 


reſt of Sweden muſt have ſunk in thoſe parts: But 
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the — * one or other of choſe Princes loſt —— 
chem great advantages. Steinbock; the Swediſn 
General, ſeeing the Danes were ſeparated from their 
lies, made a quick march toward them; and, 
though the Saxons had joined them, before he came 

up, Jet he attacked them. The action wis Rot; and 
laſted ſome hours but it ended in a compleat victory 
d . iths e en e e 

were animated, by reports from Conſtantinople, which 

gaue them hopes of the war, between the Turks and 

the Czar being like to break out again, the King of 

Sweden continued to ſollicit, and in which heh all 

the. — ors the French could give him. © | 

This gave t mperor great * chat The * 

dſorders in Hungary might 7105 0 it, Which peror pre- 
would defeat the — he had to ſettle ho for. 
matters in chat kingdom, ſo chat being ſale o on that cog . 
hide, he might turn his whole force apainſt France, France. 
and by that means, encourage the States to conti- 

nue the war. Thoſe in Holland, who preſſed che 
acepting the offers that France made them, repre- 

ſeated chat as a thing not poſſible to be ſupported: 

The promiſes of the Emperor and the Princes of the 

empire. had ſo often. failed chem, thar they! ud, 

they could not be -relied on: And the diſtractions 

ce, in che North made them apprehend prehend,” that thoſe 

ve Princes might be obliged to recall cher tops, 

he which were in the ſervice of the States. 

ho The Earl of Strafford was ſent back to the POT Ar new 

ſe I wil che French plan. Ghich came to be called the kurier 
of I Queen's plans Hut 40 drzw therg in the more, he 72 
10k. was: ordered to eater upon à new Barrier Treaty States. 
oy I viththemy by which the former” was to he ſet alide : 
his WI By it the States were to maintain the ſucceſſion to 
na- the Crown, when required to it by the Quecd, but _ 
dot otherwiſe; This gave ſtill new occafions for 
the jealouſy: For whereas, by the former treaty, they, + 
zed = —— bound aber maintain the oe D 5 
te- were obliged to o any attempts they * © 
ut. W aw made mgainit ic; 30 ** _—_ this ray oe. 
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1712. ed to ſtay till they were ſent to: And if our Mi- 


nitters ſhould come to entertain ill deſigns that way, 


they would take care no notice - ſhould be given tg 
the States. The barrier for the Dutch came far 
ſhort of the former; the States wrote another letter 
to the Queen, deſiring her to interpoſe, for reſtor- 
ing Strazbourg to the empire, for adding Conde to 
their barrier, and for ſettling the commerce on the 
foot of the antient tariff; as alſo for Obtaining 
more reaſonable terms for the Emperor: But things 
were ſo; fixed between the Court of France and 
ours, that there was no room for interceſſion-. 
The death The, Earl of Godolphin died of the ſtone in Sep- 
of the Earl temher: He was the man of the cleareſt head, the 
of-Godol- calmeſt temper, and the moſt incorrupt of all the 
. Mi = A I have _ —_— After hav- 
ing been. thirty years in the treaſury, and durin 
92 e Treaſurer, as — never . 


"© © _rough's glorious conduct abroad; would have fixed 


them in their poſts, above the little practices of an 
Artful favourite, and the cunning of a man, who has 
not hitherto ſhewed any token of a great genius, and 
is only eminent in the arts of deluding thoſe that 


The Duke Upon the Earl of Godolphin's death, the Duke 


of Mari- of Marlborough reſolved to go and live beyond fea; 


283 he executed it in the end of November; and his 


lee be. Dutcheſs followed him in the beginning of Februa- 
: Jul fon ry. This was. yariouſly cenſured ; ſome pretended 


it was the giving up and aband — 8 


3 * 
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his country; and they repreſented it as the effect of 1712. 
fear, with too anxious a care to ſecure himſelf: v 7 


Others were glad he was fafe out of ill hands; 
whereby, if we ſhould fall into the convulſions o 

a civil war, he would be able to aflift the Elector of 
Hanover, as being ſo entirely beloved and confided 
in, by all our military men; whereas if he had ſtaid 
in England, it was not to be doubted, but, upon 
the teaſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion, he would have been 
immediately ſecured; whereas now he would be at 
liberty, being beyond ſea, to act as there might be 


occaſion for it. 


There were two ſuits begun againſt him; the one 
was for the two and a half per. Cent. that the fo- 
teign Princes were content ſhould be deducted for 
contingencies, of which an account was formerly 
given; the other was, for arrears due to the build- 
ers of Blenheim Houſe. The Queen had given or- 


ders for building it with great magnificence; all the 


bargains with the workmen were made in her name, 
and Hy authority from her: and in the preambles 


of the acts of Parliament, that confirmed the grant 


of Woodftock to him and his heirs, it was ſaid the 
Queen built the Houſe for him: Vet now, that the 
tradeſmen were let run into an arrear of 30000 l. 
the Queen refuſed to pay any more; and ſet them 
upon ſuing the Duke of Marlborough for it, though 
he had never contracted with any of them: Upon 


bis going beyond ſea, both thoſe ſuits were ſtaid, 


which gave occaſion to people to imagine, that the 
Miniſtry, being diſturbed to ſee fo 1 publick re- 
ſpect put on a man, whom they had uſed fo ill, had 


theſe proſecutions on foot, only to render his 


ſay in England uneaſy to him. 


— 


Our army continued this winter about Ghendt We poſſeſs 
and Bruges; and we kept a ſort of garriſon in Dunkirk 


Dunkirk : But that was fo ill ſupplied with artille- 
ry and ammunition, that it was viſible they were 
not in a condition to keep the place, any longer 
than the French were willing to let them ſtay in it. 
Vol. IV. CC And 
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1712. And during that time, they were neither allowed to 
have a place to worſhip God, nor to bury their 1 
dead in, though by a mortality that raged there ber 
ſome thouſands died. Our Miniſters continued {till N vo 


to. preſs the States and the Emperor to come into Ml thc 

the Queen's meaſures; the Emperor, on ſome oc- pre 

caſions, talked in a very poſitive, ſtrain, as if he we 

was reſolved to put all to hazard, rather than ſub. for 

mit to ſuch hard conditions; but the apprehenſions we 

of a war in the neighbourhood of Hungary, and the the 

Jow ſtate of his treaſure, forced him to come down coi 

from that heighth, and engage the States to procure W 

better terms for him: The demand of Strazbourg to 

was rejected by the French, with ſo poſitive an air, ex] 

| that our Court did not move in it more; nor did it the 
i | appear, that we obtained any one condition of the ref 
| | Yrench, but what was offered in their own project. the 
The Bar-. In concluſion, the States were forced to yield in fiſt 

: wr; every particular; and then our Miniſters, to give of 

ſt 7 gue ſome eeming content to the nation, and to bring we 
| the States into ſome confidence with them, ordered Er 


the new Barrier Treaty to be ſigned: And it was it. 
given out by their creatures, that the French were I» 

: highly offended at their ſigning this; making it WM roy 

[ previous to a general peace, and a fort of guaranty ed 


| jor it. Thus, aſter all the declamations that were bu 
| made on the firſt Barrier Treaty, the Miniſters co 
| came into a new one, Which though not fo ſecure the 


I as the former, yet was liable to all the objections, thi 
| that were made againſt that. The French, as we ſh: 
| pere aſſured, in the progreſs of the treaty, uſed all ric 
that courſe of chicane, tor which they have been ſo be! 

lon famous : And, after all the ſteps our Court had int 

made, to get them a treaty of their own projecting, | 

wwe were not at laſt able to gain any one point 7 his 


them: They ſeemed to reckon, that now we had I the 
put ourſelves in their hands, and that they might WW ne 

2 uſe us as they pleaſed, | iy 
angie. 7 DER | DU 


pee. 
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A proclamation was ſet out in the end of Novem- 1713. 
ber, giving notice that the ſeſſion of Parliament 
would be opened on the thirteenth of January: But Seven pro- 
tough the proroguing the Parliament, after ſuch a „ Parlia. 
proclamation, was without a precedent, yet we ment. 
were put off by ſeven prorogations, ſome for a 
fortnight, and ſome for three weeks: It was ſaid, 
we were daily expecting a ſudden concluſion of 
the treaty 3 and *till all was finiſhed, the Miniſters 
could not know what aids were to be demanded. 

What occaſioned all theſe delays, is yet a ſecret 

to me; ſo I can write nothing of it. Many 
expreſſes were ſent to Vienna, and the returns to 

thoſe could not come quick. The demands for 
reſtoring the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn, toge- 

ther with a compenſation for their loſſes, were in- 

fiſted on. The Emperor could not do the former 

of theſe, without the diet, by whoſe authority they 

were put under the imperial Ban: But neither the 
Emperor nor diet could anſwer the other demand, 

it roſe ſo high. | ST 5 5 
While we were at home uneaſy at the many pro- Affairs of 
rogations and delays, the news from beyond ſea open- Sweden. 
ed a new ſcene. The Swedes broke into Holſtein, 

but were ſo cloſely. followed by the Danes and Muſ- 

covites, that their retreat by land was cut off, and 

the Daniſh ſhips ſhut them from the Baltick ſea: 

they made great waſte in the King of Denmark's 

ſhare of Holſtein, and burnt Altena, a great and 

rich village, within a mile of Hambourg, which 

being an open place, in no fort fortified, the burn- 

ing it was thought contrary to the laws of waer. 

The King of Pruſſia died in February; he was in The King 
his own perſon a virtuous man, and full of zeal in of Pruſſias 
the matters of religion; he raiſed above two hundred death. 
new churches in his dominions; he was weak, and 
much in the power of his Miniſters and flatterers; 
but was ſo apt to hearken to whiſpers, that he chang- 
ed twice the whole fer of his Miniſtry: His aſſum- 
0 Fn C . C C2 : 2. ing 
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cherto af 


The 9 of a new war between the Turk 


3 


and the Czar varied ſo often, that it was doubtful 
in hat it might end: The King of Sweden uſed al 


poſſible means to engage the Turk in it; but he 
threw, himſelf, by his intractable obſtinacy, into 
reat dangers : The party at the Port, nt rk 
war, ſtudied. to get rid of that King, and of his 
unportunities. rders were ſent him, to march 


back into his kingdom : And they, undertook. to 


procure! him a ſafe paſſage to it; but he treated the 
erſon, that was ſent with this meſſage, with great 


 infolence, and fortified himſelf, as well as he could, 


with the Swedes, that. were about him, and reſolved 
to defend himſelf. A force much ſuperior to his 
was brought -againſt him; but he maintained him- 
{lf fo reſolutely in his houſe, that ſome hundreds of 
thoſe, who, attacked him were killed: The Turk 
upon that ſet fire to the houſe, whereupon he was 


forced to ſurrender, and Was put under a guard; 
and moſt. of his Swedes were ſold for ſlaves; he 


Was carried to a houſe near Adrianople, but not 


— 


ſiuffered to come to Court: only the Sultan diſown- 
ed the violence uſed to his perſon. In the mean 


while, the Czar ſhipped an army from Peterſburgh, 
that landed in Finland: The Swedes were not b 


to ſtand; before him; every place, as he advanced, 
ſubmitted to him; and he was now maſter of 2 5 
= 1 he 


le 
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Ins the capital of Finland, and of that whole province. 1713. | 

At EE with his army, maintained himſelf i 
ch Tonningen, as long as their proviſion laſted: Bur. 
im all ſupplies being carefully ſtopped, he was forced at 

he laſt to deliver up himſelf and his army priſoners of 

zht war; and theſe were the beſt troops the Swedes had, 

ity WW ſo that Sweden was ſtruck with a general conſter- 

4 nation: To this diſtracted ſtate has that furious 

bis Prince abandoned his own kingdom. And there 


[i 
| 


— — —— — 


en, I muſt leave it, to return to our own affairs. | 
to After a long expectation we at laſt knew, that on 2 | 
ve, the thirteenth of March the Treaty of Peace between \5* | 
me. England, France, and the States was ſigned: Up- che ſeſſion | 
urk on this, the Parliament was opened on Je ninth of of Parlia- 


tful April. The Queen in her ſpeech told the ty ment Y 
f Na that 15 had 4 Süd a. peace, and opened. 
had obtained a further ſecurity for the Proteſtant | 
ſucceſſion, and that ſhe was in an intire union with 
the Houſe of Hanover; ſhe aſked of the Com- 
mons, the neceſſary ſupplies, and recommended to 
both Houſes, the cultivating th: arts of peace, with 
a reflection upon faction. Hoon this ſpeech, a de- | 
bate aroſe in the Houſe of Lords, concerning ſome | 
words, that were moved to be put in the addreſs, WE | 
(which of courſe was to be made to the Queen) ap- | 
plauding the conditions of the peace, and the ſecu- | 


rity for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion : This was oppoſed; | © | 
ſince we did not yet know what the conditions of | | 


the peace were, nor what that ſecurity was; all tha 
appeared was, -that the Pretender was gone out of 
France into the Bartois, a part of Lorrain, for 
which: that Duke did homage to the Crown of 
France. An addreſs of congratulation was agree 

to, but without any approbation of the peace. 
The Houſe of Commons obſerved the ſame caution _ - 
in their addreſs. But upon- this, a new ſet of ads © 
drefles ran through the nation, in the uſual ſtrains 
of fattery and falle eloquence. The Parliament ſate 
above a month, before the articles of peace (and of 


« treaty of commerce, made at that ſame time) | 
RET ö | C © 3 £4 were | | 
| . 

— 
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1713. were laid before them. It was given out, that, 
till the ratifications were exchanged, it was not 
proper to publiſh them; but when that was done, 
they were communicated to both Houſes, and 
Printed. 550 
The ſub. By the treaty of peace, the French King was 
ſtance of bound to give neither harbour nor aſſiſtance to the 
the trea- Pretender, but acknowledged the Queen's title and 
ties of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as it was ſettled by ſeve- 
peace and ral acts of Parliament: Dunkirk was to be razed in a 
commerce . NE 2" —_ | | . 
| time limited, within five months, after the ratifica- 
tions; but that was not to be begun, till an equi- 
. valent for it was put in the hands of France New- 
foundland, Hudſon's Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's 
were to be given to England; but Cape Breton 
was left to the French, with a liberty to dry their 
fiſh on Newfoundland : This was the main ſubſtance 
of the articles of peace. The treaty of commerce 
ſettled a free trade, according to the tariff in the 
5 1664, excepting ſome commodities, that were 
ubjected to a new tariff in the year 1699, which 
waz fo high, that it amounted to a prohibition : All 
the productions of France were to come into Eng- 
land under no other duties, but thoſe that were laid 
on the ſatne productions from other countries; and 
when this was ſettled, then commiſſaries were to be 
ſent to London, to agree and adjuſt all matters re- 
Jating to trade: The treaty of commerce with Spain 
was not yet finited. As for the allies, Portugal 
and Savoy were ſatisfied ; the Emperor was to have 
the dutchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and 
the Spaniſh Netherlands: Sicily was to be given to 
the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King: And 
SO Sardinia with the Tame title, was to be given to the 
Elector of Bavaria, in lieu of his loſſes ; The States 
were to deliver up Lifle, and the little places about 
it: and, beſides the places of which they were alrea- 
dy poſſeſſed, they were to have Namur, Chartetoy, 
Luxembourg, .Y pres, and Newport: The King o 
Pruſlia was to have the Upper Guelder, in lieu of 
2 : 2 Orange, 
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Orange, and the other eſtates, which the family: 1713. 
had in Franche Comte : This was all that I think 


neceſſary to inſert here, with relation to our treaty :; 
The Emperor was to have time to the firſt of June, 


to declare his accepting of it. It did not appear 


what equivalent the King of France was to have for 
Dunkirk : No mention was made of it in the treaty; 
ſo the Houſe of Commons made an addreſs to the; 
Queen, deſiring to know what that equivalent was. 
Some weeks paſſed before they had an anſwer; at: 
laſt the Queen by a meſſage ſaid, the French King 
had that equivalent already in his own hands; bur; 
we were ſtill in the dark as to that, no further ex- 

planation being made of it. As to Newfoundland, 
it was thought that the French ſettling at Cape Bre- 

ton, inſtead of Placentia, would be of great advan- 
tage to them with relation to the fiſnery, which is 
the only thing that makes ſettlements in thoſe parts 
of any value. The Engliſh have always pretended, 
that the firſt diſcovery of Newfoundland being 
made in Henry the Seventh's time, the right to it 
was in the Crown of England. The French had 
leave given them in King Charles the Firſt's time to 
lin there, paying tribute, as an acknowledgment of 
that licence: It is true, they carried this much 
further, during the civil wars; and this grew to a 
much greater heizhth in the reign of King Charles 
the Second: But in King William's time, an act of 
Parliament paſſed, aſſerting the right of the Crown 
to Newfoundland, laying open the trade thither to 
all the ſubjects of Great Britain, with a poſitive and 
conftant excluſion of all aliens and aßſan : Theſe 
were the reflections. on the treaty; of peace; but 
there were more important objections made to the 
treaty of commerce. During King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, our trade with France was often and 
loudly complained of, as very prejudicial to the na- 
tion; there was a commiſſion appointed in the year 
1674, to. adjuſt the conditions of our commerce 


with that nation, and then it appeared, in a ſcheme 
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1713. that was prepared by very able merehants, that we 
＋loſt every year a million of money by our trade thi- 


ther. This was then ſo well received, that the ſcheme 
was entred into the journals of both Houſes of Par- 
hament, and into the books of the cuſtom-houſe: 
But the court at that time favoured the intereſts of 
France ſo much, preferably to their own, that the 
trade went ſtill on *till the year 1678, when the 
Parliament laid, upon all French commodities, ſuch 
a uy as amounted to a prohibition, and was to 
laſt for three years, and to the end of the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament: At the end of the three 
years, King Charles called no more Parlia- 
ments; and that act was repealed in King James's 
Parliament : But, during vo whole laſt war, high 
duties were laid on all the productions and manu- 
factures of France; which by this treaty were to be 
no higher charged, than the ſame productions from 
other countries. It was ſaid that, if we had been 
as often beat by the French, as they had been by 
us, this would have been thought a very hard 


treaty; and if the articles of our commerce had 


been ſettled, before the Duke of Ormond was or- 
dered to ſeparate his troops from the confederates, 
the French could not have pretended to draw us 
into ſuch terms, as they had inſiſted on ſince that 
time, becauſe we put ourſelves into their power. 
We were engaged by our treaty with Portugal, 
that their wines ſhould be _—_ a third part 
lower than the French wines; but 

were, according to this treaty of commerce, to be 
made equal, then © conſidering the difference of 
freight, which is more than double from Portugal, 
the French wines would be much cheaper; and the 
nation generally liking them better, by this means 
we ſhould not only break our treaties with Portu- 
gal, but if we did not take off their wines, we muſt 
foſe their trade, which was-at preſent the moſt ad- 
vantageous, that we drove any where: For beſides 
a great vent of our manufactures, we brought "me 
2 | . i | yearly 


if the duties | 


bl Queen . 
yearly.” great returns of gold from thence; four, 
five, and fix hundred thouſand pounds a year. We 
had brought the filk manufacture here to ſo great 
perfection, that about 300000 people were main- 


rained by it. For carrying this on, we brought 


t quantities of ſilk from Italy and Furky, by 
—— in thoſe countries came to take off as 
t quantities of our manufactures : So that our 
demand for filk had: opened good markets for our 


woollen goods abroad, which muſt fail, if our ma- / 
nufacture of ſilk at home ſhould be loft : Which, 


if once we gave a free vent for ſilk ſtuffs from 
France among us, muſt ſoon be the caſe; ſince the 
cheapneſs of proviſions and of labour in France, 
2 enable the French to underſell us, even at 
our own markets. Our linnen and paper manu- 
factures would likewiſe be ruined by a free impor- 
tation of the fame goods from France. Theſe 
things came to be ſo generally well underſtood ; 
that even, while flattering - addreſſes were coming 
to Court from all the parts of the iſland, petitions 
came from the towns and counties concerned in 
trade, ſetting forth the prejudice they apprehended 


from this treaty of commerce. The Miniſters uſed | 


al poſſible arts to bear this clamour down; they 


called it faction, and decried it with a boldneſs, 


that would have ſurprized any, but thoſe who had 
obſerved the methods, they had taken for mam 
years, to vent the fouleſt calumnies, and the falſ 
miſrepreſentations poſſible. But the matter came 
to be ſo univerſally apprehended, that it could not 
Ie, ao” 114 1 
The Houſe of Commons gave an aid of two 
ſhillings in the pound; though the Miniſters hoped 
to have carried it higher; but the members durſt 
not venture on that, ſince a new election was ſoon 
to follow the concluſion of the Seſſſon: They went 


next to renew the duty on malt, for another year; 


and here a debate aroſe, that was kept up ſome 
days in both Houſes of Parliament, 3 — 
| | ou 
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1713. that was prepared by very able merchants, that we 


—＋ ＋ Joftevery year a million of money by our trade thi- 
ther. This was then ſo well received, that the ſcheme 
vas entred into the journals of both Houſes of Par- 
hament, and into the books of the cuſtom-houſe: 
But the court at that time favoured the intereſts of 
France ſo much, preferably to their own, that the 
trade went ſtill on till the year 1678, when the 
Parliament laid, upon all French commodities, ſuch 

a duty as amounted to a prohibition, and was to 
laſt for three years, and to the end of the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament: At the end of the three 
years, King Charles called no more Parlia- 
ments; and that act was repealed in King James's 
Parliament : But, during * whole laſt war, high 
duties were laid on all the productions and manu- 
factures of France; which by this treaty were to be 
no higher charged, than the ſame productions from 
other countries. It was ſaid that, if we had been 
as often beat by the French, as they had been by 
us, this would have been thought a very hard 
treaty; and if the articles of our commerce had 
been ſettled, before the Duke of Ormond was or- 
dered to ſeparate his troops from the confederates, 
the French could not have pretended to draw us 
into ſuch terms, as they had inſiſted on ſince chat 
time, becauſe we put ourſelves into their power. 
We were engaged by our treaty with Portugal, 
that their wines ſhould be * a third part 
lower than the French wines; but if the duties 
were, according to this treaty of commerce, to be 
made equal, then conſidering the difference of 
freight, which is more than double from Portugal, 
the French wines would be much cheaper; and the 
nation generally liking them better, by this means 
we ſhould not only break our treaties with Portu- 
gal, but if we did not take off their wines, we muſt 
Foe their trade, which was at preſent the moſt ad- 
vantageous, that we drove any where: For beſides 
a great vent of our manufactures, we brought over 


yearly 
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yearly.” great returns of gold from thence; four, 1713. 
five, A r hundred — pounds — 
had brought the ſilk manufacture here to ſo greaa e 
perfection, that about 3oo0O0O0 people were main- 
tained by it. Fer carrying this on, we brought 

quantities of ſilk from Italy and Furky, by 
which people in thoſe countries came to take off as 

t quantities of our manufactures: So that our 
demand for ſilk had opened good markets for our 
woollen goods abroad, which muſt fail, if our ma- 
nufacture of ſilk at home ſhould be loſt: Which, 
if once we gave a free vent for ſilk ſtuffs from 
France among us, muſt ſoon be the caſe; ſince the 
cheapneſs of proviſions and of labour in France, 
— enable the French to underſell us, even at 
our own markets. Our linnen and paper manu- 
factures would likewiſe be ruined by a free impor- 
tation of the ſame goods from France. Theſe 

ings came to be or generally well underſtood x 
that even, while flattering . addrefſes were coming 
to Court from all the parts of the iſland, petitions 
came from = towns and Leerer concerned in 
trade, ſetting forth the prejudice they apprehended 
from this —.— of — The Miniſters uſed 
al poſſible arts to bear this clamour down; they 
called it faction, and decried it with a boldneſs, 
that would have ſurprized any, but thoſe who had 
obſerved the methods, they had taken for many 
years, to vent the fouleſt calumnies, and the falſelt 
miſrepreſentations poſſible. But the matter came 
to be ſo univerſally apprehended, that it could not 
Reel eee | . 
The Houſe of Commons gave an aid of two Aid given 
ſhillings in the pound, though the Miniſters hoped by the 
to have carried it higher; but the members durſt Commons 
not venture on that, ſince a new election was ſoon _ 
to follow the concluſion of the Seſſſon: They went 
next to renew the duty on malt, for another year; 
and here a debate aroſe, that was kept up ſome 
days in both Houſes of Parliament, _ + 
| ou 
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1714. ſhould be laid on the whole iſland: It was carried 
in che affirmative,” of which the Scots complained 
due Scots heavily, as a burden that their country could not 
Air be. bear: And whereas it was ſaid, that thoſe duties 
ing charg- ought to be laid equally on all the ſubjects of the 
ed with united kingdom, the Scots inſiſted on an article of 
the duty the Union, by which it was ſtipulated, that no duty 
on malt. ould be laid on the malt in Scotland during the 
war, which ought to be obſerved religiouſly. They 
ſaid, it was evident, the war with Spain was not 
yet ended; no peace with that Crown was yet pro- 
claimed, nor ſo much as ſigned: And, though it 
was as good as made, and was every day expected, 
yet it was a maxim in the conſtruction of all laws, 
that odious matters ought to be ſtrictly underſtood, 
| whereas matters of favour were to be more liberally 
f interpreted. It was farther ſaid on the Scotch ſide, 
| that this duty was, by the very words of the act, 
| © to be applied to deficiencies during the war: So 
| this act was, upon the matter, making Scotland 
| pay that duty during the war, from which the ar- 
= ticles of the Union did by expreſs words exempt | 
- them. A great number of the Engliſh were con- 
| vinced of the equity of theſe grounds, that the 
| | Scots went on; but the majority was on the other 
=. fide. So, when the bill had paſſed: through the 
And Houſe of Commons, all the Scots of both Houſes | 
moved to met together, and agreed to move for an act, diſ- 


' 
if have the £.1;;: - Jl | 

| | Union folving the Union; they went firſt! to the Queen, 
| 


diſſolved. and told her how grievous and indeed intolerable 

this duty would be to their country, ſo that they 

| were under a neceſſity to try, how the Union might 
. be broken. The Queen ſeemed uneaſy at the mo- 
3 tion; ſhe ſtudied to divert them from it, and al- 
; ſured them that her officers ſhould have orders to 
| make it eaſy to them. This was underſtood. to im- 
| | ply that the duty ſhould not be levied; but they 
| | knew this could not be depended on: So the mo- 
tion was made in the Houſe of Lords, and moſt of 
the Lords of that nation ſpoke to it: They 5 
155 | | torth 
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forth all the hardſhips, that they lay under fince 1713. 
the Union; they had no more a council in Scots 
land; their Peers at preſent were the only perſons 


in the whole iſland, that were judged incapable of 


Peerage by deſcent ; their laws were altered in mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance, particularly in-mat- 
ters of treaſon ; and now an impoſition was to be 
laid on their malt, which muſt prove an intolera- 
ble burden to the poor of that country, and force 
them to drink water. Upon all theſe reaſons they _ 
moved for liberty to bring in a bill, to diſſolve the 
Union, in which they would give full ſecurity, for 
maintaining the Queen's prerogative, and for ſe- 
curing the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. This was oppoſed 
with much zeal by the Miniſters, but was ſup- 
ported by others; who, though they did not in- 
tend to give up the Union, yet thought it reaſon- 
able to give a hearing to this motion, that they 
might ſee how far the Proteſtant ſucceſſion could 

be ſecured, in caſe it ſhould be entertained ; but 
the majority were for rejecting the motion: When 
the malt-bill was brought up to the Lords, there 
was ſuch an oppoſition made to it, that fifty-ſix 
voted againſt it, but ſixty-four were for it, and ſo 
The matter of the greateſt conſequence in this A bill for 
Seſſion was, a bill for ſettling the commerce with rendring 


a 3 . the trea 
France, according to the treaty, and for taking off „fo. 


| the prohibitions and high duties, that were laid on merce 


the productions of France. The traders in the city with 

of London, and thoſe in all the other parts of France 
England were alarmed, with the great prejudice pray 
this would bring on the whole nation. The Turky 
Company, thoſe that traded to Portugal and Italy, 

and all who were concerned in the woollen and filk 
manufactures, appeared before both Houſes, and 

ſet forth the great miſchief, that a' commerce with 
France, on the foot of the treaty, would bring up- 

on the nation; while none appeared on the other 


ſide, to anſwer their arguments, or to ſet forth the 


advan- 


— «. 
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„advantage of. ſuch a commerce, It was, manifeſt, 
chat 24 of the trading bodies had been conſulted 
in it; and the Commiſſioners for trade and planta- 
tions had made very material obſeryations. on the 
br — * which was ſent to them for their opi- 
nion: And afterwards, when this preſent project 
1 u g it was alſo tranſmitted: to that Board 
the Queen's order, and they were required to 

— their remarks on it: but Arthur Moor, who 
bad riſen, up from being 3 footman without any 
Scion, 5 be a great dealer in trade, and was 
2 perſon of that Board, in whom the Lord Trea- 

x. a ty moſt, moved that they might firſt 
read it. every one a- part, and then debate it; and 


be deſired to have the firſt peruſal : So he took it 


away, and never brought it back to them, but 
eit to the Lord Bolingbroke, who carried it to 
Pars and there it was ſettled. The bill was very 
bly maintained by thoſe who. argyed for. it; yet 
the majority went with the bill till the laſt day; 
and then the oppoſition to it was ſo ſtrong, that 


the Miniſters ſeemed inclined to let it fall : But it 


was not then known, whether this was only a feint, 
or Whether the ipſtances of the French Ambaſk- 


dor, and the engagements, that our Miniſters were 
nder to that Court, pes for carrying it . 


1K. many h 49 the -iab ſtep; and then a gr 
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beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually, that e it 
cawe to the laſt-diviſion, 185 were for the bill, 
and e e By e fmall a majority 
Was a Wo of ſuch great importance loſt. But the 
Jouſe of Commons, to. ſoften the ill canſtructions 
char —— be made of their rejecting this bill, 

ade an addreſs to the Queen, in which they 
15 ct her ſor the peace ſhe bad concluded, and 


—— laid for ſettling our commerce 


rayed her to name — to en 
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To this the Queen ſent an anſwer. of a lar 171 
compo ofition : Ooh ſaid, ſhe Was glad to ſee Fn 2 3 


Pere 15 well pleaſed with the treaty of peace _— 


commerce, hat ſhe had made, and àſſuted them 
that ſhe would Uſe* her beſt endesa to: ſee all the 
adyaritages, that ſhe Had ſtipulated” for her tots, 
performed : This was ſurprizing, ſince the Houſe 
Commons had ſülgciebeiy eue. how little 
ey were pleted With the We of cotninerce, by 
BAG ject the bill, that was offered to confirm 
it; kd. "this Was inlinuatell' in their addreſs itſelf: 
But it was pleaſantly ſaid, that the Queen anſwered ; 
them, according, to What bught to have been in 
their addreſs, and not according to what was in it; 
belides it was obſervable, that her rothiſe, to main- 
tain hat was already ſtipulated, did not at All an- 
ſwer the prayer of their addreſs. This was all that 
dd in this ſeſſion of Parliament with relation to 
ace. It was once apptehended, that the 
Wes ers * have moved for an act, or at leaſt 


for an addref „, Apptoving | the peace; and upon 


that 1 prepared 2 a ſpeech, Which 1 intended to 
make bn the ſubject: ie was \the only ſpeech, 'that 
I ever prepared befotttiand'; but ſince chat triatrer 
was never brought into the Houſe, I Had no oOcca- 
fion to make it; get I think proper to inſert it 
here, that I niy dellver down 199 Py of this 
great tranſaction to poſterity. 


WV, 8 £ Lords, this matter n beldte + ou, A ſpeech I 

M. it is of the greatel Artiportance, * ©. It 8 
„ ma ſeen in very different Tights; I wall aan _ 
«not meddle with the politic ens of it; 1 = ofthe 
* leave that to perſons, 175 can judge alid peak peace 


* of it uch better than 1 can ; 1 Will only offer ſhould be 


© to you what appears to me, When' I confider it, 8 
e with relation to the rules of morality And reli- er 
« gion ; in this L am ſure I act within my proper Lords. 
KG Aphere. Some things ſtick fo with me, that I 
a * could have ho quiet in my conſcience, nor 7 
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J had anſwered the duty of my function, if! 
did not make uſe of the freedom of ſpeech, 
« that our conſtitution, and the privileges of this 
s houſe allow me: I am the more encouraged to 
do this, becauſe the bringing thoſe of our or- 
der into publick councils, in which we have now 
_ & ſuch a ſhare, was originally intended for this very 
<* end, that we ſhould offer ſuch conſiderations, as 
L ariſe from the rules of our holy religion, in all 
e matters. that may come before us. In the open- 
ing my ſenſe of things, I may be forced to uſe 
. & ſome words, that may perhaps appear ſevere : 
L cannot help it, if the nature of theſe affairs is 
« ſuch, that I cannot ſpeak plainly of them, in 
ea ſofter ſtrain: I intend not to reflect on any 
«« perſon: And I am ſure I have ſuch a profound 
< reſpect for the Queen, that no part of what 1 
« may ſay, can be underſtood to reflect on her in 
« any ſort: Her intentions are, no doubt, as ſhe 
e declares them to be, all for the good and hap- 
e pineſs of her people; but it is not to be ſup- 
<< poſed, that ſhe can read long treaties, or carry 
« the articles of them in her memory: So if things 
« have been either concealed from her, or mil- 
© repreſented to her, ſhe can do no wrong: And, if 
„ any. ſuch thing has been done, we know on 
.* whom our conſtitution lays the blame. 

„The treaties that were made ſome years ago 
« with our allies are in print; both the grand 
« alliance, and ſome ſubſequent ones.: ., We {ze 


ee many things in theſe, that are not provided for 


$5 by this peace; it was in particular ſtipulated, 
e that no peace ſhould be treated, much leſs con- 
„ 'cluded, without the conſent of the allies. But, 


t before I make any obſervations on this, I muſt 


e deſire you will conſider how ſacred a thing the 
1 8 public faith, that is engaged in treaties and 
_« alliances, ſhould be efteemed. 

I hope, I need not tell you, that even hea- 
then nations yalued themſelves upon their 115 
ps e e flity, 


F 
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% and with how much inſamy they branded the 
« violation of them: If we conſider that, which 


« revealed religion teaches us to know, that man 


was made after the image of God, the God of 


« | all truth, AS we know who is the father of x lyes ; 
« God hates the deceitful man, in whoſe mouth 
« there is no faithfulneſs. - In that leſs perfect re- 


« ligion of the Jews, when the Gibeonites had, 


« by a fraudulent proceeding, drawn Joſhua and 
« the Iſraelites into a league with them, it was 


& ec Oe 3. and the violation of it, ſome 


« apes after, was ſeverely puniſhed. And, when 
« the laſt of the Kings of Judah ſhook off the 
« fidelity, to which he had bound himſelf to the 
« King of Babylon, the. Prophet thereupon. ſaid 
« with indignation, ſhall he break the oath of 
“God, and proſper? The ſwearing deceitfully is 
« one. of the worſt characters; and he who ſwears 
to his own hurt, and changes not, is among the 


«beſt. It is a maxim of the wiſeſt of Kings, 
that the throne is. eſtabliſhed by righteouſneſs. 


« Treaties are of the nature of oaths; and when 
an oath is aſked; to confirm a treaty, it is never 
« denied. The beſt account that I can give of 


« the diſuſe of adding that ſacred ſeal to treaties is 


% this: 


The Popes had for ſome ages poſſeſſed them- 
% ſelves of a power, to which they had often re- 
* courſe, of diſſolving the faith of treaties, and 


« the obligation of oaths : The famous, but fatal 


< ſtory, of Ladiſlaus, King of Hungary, breaking 
his faith to Amurath the 5 5 

Pie ga diſpenſation, is well known. 
6c a | 


One of the 
laſt publick acts of this ſort was, when Pope 
Clement the ſeventh abſolved Francis the firſt, 


from the treaty made and ſworn to at Madrid, 


while he was a priſoner there: The ſevere re- 
wenge that Charles the fifth took of this, in the 


 * ſack. of Rome, and in keeping that Pope for 


1 


'urk, by virtue of a 
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« lity, in a punctual obſerving of all their treaties, 1713. 
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13. 4 Tottie moriths = priſoner, has made Popes more 


N= 
SZ 


S** cautious, fince that titne, than they were for- 
4 merly: This alfo drew ſuch heavy but juſt re- 
ie Proaches, on the papacy, "fromthe refermers, 
that forme ſtop ſeems now to be put to ſuch a 
e "barefaced protection of perjury. But the late 
ee King told me, chat he undefſtood from the 
* Gettin Proteſtant Princes, that they belleved 
ve che cotifeffors. of Popſſh Princes ' had faculties 
* Fromm Rothe, for doing tllis as effeQtualty, though 
** more ſecretiy: He added, that they knew it 
e Went for a maxim among Popiſn Princes, that 
ee their word And faith botmd them as they were 
de ' with, and members of Society; but that their 
V 
_ *«« -giteRion' of. their confeliors ; and that they, ap- 
Beben *rhis, did, in all their treaties with 
e The Princes of that religion, depend upon their 
dee Rondur, but never 'afked the confirmation of an 
_**© oath, Which had been the practice of former 
ee Ages. The Proteſtants of France thought they 
ee Had gained an additional ſecurity, for obferving 
den the Edict of Nantes, when the {wearing to ob- 
ee ſerye it was malle a part of the coronation oath : 
e Put it is probable, his very thing undermined 
J % a nol | 
.« Grotius, Puffendorf, and others who have 
<c*rote' of the law of nations, lay this down for a 
ee rite, that che nature of a treaty, and the tie 
'« *rHat Ariſes Out of it, is not Altered by the having 
*gr not Having an oath; *the oath ſerves only to 


Pernicies, 6 Heighten the Obligation. They do alſo agree in 
Summus die tliis, that confederacies*do not bind States, to 
Conatus. Jes carry on a War to their utter ruin; but that 


e Prices and States ate bound to uſe their utmoſt 


ee, efforts, in maintaining therm: And it is agreed 


«by all, who have treated of theſe matters, that 
the common enemy, by offering to any one 
s confederate all his pretenfions, cannot Juſtify 
his depatting from the confederacy; becauſe it 
5 e e was 


of Queen Ann. 


& was entered into with that view, that all the 17 
« pretenſions, __ which the confederacy was ww 
Id 


e made, ſhou inſiſted on or departed from, 
« by common conſent. | SOT 
It is true, that in confederacies, where allies 
ce are bound to the performance of ſeveral articles, 
« as to their quota's or ſhares, if any one fails in 


© the part he was bound to, the other confederates 
have a right to demand-a reparation for his non- 
performance: But even in that caſe, allies are 


Lg 
Ca) 


to act as friends, by making allowances for 
* what could not be helped, and not as enemies 
„by taking advantages, on deſign to diſengage 
them from their allies. It is certain, allies for- 


« feir their right to the alliance, if they do not per- 
form their part: But the failure muſt be evident, 


e and an expoſtulation muſt be firſt made: And, 
if upon ſatisfaction demanded, it is not given, 
then à proteſtation ſhould be made, of ſuch 
“ non- performance; and the reſt of the confede- 
rates are at liberty, as to him who fails on his 
part: Theſe are reckoned among the cuſtoms 


and laws of nations: And, ſince nothing of this 


“ kind has been done, I cannot ſee how it can be 
made out, that the tie of the confederacy, and by 
* conſequence, that the publick faith has not been 
* firſt broken on our ſide. „„ 


« My Lords, I cannot reconcile the carrying 


* on a treaty with the French, without the know- 


* ledge and concurrence of the other confederate 
States and Princes, and the concluding it, with- 


out the conſent of the Emperor, the principal con- 


« federate, not to mention the viſible uneaſineſs that 
has appeared in the others, who ſeem to have 
been forced to conſent, by declarations, if not 
* by threatnings, from hence: I ſay, I cannot re- 
“ concile this, with the articles of the grand al- 


* hance, and the other later treaties, that are in 


print: This ſeems to come within the charge 


aof the prophet againſt thoſe who deal treache- 
l D d 
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* 14. «rouſly, with thoſe who had not dealt treacherouſly 
Vith them; upon which, the threatening that fol- 


<«< lows may be juſtly apprehended-: It will have a 
« ſtrange ſound among all Chriſtians, but more 
<< particularly among the reformed, when it is re- 
ported, that the Plenipotentiary of the head of 
« the reformed Princes, ſaid openly to the other 
66 Plenipotentiaries, that the Queen held herſelf 
free from all her treaties and alliances : If this 
„be ſet for a precedent, here is a ſhort way of diſ- 
9 ee ee the publick faith; and if this was 
„ ſpoken by one of our prelates, I am afraid it 
«© will leave a heavy reproach on our church; and, 
4 to ſpeak freely, I am afraid it will draw a much 
“ heavier Curſe after it. My Lords, there is a 
„God in heaven, who will judge all the world, 
% without reſpect of perſons: Nothing can proſ- 
6 per without his bleſſing: He can blaſt all the 
4% counſels of men, when laid in fraud and deceit, 
* how cunningly ſoever they may be either con- 
% trived or _ diſguiſed: And I muſt. think that a 
“ peace made, in oppoſition to the expreſs words 
ot ſo many treaties, will prove a 55 inſtead of 
, © a bleſſing to us: God is provoked by ſuch pro- 
<« ceedings, to pour heavy judgments on us, for 
the violation of a faith ſo often given, which 
<« is ſo openly broken: By this our nation is diſ- 
% honoured, and our church diſgraced: And I 
& dread to think, what the conſequence of thoſe 
„things is like to prove. I would not have ex- 
«« preſſed myſelf in ſuch a manner, if I had not 
© thought, that I was bound to it by the duty 


« that I owe to Almighty God, by my zeal for | 


Lethe Queen, and the church, and by my love to 
my country. Upon ſo great an occaſion, I 
e think my poſt in the church and in this houſe 
&* lays me under the ſtricteſt obligations to dit- 
charge my conſcience, and to ſpeat: plainly with- 
out tear or flattery, let the effect of it, as to my- 
ſelf, be what it will: 1 ſhall have the more quiet 
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te in my own mind, both living and dying, for 1512, 


e having done that, which ſeemed: to me an iE 


« diſpenſable duty. ; 


« hope this houſe will not bring upon-them-, 


“ ſelves and the nation, the blame and guilt of 


« juſtly cenſurable: The reproach that may. be- 


long to this treaty, and the judgments of God, 


that may follow on it, are now What a ſew only 
are Concerned in. A national approbation is a 
thing of another nature, the publick breach of 
*« faith, in the attack that was made on the Smyrna. 


« fleet forty years ago, brought a great Toad of 


*infamy' on thoſe, who advited and directed it; 
but they were more modeſt than to aſk a publick 
% approbation of ſo opprobrious a fact: It lay on 
a few; and the nation was not drawn in to a 
ſhare in the guilt of that, which was then uni- 
« verſally deteſted, though it was paſſed over in 
« ſilence: Ir ſeems enough, if not too much, to be 


| + filent on ſuch an occaſion. I can carry my 


* compliances'no further.“ 


6 proving that, which ſeems to be much more 


L now go on with the account of what was farther A demand 
done in this ſeſſion: The Houle of Commons was, „ moby 


for the 


as to all other things except the matter of com- i g 


merce, ſo entirely in the hands of the Miniſters, '«, .. 


that they ventured on a new demand, of a very 
extraordinary nature, which was made in as ex- 
traotdinary a manner. The civil. liſt, which was 
eſtimated at 600,000 l. a- year, and was given for 
the ordinary ſupport of the government, did far 
exceed it: And this was ſo evident that, during 
the three firſt years of the Queen's reign, 100,000 J. 
ms every year applied to the war; 200, 000 f,. was 
laid out in building of Blenheim houſe, and the 


emertaining the Palatines had coſt the Queen 


100, 00 J. So that here was apparently a large 
verplus, beyond what was neceſſary towards the 
upport of the government. Yet theſe extraordi- | 
tary expences had put the ordinary payments into 
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1713. ſuch an arrear, that at Midſummer 1710, the 

Wyn Queen owed 510,0007, But upon a new account, 
tttsis was brought to be 80,000 /. leſs; and at that 

time, there was an arrear of 190, ooo 7. due to the 

civil liſt; theſe two ſums together amounting to 

270,000 l. the debt that remained was but 240,000 /, 

Yet now, in the end of the ſeſſion, when, upon 

the rejecting the bill of commerce, moſt of the 

members were gone into the country, ſo that there 

KY were not 180 of them left, a. meſſage was ſent to 

|; the Houſe of Commons, deſiring a power to mort- 
| gage a branch of the civil lift, for thirty-two years, 
| in order to raiſe upon it 500,000]. 
Reaſons This was thought a demand of very bad con- 

againſt it. ſequence, ſince the granting it to one Prince would 

be a precedent to grant the like to all future Prin- 

ces; and, as the account of the debt was deceit- 


fully ſtated, ſo it was known, that the funds ſet 


off for the civil liſt would increaſe conſiderably in 

times of peace : So an oppoſition was made to it, 

with a great ſuperiority in point of argument, but 

there was a great majority for it: And all people 

concluded, that the true end of getting ſo much 

money into the hands of the Court, was to furniſh 

their creatures ſufficiently, for carrying their elec- 
tions. e 

But it was The Lords were ſenſible, that the method of 

granted. procuring this ſupply was contrary: to their privi- 

| 9 ſince all publick ſupplies were either aſked 

from the throne, or by a meſſage which was ſent 

to both houſes at the ſame time: This practice 


came up to it; but ſome came ſo near it, that 
nothing could be made of the objection. But the 
Miniſters, apprehending that an oppoſition would 
be made to the bill, if it came up alone, got it con- 


before them. And the weight of theſe two joined 
together, made them both paſs in the Houſe of 
Lords, without oppoſition. — 
. | lle 


1 


was enquired into by the Lords; no precedents | 
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ton ſet forth, in the Houſe of Lords, the danger 


8 4⁰ 
While this was in agitation, the Earl of Whar- 1713. 


the nation was in by the Pretender's being ſettled Addreſs of 


5 both - 
in Lorrain; ſo he moved, that an addreſs ſhould 3 


be made to the Queen, deſiring her, to uſe her get the 
moſt preſſing inſtances with the Duke of Lorrain Pretender 


to remove him, and with all Princes, that were in e 


amity or correſpondence with her, not to receive, 
the Pretender, nor to ſuffer him to continue in 
their dominions: This was oppoſed by none, but 
the Lord North; ſo it was carried to the Queen. 
The day after the Lords had voted this, Stanhope 
made a motion to the ſame purpoſe in the Houſe 


ain, 


of Commons, and it was agreed to, Nemine Con- 


tradicente. . The Queen, in her anſwer to the ad- 


dreſs of the Lords; ſaid, ſhe would repeat the in- 


ſtances, ſhe had already uſed, to get that perſon 


removed, according to their deſire in the addreſs : ' 


This ſeemed to import, that ſhe had already preſſed 
the Duke of Lorrain on that ſubject, though the 


Miniſters, in the Houſe of Lords, acknowledged. 


that they knew of no applications made to 
the Duke of Lorrain, and thought the words of 
the aniwer related only to the inſtances ſhe had uſed, 
to get the Pretender to be ſent out of France : But 
the natural ſignification of the words, ſeeming to 
relate to the Duke of Lorrain, the Lords made a 


prized to find, that thoſe inſtances had not their 


ſecond addreſs, in which they ſaid, they were ſur- 


full effect, notwithſtanding the Kings of France 
and Spain had ſhewed their compliance with her de- 
fire, on that occaſion : All the anſwer brought to 


this was, that the Queen received it graciouſly. 
She anſwered. the Commons more plainly, - and 
promiſed to uſe her endeavours to get him remov- 
ed. It was generally believed, that the Duke of 
Lorrain did not conſent to receive him, till he ſent 
one over, to know the Queen's pleaſure upon it, 
and that he was very readily informed of that. 


9 


Lor- 
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1713. In the end of May, Spratt, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
—— died; his parts were very bright in his youth, and 
Tre 6eath gave great hopes; but theſe were blaſted by a 
Bic lazy libertine courſe of life, to which his temper 

c PS. | | K 2 \ , 4 
and good nature carried him, without conſidering 
the cuties or even the decencies of his profeſſion : 
He was juſtly eſteemed a great maſter of our lan- 
guage, and one of our correcteſt writers. Atter- 
bury ſucceeded him in that ſee, and in the Deanry 
of Weſtminſter: Thus was he promoted, and re- 
warded for all the flame, that he had raiſed in our 
church. Compton, Biſhop of London, died in 
the beginning of July, in the eighty firſt year of 
his age: He was a generous and good - natured man, 
bur caſy and weak, and much in the power of 
others: He was ſucceeded by Robinſon, Biſhop of 
Briitol. © On the eighteenth of July, the Queen 
came to the Houſe of Lords, to paſs the bills, and 
to put an end to the ſeſſion: She made a ſpeech to 
her Harliament, in which, after ſhe had thanked 
them for the ſervice they had done the publick, 
and for the ſupplies that the Commons had 
given; ſhe ſaid, the hoped. the affair of commerce 
would be ſo well underſtood at their next meeting, 
that the advantageous conditions, ſhe had obtained 
from France, would be made effectual, for the 
benefit of our trade: She enlarged on the praiſes 
of the preſent Parliament; ſhe ſaid, at their firſt 
meeting they had eaſed the ſubjects of more than 
nine millions, without any further charge on them, 
not to mention the advantage, which the way of 
doing it, might bring to the nation, and now they 
had enabled her likewiſe to pay her debts: They 
had ſupported the war, and ſtrengthened her hands, 
in obtaining a peace: She told them, at her firſt 
coming to the Crown, ſhe found a war prepared 
for her: And that ſhe had now made her many 
victories uſeful, © by a ſafe and honourable peace. 
She promiſed herſelf, that with their concurrence, 
it would be laſting: She deſired they would * 
l 9 er 
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her ſubjects ſenſible, what they gained by the 1713. 
peace, and endeavour.to diſſipate all the ground- wy 
leſs jealouſies, which had been too induftriouſly fo: 
-mented ; that ſo our diviſions might not endanger the 
advantages, ſhe had. obtained for her kingdoms : 
There were ſome (very few ſhe hoped) that would 


never be ſatisfied with any government; ſhe hoped 


they would exert themſelves, to obviate the ma- 
lice of the ill- minded, and to undeceive the delud- 


ed: She recommended to them the adhering to the 
conſtitution in Church and State; ſuch perſons had 
the beſt title to her favour; ſhe had no other aim, 
but their advantage, and the ſecuring our religion, 
and liberty ; ſhe hoped to meet a Parliament next 
winter, that ſhould act upon the ſame principles, 
and with the ſame prudence and vigour, to ſup- 
port the liberties of Europe abroad, and to reduce 
the ſpirit of faction at home. Few ſpeeches from 
the throne have in my time been more ſeverely re- 
flected on, than this was: It ſeemed ſtrange that 
the Queen, who did not pretend to underſtand 
matters of trade, ſhould paſs ſuch a cenſure on 
both houſes, for their not underſtanding the affair 


of commerce; ſince at the bar of both houſes, and 


in the debates within them upon it, the intereſt of 
the nation did appear ſo viſibly to be contrary to 


the treaty of commerce, that it looked like a con- 


tempt put on them, to repreſent it as advantageous 


to us, and to rank all thoſe, who had oppoſed it, 


among the ill-minded, or at leaſt among the delud- 
ed. Nor did it eſcape cenſure, that ſhe ſhould af- 


firm, that the nation was by them eaſed of the load 
of nine millions, without any further charge, ſince 
the nation muſt bear the conſtant charge of intereſt 


at ſix per Cent. till the capital ſhould be paid off. 


The ſharpneſs with which ſhe expreſſed herſelf was 


ſingular, and not very well-ſuited to her dignity or 

her ſex: Nor was it well underſtood, what could 

be meant by her ſaying, that ſhe found a war pre- 

pared for her, at her _— to the Crown; ſince 
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-ſhe herſelf began it, upon the addreſſes of both 


houſes. It was alſo obſerved, that there was not, 


in all her ſpeech, one word of the Pretender, or of 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; but that, which made the 


greateſt impreſſion on the whole nation was, that 


this ſpeech diſcovered plainly, that the Court was 


reſolved to have the bill of commerce paſs in the 


next ſeſſion: All people concluded, the Miniſters 
were under engagements to the Court of France to. 
get it ſettled: And this was taken to be the ſenſe 


of the Queen's words concerning the making the 


peace laſting; what effect this may have on the next 
elections, which are quickly to follow, muſt be left 
to time. | port ee | 

I am now come to the end of the war, and of this 
Parliament, both at once: It was fit they ſhould 
bear ſome proportion to one another; for, as this 
was the worſt Parliament I ever ſaw, ſo no aſſem- 


bly, but one compoſed as this was, could have fate 
quiet under ſuch a peace: But I am now arrived at 


my full period, and ſo ſhall cloſe this work: I had 
a noble proſpect before me, in a courſe of many 
years, of bringing it to a glorious concluſion; now 
the ſcene is ſo fatally altered, that I can ſcarce re- 


ſtrain myſelf from giving vent to a juſt indignation, 


in ſevere complaints: But an hiſtorian muſt tell 
things truly as they are, and leave the deſcanting on 


them to others: So I here conclude this hiſtory of 
above three and fifty years. e 

I pray God it may be read with the ſame candot 
and ſincerity, with which I have written it, and with 
ſuch a degree of attention, as may help thoſe who 
read it, to form juſt reflections, and ſound principles 
of religion and virtue, of duty to our Princes, and 


of love to our country, with a ſincere and incorrup- 
tible zeal to preſerve our religion, and to maintain 
our liberty and property 


PHE 


for above half a century, with all the 
care and attention that I was capable 
of: I have enquired into all matters 
among us, and have obſerved them, 
during the courſe of my life, with a particular a 
plication and impartiality. , But my intention in 
writing was not ſo much, to tell a fine tale to the 
world, and to amuſe them with a diſcovery of ma- 
ny ſecrets and of intrigues of ſtate, to blaſt the me- 
mory of ſome and to exalt others, to diſgrace one 
party.and to recommend another : My chief deſign 
was better formed, and deeper laid: It was to give 
ſuch a diſcovery of errors in government, and of 
the exceſſes and follies of parties, as may make' the 


next age wiſer, by what I may tell them of the laſt. 
And I may preſume, that the obſervations I have 


made, and the account that I have given, will gain 


me ſo much credit, that I may ſpeak with a plain 


freedom to all forts of perſons : This not being to 
be publiſhed till after I am dead, when envy, jea- 
louly or hatred will be buried with me in my grave; 


I may hope, that what I am now to offer to ſucceed- 


ing ages, may be better heard, and leſs cenſured, 
than any thing I could offer to the preſent : So _ 
A this 
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410 The CONCLUSION. 
| this is a fort of teſtament or dying ſpeech, which di 
leave behind me, to be read and conſidered when |] in 
can {peak no more: I do moſt earneſtly beg of God di 
to direct me in it, and to give it ſuch an effect on 7 
the minds of thoſe who read it, that I may do more M th 
good,” when. dead, than I could ever hope to do ft 


While I was alive. 71 th 

My zeal My thoughts have run moſt, and dwelt longeſt th 
i ao or on the concerns of the church and religion: There- in 
England. fore I begin with them, I have always had a true ul 
zeal for the church of England; I have lived in it's be 

_ communion with great joy, and have purſued it's ar 

true intereſts with an unfeigned affection : Yet J W 
muſt ſay there are many things in it, that have been K 

1 very uncaſy to me. L 
The doc-: The requiring ſubſcriptions to the thirty- nine arti- bl 
ume. cles is a great impoſition : I believe them all my- ca 
ſelf: But as thoſe, about original ſin and predeſti- li 

nation, might be expreſſed more unexceptionably, lo 

ſo J think it is a better way, to let ſuch matters oi 
continue to be ſtill the ſtandard of doctrine, with th 

ſome few corrections, and to cenſure thoſe who ay 

teach any contrary tenets: than to oblige all, that te 

ſerve in the church, to ſubſcribe them: The greater p 

part ſubſcribe without ever examining them; and fr 

others do it becauſe they muſt do it, though they p 

can hardly ſatisfy their conſciences about ſome things W 

in them. Churches and ſocieties are much better ſe- b 

cured by laws, than by ſubſcriptions: It is a more c| 
reaſonable, as well as a more eaſy method of go- a 

| 0 r * 
The wor- Our worſhip is the perfecteſt compoſition of de- ſt 
ſhip. votion, that we find. in any church, ancient or mo- n 


dern: Yet the corrections that were agreed to, by Cc 
a deputation of Biſhops and divines in the year 1689, d 

would make the whole frame of our liturgy ſtill more 1 
perfect, as well as more unexceptionable; and will, fc 
I hope, at ſome time or other, be better entertain- tl 
ed, than they were then. I am perſuaded they are © 
ſuch, as would bring in the much greater part of the c 
V | diflenters MY © 
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diſſenters to the communion of the church, and are 


in themſelves deſirable, though there were not a 
diſſenter in the nation. 4 | 


417 


As for the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, it has been And diſci- 


ſtred: Our courts are managed under the rules of 
the cannon law, dilatory and expenſive: And as 
their conſtitution is bad, ſo the buſineſs in them is 
ſmall; and therefore all poſſible contrivances are 
uſed, to make the moſt of thoſe cauſes, that come 
before them: So that they are univerſally dreaded 
and hated. God grant that a time may come, in 


which that noble deſign, ſo near being perfected in 
King Edward the Sixth's days, of the Reformatio 
Legum Eccleſiaſticarum, may be reviewed and eſta- 


bliſhed : That ſo matrimonial and teſtamentary 


the burden of my life, to ſee how it was admini- Pline. 


cauſes, which are of a mixed nature, may be left, a 


little better regulated, to the lay hands of chancel- 
lors and other officers ; but that the whole correction 
of the manners of the laity, and the inſpection into 
the lives and labours of the clergy, may be brought 
again into the hand of ſpiritual men, and be put in- 
to a better method. It would be well if, after the 
poor clergy are relieved by the - tenths and firft 
fruits, a fund were formed (of twenty or thirty 


pound a-year) for the rural deans; and that they, 
with at leaſt three of the clergy of the deanry, named 


by the Biſhop, examined into the manners both of 
clergy and laity; and after the methods of private 
admonition had been tried, according to our Sa- 
viour's rule, but without eect, that the matter 
ſhould be laid before the Biſhop, who, after his ad- 
monitions were alſo ineffectual, might proceed to 
cenſures, to a ſuſpenſion from the Sacrament, and 
to a full excommunication, as the caſe ſnould require. 
This would bring our church indeed into a primitive 


form, in which at preſent the clergy have leſs au- 


thority, and are under more contempt, than in any 
church, that I have yet ſeen. For, though in the 
church of Rome the publick authority is in general 


managed, 
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managed, according tothe method continued among 
us, yet it was in many particulars corrected by the 
Council of Trent; whereas we, by that unhappy 
proviſo in the act, authorizing the thirty-two Com- 
miſſioners to reform our Courts, are fatally tied 
down to all, that was in uſe in the twenty- fifth year 

of King Henry the Eighth. Beſides, in that church 

the clergy have, by auricular confeſſion, but too 

reat an authority over the people; I am far from 
hinking that to be a lawful, or even a deſirable 
thing: But ſince that is not to be thought of, we 
are in a woful condition, in which the clergy are, as 

it were, ſhut out from any ſhare of the main parts 

| %%% A 2h 46D fytn, 

My zeal The want of a true well-regulated diſcipline is a 

Mon Sreat defect, owned to be fo in the preface to the 
Praten. office of commination: And, while we continue in 
this condition, we are certainly in an imperfect ſtate. 
But this did never appear to me, to be a juſt ground 
of ſeparation; which I could never think lawful, 
unleſs the terms of communion among us were un- 
lawful, and did oblige a man to ſin: That ſeems to 
me, the only juſtißable cauſe of ſeparation, of leav- 
ing the eſtabliſhed church, and of ſetting up a diſtinct 
or oppoſite communion. Nothing under this ſeems 
do be a juſt ground of rending the body of Chriſt, 
or of diſturbing the order of the world and the peace 
of mankind, thereby drawing on that train of ill 
conſequences, that muſt and do follow upon ſuch a 
disjointing the ſociety of Chriſtians; by which they 
become alienated from one another, and in the ſe- 
quel grow to hate and to devour each other, and by 
which they are in danger of being conſumed one of 

another. . — N | oh 

And ten- I do wiſh, and will pray for it as long as I live, 

2 that ſome regard may be had to thoſe ſcruples, with 
IT” which the diſſenters are entangled : And, though | 
ces. think: they-are not all well grounded, yet for peace 
ſake I wiſh ſome things may be taken away, and 
that other things may be ſoftened and exp! _ 

| | any 
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Many of theſe things were retained at the reforma- 


tion, to draw the people more entirely into it ; who 


are apt to judge, eſpecially in times of ignorance, 0 
by outward appearances, more than by the real va- 


lue of things: So the preſerving an exterior, that 


looked ſomewhat like what they had been formerly 


accuſtomed to, without doubt had a great effect at 
firſt on many perſons, who, without that, could 
not have been eaſily brought over to adhere to that 
work: And this was a juſt and lawful conſideration. 
But it is now at an end; none now are brought 
over from popery by this means; there is not there- 
fore ſuch a neceſſity for continuing them ſtill, as 


there was for keeping them up at firſt. I confeſs, 


it is not adviſable, without good reaſon, for it, to 
make great changes in things that are viſible and 
ſenſiblez yet, upon juſt grounds, ſome may be 
made without any danger. No inconvenience could 
follow, on leaving out the croſs in baptiſm, or on 


laying aſide ſurplices, and regulating cathedrals, eſ- 
pecially as to that indecent way of ſinging prayers, 


and-of laymen's reading the litany : All bowings to 
the Altar have at leaſt an ill appearance, and are of 
no uſe; the excluding parents from being the ſpon- 
ſors in baptiſm, and requiring them to procure 
others, is extreme inconvenient, and makes that to 
be a mockery, rather than a folemn ſponſion, in too 
many. Other things may be ſo explained, that no 
juſt exceptions could lie to them. een ee 


Thus I wiſh the terms of cominunion were made 


larger and eaſier z but ſince all is now bound on us 


by alaw, that cannot be repealed but in Parliament, 
there muſt be a great change in the minds, both of 
Princes and people, before that can be brought 


about: Therefore the diſſenters ought to conſider 


well, what they can do for peace, without ſinning 
againſt God. The toleration does not at all juſtiſy 
their ſeparation; it only takes away the force of pe- 
nal laws againſt them: Therefore, as lying in com- 
mon diſcourſe is ſtill a ſin, though no ſtatute pu- 


2 niſhes 


15 
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niſhes it; and ingratitude is a baſe thing, thouglr 
there is no law againſt it; ſo ſeparating from a na- 
tional body and from the publick worſhip, is cer- 
tainly an ill thing, unleſs ſome ſin be committed 
there, in which we think ourſelves involved, by 
joining with that body, and in that worſhip : So 
that the toleration is only a freedom from puniſh- 


ment, and does not alter the nature of the thing. 
My zeal 


I ſay not this from any diſlike of toleration; I 
think itis a right due to all men ; their thoughts are 
not in their own power; they muſt think of things, 
as they appear to them; their conſciences are God's; 
he only knows them, and he only can change them. 
And as the authority of parents over their children 
is antecedent to ſociety, and no law, that takes it 
away, can be binding; ſo men are bound, antece- 
dently to all ſociety, to follow what appears to them 


to be the will of God; and, if men would act ho- 


neſtly, the rule of doing to all others what we would 
have others do to us, would ſoon determine this 
matter; ſince every honeſt man muſt own, that he 
would think himſelf hardly dealt with, if he were ill 
uſed for his opinions, and for performing ſuch parts 
of worſhip, as he thought himſelf indiſpenſably 
obliged to. Indeed the church of Rome has ſome 
colour for her cruelty, . ſince ſhe pretends to be in- 
fallible. But theſe practices are abſurdly unreaſona- 


ble among thoſe, who own that they may be miſ- 


taken, and ſo may be perſecuting the innocent and 


the orthodox. Perſecution, 'if it were lawful at all, 


ought to be extreme, and go, as it does in the 
church of Rome, to extirpation; for the bad treat- 
ment of thoſe, who are ſuffered ſtill to live in a ſo- 
ciety, is the creating ſo many malecontents, who at 


ſome time or other may make thoſe, who treat them 


ill, feel their revenge: And the principle of perſe- 


cution, if true, is that, to which all have a right, 
when they have a power to put it in practice: Since 


they, being perſuaded that they are in the right, 
from that muſt believe they may lawfully _ 
85 8 85 Agiin 
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| communion with it, I ſhall proceed, in the next place, 
| to that which is ſpecial with relation to the Clergy. Clergy. 
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inſt others that ſeverity, under which they groan- . 

long themſelves. This will be aggravated in | 
them by the voice of revenge, which is too apt to | 
be well heard by human nature, chieffy when it 
comes with the maſk and appearance of zeal. 1 
add not here any political conſiderations, from the 
apparent intereſt of nations, which muſt. diſpoſe | 
them to encourage the increaſe of their people, to | 
advance induſtry, and to become'a ſanctuary to all, | ib 
who are oppreibd : But though this is viſible and 4 
is confeſſed by all, yet I am now conſidering this 
matter only as it is righteous, juſt, and merciful, 
in the principle; for if it were not fo well ſup- 
ported in thoſe reſpects, other motives would only 
be a temptation to Princes and States to be go- 
verned by intereſt, more than by their duty. 

Having thus given my thoughts in general, with My 


relation to. the conſtitution of our church and the . 


ing the 


| have ſaid a great deal on this head, in my book 

of the Paſtoral Care, which of all the tracts I ever 

wrote, is that in which I rejoice the moſt: And, 

though it has brought much anger on me from 

thoſe, who will not ſubmit to the plan there laid 

down, yet it has done much good during my own 

life, and I hope it will do yet more good, after I 

am dead: This is: a ſubject I have thought much 

upon, and ſo I will here add ſome things, to what 

will be found in that bon. „„ 
No man ought to think of this profeſſion, unleſs An inward 

he feels within himſelf a love to religion, with a vocation. 

zeal 7 . and an internal true piety; which is 

chiefly Kept up by ſecret prayer, and by reading of 

the ſcriptures : As long as theſe things are a man's 

burden, they are infallible indications, that he has 


no inward vocation, nor motion of the Holy Ghoſt 


to undertake it. The capital error in men's pre- 

paring themſelves for that function is, that they 

ſtudy books more than themſelves, and that chey 
3 read 
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read divinity more in other books, than in the 
ſcriptures : Days of prayer, meditation, and faſt- 

ing, at leaſt once a quarter in the Ember week, in in 
which they may read over and over again both | 

- offices of ordination, and get by heart thoſe pa. V 
ſages in the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, that ſe] 
relate to this function, would form their minds to W! 

a right ſenſe of it, and be an effectual mean to yo 

h | | prepare them duly for it. | m 

1 Aſk yourſelves often (for thus I addreſs myſelf co 

| > to you, as if I were till alive) would you follow {MW in! 

that courſe of life, if there were no ſettled eſtabliſh- fil 
ment belonging to it, and if you were to preach 
under the croſs, and in danger of- perſecution ? to 
For till you arrive at that, you are yet carnal, and MW fin 
come into the prieſthood for a piece of bread : mi 
Study to keep alive in you a flame of exalted de- ¶ of 
votion ; be talking often to yourſelves, and com- 0 
muning with your own hearts; digeſt all that you coi 
read carefully, that you may remember it ſo well, me 
zs not to be at a loſs: when any point of divinity is thi 
talked of: A little ſtudy well digeſted, in a good pal 
ſerious mind, will go a great way, and will lay in yol 
materials for your whole life: Above all things, ver 
raiſe within yourſelves a zeal for doing good, and vit 
=—_— for gaining ſouls ;; indeed I have lamented, during W off 
| | my whole life, that 1 faw ſo little true zeal among WI hea 
| our clergy : IL ſaw much of it in the clergy of the tha 
| . Church of Rome, though it is both ill directed and WW fall 
| | | ill conducted: I ſaw much zeal likewiſe through- W dt: 

| DS out the foreign churches : The Difſenters have a2 di 

| ES. great deal among them; but I muſt own, that the bea 

| ED) main body of our clergy has always appeared dead you 
| ns and lifeleſs to me; and-inſteaf + animating one deri 
| : another, they ſeem rather to iay one another allecp. tho 

* 4 . Without a viſible alteration in this, you will fall JW veg 
| under an univerſal- contempt, and loſe both the one 
| oh? _ credit and the fruits of your miniſtry. 45 me: 

If | The Boe, When you are in orders, be ever ready to per- cult 

Clergy. form all the parts of your function; be not anxious + 


about 
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about a ſettlement ; ſtudy to diſtinguiſh yourſelves 


in your ſtudies, labours, exemplary deportment, 
| and a juſt ſweetneſs of temper, managed with gra- 


vity and diſcretion; and as for what concerns your- 


ſelves, depend on the providence of God; for he 
will in due time raiſe up friends and benefactors to 
you. I do affirm this, upon the obſervation of 

whole life, that I never knew any one, who 
conducted himſelf by theſe rules, but he was brought 


into good poſts, or at leaſt into an eaſy ſtate of ſub- 


ſiſtence. el 


2 


Do not affect to run into new opinions, non 


to heat yourſelves in diſputes, about matters of 
ſmall importance: Begin with ſettling in your 


minds the foundations of your faith; and be ful! 


of this, and ready at it, that you may know. how 
to deal with unbelievers; for that is the ſpreading; 
corruption of this age: There are few atheiſts, but 
many infidels, who are indeed very little better than 
the atheiſts, In this argument, you ought to take 


pains to have all well digeſted, and clearly laid in 


your thoughts, that you may manage the contro- 


verſy gently, without any aſperity of words, but 


with a ſtrength of reaſon: In diſputing, do not 
offer to anſwer any argument, of which you never 
heard before, and know nothing concerning it; 
that will both expoſe you, and the cauſe you main- 


tain; and, if you feel yourſelves grow too warm 


at any time, break off and perſiſt no longer in the 
diſpute; for you may by that gro to an indecent 
heat, by which you may wrong the cauſe, which 
you endeavour to defend. In the matter of myſ- 
teries be very cautious; for the ſimplicity, in which 
thoſe ſublime truths are delivered in the ſcriptures, 
ought to be well ſtudied and adhered to: Only 
one part of the argument ſhould be inſiſted on, I 
mean, the -ſhortneſs: and defectiveneſs of our fa- 
culties; which being well conſidered, will afford a 
great variety of noble ſpeculations, that are obvious 
Vo. IV. — 
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and eaſily apprehended; to reſtrain the wanton ſal- 
lies of ſome petulant en. 


Study to underſtand well the controverſies of the 


% 


church of Rome, chiefly thoſe concerning infalli- 
bility and tranſubſtantiation; for, in managing 


thoſe, their miſſionaries have a particular addreſs. 


Learn to view Popety in a true light, as a conſpi- 


racy to exalt the power of the Clergy, even by ſub- 


jecting the moſt ſacred truths ot religion to con- 


trivances for raiſing their authority, and by offer- 
ing to the world another method of being ſaved, 
beſides that preſcribed in the Goſpel. Popery is a 
mals of ĩmpoſtures, ſupported by men, who ma- 
—— and impoſe them 

with inexpreſſible ſeverities, on thoſe: who dare call 
any thing in queſtion, that they dictate to them. I fe 
a ſpixit riſing among us, too like that of the church 
Rome, of advancing the Clergy beyond their 

due authority, to an unjuſt pitch: This rather 
heightens jralouſies and prejudices againſt us, than 
advances Our real authority; and it will fortify the 
deſigns Fo profane infidels, who deſire nothing more 
than; ſee the publick Miniſtry of the Church firſt 
diſgraced, and then aboliſned- The carrying any 


thing too far does commonly lead men into the 


other extreme: We are the diſpenſers of the Word 


and Sacraments; and the more faithful and dili- 
gent we are in this, the world will pay ſo much 


the more reſpect and ſubmiſſion to us: And our 


maintaining an argument for more power, than we 
now Have, will be of no effect, unleſs the world 


ſees, chat we make a good uſe of the authority, 
that is already in our hands: It is with the Clergy 
as with Princes; the only way to keep their pre- 
rogative from being uneaſy» to their ſubjects, and 


from being diſpured, is to manage it wholly for 
their good and advantage; then all will be for it, 
when they find it is für them: This will prevail 
more effectually,: than all che arguments of law- 


vers, with all the precedents! uf former times. 
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Therefore let the Clergy live and labour well, and 


. they will feel that as much authority will follow 


that, as they will know: how to manage well. And 
to ſpeak plainly ; Dodwell's extravagant notions, 
which have been too much drunk in by the Clergy 
in my time, have weakened the power of the 
Church, and ſoured men's minds more againſt it, 
than all the books wrote, or attempts made againſt 


it, could ever have done: And indeed, the ſecret 
poiſon of thoſe principles has given too many of 
the Clergy a biaſs towards Popery, with an aver- 


ſion to the reformation, which has brought them 
under much contempt. This is not to be reco- 
vered, but by their living and labouring, as they 
ought to do, without an eager maintaining of ar- 
guments for their authority, which will never ſuc- 


cCced, till they live better and labour more: When 


I fay live better, I mean, not only to live without 
ſcandal; which I have found the greateſt part of 
them do, but to lead exemplary lives; to be emi- 


nent in humility, meekneſs, ſobriety, contempt of 
the world, and unfeigned love of the brethren ; 


abſtracted from the vain converſation of the world, 


retired, and at home, faſting often, joining prayer 


and meditation with it ; without which, taſting 
may do well with relation to the body, but will 
ſignify little with relation to the mind. $4 


If, to ſuch a courſe of life, clergymen would 
add a little more labour, not only performing pub- 


lick offices, and preaching to the edification of the 


people, but watching over them, inſtructing them, 
exhorting, reproving, and comforting them, as 
occaſion is given, from houſe to houſe, making their 


calling the buſineſs of their whole life; they world 


ſoon find their own minds grow to be in a better 
temper, and their people would ſhew, more eſteem 


and regard for them, and a bleſſing from God 


would attend upon their labours. I ſay it with 


great regret, I have obſerved the clergy, in all the 
places through which I have travelled,” Papiſts, 
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Lutherans, Calviniſts and Diſſenters; but of them 


all, our Clergy is much the moſt remiſs in their 
labours in private, and the leaſt ſevere in their 
lives. Do not think I fay this to expoſe you, 
or to defame this Church; thoſe cenfures have 


paſſed on me for my freedom during my lite, 


God knows how unjuſtly, my deſigns being all 


to awaken the Clergy, and by that means to 


preſerve the Church; for which, he who knows 


all things, knows how much and how long I have 


been mourning in ſecret, and faſting and praying 


before him. And let me fay this freely to you, 


now that I am out of the reach of envy and cen- 
ſure, unleſs a better ſpirit poſſeſſes the Clergy, ar- 
guments, (and which is more) laws and autho- 


rity will not prove ſtrong enough to preſerve the 
Church; —_— if the nation obſerves a pro- 
ſs 


greſs in that biaſs, which makes many ſo favour- 


able to Popery, and ſo ſevere towards the Diſ- 
ſenters; this will recommend them the more to 


pity and favour, and will draw a general odium 
upon you, that may end in your ruin, or in a n= 
ſecution; for which the Clergy of this age ſeem 


to be very little prepared: God grant thoſe of the 


next may be more ſo. 


Oh my brethren, (for I ſpeak to you as if 1 


were among -you,) think what manner of perſons 
you ought to be, in all holy converſation and god- 


- linefs, that ſo you may ſhine as lights in the world: 


Think of the account you muſt give, for thoſe 
immortal fouls committed to your care, which 


. were redeemed by the blood of Chriſt, who has 


ſent you in his name, to perſuade them to be recon- 
ciled to God, and at laſt to preſent them to him 
faultleſs with exceeding joy; he ſees and obſerves 
your labours, and will recompenco them gloriouſly 
in that great day. e n 


Il leave all theſe things on your conſciences, and 


pray earneſtly that God may give his bleſſing to 
this poſthumous labour of mine, that our Church 
44 e 2 8 may 
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may be ſo built up by your labours, that it may 
continue to be long the joy of the whole earth, in 
the perfection of its beauty, and may be a pattern, 
as well as give protection, to all the churches of 


I no turn to my brethren and ſucceſſors in the My ad- 


epiſcopal order: You are they in whoſe hands the 
government of the Church is put; in fome reſpe&s 
it is believed to be wholly in you, though I know, 
and have. often felt it, that your power is fo li- 
mited, that you can do little; exemptions (a ſcan- 
dalous remnant of Popery) take a great part of your 
dioceſs out of your hands. This 1 have often won- 
dred at, that ſome who plead, that the govern- 
ment of the Church is ſettled by divine authority 
in the Biſhops, can yet, by the virtue of papal 
bulls, confirmed by an unhappy clauſe in an act of 
Parliament, exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction; which 
is plainly to act by virtue of the ſecular power, in 
oppoſition to that, which, according to their prin- 
ciples, is ſettled by a divine appointment. Arch- 
deacons viſitations were an invention of the latter 
ages, in which the Biſhops, neglecting their duty, 
caſt a great part of their care upon them: Now 
their vilitations are only for form and for fees; 
and they are a charge on the Clergy; ſo, when this 
matter is well aka into, I hope Archdeacons, 
with many other burdens that lay heavy on the 
Clergy, ſhall be taken away. All the various in- 
ſtruments, upon which heavy fees muſt be raiſed, 
were the infamous contrivances of the canoniſts, 
and can never be maintained, when well examined. 
| ſay nothing to you of your lives, I hope you are 
and ſhall ever be ſhining lights; I wiſh the pomp 
of living, and the keeping high tables could be 
quite taken away; it is a great charge, and no very 
decent one; a great devourer of time; it lets in 
much. promiſcuous company, and much vain diſ-— 
courſe upon you: Even civility may carry you too 
far, in a freedom and familiarity, that will make 
6A „„ you 


ſhops. 
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you look too like the reſt of the world; I hope 
this is a burden to you: It was indeed one of the 
greateſt burdens of my life, to ſee ſo much time 


IJoſt, to hear ſo much idle talk, and to be living in 
a luxurious waſte of that, which might have been 
much better beſtowed. I had not ſtrength enough 


to breale through that, which cuſtom has impoſed 


ow: thoſe; provided with plentiful Biſhopricks; 1 
pray God to help you to find a decent way of lay- 


The wives and children of | Biſhops ought to be 


exemplary in their apparel, and in their whole de- 
| e remembring that no part of the Biſhops 
honours belongs to them: The wife of a Biſhop 
ought to viſit the widow and the fatherleſs, and by a 


rave authority, inſtruct and admoniſh as well as ob- 
ige and favour the wives of the reſt of the Clergy. 


The children of Biſhops ought to be well in- 
ſtructed, and managed with all gravity; Biſhops 
ought not to preſꝭ them beyond their inclinations 
to take orders: For this looks as if they would 
thruſt! ther, how unfit or unwilling ſoever, into 
ſuch preferments as they can give or procure for 


then); On the contrary, though their children 
ſhould deſire to go into orders, they ought not 
to ſuffer it, unleis they fee! in them a good mind 
and ſineere intentions, with the other neceſſary qua- 
litications; in which they cannot be deceived, un- 


leſs : they have a mind to deceive themſelves: It is a 
betraying:of their truſt, and the worſt ſort bf fimony, 


to provide children with great dignities and bene- 


fices, only as an eſtate to be given them; without a 


due regatd to their capacities or tempers. Ordi- 


nations are the only parts of the epiſcopal function, 
 on-which»the law has laid no reſtraint; ſo this 


E on your thoughts. 
Ordination weeks were always dreadful things 
to me, When J remembred thoſe words, lay hands 


ſuddeny on no man, be not partaker of other 
men's fing: Keep thyſelf pure. It is true, thoſe 
Bp? Ps ge os 8 ' wha 
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8 came to me were generally well prepared as, 
5 to their ſtudies, and they brought teſtimonials and 
6 titles. Which 15 all that in our preſent conſtitution, 


n can be. demanded : I never put, over the examining: 

n them to my chaplains: I did that always my ſelf, 

h and examined. them . chiefly. on the proofs of re-, 

4 vealed religion, and the terms of ſalvation, and the 

1 new. covenant through Chriſt ; for thoſe are the fun- 

- WH camcncals;, But my principal care was to awaken, 
their conſciences, to make them conſider Whether 

8 they had a motion of the holy Ghoſt, calling them 


to the function, and to make them apprehend, 
8 what belonged both to a ſpiritual life, and to the 
p paſtoral, care. .,, On theſe ſubjects I ſpoke much and I 
41 often to every one of them a- part, and ſometimes ö 
F to them all together, beſides the publick examina- 

|  tign.of ahem. with my. chapter. dt oy | 
Y „This was all that I could do: But alas! how An expe- | 
1 defective is this! and it is too well known how dient con- | 
s eaſy che clergy, are, in ſigning teſtimonials ; That 57508. 
1 which I here, propoſe is, that every man, Who ons. 
gb intends to be ordained, , ſhould be required to come 
* and acquaint the Biſhop with it a year before; 
n chat ſoſ he may then talk to his conſcience, and 
t give him good directions, both as to his ſtudies; - 
| and the courſe of his life and devotions; and that 
. he may recommend him to the care and inſpecti - 
f on of the beſt clergymen, that he knows in the 
a neighbourhood where he lives; that ſo he may 
„ have from him, by ſome other conveyance than - | 
A the perſon. concerned, ſuch an account of him as he | 
a may rely on. This is all that can be propoſed, . | 
* till our univerſities are put in a better method, or 
, till ſeminaries can be raiſed,, for maintaining a 
8 ander of perſons, to be duly prepared for holy. 

orders. e n n rn „ 

q As to the labours of a Biſhop, they ought to The. du- 
$ think themſelves obliged to preach, as much as Bens? 
r their health and age can admit of; this the form " 
e of ordaining Biſhops ſets before them, together with 
3 ; E e 4 the 


/ 


familiar: A Biſhop's diſcourſe ſhould be well ſea- | 


the {riſe of the church in all ages; the complaint 
of the beſt men, in the worlt ages, ſhews how 


much the ſloth and lazineſs of Biſhops will be cried 


out on, and how acceptable the labours of preach- 


ing Biſhops have always been: The people run to 
hear them, and hearken to their fermons, with 
more than ordinary attention: You will find great 
comfort in your Jabours. this way, and will fee the 
fruits of them. The diſcreet conduct of your 
clergy is to be your chief care; keep not at too 
great a diſtance, and yet let them not grow too 


ſoned, turned chiefly to good ſubjects, inſtruction 


1 the matters of religion, and the paſtoral care: 


nd the more diverting ones ought to be matters 


of learning, criticiſm, or hiſtory, It is in the 


power of a 8 to let no- man deſpiſe him. 
5 6 


---  verfation will command a general reſpect; and as 
for ſome hot and froward ſpirits, the leſs they are 
meddled with, they will be the leſs able to do miſ- 


A grave but {ſweet deportment and a holy con- 


chief; they delight in oppolition, which they think 


will make them the more conſiderable. . I have 
had much experience this way, nothing mortifies 
them ſo much as negle&t; the more abſtracted 
Biſhops live (from the world, from Courts, from 
cabals, and from parties) they will have the. mare 


quiet within themſelves; their thoughts will be 
free and leſs intangled, and they will in concluſion 


Their ab- 
ſtraction 
from 
Courts and 
intrigdes. 


IT) 


be the more reſpected by all, eſpecially if an inte- 
grity and a juſt freedom appear among them in the 
Houſe of Lords, where they will be much obſerved ; 
and judgments will be made of them there, that 


will follow them home to their dioceſſe. 
Nothing will alienate che nation more from 


them, than their becoming tools to a Court, and 
giving up the liberties of their country, and ad- 
vancing arbitrary deſigns; nothing will work more 


effectually on the diſſenters, than a courſe of mo- 


deration towards them; this will diſarm their paſ- 
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Gons, and” when that is done, they may be better - 


dealt with in point of reaſon; all care ought to be 


taken to ſtifle new controverſies in their birth, to 


check new opinions and vain curioſities. 3 
Upon the whole matter, Biſhops ought to con- 


ſider, that the honour given them, and the revenues 


belonging to them, are ſuch rewards for former 
ſervices, and ſuch encouragements to go on to 
more labour and diligence, as ought to be im- 
proved, as ſo many helps and advantages for car- 
tying on the work of the Goſpel, and their hea- 
venly Father's buſineſs: They ought to meditate on 


theſe things, and be wholly in them; ſo that 
their profiting may appear to all. They ought to 


preach in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, to exhort, 
admoniſh, and rebuke, with all authority. 
But if they abandon themſelves to ſloth and 
idleneſs; if they neglect their proper function, and 


follow a ſecular, a vain, a covetous or a luxurious 


courſe of life; if they, not content with educating 


their children well, and with ſuch a competency 


as may ſet them afloat in the world, think of 
building up their own houſes, and raiſing up great 
eſtates, they will put the world on many unacceptable 
enquiries: Wherefore is this waſte made? why are 
theſe revenues continued to men, who make ſuch 
an ill uſe of them ? and why is an order kept up. 
that does the church ſo little good, and gives it fo 


much ſcandal ? The violences of Archbiſhop Laud, ; 


and his promoting arbitrary power ruined himſelf 
and the Sach both. A return of the like practices 
will bring with it the like dreadful conſequences: 

The labours and the learning, the moderation and 
good lives of the Biſhops of this age have c 


the nation much, with relation to them, and have 


poſſeſſed them of a general eſteem; ſome fiery 
ſpirits only excepted, who hate and revile them for 
that, which is their true glory: 1 hope another 
age may carry this yet much further, that ſo they 
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er on. pe... er 4 72 to ſay ſomewhat — 
hepa tronage of. benefices,. which have a c 
Eng to ch Ms. It is, a noble. — 
Bit. W. h y, eſteemed in the times 
| ho — e, th e patron was to be named, 
che mah aid in Fj church; There is a 
"EK va be it in our © nfticution, fince the 
1 el e NO 1 5 of him, to whom the 


Janie [Which muſt take 
1 9 9 legal exception can be 
E 0 1255 the i is, not eaſy to 
aint ained ® 1 5 Courts of law, Where the 

n Will 51 be run intg ſo great an expence, 
that 1 am. afraid many, rather than venture on that, 
3 Se Mur men into the ſervice of the church, 
who. ot ! PI. 22 reproaches to it and this is 
the richeſt and e be- 


CE u þ Ow My 


Same ſell, the next AE oder oe which , 1 5 ay is 


FT to. be le l, thou ough the incumbent lies at the 


1 Or. deat others do not ſtick to buy and ſell 
: when open and vacant, though this is 


elices 
d red. to 440 be ſimony by law ; Parents often buy 


Em to tor r- their children, and reckon that is their 


SIT 


Portion 5 
Jag) in taking the gath, for the perſon preſented is 
nd party. to he, bargain :- Often eccleſſaſticks them · 


Rigg, buy th — next. advowſon, and lodge it with 
Tor their own advantage. 


2 here nothing gf all this traffck intervenes, 
NIE, ' beſtow beneßces on their, children or 
ends, bk conlidering either their abilities or 


15 8 4 en kindred being dhe only thing 
Wit 


When all this is laid 0. 
25 9 8 1 of, the benefices of Eng 
poſed of, if not ſimoniacally, yet a 


= edi 
ä without regard to ſo ſacred a truſt, 
28 
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That, caſe, it is true, there, is no Per- 
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diſcretion, ſo ſuited” to the people, fo 


chat it is @ care of ſouls? how long, how long 
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x the cate of ſouls ? certainly Bl ink Who, wi the” „ 
out dus care and enquiry, pur᷑ ſo uls into bad hands, 
have much to anſwer for. 

I Will not ſay; that a patron is bound always tobe- 5 
ſtow his church oh the*beſt matt he can find; that 
may put hit on arixieties, out of which 1 it Will; not be 

—_— nor will it be always olnible 
ance the different Excellences of men, w 1 55 ma 
have various talents, thar lye ſeveral wa ays, ang all mo 
them may be uſeful, ſore more; ſome leſs : : But 
in this Lam poſitive, that no patron anſwers the 
obligation of that truſt} unleſs he'is well perſuaded, 
that” the clerk he preſents is a truly good. man, 
has a competent meaſure of N zeal and 
r whom he 
names him, that he has reaſon tô believe, be will 
bea faithful paſtor and a prudent guide to then. 

Patrons ought to take this on their conſcience, 
to manage it with great caution, and in the fear 
of God, and not to enter into that filthy merchan- 
dire of the ſouls of men, which is too common; * 
it is like to be a moth of their eſtates, ang may 
bring a curſe on their families, x 8 well as on 
their perſons. 

do not enter into the ſcandatous practices o ; of Pp | mags 
reſidence and pluralities, which are ſheltred” by ſo — and 
many colours of law among us; whereas the church d _ 
of Rome, from hence we had thoſe” and many 
other abuſes, has freed berſelf from this,” under | 
which -we' till labour, to ddl great and juſt re- | 
proach This is ſo ſhartieful | A profanarion. of holy 5 8 
chitigs, that it ought to bè treated with deteſtation * , 
and Horrout'; Do ſuch men think on the vows 
they'made on their ordination; on the rules les il u che 
ſeriptures, or on the nature of their Hinton,” or 


4k 


ſhall this be the peculiat” diſgrace of our charch, _ 
which, for aught 1 know; is the only church in 
the world that'tolerates it? I muſt add that 1 do 
not reckon the halding 1 weine that lie conti- 
guous, 
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- guous, a plurality, where both are looked after, 


and-both afford. only.a competent maintenance. 

I have now gone through the moſt important 
things, that occur to my thoughts with relation to 
the clergy: I turn next to ſuch obſervations, re- 
flections, and advices, as relate to the laity. I be- 
gin with the body of the people: The commonalty 
of this nation are much the happieſt, and live the 


eaſieſt and the moſt e of any, that ever [ 


ſaw: They are very ſagacious and ſkilful in manag- 
ing all their concerns; but at the ſame time it is 
not to he conceived how ignorant they are, in the 


matters of religion; The diſſenters have a much 
larger ſhare of knowledge among them, than is 


among thoſe who .come to our churches. This is 


the more to be wondered at, conſidering the plain- 


neſs, in which matters of religion are wrote in this 
age, and the many ſmall books concerning theſe, 
that haye been publiſhed of late years, which go at 
eaſy rates, and of which many thouſands are every 
year ſent about, by charitable ſocieties in London, 
to be freely given to ſuch as will but take them, 


and read them: So that this ignorance ſeems to be 


| obſtinate and incurable. | 


4h 
Ton 34s, 


1 
1 
prove or enlarge on them: The doing this conſtant- = 


Upon this ſubject, all that I can propoſe, lies in 


two advices to the clergy: The one is, that they 
Catechize the youth much at church, not only aſk- 
ing the queſtions and hearing the anſwers, but join- 


by that the explaining the terms in other words, 
by turning to the bible for ſuch paſſages, as 


Ph would infuſe into the next age, a higher mea- 


ure of knowledge, than the preſent is like to be 


blefſed with. Long ſermons, in which points of 
divinity or morality are regularly handled, are 


above the capacity ef the people; ſhort and plain 
ones, upon à large portion of ſcripture, would be 
better hearkened to, and have a much better effect; 
they would make the hearers underſtand and love the 


ſcriptures more. Preachers ought to dwell often, 
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in their ſermons, on thoſe fins that their hearers 
muſt needs know themſelves guilty of, if they are 


ſo; ſuch as ſwearing, lying, cheating, drunken- 


neſs, lend deportment, breach of promiſe, love of 
| the world, anger, envy, malice, pride and luxury: 
Short diſcourſes upon theſe, and often repeated, in 


many glances and reflections on them, ſetting forth 
the real evil of them, with the ill conſequences that 


follow, not only to others, but to the perſons them- 
ſelves, are the beſt means can be thought of, for re- 
forming them; and theſe will have an effect on 
ſome, I not on many. But above all, and in order 
to all the reſt, they ought to be called on, upon all 
occaſions, to reflect on their ways, to conſider how 
they live, to pray in ſecret to God, confeſſing their 
fins to him, begging pardon and mercy for what is 
paſt, and his holy Spirit to aſſiſt, ſtrengthen, and di- 
rect them for the time to come, forming ſincere re- 
ſolutions to amend their ways, with relation to every 
particular fin, that they find they may have fallen in- 
to. If the clergy will faithfully do their duty in this 
method, and join to it earneſt prayers for their peo- 
le, they may hope through 'the bleſſing of God to 
ueceed better in their labours. The people ought 
to be often put in mind of the true end of the reſt 


on the Lord's day, which is chiefly to give them 


time and opportunity, for- meditations and, reflec- 
tions on themſelves, on what they have ſaid or done, 
and on what has befallen them the former week; 
and to conſider what may be before them, in the 
week they are entring on. Miniſters ought to viſit 
their people, not only when they are ſick unto death, 


but when they are in an ill ſtate, of health, or 


when they are under affliction : Theſe are... the 


times, in which their ſpirits are tender, and they 


will beſt bear with a due freedom, which ought to 


be managed, in the diſcreeteſt and moſt affeQtionate 
manner: And a clergyman ought not to be à re- 


ſpecter of perſons, and negle& the meaneſt of his 


cure: 
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like flayery, j they may be the tools for gg 

. 

This is a diferial reſentation of t „ T baye The dan- 
ſeen 'the nation Ar on b of thing rut 15 
men thus tainted. After the reſtoration) alt + My p bog 

running Faſt into ſlavery; had King Cha 
Secbtid been attentive to thoſt bad ee hic 
he purſded afterwards with more cau tion) upon his 
fir return, ſlavery. and abſolute power might then 


to AIR it: He plaid away "that” game Wi 
thought,” and he had then” honeſt Miniſters, W 
would" not ſerve him in itz "after all that he 
during the courſe of his reign, it was ſcarce credib 
chat che ſame & temper ſhould "have returned in his | 
time; yet he” recovered it in the laſt four years of - 

kits teig; ; and the gentry ry of England. Were 

th tiye and zealous, to throw up all their liberties, eg 

ve their — 7 a 1 8 had 1 to 7 2 

W This continued a half a year in h his Pn 

o- reign; And he Able fo much 1 5 it, th Ns 
ih thought it could 81 7 0 Fiend of f page, MY 
at he, Or rather His prieſts had the a terity 

m- to play this 0. likewiſe aw 73 ba: 15 9 

Ng ſecond time that, at the revolution, F . er 

ſes to come again into their wits. | But men, . 
ate aye Ho pelt 75 — cannot be ſteady ; now. 


tter eatet"part the cap ital - en ſeem .to ret 


gain to 4 ie of tyranny, provided they 
8 of 9 5 under-tyrants 1 poi and they 0 5 
heir eden Uneaſy with a Court, when i it Will ne EE 1 
s of much a Court as they would have ba This 5 
go⸗ folly of ſo ſingular a nature,” that really 
name; ix is natural for poor men, who 400 

to loſe, and much to hope for, to bone Bo: in- 
ſtruments of ſlavery; but it is an extr AVAgAnce, 
peculiar” to our age, to ſee ich meh grow. as F | 
were in love with" ſlavery and arbitrary pos 

The root of all this i is, that our gentry are not 
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ledge and found religion, with a love to their 


country, a hatred of tyranny, and a zeal for li- 


berty. Plutarch's lives, with the Greek and Ro- 


man hiſtory, ought to be early put in their hands; 


they ought to de well acquainted with all hiſtory, 


more particularly that of our own. nation; which 
they ſhould" not read in abridgments, bur in the 
fulleſt and moſt copious: collectors of it, that they 


may ſee to the bottom, | what, is our conſtitution, 


and what are our Jaws, what are the methods bad 
Princes have taken to enſlave us, and by what con- 
duct we have been preſerved : Gentlemen ought to 


 *obferve theſe things, and to entertain one another 


often upon theſe ſubjects, to. raiſe. in themſelves, 


and to ſpread around them to all others, a noble 


ardor for law and liberty. They ought to under- 
ftand Popery well, to view it in its politicks, as 
well as in its religious corruptions, that they may 


obſerve and guard againſt their ſecreteſt practices; 


< 


among us, of making us deſpiſe the foreig 
churches, and hate the Diſſenters at home. The 
whole body of Proteſtants, if united, might be an 


equal match to the church of Roine: It is much 
ſuperior to them in wealth and in force, if it were 
animated with the zeal, which the monaſtick or- 
ders, but "chiefly the Jeſuits, ſpread through their 


whole communion: Whereas the reformed are cold 
and unconcerned, as well as disjointed in matters 
that relate to religion. The chief maxim by 
Which men, who have a true zeal for their religion 
and their country, ought to govern themſelves, is, 
to live within the extent their eſtates, to be 


above' luxury and Vanity, and ell erpences chat 


waſte their fortunes : Luxury muſt drive them to 


court favour, to vs jk on Miniſters, and to aſ- 


pire after places and penſions; and as the ſeeking 
after theſe does often compleat the ruin of broken 
families, fo in many they prove only a reprieve, 
and not a recovery; whereas he, who is — 
2 220 a ö | Wit 
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Vith his fortune, and meaſures his way of living 


5 it, has another root within him; out of 'whicf 
very noble and generous thought will naturally 


ſpring. © Publick liberty has no ſure foundation 


but in virtue, in parſimony and moderation: 
Where theſe fail, liberty may be preſerved” by ae: 
cidents and circumſtances of affairs, but it has ng 


bottom to reſt ſecurely on. A knowing and vir- 


tuous gentleman, who underſtands his religien and 


loves it, who practiſes the true rules of virtue, 


without affectation and moroſeneſs, who knows e- 
nough of law, to keep his neighbours in oder, 
and te give them good advice; Wo keeps 


meetings for his county, and reſtrains vice and 


diſorder at them; who lives hoſpitably, frugally 


and charitably ; who reſpects and encourages go 
clergymen, and worſhips God, both in his family 


ind at church; ' who educates his children well, 
who treats his ſervants gently, and deals equi- 
tably wich his tenants and all others, with whom 
he has any concerns ; ſuch a man ſhines, and is a 
_m_ bleſſing to all that ſes him, or come near 
im. Some ſuch inſtances are yet left among 
us; but alas !- there are not many of them. Can 
there be any thing more barbarous, er rather 
treacherous, than for gentlemen to think it is one 
of the honours of their houſes, that none muſt 
go out of them ſober; it is but a. little more in- 


famous to poiſon them; and yet this paſſes as à 


character of a noble houſe-keeper, who entertains 
lis friends Kindly. Idleneſs and ignorance are the 
tuin of the greateſt part, who, if they are not fit 
for better things, ſhould deſcend to any thing, ra- 
ther than ſuffer themſelves to ſink into ſloth; that 
will carry chem to the exceſſes of hunting, gam- 
ing, and drinking, which may ruin both ſoul, bo- 
dy and eſtate. If a man, by an ill managed or 
a neglected education, is ſo turned, that every 
fort of ftudy or reading is a burden; then he 
Vol. IV. r 
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naging a garden is a noble, and may be made ing 
a uſeful. amuſement; the taking ſome part of his be 
eſtate. into his own hands, if he looks, carefully tri 
to it, will both , employ. his time well, and may for 


4 turn to a good account.z..in''a word, ſome em- to 
I . ploy ments may be better than others; but there is tut 


do employment ſo bad, as the having none at all; If 
— will contract a ruſt, and an unfitneſs i 

for every good thing; and a man, muſt cither fil 

up his time with good or at leaſt innocent buſi- 
neſs, or it will run to the worſt ſort of waſte, to 

Errors in I have often thought it a great error, to waſte 
education J ung gentlemen's years ſo long, in learning Latin, 
by 6 tedious a grammar; I know thoſe, who are 

bred to the profeſſions in literature, muſt have the 

Latin correctly; and for that, the rules of gram- 

mar are neceſſary: But theſe are not at all requi- | 

ſite to thoſe, who need only ſo much Latin, as 
thoroughly to underſtand and delight in the Ro- 

man authors and poets. But {ſuppoſe a youth 

had, either for want of memory or of application, 

_ an incurable averſion to Latin, his education is not 

for that to be deſpaired of; there is much noble 
knowledge to be had in the Engliſh and French 
languages; geography, hiſtory, chiefly that of our 
own country, the knowledge of nature, and the | 

more practical parts of the mathematicks (if he has 

not a genius for the demonſtrative) may make a 
gentleman. very knowing, though he [As not a 
word of Latin; there is à fineneſs of thought, and 

> 2 nobleneſs of expreſſion indeed in the Latin au- 
=, thors, that will make them the entertainment of 
” | g 2 man's whole life, if he once underſtands and 
pads them with delight: But if this cannot be at- 

8 tained to, I would not have it reckoned, that the 

education of an ill Latin ſcholar is to be given 
„ os 1235 Over. 
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over. A competent meaſure of the knowledge of 


the Jaw. is à good foundation, for diſtinguiſh- | 


ing a gentleman; but J am in doubt, whether his 


being for ſome time in the inns of court will con- 


tribute much to this, if he is not a ſtudious per- 
ſon; Thoſe who think they are there, only 
to paſs away ſo many of their years, commonly 
tun together, and live both idly and vicioufly. 


I hou imagine it a much better way, though ir 


is not much practiſed, to get a learned young 
lawyer, who has not got into much buſineſs, to 
come and paſs away a long vacation or two 
wich a gentleman, to carry him through ſuch an 
introduction to the ſtudy of the law, as may give 
him a full view of it, and good directions how to 
proſecute his ſtudy in it. A competent {kill in 
this makes a man very uſeful in his country, both 
in conducting his own affairs, and in giving good 
advice to thoſe about him: It will enable him to 

juſtice of peace, and to ſettle matters 


be a 
by arbitration, ſo as to prevent law-ſuits z and, 


which ought to be the top of an Engliſh gen- 
tleman's ambition, to be an able parliament man: 


to which no gentleman ought to pretend, unleſs 


he has a true zeal for his country, with an in- 
flexible integrity and reſolution to purſue what 
appears to him juſt and right, and for the good 
of the publick : The Parliament is the fountain 


of law, and the fence of liberty; and no fort of 


instruction is ſo neceſſary for a gentleman, as that 

which may qualify him to appear there with figure 
reputation. : it | ED 

a t many things more tha 

ally 1 ine 

Yr : A good underſtanding, good principles, and 

a good temper,” with a liberal education, and 


acceptable perſon, are the firſt things to be con- 
fidered : And certainly fortune ought to come 
0 * N Ff 2 * 


Sentlemen in their marria ought to conſi- And in 
— fortune, though, marriages 
ſpeaking, that is the only thing ſought 
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after all; theſe. Thoſe bargains now in faſhion 
make often unhallowed marriages, in which (be- 
ſides the greater evils), more fortune is often 
waſted, than is brought, wich a vain, a. fooliſh, 
an indiſcreet and a hated wife, The firſt thought 
in chooſing, a wife ought to, be, to find a help 
meet for the man: In a married ſtate, the mutual 
ſtudy of both ought to be to help and pleaſe one 
x Hh , This is the foundation of all Jomellic 
hap inefs ; as to ſtay. at. home and to, love home, 
is the greateſt help to induſtry, order and the 
ood government of a family, I have.dwelt the 
fonger aa this article, Becauſe, on the forming th 
ntry well, the good government of. the nation, 
boch in and out of parliament does ſo much 
As for the men of trade and buſineſs they are, 
generally ſpeaking, the. beſt body in the nation, 
ſperm, ne that, while 
e people in the country are ſo immerſed in 
N alpins that the ſenſe 8 religion cannot reach 
them, there is a better ſpirit ſtirring in our ci- 
ties 3. more knowledge, more zeal, and more cha- 


+ 
> 


rity, with a great deal more of devotion, There 


may be too much of vanity, with too pompous 
exterior, mixed with theſe in the capital city; 
bur. upon the whole, they are the beſt. we have: 


Want of exerciſe is a great prejudice to their health, 


and a corrupter of their minds, by raiſing va- 
pours and melancholy, that fills many with dark 


0 rendring religion,” Which affords the 
. 


t joy, à burden to them, and making them 


_ even a, burden to themſelves ; this furniſhes pre- 


much di 


Jadices againſt religion to thoſe, who are but too 
. for them. The too con- 


ſtant intercourſe of viſits in town is à vaſt con- 


talk, which is at beſt idle, if not worſe: This 


ſumption, of time, and, gives much occafion to 
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rtainly. wants regulation, and is the effect of 

Z 7 
be ſtage is the great corrupter of the town; Of the 
and the bad people of the town have been the ſtage. 
? chief. corrupters of the ſtage, who run moſt after | 
thoſe plays that defile the ſtage and the audience: 
bees yill Lek to pleaſe, as actors will look for 

ſuch pieces, as draw the moſt ſpectators: They 
0 deer 5 Is , "3 | 
: pretend their deſign is to diſcourage, vice; but 

they do really recommend. it, in the moſt effec- 
| tual manner. It is a ſhame to our nation and 
religion, to ſee the ſtage ſo reformed in France, 
and ſo polluted {till in England. Moliere for 
comedy, and Racine for tragedy, are great pat- 


i terns ; few can, and as few will ſtudy to copy 
ater them. But, till another ſcene appears, cer- 
| tanly our plays are the greateſt debauchers of the 


nation. Gaming is a waſte of time, that riſes out 
of idleneſs, and is kept up by covetouſneſs; thoſe 
, who can think, read, or write to any purpoſe, 
4 and thoſe who underſtand what converſation and 
friendſhip are, will not want ſuch a help to wear 


d out the day; ſo that upon the whole matter, ſloth 

: and ignorance, bad education and ill company, 

: ae the chief ſources of all our vice and diſ- 

; orders. | 3 : 

: The ill methods of ſchools and colleges give Of edu- 

8 the chief riſe to the irregularities of the gentry ; 7.08 5 

4 3s the breeding young women to vanity, dreſ- i 

K gs .and a falſe appearance of wit and behaviour, 

- without proper Work or a due meaſure of know- 

n ledge and a ſerious ſenſe of religion, is the ſource 

„af the corruption of that ſex: Something like 

> I onalteries without vows would be a glorious de- 

. ga, and might be fo ſet on foot, as to be the ho- 

- aur gf, 2 Queen on the throne: But I will pur- 

o/ ĩ˙ -- Ez. 1 

i8 My next addreſs is to the nobility; moſt of id 2 

4 what. I have propoſed to our gentry does in a nobilth. 
—  EÞ..: more 
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more eminent manner belong to them; the higher 


their condition is raiſed above other gentlemen, 
ſo much the more eminent ought they to be in 
knowledge and virtue; the ſhare they have in ju- 
dicature in the Houſe of Lords, ſhould oblige 
them to acquaint themſelves with the rules and 
principles of law; though an unbiaſſed integrity, 
neuher moved by friendſhip nor party, with a 

true. underſtanding, will for the A art di- 

rect them in their judgment, ſince few caſes oc- 

Sy where the point of law is dark or doubt- 

Of their _ Every, perſon of a high rank, whoſe eſtate can 


education. bear it, ought to have two perſons to manage 


his education; the one a governor. to form his 
mind, to give him true notions, to repreſent re- 
ligion and virtue in a proper light to him, to 
give him a view of geography, not barely de- 
es the maps, but adding to it the natural 
hiſtory of every country, its productions, arts, 
and trade, with the religion and government of 
the country, and a general idea of the hiſtory of 

the world, and of the various revolutions, that 
have happened in it. Such a view will open a 
young perſon's mind: It muſt be often gone over, 
do, fix it well. The ancient government in Greece, 
but much more that of Rome, muſt be mi- 
nutely delivered, that the difference, between a 
juſt and a vicious government, may be well ap- 
prehended. The al of the Roman 9 
under the Emperors, by reaſon of the abſolute 
power, that let vice in upon them, which cor- 
rupted not only their courts, but their armies, 
ougght to be fully opened: Then the Gothick go- 
vernment, and the feudal law ſhould be clearly 
explained, to open the original of our own con- 
ſtitution. In all this, the chief care of a wiſe and 
good former of youth ought to be, to poſſeſs. a 
| _ Young mind with noble principles of _ li- 
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The CON'CLUSION. 
berty and virtue, as the true baſis of government; 
and with an averſion to violence and arbitrary 
power, ſervile flattery, Faction and luxury, from 
which the corruption and ruin of all govern- 
een, ophoincy dana 2Ut%;y7 
To this governor (qualified for all this, to be 
ſought out and hired at any rate) 1» Hud join a 

pi 55 for languages and other things, in which 
this young Lord is to be inſtructed; who otight 
to be put under the direction and eye of tne go- 
vernor, that his time may not be loſt in trifles ; 
that nothing of pedantry or of affectation may be 
infuſed into a young mind, which is to be pre- 
pared for great things. A ſimplicity of ſtyle, 
with a true and grave pronunciation, ought to be 
well looked to; and this young nobleman ought 
to be accuſtomed, as he grows up, to ſpeak his 
thoughts, on the ſudden, with a due force and weight 
both, of words and voice. I have often wondered to 
ſee parents, who are to leave, vaſt eſtates, and who 
ſtick at no expence in other things, yet be fo 
frugal and narrow in the education of their chil- 
dren. They owe to their country a greater care 
in preparing the eldeſt, to make that figure in it, 
to which he is born: And they owe to their 
younger children, who are not to be ſo plentifully 
provided, ſuch a liberal education, as may fit 
them to anſwer the dignity of their birth, and 
prepare them for employments, by which they 
may in time give a further ſtrength and addition 
to their family. I have been amazed to fee, how pro- 
fuſe ſome are, in procuring good dancing, fen- 


cing, and -riding-maſters for their children, and 


ſetting them out in fine clothes; and how ſparin 


they are in that, which is the chief and mo 


important thing, and which in time may be- 


come the moſt uſeful, both to themſelves and to 


their country. I look on the education of the 
youth, as the foundation of all that can be pro- 
n FE4 | poſed, 
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Pena bettering the next age: It ought to 


Be one af the chief cares of all governments, 
though there is nothing more univer ally neglected. 


Ho do ſome of our Peers ſhine, meerly by their 


virtue and knowledge ; and what à contempiible 


figure de others make, with all their high titles 


Of their Noblemen begin to negle& the having chap- 


oy 


„lains in their houſes, and I do not much wonder 
at it, When I reflect on the behaviour of too many 


of theſe; light and idle, vain and inſolent, im- 


pertinent and pedantiek; by this want however, 
the worſhip of God, and the inſtruction of ſer- 


vants is quite neglected: But, if a little more 
care were taken to chooſe well, a Lord might 
make a good uſe of a chaplain, not only for thoſe 
ends, Which 1 have mentioned, but for the read- 
ing ſuch books, as the Lord deſires to be well 
in about, but has not leiſure to peruſe 


himſelf, Theſe he may read by his chaplain, 
and receive an account of them from him, and 
ſee what are the principal things to be learnt 


from them, for which he may find leiſure, though 
not for the whole book: By this means he may 
keep his chaplain well imployed, and may en- 


2 his own ſtock of knowledge, and be well 


furniſned. wich relation to all new books and new 
queſtions, that are ſtarted. The family of a noble- 
man, well choſen and well ordered, might look 
like a little court in his country: Forithough it 
8 a happineſs to the nation, that the great number 
of idle and uſeleſs retainers, that were about 


noblemen anciently, is much reduced; yet ſtill 
they muſt entertain many ſervants, to be either 
nnſances where they live, on to ſet a pattern to 
- ethers; The greater men are, they ought to be 
the more modeſt and affable, and more: eaſy of 
2 Acceſs, that ſo they may, by the beſt ſort of po: 


* 
ou 


-Pylarity 3. render themſelves acceptable to their 


country; 
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country; they ought more particularly, to pro- 


tect the oppreſſed, to mortify inſolence and in- 


juſtice, and to enter into the true grievances of their 
country ;. that they may repreſent theſe, where it 


may be proper; and ſheyw-atleaſt a tender care of 
thoſe, Who ought to be protected by them, if 
they cannot effectually procure a redreſs, of their 
grievances. A continued purſuit of ſuch. methods, 
with an exemplary deportment, would ſoon reſtore 


the nobility; to their ancient luſtre, from which 


they ſeem very ſenſible. how much they are fallen, 


though they do not take the proper methods to 


recover it. Have we not ſeen in our time four 
or five: Lords, by their knowledge, good judg- 
ment and integrity, raiſe che Houſe of Peers to 
à pitch of reputation and credit, that ſeemed once 
beyond the expectation ar. belief of thoſe, who 


no ſee it? A- progreſs in this method will give 


wem ſuch authority in the nation, that they 


will be able, not only to ſupport their own. 455 


nity, but even to ſupport the throne and 

church. If ſo ſmall a number has raiſed peerage 
ig ſuch a regard, that the people, contrary to 
all former precedents, have conſidered them more 
than their own: repreſentatives; what might not 
be expected from à greater number purſuing the 
ſame methods? Theſe would become again that, 
which their title imparts, the Feers of the Crown 


as well as of the kingdom, of which that noble 


right of putting on their cœronets, at the coro- 
nation, is a clear proof. Great titles, ſeparated from 
dhe great eſtates and the intereſt their anceſtors 
had in their countries, muſt ſink, if not ſupporx- 


ec with ſome what of more value, great merit and 


a ſublime virtue 


44% 


After Thave offered what I think of the great- Concern- 


eſt importance to the ſeveral ranks of men in the 


nation, I go next to conſider that auguſt body, 
R 8 | | ment. 


ing the two 
Houſes of 
Parliament 


142 


Of Elec- 


ap As * as elections 40 8 ſet = ſo long 


we are under a diſeaſe in our vitals, chat if it be 


net remedied in time, muſt ruin us at laſt, and 


end im a change of government; gal "what that 
mer der God only know. 

All laws that can be made, "alt prove 1 
0 to cure ſo great an evil, till there comes to 
bea change and reformation of morals in the na- 


tion ; we fee former laws are evaded, and ſo will 
all che laws that can be made, till the can- 
didates and electors both become men of an- 


other temper and other principles, than appear 
now among them: The expence of elections ruins 
families; and theſe families will come in time to 
— 75 a full reparation from the Crown; or they 

ale their revenges on it, if that hope fails 
them: The commons will grow inſolent upon 
ic, and look on the gentry as in their dependence; 
during the war, — while the heat of parties fer- 
ments ſo much, it is not eaſy to find a proper remedy 
for this. When the war is over, one expedient in 
the power of the Crown, is to declare that elections 
to Parliament ſhall be annual: But if the ſame 
Hear and rivalry of parties ſhould ill continue, 
that would ruin families but ſo much the ſooner. 
The moſt promiſing expedient, next to a ge- 
netal reformation, which may ſeem” too remote 


0 and too hopeleſs a proſpect, is to try how this 


Of the 


diviſion of the nation into whig and tory 
may be leſſened, 'vif not quite removed: Great 
numbers on both ſides: are drawn, to take up 
"many groundleſs jealouſies one of another, wi 
which men of honeſt minds are poſſeſſed, 
There are many of the tories, that without doubt 


parties of lock towards St. Germains and France; but this is 


whig and 


* 


not true of the bulk of their party. Many infidels, who 
hate all religion and all —— alike (being on y 
; Againſt the Church of England becauſe it is in by 
"_— do Join with thewhigs and the diſſenters, and 


appear 
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appear Cor them; from thence the ill-diſpoſedtories 


poſſeſs many of thoſe, : who are better minded, with 


an opinion, that the whigs favour the diſſenters, 
only to ruin and deſtroy religion : And great mul- 
titudes of unthinking and ignorant men are drawn 
into this ſnare. The principles of the whigs lead 


them to be for the revolution, and for every thing 
that has been done to ſupport and eſtabliſn that; 


and therefore thoſe who, in their hearts, hate the 


revolution, fortify and 'promore their deſigns, b 


keeping up 2 jealouſy of all that body, which alone 


can and maſt ſupport it. The whigs are indeed fa- 


voured by the diſſenters, becauſe they ſee their prin- 


ciples are for toleration, in which, it is viſible, that 
the diſſenters  acquieſce, without purſuing any 
deſign, contrary to the eſtabliſhed church, into 
which the far greater number of them might be 
brought, if but a very few conceſſions were made 
them. On the other hand, the whigs, ſeeing the 
leaders of the tories drive on ill deſigns fo viſibly, 


(endeavouring to weaken the government, to diſ- 


joint the alliance, and to put an untimely end to the 
war, thereby ſerving the intereſts of France and of the 
Pretender) and that they are followed in this by the 


body of the tories, who promote their elections, and 


adhere to them in all diviſions in the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and are united in one party with them, 
from thence conclude, that they are all equally 
concerned, and alike guilty: And thus they are 
jealous of them all. I his averſion is daily grow- 


ing, and will certainly continue as long as the war 
laſts; when that is ended, it may poſſibly abate : 


but ſo great a diſeaſe will not be cured, till a 
Prince of ſpirit and authority, managed with tem- 
per and diſcretion, undertakes' the cure. We ſee 
oaths and ſubſcriptions make no diſcrimination, 


ſince the abjuration, though ee as fully as 
y iome 


words can go, has been taken „who ſeem 
reſolved to ſwallow down every thing in order ” 
| | c 
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che throwing up all at once, if they ſhould come to 
have n in Parliament, and durſt lay 
& dhe m 5 | 


" * F | 4 : 


In the Parliament of 1701, called the impeach. 
the Queen, there was a majority of tories ; yet 
MOI the men of ill deſigns durſt not = 
ture to diſcover themſelyes to their party and to the 
nation; ſo they proceeded with caution. They 
deſigned in 1701 to have had the Duke of Anjou 
cknowledged, in order to have diſgraced the late 
ing, and his faithfulleſt Miniſters; that ſo the 
Princes abroad, Who could do nothing without 
1 from England, deſpairing of that, might 
e to ſubmit to the offers France made them. 
n the firſt year of the Queen's reign, they dur 
make no viſible ſteps that way neither; but they 
tried to. raiſe. the hear againſt the didenters, to 
make a breach on the toleration, and to give that 
body of men ſuch a jealouſy of the government, as 
zopld. quite diſhearten them, WhO were always 
the readieſt to lend money to the publick, with- 
out Which the war could not be carried on vigo- 
rouſly, By this it may appear, that many of the 
tories have not thoſe views and deſigns, that per. 


ing Parliament, and in the firſt Parliament called 


haps ſome of. their leaders may be juſtly charged 


with. Now a wiſe and an active Prince may find 
ethods,/ to undeceive thoſe who are thus fatally 


2 


impoſed on, and led blindfold into the ſerving the 


4. — 


ll deſigns of others; eſpecially, if he will pro- 

It, as a ſure way to bis favour, for all whom 
e employs, to procure a better underſtanding and 
requent meetings, among the men of good lives 
ſoft .rempers. in both parties, who by a mu- 


$0 


tual converſation, will ſo open themſelves to one 
another, that jealouſies may by this means be eal.- 
ly removed. I can carry this no further at pre- 
ſent; men of good intentions will calily find our 
proper methods to bring about this worthy Ale | 
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| The CONCLUSION. 
of healing a breach, that has rent the nation from 
top to bottom. The parties are now fo ſtate 


and kept up, not only by the elections of Parlia- 
ment-men that return every third year, but even 
by the yearly elections of Mayors and corporation- 
men, . that they know their ſtrength; and in every 
corner of the nation, the two parties ſtand, as it 
were, lifted againſt one another. This may come, 


5 ſome. critical time or other, at the death of a 


rince, or on an invaſion, to have terrible effects; 
as at preſent it creates, among the beſt of each 
fide, a coldneſs and a jealouſy, and a great deal of 
hatred and virulence among the much greater part. 


4s 


* 


8 


be, are two things of a very publick nature,” The cor- 


that deſerve. the care of a Parliament: The one rection of 


muſt begin in the Houſe of Lords, and the other 
in the Houſe of Commons, The law of England 
is the greateſt grievance of the nation, very ex- 
penlive and dilatory : There is no end of ſuits, el- 
cally when they are brought into Chancery. It 
5-4 matter of deep ſtudy, to be exact in the law, 
great advantages are taken, upon inconſiderable 
errors; and there are loud complaints of that, 
which ſeems to be the chief ſecurity of property, 
| mean juries, which are faid to be much practiſed 
upon, If a happy peace gives us quiet, to look. 
to our own affairs, there cannot be a worthier 
deſign undertaken, thah to reduce the law into 
method, to digeſt it into a Body, and to regulate 


the Chancery, ſo as to cut off che tediouſneſs of 


our laws. 


ſuits, and, in a word, to compile one entire ſyl- - 


tem of our laws. Tlie work cannot be under- 
taken, much leſs finiſhed, but by ſo great an au- 
thority, as at leaſt an . addreſs from the Houſe 
of Leids to the Queen. Nothing, after the 
war is happily ended, can raiſe the glory of her 
reign more, than to ſee ſo noble a deſign ſet on 


foot in her time: This would make her name ſa- 


cred to poſterity, which would ſenſibly feel all the 


Taxes, 


by 
f 
: 
} 
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taxes, they have raiſed, fully repaid them, if the 


law were made ſhorter, clearer, more certain, and 


of leſs expence. a | 
The other matter, that muſt take it's riſe in the 
Houſe of Commons, is about the poor, and ſhould 
be much laid to heart. It may be thought a ſtrange 
motion from a Biſhop, to wiſh that the act, for 
_ charging every pariſh to maintain their own poor, 
were well reviewed, if not quite taken away ; this 
ſeems, to encourage idle and lazy people in their 
floth, when they know they muſt be maintained: 
I know no other place in the world, where ſuch a 
law was ever made. Scotland is much the pooreſt 
part of the iſland; yet the poor there are main- 
tained by the voluntary charities of the people; 
Holland is the perfecteſt pattern, for puttin 
charity in a good method; the poor work as ich 
as they can; they are humble and induſtrious; 
they never aſk any charity; and yet they are well 
relieved. When the poor ſee, that their ſupply 
muſt in a great meaſure depend on their behaviour 
and on their induſtry, as far as it can go, it will 
both make them better in themſelves, and move 
others to ſupply them more liberally ; and when 
mens offerings are free (and yet are called for, 
every time they go to church or to Sacrament) 
this will oblige thoſe, who diſtribute them, to be 
exact and impartial in it; ſince their ill conduct 
might make the givers truſt them with their cha- 
rity. no more, but diſtribute it themſelves. If a 
ſpirit of true piety and charity ſhould ever pre- 
vail in this nation, thoſe, whoſe condition raiſes 
them above the drudgery of ſervile labour, might 
employ ſome years of their life in this labour of 
love, and relieve one another in their turn, and ſo 
diſtribute among them this noble part of Govern- 
ment. All this muſt begin in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and I leave it to the confideration of the 
wiſe and worthy members of that body, to <rn 


— 
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their thoughts to this, as ſoon. as by a happy 


ace we are delivered from the cares of the War, 
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and are at leiftire to think of our own affairs at 


One thing more I preſume to ſuggeſt, which is, Of horter 


— 


that we may have fewer and ſhorter ſeſſions of Par- ſeſſions of 
lament; the ſtaying long in town both waſtes la- 
eſtates, and . the morals of members; h 
their beginning ſo late in the day to enter upon 
buſineſs ĩs one great occaſion of long ſeſſions; they 
are ſeldom met, till about twelve a- clock; and 
except on a day, in which ſome great points are to 
be Gſcuſſed, upon which the parties divide, they 
grow diſpoſed to riſe after two or three hours ſit- 
ting. The authority of the Prince muſt be inter- 
poſed to make them return to the old hours of 
eight and nine; and if, from that time, they ſate 
till two, a great deal of buſineſs might be diſpatch- 
ed in a ſhort ſeſſion. It is to be hoped that, 03 
when the war is ended, Papfaments will not. give © 
the neceſſary ſupplies from year to year, as in the 
time of war, but will ſettle methods for paying 
the publick debt, and for the ſupport of the go- 
vernment, for two, if not for three years. The 
ill effects of an annual meeting of Parliament are 
ſo. viſible and fo great, that I hope nothing but in- 
vincible neceſſity will ever keep us under the con- 
tinuance of ſo great an inconvenience. I ſpeak of 
this with the more concern, becauſe this is not only 
a great charge on Biſhops, heavy on the richer, 
and intollerable to the poorer Biſhopricks; but 
chiefly, becauſe it calls them away from their dio- 
ceſſes, and from minding their proper work, and 
fills their heads too much with ſecular thoughts, 
and obliges them to mix too much with ſecular 
company; from which the more abſtracted they 
are, as their minds will be purer and freer, ſo 
they will be able to follow their own buſineſs with 
leſs diſtraction, in a more conſtant attendance 0 
| : 7 ne 
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28 of the word and prayer; to Which, in 


the Apoſtles, they ought to give them. 


I have now gone over what ſeemed to me moſt 


- practicable, as well as moſt important, for all 
ranks of men ſeverally in the nation, as well as 


for that great union of them all, in the repreſenta. 


tive of che whole in Parliament: I have not gone 


into wild notions of an imaginary reformation, 
more to be wiſhed than hoped for; but have 
only touched on ſuch ill practices, and bad difpo- 
ſitions, as with a little care and good government 
may be in ſome meaſure redreffed and corrected. 
And now, having by all theſe, as by ſo many ſteps, 
riſen up to the throne, I will end this addreſs to the 
nation, with an humble repreſentation to thoſe, 
Who are to fit on it. b | 


Anaddreſs 1 have had the honour to be adtmitted to much 
— pol free converſation, with five of our ſovereigns; 


King Charles the Second, King James the Second, 
King William the Third, Quiten Mary, and 
Queen Anne. King Charles's Behavibur was a 
ching never enough to be commended; he was 
a perfectly well-bred man, eaſy of acceſs, free in 
mis diſcourſe, and ſweet in his whole deportment 


this' was managed with great art, and it covered 


defigns ; it was of fuch uſe to him, that it may 


teach all ſucceeding Princes, of what advantage 
An eafineſs of $ and an obliging behaviour 


may be; This preſerved him; it often difarmed 
thoſe reſentments, which his ill conduct in every 


| thing, both publick and private, poſſefſed all 


thinking people with very early, and all forts of 


. peope at laft:” And yet none could go to him, 


they wert in a great meaſure” ſoftned, before 
they left him: It looked like a charm, that could 
hardly be refiſted : Let there was no good-nature 
under that, nor was there any truth in him. 
King James had great application to buline(s, 


though - 
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though without a right underſtanding ; that ap- 


lication gave him a reputation, till he took care 
to throw it off: If he had not come after King 
Charles, he would have paſt for a Prince of a 
ſweet temper, and eaſy of acceſs. King William 
was the reverſe of all this ; he was ſcarce acceſſible, 
and was always cold and filent; he minded affairs 


abroad ſo much, and was fo ſet on the war, that 
he ſcaree thought of his government at home: 


This raiſed a general diſguſt, which was *improved 


by men of ill defigns, ſo that it perplexed all his 
affairs, and he could ſcarce ſupport himſelf at home, 


whilfthe'was the admiration of all abroad. Queen 
Mary was affable; cheerful and lively, ſpoke much, 
and yet under at reſerves, minded buſineſs, 
and came to underſtand it well; ſhe kept cloſe 
to rules, chieffy to thoſe ſet her by the King; 
and ſhe charmed all that came near her. Queen 


Anne is eaſy of acceſs, and hears every thing 
very gently ; but opens herſelf to fo few, and is fo 


cold and {general in her anſwers, that people ſoon 
find that the chief application is to be made to her 
Miniſters and favourites, who in their turns have 


an enitre credit and full power with her: She has 
laid down the 18 5 of a court too much, and 


cats privately; ſo that except on Sundays, and. a 


few hours, twice or thrice a week at night in the 


drawing room, ſhe appears ſo little, that her Court 


is as it were abandoned. Out of all theſe Princes 


conduct, and from their ſucceſſes in their affairs, it 


is evident what ought to be the meaſures of a wiſe 


and good Prince, who would govern the nation 
happily and gloriouſꝛ. 8 
The firft, the moſt eſſential; and moſt indiſ- 


penſable rule for a King is, to ſtudy the intereſt 


of the nation, to be ever in it, and to be always 


purſuing it; this will lay in for him ſuch a de- 


oree of confidence, that he will be ever fafe wit 
his people, when they feel they are ſafe in him. 
Vol. IV. „ JE | No 
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No part of our ſtory ſhews this more viſibly; than 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, in which the true inte- 
reſt of the nation was conſtantly. purſued ; and 
this was ſo well underſtood by all, that every thing 
elſe was forgiven her and her miniſters both. Sir 


Simon Dewe's journal ſhews a treatment of Par. 
| liaments, that could not have been born at any 
other time, jor under any other adminiſtration: 


This was the conſtant ſupport of King Wil- 


liam's reign, . and continues to ſupport the pre- 


ſent reign, as it will ſupport all who adhere ſteadily 
A Prince, that would command the affections 
and purſes of this nation, muſt not ſtudy to ſtretch 
his prerogative, or be uneaſy under the reſtraints 
of law; as ſoon as this humour ſhews itſelf, he 
muſt expect, that a jealouſy of him, and an 
uneaſy oppoſition to him, will follow through the 
whole courſe of his reign; whereas if he governs 


well, Parliaments will truſt him, as much as a 


wiſe Prince would deſire to be truſted ; and will 
ſupply him in every war that is neceſſary, either 
for their own preſervation, or the preſervation of 
thoſe allies, with whom mutual intereſts and 
1 55 unite him: But though, ſoon after the 
Reſtoration, a ſlaviſh Parliament ſupported King 
Charles in the Dutch war, yet the nation muſt be 
ſtrangely changed, before any thing of that fort 
can happen agan. A 

One of the moſt deteſtable and the fooliſheſt 


maxims, with relation to our government, is to 


88 parties and a rivalry among them; to 
ſhift an 


change Miniſters, and to go from one 
party to another, as they can be brought in 
their turns to offer the Prince more money, or 


to give him more authority: this will in con- 


cluſion render him odious and contemptible 


| . parties, who growing accuſtomed to bis 


ckleneſs, will never truſt him, but rather ſtudy 
nee ren, | - 
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to ſecure themſelves, by depreſſing him; of which 
the reign of Henry the Third of France is a 
ſignal inftance. We ſaw what effects this had on 
King Charles's reign; and King William felt 
what an ill ſtep he had made, near the end of 
his reign, in purſuing this maxim. Nothing 
creates to a Prince ſuch a confidence, as a con- 


ſtant and clear firmneſs and ſteadineſs of govern- 


ment, with an unblemiſhed integrity in all his 
profeſſions; and nothing will create a more uni- 
verſal dependence on him, than when it is viſible, 
he ſtudies to allay the heats of parties, and to 
reconcile them to one another: This will demon- 
ſtrate, that he loves his people, and that he has 
vo ill deſigns of his wm. 1985 

A Prince,” Who would be well ſerved, ought 
to ſeek tt among his ſubjects the beſt and moſt 


capable of the youth, and ſee to their good edu- 


cation at home and abroad; he ſhould fend them 
to travel, and order his Miniſters abroad to keep 
fuch for ſome time about them, and to ſend 


them from court to court, to learn their language, 
and obſerve their tempers: If but twelve ſuch 


were conſtantly kept, on an allowance of 2501. 
#-year, the whole expence of this would riſe but 
to 3000 l. a- year: By this inconſiderable charge, 
4 Prince might have a conſtant nurſery for a wile 
and able Miniſtry. But thoſe ought to be well 
choſen, none ought to pretend to the nomination; 
it ought to riſe from the motion, of the honeſteſt 
and moſt diſintereſted of all his Miniſters, to 
the Prince in ſecret. As great a care ought to be 


had, in the nomination of the chaplains of his Mi- 


niſters abroad, that there may be a breed of wor- 
thy clergymen, who have large thoughts and 
great notions, from a, more enlarged view of 
mankind and of the world. If a Frince would 
have all that ſerve him grateful and true to him, 
he muſt Rudy to find out, who are the propereſt 
wa ps = os and 
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and. worthieſt men, capable of employments, and 


parent their applications, and ſurprize them with 
ſtowing og 2 8 unſought, and raiſing them 
higher, as. they ſerve. well : When it is known, 
that a Prince has made it his maxim, to follow 
his d in dine his evo, be, will 
cut off applications for them; which will other- 
wiſe create a great _uneaſineſs to him, and have 
this certain ill effect, that, where there are man 
pretenders, one muſt have the preference to al 
the reſt; ſo that many are mortified for being 


reſected, and are full of envy at him, who has 


obtained” the fayour, and therefore will detract 


from him as much as poſſible. This has no 


where worſe effects than among the clergy, in 
the diſpoſal of the dignities of the Church : And 


therefore Queen Mary reſolved to hreak thoſe 


aſpirings; Which reſolution ſhe, carried. "on, effec- 


tually for ſome; years: A conſtant x urſuing that 


maxim would have a great effect on the nation. 

Frequent progrefſes round the nation, ſo di- 
vided, that once in ſeven, eight, or ten years, the 
chief places of it might be gone through, would 
recommend a Prince wonde I to the at 
eſpecially if he were gentle and afable, and would 
ſo manage his progreſs, that it ſhould not be a 


_ Charge to any, by refuſing to accept of entertain- 


ments, from any perſon whatſoever : For the ac- 
cepting theſe only from ſuch, as could eaſily bear 
the charge of it, would be an affronting of others, 
who being of equal rank, though not of equal eſtates, 
would likewiſe deſire to treat the Prince. So to 
make a progreſs every where acceptable, and no 
where chargeable, the ſure: method would be, ac- 


cording to the eſtabliſhed rule of the houſhold, for 


the Prince to carry the travelling wardrobe with 
him, and to take ſuch, houſes in the way, as are 
moſt convenient for him; but to entertain himſelf 


and' his Court there, and have a variety of tables 
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for ſuch as may come to attend on him. On this 
Queen Mary had ſet her heart, if ſhe had lived to 
ſee peace in her days; by this means a Prince may 
ſee and be ſeen by his people; he may know ſome 
men, that deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed, of whom 
otherwiſe he would never have heard; and he 
may learn and redreſs the grievances of his peo- 
ple, ee all parliamentary complaints, ex- 
cept. for ſuch matters as cannot be cured, but by 
a remedy in Parliament: Methods like theſe 
e a Prince become the idol of his peo- 

CCC 
1 18 ce tain, that their affections muſt follow 
a Prince, he would conſider government and the 
royal dignity as his calling, and would be dai 
employed in it, ſtudying the good and happineſs 
of his people, purſuing the propereſt ways for pro- 
moting it, without either delivering himſelf up 
to the ſloth of luxury and vain magnũficence, or 
affecting the barbarity of war and conqueſt; which 
render thoſe, Who make the world a ſcene of blood 
and rapine, indeed the butchers. of mankind. If 
theſe words ſeem not decent enough, I will make 
no other apology, but that I uſe them, becauſe I 
cannot find worſe: For as they are the worſt of 
men, ſo they deſerve the worſt of language. Can 
it be thouglit that Princes are raiſed to the higheſt 
ven of glory and wealth, on deſign to corrupt 

ieir. minds with pride and contempt of the reſt 

of mankind, as if they were made only to be the 
inſtruments of their extravagancies, or the ſubjects 
of their paſſions. and humours? No! they are 
exalted for the good of their fellow- creatures, in 
order to raiſe. them to the trueſt ſublimity, to 
become as like divinity, as a mortal creature is ca- 

pable of being. None will grudge them their 
great treaſures and authority, when they ſee it is 
all employed to make their people happy. None 
will envy their greatneſs, when they ſee it accom- 
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panied with a ſuitable greatneſs of ſoul z whereas a 
magnified and flattered pageant will ſoon fall un- 


der univerſal contempt and hatred. There is not 


any one thing more certain and more evident, than 
that Princes are made for the people, and not the 


people for them; and perhaps there is no nation 
under heaven, that is more entirely — 17 with 
| 


this notion of Princes, than the Engliſh nation is 
in this age; ſo that 'they will ſoon be uneaſy to a 
Prince, who does not govern himſelf by this max- 
im, and in time grow very unkind to him. 


Great care ought to be taken, in the nomina- 


tion of Judges and Biſhops. I join theſe. toge- 
ther ; for law and religion, juſtice and piety, are 
the ſupport of los, and give ſtrength and ſe- 
curity to governments: Judges muſt be recom- 


mended by thoſe in the high poſts of the law; but 


a Prince may, by his own taſte and upon know- 
ledge, chooſe his Biſhops: They ought to be men 
eminent for piety; learning, diſcretion and zeal; 
not broken with age, which will quickly render 


them incapable of ſerving. the Church, to any 


good purpoſe : A perſon fit to be a Biſhop at 


ſixty, was fit at forty; and had then ſpirit and 


activity, with a ſtrength both of body and mind. 


The vaſt expence they are at, in entering on their 


Biſhopricks, ought to be regulated: No Bi- 
ſhopricks can be, in any good degree, ſerved un- 
der 1000 J. a year at leaſt, The Judges ought 
to be plentifully provided for, that they may be 
under no temptation, to ſupply themſelves by in- 
direct ways: One part of a Prince's care, to be 
recommended to Judges in their circuits, is to 
know what perſons are, as it were, hid in the 
nation, that are fit for employments, and deſerve 
to be encouraged z'of ſuch, they ought to give 
an account to the” Lord Chancellor, who ought 


to lay it before the Throne, No crime ought to 


be pardoned, till the Judge who gave 17 i 
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heard, to give an account of the evidence, with 


the circumſtances of the fact, as it appeared 


on the trial: No regard ought to be had to 
ſtories. that are told, to move compaſſion; for 
in theſe, little regard is had to truth: And an ea- 
ſineſs in pardoning is, in ſome ſort, an encourag- 
ing of crimes, and a giving licence to commit 
W 
But to run out no longer into particulars, the 
great and comprehenſive rule of all is, that a 
King ſhould conſider himſelf, as exalted by Al- 
mighty God into that high dignity, as into a 
capacity of doing much good, and of being a 
great bleſſing to mankind, and in ſome ſort a God 


on earth; and therefore, as he expects, that his 


Miniſters ſhould ſtudy to advance his ſervice, 
his intereſts and his glory; and that, ſo much 
the more, as he raiſes them to higher poſts of 
favour and honour; ſo he, whom God has raiſed 
to the greateſt exaltation, this world is capable 
of, ſnould apply himſelf wholly to cares, be- 
coming his rank and ſtation, to be in himſelf a 


ttern of virtue and true religion, to promote 
juſtice, to relieve and revenge the oppreſſed, and 


to ſeek out men of virtue and piety, and bring 
them into ſuch degrees of confidence, as they 
may be capable of; to encourage a due and a 


generous freedom in their advices, to be ready 
to ſee his own errors, that he may correct them, 


and to entertain every thing, that is ſuggeſted 
to him, for the good of his people, and for the 
benefit of mankind; and to make a difference 
between thoſe, who court his favour for their 
own ends, who ſtudy to flatter and by that to 
ber him, often to his own ruin, and thoſe who 


ve great views and noble aims, Who ſet him 
on to purſue deſigns worthy. of him, without 


mean or partial regards to any ends or intereſts 
of their own. It is not enough for a Prince, 
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not to encourage vice or impiety, by his own 
ul. practices; it ought to appear, that theſe are 
odious to him, and that they give him horror: 
A declaration of this kind, ſolemnly made and 
ſteadily purſued, would ſoon bring on at leaſt an 


exterior reformation, which would have a: great 


effect on the body of the nation, and on the ri- 
ſing generation, though it were but hypocriti- 
cally put on at firſt. Such a Prince would be 
perhaps too great a bleſſing to a wicked world: 
Queen Mary ſeemed to have the ſeeds of all this 
in ber; but the world was not worthy of her: 


And ſo God took her from it. 


An ex- 
hortation 


to all, to 


become 
truly reli- 
gious. 


1 will conclude this whole addreſs to poſterity 
with that, which is the moſt important of all 
other things, and which alone will. carry every 
thing. elſe along with it; which is to recommend, 
in the moſt ſolemn and ferious manner, the 


- ſtudy and practice of religion to all forts of 
men, as that which is both the light of the 


world, and the ſalt of the earth. Nothing does 


ſo open our faculties, and compoſe and direct 


the whole man, as an inward ſenſe of God, of 
his authority over us, of the laws he has ſet us, 
of his eye ever upon us, of his hearing our 
prayers, aſſiſting our endeavours, watching over 
our concerns, and of his being to judge and to 
reward or puniſh, us in another ſtate, - according 


to what we do in this: Nothing will — a man 


ſuch a deteſtation of ſin, and ſuch a ſenſe of the 
goodneſs of God, and of our obligations to ho- 


Iineſs, as a right underſtanding and a firm be- 


lief of the chriſtian religion: Nothing can give 
a man ſo calm à peace within, and ſuch a firm 
ſecurity againſt all fears and dangers without, as 
the belief of a kind and wiſe providence, and of 


a future ſtate. An integrity of heart gives a man 


a courage, and a confidence that cannot be ſhaken: 
A man is ſure that, by living according to 1 


— 
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rules of religion, he becomes the wiſeſt, the beſt 
and happieſt creature, that he is capable of be- 
ing: | Honeſt induſtry, the employing his time 
well, and a conſtant ſobriety, an undefiled pu- 
rity and chaſtity, with a quiet ſerenity, are the 
beſt preſervers of life and health: So that, take 
a, man as à ſingle individual, religion is his 
jard, his perfection, his beauty, and his glory: 
his will make him the light of the world, 
ſhining. brightly, and enlightening many round 
about him. mT | ö r 
Then take a man as a piece of mankind; as a 
citizen of the world, or of any particular ſtate, 
religion is indeed then the ſalt of the earth: For 
it makes every man to be to all the reſt of the 
world; whatſoever any one can with reaſon wiſn 


or deſire him to be. He is true, juſt, honeſt 


and faithful in the whole commerce of life, doing 
to all others, that which he would have others 
do to him: He is a lover of mankind, and of 
his country: He may and ought. to love ſome 
more than others; but he has an extent of love 
to all, of pity and compaſſion, not only to the 
pooreſt, but to the worſt; for the worſe any are, 
they are the more to be pitied. He has a com- 
lacency and delight in all that are truly, though 

t defeCtively good, and a reſpect and venera- 
tion for all that are eminently ſo: He mourns for 
the fins, and rejoĩces in the virtues of all that are 
round about him: In every relation of life, reli- 
gion makes him anſwer all his obligations: It 
will make Princes juſt and good, faithful to their 
promiſes, and lovers of their people: It will in- 
ſpire ſubjects with reſpect, ſubmiſſion, obedience 
and | zeal for their Prince: It will ſanctify wed- 


lock to be a ſtate of chriſtian” friendſhip, and 


mutual aſſiſtance : It will give parents the trueſt 


love to their children, with a proper care of their 


education: It will command the returns of gra- 
e titude 


firſt the general good of the whole, an 
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titude and obedience from children : It will teach 
maſters to be gentle and careful of their ſer. 


vants, and ſervants to be faithful, zealous, and 


diligent in their maſter's concerns: It will make 
friends tender and true to one another; it will 
make them generous, faithful and diſintereſted: 
It will make men live in their neighbourhood, 
as members of one common body, | og. 

then the 
good of every particular, as far as a man's ſphere 


| Can go: It will make judges and magiſtrates 


zuſt and patient, hating covetouſneſs, and main- 
raining peace and order, without reſpect of per- 
ſons: It will make people live in ſo inoffenſive 
a manner, that it will 4 be eaſy to maintain juſtice, 
#hulſt men are not» diſpoſed to give diſturbance 
to thoſe about them. This will make Biſhops 
and Paſtors faithful to their truſt, tender to their 


people, and watchful over them; and it will be- 


get in the people an eſteem for their perſons, and 
ir functions. Ayo bern e 


-- Thus religion, if truly received and ſincerely 


adhered to, would prove the greateſt of all bleſ- 
hings to a nation: But by religion, I underſtand 
ſomewhat more than the receiving ſome doctrines, 
though ever ſo true, or the profeſſing them, and 
engaging to ſupport them, not without zeal and 


eagerneſs. What ſignify the beſt doctrines, if | 


men do not live ſuitably to them; if they have not 
à due influence upon their thoughts, their princi- 


ples, and their lives? Men of bad lives, with ſound 


opinions, are ſelf condemned, and lie under a 
highly aggravated guilt; nor will the heat of a 
party, ariſing out of intereſt, and managed with 


2 and violence, compenſate for the ill lives of ſuch 
fal 


pretenders to zeal; while they are a diſgrace 


to that, which they profeſs and ſeem ſo hot for. 
By religion I do not mean, an outward compliance 


with form and cuſtoms, in going to church, to 
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prayers, . to ſermons and to ſacraments, with an 


external ſhew of devotion, . or, which is more, 
with ſome inward forced good thoughts, in which 
many may. ſatisfy themſelves, while this has no 
viſible effect on their lives, nor any inward force 


to ſubdue and rectify their appetites, paſſions | 


and ſecret r . Thoſe cuſtomary performan- 
ces, how good and uſeful ſoever, when well un- 
derſtood and rightly directed, are of little value, 
when men reſt on them, and think that, becauſe they 
do them, they have therefore acquitted themſelves 
of their duty, though they continue ſtill proud, 
covetous, full of deceit, envy and malice: Even 
ſecret prayer, the moſt effectual of all other means, 
is deſigned for a higher end, which is to poſſeſs 
our minds with ſuch a conſtant and preſent ſenſe 
of divine truths, as may make theſe live in us, 
and govern us; and may draw down ſuch aſſiſtances, 
3 may exalt and ſanctify our natures. 

So that by religion I mean, ſuch a ſenſe of 
divine truth, as enters into a man, and becomes 


a ſpring of a new nature within him; reforming . 


his thoughts and deſigns, purifying his heart, 
and ſanctifying him, and governing his whole 
deportment, lis words as well as his actions; 
convincing him that it is not enough, not to be 
Kandaloulf vicious, or to be innocent in his con- 
verſation, þ 

and conſtantly. pure and virtuous, animating him 


with a zeal, to be ſtill better and better, more 


eminently good and exemplary, uſing prayers and 
all outward devotions, as : ſolemn acts teſtifying 
what he is inwardly and at heart, and as methods 
inſtituted by God, to be ſtill ; advancing in the 
uſe of them further and further into a more re- 
fined and ſpiritual ſenſe of divine matters. This 
v true religion, which is the perfection of human 
nature, and the joy and delight of, every one, 
that feels it active and ſtrong within him; it is 

hr | true, 


ut that he muſt, be entirely, uniformly. 
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the preacher's text, vanity of vanities, and all is 


vanity z but I muſt alſo conclude with him; fear 
God, and keep his commandments, for this is 
the all of man, the whole both of his duty, and 


of his happineſs. I do therefore end all; in the 


words of David, of the truth of which, upon 
eat experience and a long obſervation, I am ſo 
tully aſſured, that I leave theſe as my laſt words 


| to poſterity : * Come ye children, hearken unto 


„me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord; 
« what man is he that deſireth life, and loveth 
« many days, that he may ſee good? keep thy 
« tongue from evil, and thy lips from ſpeakin 
« guile; depart from evil, and do good, ſee 
« peace and. purſue it. The eyes of the Lord 
« are upon the righteous, and his ears are © 

« to their. cry; but the face of the Lord. is 
« againſt them that do evil, to cut off the re- 
« membrance of them, from the earth. The 
« righteous cry, and the Lord heareth and de- 


« livereth them out of all their troubles. The 


« Lord is nigh unto them, that are of a broken 
« heart, and ſaveth ſuch as be of a contrite 
« ſpirit.” | 


N. B. This was written in June 1708, when the author 
thought himſelf near che end of the hiſtory, | | 
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A chronological. and particular Accoux of the 
Works of the right reverend and learned Dr. 
GiLBERT BuRNEerT, late Lord Biſhop. of Saliſ- 
bury, connected and diſpoſed under proper 
heads, interſperſed with ſome critical and hiſto- 
rical obſervations. By R. F. 


N. B. "Thoſe which have this mark “ prefixed, are not 


ineluded in the collection annexed to the hiſtory of his 
life. . 


I. SERMONS. 


BY UBJECTION for conſcience ſake | 
| aſſerted ; at Covent-Garden, 6 Decem. 
1674, on Rom. xiii. 5. 1675. 4to. 


| 982. The royal Martyr lamented; at 
the Savoy, 30 Jan. 167+. . 
| eme; 1675. 4to. 
Theſe two ſermons were reprinted, 1710. 8vo. 


3 Before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at St. Mary 
le Bow, 2 Sept. 1680, the faſt-day for the fire of Lon-. 
DON, Amos iv. 11, 12. 1680. 4to, 


4. Before the houſe of Commons, at St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter, 22 December, 1680, the ſaſt-day. 
„%%% ⅛ " 0 3s Io 1681. 4to. 


5. Before the court of Aldermen, at St. Lawrence- 
Jewry, 30 Jan. 1682. 9 0 e 
r 1681. 4to. 


6. An exhortation to peace and union; before the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at St. Lawrence-Jewry, 
29 Sept. 1681, the day of eleCting the Lord Mayor. 

33 Matth. xii. 25. 14681. 4to. 
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7. At the funeral of Mr. James HovuBLon, at St. 
Mary Woolnoth. 28 June, 1682. | 
25 Plalm xxxvii. 37. 1682. 4to, 
8. (a) At the chapel of the Rolls, 5 Nov. 1684. 
8 5 __  Pfalm xxii. 272. 1684. 4to, 


9. Before the Prince of ORANGE, at St. James's, 23 
Dec. 1688. Palm cxviii. 23. 1689. ato, 


10. Before the boule of Commons, 31 Jan. 1682, 
the ay of thankſgiving for the, deliverance of this king- 
dom from popery and arbitrary power, by his highneſ; 


the Prince of ORkAnGE's means. 


Plalm cxliv. 15. 1689. zto, 


11. At the coronation of King WIILIAM and Queen 
Maxy, at Weſtminſter-Abbey, 11 April, * 
2 Sam. xxili. 3, 4. 1689. qt, 


12. Before the houſe of PEER s, at Weſtminſter- 


| Abbey, 5 Nov. 1689. 


Micah vi. 85. 1689. 4to, 


"4 3. An Schortitidn to peace and unity, at St. Law 
rence-Jewry, 26 Nov. 1689. 
ä | Acts vii. 16. 1689. 4to. 


14. Before the Kino and Queen, at White-Hal, 
on Chriſtmas-day, 1689. | | | 
I Tim. iu. 16. 1689. 440. 


ES 5: Before the court of Aldermen, at St. Mary le Bow, 
on the 


78 


faſt-day, 12 March, 1622 
; | Luke xix. 41, 42. 1690. 4to, 


(a) The pen hath acquainted his readers in the preface, that, on 
account of this ſermon, he had been unjuſtly cenſured as a perſon diſaffected 
to his Majeſty's government; and it ſoon appeared, that the Court was 
very highly offended at him ; for by an order from the Right Honourable 

Francis Noa TH, Lord Guitrorp, Lord Keeper of the great ſeal, di- 
rected to Sir HAazoTTLE GrimsTon, Knt, maſter of the Rolls, in 


the next month, he was forbid preaching any more at the Rolls chapel. 


Soon after he left the kingdom, from juſt apprehenſions of danger from 
his enemies, that he might enjoy a place of ſafe retreat in foreign countries, 
where he continued till the 2 revolution 1688. See the Life of the 


author, p. 37. General Dictionary, Vol. iii, p. 706. Biographia Britan- 
Nica, Vo ü. p. 1038. IRE | ; : 
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16. Before the Queen, at "Wihite-Hall, on the faſt - 


191 80 16 July 1690. 
n as Palm Ixxxv. 8. 1690. 4to. 


17. Before the KI u and Qurzx, at White, Hall, 
on the day of thankſgiving, 19 Oct. 1690. 


ſalm cxliv. 10, 11. 1690. 410. 


18. At the funeral of the Right Honourable ANNE 
Lady dowager BROOR, at Breamor, 19 Feb. 1692. 
Prov. xxxi. 30, 31. 1691. 4to. 


19. Before the KING and Queen, at White-Hall, on | 
| the faſt-day, 29 April, 1691. 
Pſ 


alm xii. 1. 165691. 4to. 


20. Before the KinG and Queen, at White-Hall, on 
the day of thankſgiving, 26 Nov. 1691. 


Prov. xx. 28. 1691. 4to. 


21. At the funeral of the Honourable RoRER T BoyLe, 
Eſq; at St. Martin's in the fields, 7 Jan. 1694. 
Eccleſ. ii. 8 15692. 4to. 


22. Before the Quztn, at White -Hall, the third 


Sunday in Lent, 11 March, 1694. 


1 Cor. i. 26. 1694. to. 
23. Before the Queen, at White-Hall, 29 May, 1694. 
Pſalm cv. 5. 1694. 4to. 


24. At the funeral of the moſt Reverend Dr. Joun 
TiILorsox, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, at St. Law- 
nun. 30 Nov. 1694. 

2 Tim. iv. 7. ho 


_ 


1694. 4to. 


25. Before the . at St. James's the.firſ Sunda 
in Lent, 20 Feb. 1698. 7 * 
vi. 


1. | 169 5. 4400. 
26. Before the Kins, at White-Hall, on Chriſtmas- 
day, 1696. Gal. iv. 4. 1696. 4to. 


27. Before the KI wo, at White-Hall, the third Sun- 
nh in Lent, 7 March, 1699. 
Epheſ. Kr. * > a oO 
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28. Before the KINO, at White- Hall, 2 December, 


1697, the day of thankſgiving for the PEACE. 
2 Chron. . 8 1697. 4to. 


29. or charity to the houſhold of faith; before the 


Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at St. Bride's, on Eafter- 


Monday, 25 April, 1698. 


Gal, vi. 10. 1698. 4to, 


30. Charitable reproof; before the ſocieties for reforma. 
tion of manners, at St. Mary le Bow, 25 March, 1700. 
Prov. xxvii. 5, 6. 1700. 4to. 


31. At St. * chureds upon reading the brief for 
the perſecuted exiles of the principality of OR Ax, 
Jan. 1704. 1 Cor. xii. 26, 27. 1704. 4to, 


32. (5) Before the ſociety for the propagation of the 


« goſpel in foreign parts, at St. w_ le Bow, 18 Feb. 1709. 


Malachi i. 1704. 4to, 
* 33. At Saliſbury, at the triennial viſitation, Oct. 


ö een n 1704. 40. 


* 34. At St. James s, 10 March, 1705, the fifth Sunday 
in Lent. Pſalm xlix. 20. 1706. 4to, 


® 25. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at dt. 


3 on Eaſter- Monday, 25 March, 1706. 


Matth. xxiv. 12. 4t0, 


* 26. On the day of thankſgiving, 27 June, 1706. 
Deut. iv. 6, 9; 8. 8v0. 


* 37. Before the Quteen;, aud the fas OR of Par- 
liament, at St, Paul's, 31 Dec. 1706, the day of thank(- 


giving for- we wonderful ſucceſſes of that year. 


Pſalm Ixxii. 4. 1706. 950. 


- 35. Ar Suben 29 May, 17 10. N 
atth. xxii. 21. 3 5 * deo 


"(b) The ſermons from Numb. 3, to FOELY 42 incluſive, are in the 


. _ calletion of tracts and diſcoui ſes, written and publiſhed in the yeats 


16771704, in three volumes, gps collected in 1704 * 
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* 29 (At Saliſbury, 5 Nov. 1710, and i 
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* 40. 


7 Nov. 1710, the day of thankſ- gvo. 


giving. Pſalm cxliv. 15. 


* 41. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at St. 
Bride's, on Eaſter-Monday, 2 April, 1711. 
| Pſalm cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 1711. 4to. 


® 42. Before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. at St. 
Bride's, on Eafter-Monday, 29 March, 1714. 


Daniel iv. 27. 1714. 8vo. 


* 43, At Saliſbury, at the triennial viſitation, 1714. 
Acts xx. 28. 4to. 


* 44. Before the KING at St. James's, 31 Oct. 1714. 
Pſalm ii. 10, II. 8vo. 


45. Before the KING and Qut vw, at Hampton-Court, 
on the firſt faſt-day, 5 June, 1689 (c). | | 
| 2 Chron. xv. 2. 


46. (4) Prepared by Queen Mary's order for the 
day of thankſgiving, 27 Oct. 1692, for the victory at ſea, 
near la Hogue, Exod, iv. 13. | 


47. Before QuEEN AnNE upon her acceſſion. to the 


throne, at St. James's, 15 March, 170z, the fourth Sun- 


day in Lent. . Waiah xlix. 23. 


48. (e) Againſt Popery, at St. Clements, near the end 


of KING CHARLES IId's reign. | 
ö Epheſ. i. 3. 


{e) In the year 1713, the Biſhop publithed/ in $vo, a volume, intitled 


* ſome ſermons preached on ſeveral occaſions, and an eſſay towards a new 
back of Homilies, in ſeven ſerinons, prepared at the deſire of archbiſhop 
T11.1.9T$ON, and ſome other biſhops,” Set Numb. 45—58. The preface 


to theſe ſermons containeth a laboured and moſt judicious defence of the re- 
valutien; in which the lawfulneſs and neceſſity of that important tranſacti- 


on are fully juſtified againſt the reproaches and miſrepreſentations of the non- 
jur rs, and others, who are diſaffected to the preſent happy conſtitution, 

4) The reaſons why this ſermon was not preached at the time for 
which it was prepared, the reader may find diſtinctly repreſented in the life 
of archbiſhop Titrorsok, by the reverend Dr. BirCH, p. 305. 

{e) Soon atter this ſermon was preached, the reſentment of the court 
againſt our author was ſo great, that he was diſcharged from his lecture at 
St Clement's by virtue of the King's mandate to the reverend Dr. Gzz- 
cory Hascand, rector of that pariſh, See the Life of the author, p. 33. 
Blographia Britannica; Vol ii, o 1038. 4 
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49 J Before the Lord WILLIAM RusSEL, in New- 
bes 20 July, 1683, the day before he ſuffered. 


50. 


51. Upon death, in the cathedral church at Saliſbury, 
on occalion, of the death of the reverend Mr. EnwWARD 
YounG, dean of Saliſbury, who died 7 Aug. 1705. 

| Eccleſ. xii. 7. 5 


Rev. xiv. 13. Plalm xxiii. 4. 


52. Upon the love of Gd. 
Matth. xxii. 35, 36, 37, 38. 
53. Upon the love of our neighbour. | 
Matth. xxii. 39, 40. 


54. Againſt perjury. Levit. xix. 12. 


55. Of the nature of oaths, and againſt profane ſwear- 
ing. James v. 12. ] 


306. Upon keeping holy/ the $abbath-day. 


xod. xx. 8,9, 10 11 


57. Againſt adultery and uncleannefs. 
Hebr. xili. 4. 


5 58. Againſt drunkenneſs; Epheſ. v. 18. 
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II. Discovrszs and Tracts in Divinity. 


* 1. On the importance of ſubſtantial piety and vital 
religion; a preface to a book intitled © The life of Gop 
in the ſoul of man ; or the nature-and excellency of the 
chriſtian religion; by Hengy ScoucaL, M. A. ſome- 
time profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of — 8 v. 
Eg | | | 18688. 8vo. 


1 Inſtructions for the archdeacons of the dioceſe of 


Saliſbury, to be delivered by them to the clergy in their 
Eaſter viſitations; together with a letter from their dio- 


ceſan, dated 22 April, 1690. 1690. 4to. 


* 4: A ſhort directory, containing proper rules how to 
prepare young perſons for confirmation. 1690. 4to. 


4. (f) A 


the Works of the learned Bp. Bux x Er. 
4. (J) A diſcourſe concerning the paſtoral care, 1692. 
3 ³¹—Aͤ 


5. Four diſcourſes delivered to the clergy of the dio- 
ceſe of Saliſbury, concerning, I. The truth of the chriſtian 
religion. II. The divinity and death of Chriſt. III. The 
infallibility and authority of the church. IV. The obli- 

tions to continue in the communion of the church; 


with a large prefatory epiſtle to the clergy of the ſaid | 


dioceſe (g). 


* 6. (þ) A letter to the reverend Dr. JohN WILLIAMs, 
in defence of the diſcourſe concerning the divinity and 


death of Chriſt,” . 1695. 4to. 


* 7. (i) Animadverſions upon a late book, written by 
Mr. Bn falſely called a vindication of the primitive 


fathers againſt the imputations of GILBERT Lord Biſhop 


of Sarum. 1695. 4to. 


8. (&) Reflections upon a pamphlet intitled © ſome 
diſcourſes upon Dr. BuR NET and Dr. TiLLoT$SON, oc- 
caſioned by the late funeral ſermon of the former upon 
the latter. | 1695. 8vo. 


(f) A third edition of this ſerious and excellent diſcourſe was printed 
in Nov. 1712, in $vo. ; to which were added a new preface, repreſenting 
the true ſtate of the church and clergy of ENGLAND at that juncture, 
when the nation was inflamed and divided by the artful intrigues and cla- 
mours of the highchurch incendiaries z and a tenth chapter concerning 
preſentations to benefices, and ſimony. : 

(g) This prefatory addreſs, dated 8 Dec. 1693, exhibiteth a diſtin ac-- 
count of the deſign of each diſcourſe, and abundantly confuteth the objecti- 
ons which had been alleged againſt the revolution. 

() This letter is dated 2 Feb, 1694-5, and deſigned as a reply to the ob- 
jections of an unitarian writer contained in “ ſome confidetatiags on the 
explications of the doctrine of the trinity{”* publiſhed 1694, in 4to, and 
is annexed to Dr. WI I tiams's vindication of archbiſhop TIL LO TSO and 
biſhop ST1Lt1NGFLEET, againſt the remarks of the ſaid writer. 

1) „ The vindication of the primitive fathers,” &c. written by the 
reverend Mr. SamMutr HILIT, archdeacon of Wells and rector of Kilmington 
in the county of Somerſet, was principally deſigned againſt ſome expli- 
cations of the fathers relating to the doctrine of the trinity, which the 
biſhop had remarked upon in his ſecond “ diſcourſe on the divinity and 
death of Chriſt.. x | 

() Theſe diſcourſes are ſaid to be written by Dr, GzonGxz Hicx zt, 
a virulent adverſary to the archbiſhop and our biſhop, whoſe © reflecti - 
ons, as Dr. Brxcn obſerveth, contain a ſtrong and clear anſwer to them. 
Life of archbiſhop TIILOTSsOox, p. 345. 
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9. (1) An expoſition of the thirty nine articles of the 


church of ENGLAND. 1699. folio. 
The fifth edition of this work was publiſhed 1746, in 
a large 8vo, ers | 


> 10. Remarks on the examination of the ſecond article 
of our church, . 1702. 4to. 


* 11. A charge given at the triennial viſitation of the 
dioceſe of Saliſbury, in Oct. 1704, prefixed to a ſermon 
preached at the ſame viſitation. Sec SERMONs, Numb. 


1 1704. 4to. 
12. An expoſition of the church catechiſm, for the 
uſe of the dioceſe of Saliſbury. 1710. 8vo, 


* 13. A charge given at the triennial viſitation of the 
dioceſe of Saliſbury, 1714; publiſhed together with a 
ſermon preached at the ſame viſitation. See SERMONS, 


Numb. 43. | 1714. 4to 
| di 
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III. Tracts againſt Portery. th 
1. The myſtery of iniquity unvailed ; in a diſcourſe, 
wherein is held forth the oppoſition of the doctrine, wor- 
ſhip and practices of the roman church to the nature, of 
deſigns and characters of the chriftian faith (m). | ef 
| Bat | Y 1673. 12mo. | p! 
(1) This learned, judicious and inſtructive performance, the reſult of cl 
great abilities and indefatigable induſtry, was drawn up in the year cl 
1694, and ſent to archbiſhop TirLoTs0n, who reviſed and alter- * 
N ed it in ſeveral places, and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment to ſee ſo vaſt a : 
work begun and finiſhed in leſs than a year; and declared the great plea- I; 
ſure and ſatisfaction with which he read it over. See Dr. Brrcn's life of h 


archbiſhop TiL.LoTs0N, p. 342. ; 

This work was afterwards peruſed and approved by archbiſhops Tzx1- | 
so and SHARP,” biſhops. STILLINGFLEET, PATRICK, LIovp, HALL d 
and WIL LTIAMs; the laſt of theſe ſtrongly recommended the conſidering 

| them only as articles of peace, in which men were bound to acquieſce with- | 

ii yt contradiction; not as articles of faith, which they were obliged to 

| believe. Life of Biſhop BUR NxRT, p. 74. | | 

BY "The reverend Dr. JoxAT#uan Epwarns, principal of Jeſus-College 

| 8 in Oxford, having publiſked. “ an examination of the expefition of the 

| ſecond article, 1702, 4to. the biſhop ſoon replied to the exceptions of 2 
that writer in a ſmall tract, intitted © Remarks,” e. 

[m) A ſecond edition cf this tract appeared in 1688, in 4to, in which the 

fist * of the title, viz. The myſtery of iniquity unvailed,“ was 

omitted, 


WE | | 2 2, RoMkE“'s 


. 
* 


the Works of the learned Bp. Burner. 


4 2. Rome's glory, or a collection of divers miracles 
a 


wrought by popiſh 
bility and folly of ſuch vain impoſtures. 1673. 8 vo. 


3. An account given by J. Ken, a jeſuit, of the 


truth of religion examined. 1674. Bvo. 


* 4, A rational method for proving the truth of the chri- 


ſtian religion, as it is profeſſed in the church of Enc- 
LAND, in anſwer to“ a rational compendious way to 
convince without diſpute all perſons whatſoever diflent- 


ing from the true religion, by J. Ken.” 1675. Bvo. 


5. A relation of a conference held about religion at 


LonpDon, 3 April, 1676, by EDwARD STILLINGFLEET,- 


D. D. and GiLBERT BURNET, with ſome gentlemen of 
the church of Rome, [Mr. EDwWARD Col EMA, a jeſuit, 


ſecretary to the ducheſs of VoRk, and others.] At the 


end of the © relation of the conference,” are added two 
diſcourſes : I. To ſhew how unreaſonable it is to aſłk for 
expreſs words of ſcripture, .in proving all articles of 


faith. II. To ſhew by what means the doctrines of the 


real preſence and tranſubſtantiation were introduced into 
the church. | | 
This piece was reprinted in 1687, 4to. 


"6.7 A vindication of the ordinations of the church 
of ENGLAND; in which it is demonſtrated, that all the 
efſentials of ordination according to the practice of the 


primitive and greek churches are ftill retained in our 
church; in anſwer to a paper written by one of the 


church of Rome, to prove the nullity of our orders; 


and given to a perſon of quality, Sit PHIL Ir TExwariT's 


lady, at whoſe houſe the conference about religion was 
held, 3 April, 1676. | 1677. vo. 


The ſecond. edition of the vindication of the or- 


dinations, &c. was publiſhed, 1688. 4t0. 


7. A letter written upon the diſcovery of the late plot. 


1678. 2 4t0. 


8. The unreaſonableneſs and impiety of Poptry, in 
a ſecond letter written upon the dilcoyery of the late plot. 


1678. 4to. 
9. A 


ints collected out of their own au- 
thors, with a prefatory diſcourſe, declaring the impoſſi- 


1676. 8 vo. 
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* La A. decrees made at Roms, 2 March, 1679, con- 


demning ſome opinions of the Jeſuits and other caſuiſts. 
e 14 2 8 1679. 4to, 
* x6. The infallibility of the romiſh church examined 
and confuted. _ _ e og 1680. 410. 
* 11. The policy of Roux, as delivered by cardinal 


PAUAVIC INI in his hiſtory of the council of TRExx, 
wich a preface by G. BuxN RT, D. D. 1681. 8v0, 


12. The letter writ by the laſt aſſembly general of 
the, clergy of Fr ANxcCE to the proteſtants, inviting them 


to return to their communion, together with the me- 
thods propoſed. by them for their conviction, tranſlated 
and examined, To | 1683. 8vo, 


7 1 | 13. A letter containing remarks on the two (n) papers, 


writ by his late majeſty King CHARLES: the ſecond, 
concerning religion. This letter was written 1685, but 
not publiſhed till 1688. | | 4to. 


. 14. An enquiry into the reaſons for abrogating the 


Ter impoſed on all members of parliament, offered 


by Dr. SAMUEL PARKER, biſhop of Oxford. 
| , | 1688. 4to, 


7 i j 5 A ſecond gart of the enquiry into the reaſons of. 
r 


by Dr. SamuEL PARKER, biſhop of Oxford, 
for abrogating the T'esT: or an anſwer to his plea for 
tranſubſtantiation, and for acquitting the church of Rome 
of idolatry. : | 1688. 4to. 


„ 16. A continuation of the ſecond part of the enquiry 


into the reaſons offered by Dr. Sa uuEL PARKER, biſhop 
of Oxford, for abrogating the TEST: relating to the 
idolatry of the church of Roms. 1688. 4to. 
he two laſt mentioned pieces, viz, Numb. 15 and 
16, were ſome few months after publiſhed in one tract, 
with this title, A diſcourſe concerning tranſubſtan- 


(n) Theſe papers were publiſhed by King Jams II. ſoon after the 
death of his royal brother. He declared that he found them in the cloſet 
of the deceaſed KI NG, and written with his own hand; they relate to the 
unity and authority of the catholic church, and the reformation of the 
church of Euer And.“ | 


tiation 


VP =D 
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the Wonks of the learned Bp. Burner. 
tiation and idolatry, being an anſwer to the biſhop' of 
Oxford's plea: relating to thoſe two points? . 
| 1688. 4to. 


17 and 18. (o) Reflections on & the relation of the eng- 


liſh reformation, and the FuksESs relating to it, lat 7 


printed at Oxford, by OBADpIAH WALRER, maſter of 
Univerſity-College, in two parts. Amſterdam 1688. 
| \ London 1689. gto. 


IV. Tzacrs polemica), political and miſcellanegus. 


1. A modeſt and free conference between a conformiſt 
and nonconformiſt, in ſeven dialogues. Glaſgow 1669. 
I2mo. 


2. A vindication of the authority, conſtitution, and 
laws of the church and ſtate of ScorlAN PD: in four con- 


ferences, wherein the anſwer to the dialogues betwixt the 


conformiſt and the nonconformiſt is examined. Glaſ- 
| N 61 | gow 1673. 12mo. 
A new edition of this piece was publiſhed 1724. Bvo. 


3. Obſervations on the firſt and ſecond of the Canons 
commonly aſcribed to the holy apoſtles ; wherein an ac- 
count of the primitive conſtitution and government of 
churches is contained. Drawn from ancient and ac- 


knowledged writings. Glaſgow 1673. 12mo. 


4. (p) A reſolution of two important caſes. of con- 
ſcience : Queſtion the firſt. Is a woman's barrenneſs a 
juſt ground for divorce, or for polygamy ? Queſtion the 


(e) In theſe reflections, &e, not only the general grounds of the refor- 
mation of the church of ENGLAND are conſidered, but the matters of fact 


_ relating to that important affair are briefly and judiciouſly ſet forth and 


illuſtrated, | | | 
(p) Theſe papers are publiſhed in the appendix to the memoirs, &c. of 
onn Macky, Eſq; p. 25, &c. The occaſion of his writing theſe pieces, 
about the year 1671, at the requeſt of Joun MariTLan, Earl of LA u- 


DERDALE, the king's high commiſſioner to the parliament of ScoTLAND, 


afterwards created Duke of LaupzzDaALs and Earl of Grob, our au- 
thor himſelf hath informed us in his reflections on Dr, H1cxzs's diſ- 
courſes,” c. p 76, &c, He adds, that in a letter to the Karl, he retracted 
the whole paper, and anſwered all the material things in it, 
EE ſecond, 


/ 
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ſecond. Is polygamy in any-caſe lawful under the goſpel ? 
both which caſes the author reſolved in the affirmative. 


2 [+ A ca ſurvey of a diſcourſe, intitled “ The 


naked truth, or the true ſtate of the primitive church, 


by an humble moderator, [Dr. HERBERT CRoprs, 
biſhop of Hereford.] ES 1676. 4to. 
. tranſlation of Sir THOMAS Monks Utopia, 
with a preface concerning tranſlations. 1683. 8vo, 


2 7. Reaſons 1 the repealing the acts of parliament 


concerning the TES H: humbly offered to the conſiderati- 
on of the members of both houſes, at their next meeting, 
on the twenty eighth of April, 1687. 1687. 4to0. 


© 


* 8. Some reflections on his majeſty's proclamation of 


the twelfth of Feb. 1687, for a toleration in ScoTLanD: 
together with the faid proclamation. 1687. 4to. 


* 9. A letter containing ſome reflections on his majeſty's 
declaration for liberty of conſcience, dated April 4, 1687. 


10. An anſwer to Mr. HENRY Pavyne's letter con- 
cerning his majeſty's declaration of indulgence, writ to 
the author of a letter to a diſſenter. 1687. 4to- 


i 1 1. An anſwer to a paper printed with allowance, 


intitled a new teſt of the church of ExOLANP's loyalty. 


1687. 4to. 


12. The Earl of MeLrorrT's letter to the preſbyterian 
miniſters in SCOTLAND, writ in his majeſty's name upon 
their addreſs: together with ſome remarks upon it. 

SE Re 1 1 J%%% OL Cy. - - 4to. 


* 13. Reflections on a pamphlet, intitled, Parlia- 


mentum pacificum, [written by JoHN NoRTHLEIGEH, 
M. D.] licenſed by the Earl of SunpzrLAnD, and 
printed in Lonpon, in March 1688. | 4to. 


* 14. An apology. for the church of Ex L Axp, with 
3 the ſpirit of perſecution for which ſhe is ac- 


* 


15. Some 


40688. 40. 
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the Wokks of che learned Bp. Burner, 


' 15, Some extracts out of Mr. JAMES STEWART'S 


letters, from 12 July to 19 Nov. 1687, which were com- 
municated to Mynheer FAGEL, the ſtates penſioner of 
the province of HoLLAND : together with ſome refe- 
rences to Mr, STEWART's printed letter. 1688. 4to. 


16. An edict in the roman law, [de inſpiciendo ventre, 


. cuſtodiendoque partu] concerning the viſiting a woman 


with child, and the looking after what may be born of 


| her; with obſervations from ARISTOPHANES, and C1- 
- CERO, relating to the like caſes 15688. 4to. 


| 17. An enquiry into the meaſures of ſubmiſſion to the 
ſupreme anthority, and of the grounds upon which it 


may be lawful or neceſſary for ſubjects to defend their 


religion, lives and liberties. 1688. gto. 


18. A review of the reflections on the Prince of 


ORANGE's declaration ; printed at Exeter in Nov. 1688. 
Ato. 


109. The citation of GIL BERT Bux NET, D. D. to 


anſwer in SCOTLAND on 27 June, old ſtyle, 1687, for 


high treaſon ; together with his anſwer, and three letters 


writ by him upon that ſubject to the Right Hon. the Earl 


of MippLEeToOuN, his majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate. 


1688. 4to. 


20. Dr. Bux NET“ vindication of himſelf from the 
calumnies with which he is aſperſed in a pamphlet, in- 


titled, Parliamentum pacificum,” [written by JohN 
Nox THILEIOH, M. D.] licenſed by the Earl of SUNDER- 
LAND, and printed in Lonpon, March 1688. A4to. / 


i ; | 
21. An enquiry into the preſent ſtate of affairs: and in 


particular, Whether we owe allegiance to the KING in 

_ theſe circumſtances? And, Whether we are bound to treat 

with him, and call him back again, or not? Publiſhed | 
by authority. N 8 a 


1688. 4to. 


22. Reflections on a paper, intitled, <« his. majeſty's 
.. reaſons for withdrawing himſelf from ROCHESTER, Pub- 
Ulhed by authority, | 13587688. to, 


23. A 


I& 4 
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23. (0 A paſtoral: letter writ by GILAERR T Lord bi- 

* hep of Sarum eee of his dioceſe, concerning 
the: oaths. of allegiance and {upremacy to King WILLIAI 


* 24. A ſpeech in the houſe of Lokps, December 1703, 
upon the bill, intitled, . an act for preventing occaſional 
canforwity. \ {3159 eee. 40. 


_ *® as. A ſpeech in the houſe f Lonps, 16 March, 
27735 upon the firſt article of the impeachment of. Dr. 


NRY SACHEVERELL. 1710. Bvo, 


6. Four letters between GIL BERT Lord biſhop of 
Saliſbury and Mr. HENRV DopwElII, on occaſion of 
Mr. DopweELL's reſolution to leave the nonjurors and 
return to the communion of the church of England. 


5 
0 8 
„ 


* 1713. Zvo. 
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9 V. His rox, and hiſtorical TRACTs. 
4 1. Memoirs of James and WIILIAM Dukes of Ha- 
MILTON. 5 1676, folio. 


_— (r) The hiſtory of the reformation of .the church 

 , of ENelAxp; in three volumes, folio. The firſt vo- 

.lume was publiſhed 1679 ; the ſecond in 1681; .and the 
third in 1714. 8 N | 


71 (9) This paſtoral letter, having, in page 19, 20, 27, touched upon 
{ the: tight of conqueſt; gave fuch offence. to — > ns in both hoſes 


of parliament, that it, was, ardered. to be burned by the hands of the com-. 


. mon, execufioner, in 1693. See Biſhop. NET'S, 

„er my, ory . . See Biſhop, Kunz s complete hiſtory of 
» (7)-Upenithe publication of the firſt volume of this moſt excellent work, 
the author obtained a diſtinguiſhing mark of honour, never before or fince 
Nid to any writer: he had the thanks of both houſes of Parliament, with 
.2 Jefire that he would. proſecute the undertaking, and complete that valu- 
- able work. * Accordingly, in leſs than two years after, he printed the ſe- 
cond yolume, which met with the ſame general approbation as the firſt ; 
nag CON in — that he wrote the hiſtorical part 
of fix weeks is materi id i See 

the Life of 1 the author, pe 22, 88 e 
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another volume of that ſize, containing an abridgment o 
| Folio, by Grit. nxRT Burr, M. A, the biſhop's fecond+fon ; aclergy- 
man of great worth, and diſtinguiſhed eminence for his uncommon.fagatity 


the Works of the learned Bp. Bogner. 
3. (5) An abridgment of the hiſtory of the reformat ĩ- 
on. 1682. 7922 _ 


In ſupport” of the facts contained in the hiſtory of the | 


reformation, 'the -author publiſhed, 


4. Reflections on Mr. VARIILLAs's hiſtory of the re- 
volutions that have happened in EuxopE in matters of re- 
ligion, and more particularly in his ninth book that relates 
to ENGLAND. | | Amſterdam 1686. 12mo. 


„ 5. A defancis of the refleQions on the ninth book of | 


the firſt volume of Mr. VARILLAs's hiſtory of HERE SITES; 
being a reply to his anſwer. Amſterdam 1687. amo. 


The character given of this uſeful hiſtory by ſome celebrated writers 
deſerveth à place in this account of his works. Dr. WIL IIAM Nien oi 
son, biſhop of CARL IS Ur, afterwards archbiſhop of CAs REI, in Iax- 
LAND, in his engliſh hiſtorical library, p. 119, obſerveth, that the au- 
thor © hath given a punctual account of all the affairs of the reformation, 
from its beginning, in the reign of HEN v VIII. to its final. eftabliſhment 
under Queen Er1zABETH, 1359. That the whole is penned in a maſcu- 
line ſtile, ſuch as becomes an. hiſtorian, and is the property of this au- 
thor in all his writings. The collection of Recor »s, Which he gives at 
the end of each volume, are good vouchers of the truth of what he delivers 
in the body of the hiſtory, aad are much more perfect, than could reaſon- 


ably be expected, after the pains taken, in Qusen Mag y's days, to ſup- 


preſs every thing, that carried marks of reformation upon it.“ 

Another writer ſays, that theſe volumes © are pieces as profitable, as 
inimitable 3 and for their ſincerity, impartiality, and the authentic, proof 
of their authority, are juſtly valued by all the learned men of the reformed 
nations of EuRoys, as likewiſe they are envied (not contemned) by the 
men of letters, who are enemies to the reformation, In theſe books his 
name will ſhine while names of men remain; and as long as learning is in 
the world, or the world ſtands for men to learn, this champion of the re- 

Formation will be read as the moſt authentic writer, to inform poſterity of 
the manner, method and nature of that great tranſactlon in theſe kingdoms, 


which overthrew the romiſh Hierarchy, depoſed the tyraany of Bor x Y 


in Gop's church, introducing gradually the truth and purity of doctrine 
and worſhip, which ie now enjoyed by us all. See Dr. CMA TKZ OwrS's 
funeral ſei mon preached upon the oceaſion uf che death of the late-biſhop 

of Sa kunt, p. 28, 29. 5 po 
(e) In this work, the author tells us, he had wholly waved every thing 
that belonged to the Rxaconvs, and the proof of what he-xelates, or to 
the confutation' of the falſehoods that run through the popitk hiftorians ; 

all which may be found in the hiſtory at large. | : 
To the edition, in two volumes 12mo, publiſhed az was added 
the chird volume, 


and ſolid judgment ; whoſe anſwer to Mr, WILLIAM. Law's ſecond letter 
to the biſhop of BAN cox, is allowed to be among the beſt pieces in that 


— eontroverſy, See Mr, HrAANz's account of the Pangorlan controverſy, | 


P. 22. 
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of the jewiſh religion. 
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A chronological Account of 


* 6, A continuation of reflections on Mr.V ax 11.1 ag% 


hiſtory of HERESIES; particularly on that which relates 
to engliſh affairs, in his third and fourth tomes. 
3 Amſterdam 1687. 12mo, 


7. A relation of the barbarous and bloody MAssAcRE 


of about an hundred thouſand proteſtants, begun at PA- 


RIS, and carried on over all FRANCE by the papiſts in 
the year 1572. Collected out of MEZZE RAV, Tava- 
NUs, and other approved authors. 1678. gto, 


1 8. The laſt words of Dr. Lzw1s du Movin; or his 
retraction of all the perſonal reflections he had made on 
the divines of the church of ENnGLAaap. 1680. 4to. 


9. Some paſſages of the life and death of the Right 
Hon, JohN WiLmoT Earl of RocuyrsTER, who died 
26 July, 1680, written by his lordſhip's direction on his 
death bed. * 24 | 1680. 8vo. 


16. The converſion and perſecution of Eve Conan, 
now called EL1ZzABETHVERBOON ; a perſon of quality 
| e 000. 4to. 


* 11. An account of the confeſſions of lieutenant Joux 


"STERN; and GEORGE BoROSEx, executed for the 


murder of Thomas THYNN, Eſq; 10 March, 1682. 


1682. folio. 


12. News from FRANCE: in a letter giving a relation 


of the preſent ſtate of the difference between the french 


'KiNG and the court of Ro; to which is added the 
_ Pope's brief to the aſſembly of the clergy, and the pro- 
teſtation made by them in latin, together with an engliſh 
tranſlation of them. _ 1682. 4to. 


1 3. The hiſtory of the rights of Princes in the diſ- 


poſing of eceleſiaſtical benefices and church lands; re- 
lating chiefly to the pretenſions of the crown of FRANCE 
to the RecaLe, and late conteſts with the court of 


RoMRE. To which is added, a collection of letters writ- 


ten upon that occaſion: and of ſome other remarkable 


papers put in an appendixc. 18682. 8vo. 


14. An 


the Wonxs of the learned Bp. Buzner., 
i 2 An anſwer to the ( animadverſions on the hiſtory 
of 


rights of Princes,” &c. 1682. 410. „ 


| 18. The life and death of Sir MaTTHEw Har, 
Knt. ſometime Lord chief juſtice of the king's bench. 


1682. 8vo. 


There was a ſecond edition of this tract publiſhed in 
12mo, 1682. To which were annexed, „ additional 
notes on the life and death of Sir MaTTHEew HATE,“ 
written by RicHarD BAxTER, at the requeſt of Ep- 
WARD STEPHENS, Efq; the publiſher of his contempla- 
tions and. his familiar friend. „ 64 es SEES 


16. The life of Dr. WILLIAM Bzver., biſhop of 
Kilmore in IRELAND; together with the copies of cer- 


tin letters which paſſed between Syain and Encrand 


in matters of religion concerning the general motives to 
the roman obedience, between Mr. AME SWA DSwOR TE, 
2 late penſioner of the holy inquiſition in SEvIE; and 
the aid WILLIAM BED EL, then miniſter of the goſpel in 
Suffolk. . 1 8 168 5. 8vo. 


17. Three letters in defence of ſome paſſages in the 
hiſtory of the reformation, in anſwer to the reflections 
of the reverend Mr. StMon LowTH, vicar of Coſmus 
Blene, in his book of the ſubje& of church power. 


18. (:) A letter written to Dr, BuznzT, giving ſome 
account of cardinal PoLz's ſecret powers; from which it 

t) The letter relating to cardinal Pot r, hath been aſcribed to Sir 
Witziam CovenTay, Kat. youngeſt ſon to Tro0MAs CovENTaRY 
Lord CovENTRY, Lord keeper of the great ſeal in the reign of King 
CHARLES the firſt, OF this worthy gentleman the following narrative 
oy? acceptable to the reader. He was appointed genes gn the 
Duke of Von ſoon after the reſtoration, and alſo ſecretary to the admi- 
ralty, and elected burgeſs for Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in the parlia- 


ment which met in May 1661, He was created doctor of the civil law 


at Oxford 1663; ſworn of the privy council, and received the honour of 
knighthood, 26 June, 1665 3 made one of the commiſſioners of che trea- 


fury, 24 May, 1567. See Woop's Athena Oxon, Vol. ii. p. 601, Edit: 


109 % N 4 0 6 1 
He was, as biſhop Bux Nur relates, “ a man of great notions and emi- 


nent virtues; the beſt ſpeaker in the houſe of Commons, and capable of | 


bearing the chief, miniſtry, as it was once thought he was very near it, and 
deſeryed it more than all the reſt did, See Collins's peerage of England, 
Vol. ii. part ii. $yo, 1735. 
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2 19. (42) Travels through FRANCE, IrALx, GER. 
MANY and SWITZERLAND; deſcribing their religion, 
learning, government, cuſtoms, natural hiſtory, trade, 


* 


* 
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A chronological Account of 


appears that it was never intended to confirm the alie- 

nation that was made of the abbey lands. To which are 
added two BREvxs that cardinal B | 

| ſome other of his letters, that were never before printed. 


OLE brought over, and 


1685. 4to, 


&c. written in letters to the Honourable Rozzxr 
BoyLE, Eſq;.. To which is added an ApPpENDIX, con- 


taining remarks on SWITZERLAND and ITALY, by a 


perſon of quality. 168. Tamo. 


20. A relation of the death of the primitive per- 
ſecutors. Tranſlated from the latin of Lactanrius, 
With a large preface concerning perſecution, in which 
the principles, the ſpirit and practice of it are freely cen- 
ſured and condemned. Amſterdam 1687. vo. 

The ſecond edition was publiſhed in London, 1 5 3 
| „„ RED ed £65 6 ILSS + vo. 


- 


21. A letter to Mr. THEVENOr, containing a cenſure 
of Mr. le GRAnvD's hiſtory of King HENRY the eighth's 
divorce. To which is added a cenſure of Mr. de Ms- 
Aux's [JohN BENIGNE BossuEr, late biſhop of Con- 
DOM] N of the variations of the proteſtant churches; 
together with ſome further reflections on Mr. le GRAND. 
| | | 1689. 4to. 


+ 22. A letter to Dr. WILLIAM LLovyp, Lord biſhop 
of Coventry and Litchfield, concerning a book lately 
publiſhed, called “a ſpecimen of ſome errors and de- 
fects in the hiſtory of the reformation of the church of 
ENGLAND.” by ANTHONY HARMER (w). 1693. 4to. 


(u. There have been ſeveral editions of this curious and entertaining 
narrative, the laſt of Which was printed 1950, 12mo, It vaſtly ſurpaſſeth 
every thing in its kind extant, in the ſtyle, ſentiments, matter and me- 
thod. The fine ſpirit Which ſhineth through it, is admirable. It is 
likely, that he exerted himſelf in an extraordinary manner, in the com- 


poſition, having cboſen a perſon of ſo eminent a character for his patron. 


HFlis obſervations upon the corruptions and impoſtures of popery muſt afford 


peculiar pleaſure to every genuine and conſiſtent proteſtant. 

c The name of AN TONY HAAMER was a fictitious and delufive 
name, aſſumed in order to conceal the true author, who was Mr. HENAV 
Was TON, chaplain to archbiſhop SaNeROor r. | 
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the Works of the learned Bp. Buzwzr. 
23. An eſſay on the memory of Queen Mary. Lon- 


don 1695. Byvo. Edinburgh 1695: 12mo. 
24. Reflections on a book, intitled “ the rights, pow 


ers and privileges of an engliſh convocation ſtated and 


vindicated,” by Francis ATTERBURY, M. A. after- 
wards biſhop of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter. 


25. (x) The hiſtory of his own time, in two 
volumes, folio. The firſt publiſhed 1723, the ſecond in 
1734. (y) To which was added the life of the author by 


his ſon, THOMAS BURNET, Eſq; ſince one of the juſtices q 


of the co common pleas ; who alſo publiſhed a de- 
fence of this hiſtory, in reply to the objections of the 
Right Hon. GEORGE GRAN VILLE Lord Laxnsbown, 
contained in a pamphlet, intitled, A letter to the au- 
thor of the reflections hiſtorical and political.“ 


The Biſhop left finiſhed and prepared for the preſs, a a 


4 


book intitled © Es8avys and MEepiTaTIONs on Mo- 


RALITY and RErticton;” with directions in his [laſt 


Will that it ſhould be printed, but I cannot find that this 
order was ever executed, E OE 


13 March, rs . 


(x) The author of a paper in Hizzaxicus's letters, &c. written by | 


ſeveral eminent hands in DusL1n, files this “ an incomparable hiſtory, 
which for its noble impartiality. and fincerity never was equalled but by 
Po.yBius and Prrtie de CoMINES: a hiſtary which hath received 
the beſt teſtimony of its worth from the mouth of its enemies, by 
giving equal eſſence to the bigotted and intereſted of all parties, ſects and 


denominations, amongſt us. A hiſtory, which doth honour. to the lan- 


guage it is writ in, and will for ever make thy name of Bua facred 
and venerable to all, who prefer an empire of reaſon and laws to that 


of blind pn and unbridled will and pleaſure.” See HiszkNicvs's let 


ters, Vol, i. Numb. xxiii. | Eta tees af 155 45 
The concluſion of this hiſtory, which is addreſſed to men of all 

orders and degrees, hath been publiſhed in ſmall ramo, that it may cir- 

culate into the hands of numbers of perſons whom the hiſtory itſelf 


might never reach. It is, as the Biſhop himſelf obſeryeth, “ a ſort of 
teſtament or dying ſpeech, which, faith he, I leave behind me to be read 
and conſidered when 1 can ſpeak” no more, The alarming important 


truths contained in it, are expreſſed in ſuch a propriety and energy of ſtyle; 
and fo ſolemnly laid home to the conſciences of men, that they are ad- 
mirably calculated and adapted to awaken in the rifing generation, a ſtrong 
and lively ſenſe of religion, virtue and public ſpirit, 
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In St. James's church, Clerkenwell, is a fair marble monu- 
pediment, which is circular, is ſupported by pilaſters of the 
the center are the arms of the See of Saliſbury and Buxner, 
books and rolls; amongſt which is one intitled, HIs r. RE TORM. 


INSCRIPTION. 


* 


i | WW om 2 
Ness BURNET, 8. T. P. 
PET Epiſcopus SArISBURIENSIS 9 
Et nobiliſſimi Ordinis A, Periſcelide CAancz.iarnus 
Natus EpinzuxG1, 18 die Septembris Anno Domini MDCXLHI, 
"Parentibus'RoyzxTo BurnzT, Domino de CREMONT, 
Ex antiquiſſima domo de Lx VES, et Racuzrs JoinsTonN, 
: Sorore Domini de Waz1sToun 5 
ABER DONIAE Literis inſtructus SALTONI curae animarum invigilavit, 
Inde Juvenis adhuc Sacro-Sanctae Theologiae Profeſſor in 
Academia Gr As60EN3s1 electus eſt. 45 
Poſtquam in ANGLIAM' tranfiit rem ſacram per aliquot 
Annos Templo Rotulorum Loxpini adminiftravit, donec 
: nimis acriter (ut iis qui rerum tum potiebantur viſum eſt) 
Feclefiae Romanae malas artes inſectatus, ab officio ſubmotus eſt. 
E patria, temporum iniquitate profugus, Eu Rx Or AM peragravit. 
Et deinceps cum Principe Auxiaco reverſus, primus omnium 
2 Rege GurizTMo et Regina MARIA Praeſul deſignatus, 
et in ſummum tandem fiduciae teſtimonĩum ab eodem 
Principe Duci GloczsTARIENMSI1 Praeceptor dictus eſt. 


Tyrannidi et Superſtitioni ſemper infenſum ſcripta eruditiſſima 

Demonſtrant, nee non Libertatis Patriae veraeque Religionis 

ſtrenuum ſemperque indefeſſum Propugnatorem. Quarum 

utriuſque conſervandae ſpem unam jam A longo tempore in 
Iluſtriſſima Domo BauxsviezxsI 'collocirat. ' Poſtquam 
autem Dei Providentia fingulari Regem Groxciun 

Sceptro BRITANNO potitum conſpexerat; brevi jam 
Annorum et felicitatis ſatur è vivis exceſſit. 


Y 


Duxit - Uzorem Deminam MRA ITA KENNRDY Comitis 
CAI x filiam, dein Max IAM Scor Hacaz ComiT1s, quae ei 
Septem liberos peperit, quorum adhuc in vivis ſunt 
Gurigumvs, Gila TUS, Marta, ELIZABETHA et THOMAS» 
Poſtremo Uxorem duxit viduam ErizantTHAM BERKELEY 
qua. duos liberos ſuſcepit, fats praematuro non multo poſt extinctos. 
Ampliſſimam pecuniam in pauperibus alendis, et in ſumptibus fed 
ad utilitatem publicam ſpectantibus, vivus continuo erogavit, moriens 
Duo millia Aureorum AR DOoNIAR SALTONOQUE ad Juventutem pauperiorem 
1 inftitvendam FTeſtamento legavit. a 
Obüt 17 Die Martii, Anno Domini MDCCXV-xv. Ætatis LXXII. 
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ment, erected to the memory of biſhop BUR NET. The 
compoſite order, on the extremities of which are urns, and in 
impaled in a thield ; on the freeze are cut in ReLigvo ſeveral 
ard on the tablet underneath is this | N | 


- 


lere ies interred . 
GILBERT BURN E T, Doctor in Divinity, 
IS Biſhop of Salis BUR, | 
and CMANCZITLox of the moſt noble Order of the Garter. 
Born at Epinsuzc# the 18th of September A. D. MDCXLIII, 
His Parents were RozzxT BuznzrT, Laird of CaxmonT, | 
deſcended from the moſt ancient Family of LX VES, and RachxT JorNsToN, 
| Siſter to the Lord of Warrsroux. 
Having ſtudied at ABzRDEEn he entered on the cure of ſouls at SALToN, 
And though as yet a young man, he was choſen Divinity Profeſſor 
| In the Univerſity of GEASGOw. | 
From hence he paſſed into En6LANnd, where he performed the duties 
Of the miniſterial office for ſeveral years in the Rolls chapel in Lox Dor, 
Till for inveizhing too ſharply (in the opinion of thoſe who were hn at the head of af- 
x Againſt the impious Frauds of the church of Roux, (fairs) 
He was ſuſpended from his office, and being forced to fly his country, 
By the iniquity of the times, he made a Tour through Evzorx, 
And afterwards returning with the Prince of Ox ANR, he was 
the firſt Biſhop nominated by King WII LIAM and Queen Maxr ; 
And which was the higheſt mark of Confidence, was, at length by the ſame Prince 
made Preceptor to the Duke of GLouczs TER. 
His. moſt learned Writings demonſtrate that he was a declared Enemy - 
to Tyranny and Superſtition ; and that he was always 
a ſtrenuous indefatigable Advocate for the Liberty of his Country and the true Religion: 
For the Preſervation of each of which be had for a long time before 
placed his only hopes in the moſt illuſtrious Family of Brunswick : 
And, after by the ſpecial Providence of Gon, he had ſeen King GOR G 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Britiſh ſceptre, he ſoon departed this Life, 
baving attained the ſummit of his wiſhes withregard to length of days and earthly hap- 


He married firſt the Lady MazcareT KENNTDV, daughter (e | 
of che Earl of Cas811's, and afterwards Max v Scor of the HAeur, 

who bore him ſeven children, of whom 

William, Git, Mary, ELIZABETH, and TAO N As are ſtill living. 

| Laftly, he married EL IZ ABE TH BERKELEY, a Widow, 

By whom he had two children, which were ſnatched away in their Infancy, 

While he lived, he was continually beſtowing conſiderable ſums of money 

in relieving the Poor, and in other expences conducing to the public Benefit; 
And at his death he left a Legacy of two thouſand Pounds 

for the Inſtruction of poor children and young perſons at ABD N and SALTO 
Fie died the 17th of March, A D. MDCCKIV-XV, in the ſeventy ſerond. 
? | Year of his Age. 
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CINCE the foregoing. papers were ſent to the preſ;, 
« I the reverend Mr. 3 LETSOME | hath puh. 
liſhed an uſeful performance, intitled, The PR EAcR- 
ER's ASSISTANT, in two parts.“ e DE 

In reviewing the account of biſhop BURN ET's ſermons 
contained in * this work,” it appeareth, that Mr. Ler- 
SOME hath aſcribed to him two funeral ſermons : 1. on 
Epheſ. v. 16, 1678. 4to. 2. On 2 Tim. i. 6. 1689. 4to, 
But I apprehend there is ſome miſtake in this aſcription, 
It is certain, that neither of theſe ſermons is included in 
the collection of ſermons and diſcourſes, written and 
printed in the years 16771704, publiſhed by the bi- 


_ 


"Thop's' direction in 1704, in three volumes, 4to. And 


Jam the more confirmed in this ſentiment, by obſerving, 
that Mr. LeTsomEe hath not referred to any library, a 
containing the ſaid ſermons, nor produced any other au- 
thentic evidence in ſupport of his aſcribing them to the 


biſhop. 


The like miſtake may be obſerved in another work of 
the ſame nature with Mr. LeTsome's, intitled, © An 
Inptx to the ſermons publiſhed ſince the Reftoration, | 
in two parts; the firſt printed in 1734, the ſecond in 1738; 
fince reprinted together in one volume, with. conſiderable 


. Additions and improvements, 1751. 


N. B. In drawing up the preceding account of the 


numerous writings of the late eminent and worthy pre- 
late, the greateſt diligence and application have been ex- 


erted in order to procure ſuch authentic intelligence, as 
might render it complete and accurate. But amidft a 


great variety of ſmall tracts written and printed ſepa- 
. rately, at very different times, and at a period very diſ- 
tant from the preſent, it is not improbable, but that ſome 
of thoſe leſſer pieces may have eſcaped the obſervation 
of the compiler. The diſcovery. and correction of any 
errors or defects of this kind, communicated to Mr. 
ML LAx in the Strand, will be gratefully acknowledged 


as 4 particular favour. 
26 March, 1753. 
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Fous Vouuurs of this HISTORY. 


The Roman Numbers direct to the „ 


A 


* BERcokx, Earl of, i. 
A 49 5 

ABER DEEN, Earl of, 

F. 173. breaks with Queenſ- 


bury, 249. loſes the Chan- 
cellor's place, 25 1. 


Azincpon, Earl of, goes to 


the Prince of 9 li. 
532. 111. 433. 

Act of Uniformity, i. 256, 
257, 260, 268. 

———fſining in Scotland, i. 300. 

ADMIRALTY, their Pon 
cenſured, ii. 111, 157, 158, 

41594 1%, 260 W. i, 
18, 19, 20, 91, 92. See 
SEA-AFFAIRS, 

Acurtm, battle of, ili. 108. 

AILESBURY, Earl of, ſent to 
K. James in 1695, iti. 204. 
In a plot of invaſion, 238. 


Bur, town of, the 


The other Numbers to the Page of the Volume. 


| Tight of eleting members 


is tried at common law, iv. 


36, 37. diſputed in the 
Queen's Bench, if triable, 
37. judged not, and writ of 


error brought in the Houſe 


of Lords, ibid. they re- 
verſe the judgment, ibid. 38, 
39. other actions brought 
on the ſame cauſe, 96, 97. 
the c impriſon the 
E Priſoners 
rought up by Habeas Cor- 
pus to Queen's-Bench and 
3 ibid. Writ of 
Error thereupon, ibid. Com- 
mons addreſs the Queen not 
to grant it, 98. Lords 
counter. addreſs, 99, 100. 

Attorre, U. 314, 315. ex- 

ecuted, 317. 

AlrD, i. 409. 
Ar1Bano choſen Pope Clement 
XI. iii. 348, 349. See Pork. 
L+ 4 EAR 


. 


ALBaxo his nephew, iv. 22. 
ALBEMARLE, Earl of, in fa- 
- vour with King William, 
Hi. 310, 4, 418, 419, 
424. N Ys loſs at De- 
nain, iv. 379, 380. 
AuztrT, Duke, i. 15. 
ALBERVILLE, Marquis de, his 
character, ii. 415. King 


James's Envoy to the States, 
his memorial 


419, 419. 
about Bantam, 443, 444. 
he diſeovers King James's 
deſigns too ſoon, 45 2, 500. 

Al pRich, Dr. ii. 368. 

ALMANARA, battle of, iv. 302. 

ALMANZA, battle of, iv. 190, 


<FIFS 7 7 „ 
Ainikante of Caſtile, iti. 7, 
8, 9. | 
AmBRUN, ſiege of, iii. 138. 


AMSTERDAM, errors of, i. 461, 


462. their love for the 
Duke of Marlborough, iv. 
108. 
Ancxam, Earl of, i. 25, 504. 
Axels EN, Earl of, manages 
the Engliſh intereſt in Ire- 
land, i. 246, 316. votes 
againſt Lord Stafford, ii. 
132, 236. oppoſes Mon- 
* mouth's attainder, 325. 
Anjou, Duke of, offered to 
Spain, Ui. 169. declared 
Ling of Spain in, 1700, 
348, 349, 356. owned by 
the States, 356. and by 
King William, 371. 
Pulli King of Spain. 
ANNANDALE, Earl of, in a 
plwkVöot, iii. $6. diſcovers it 
to Queen Mary, ibid. iv. 25. 


oppoſes the Union, 170. 
is zealous for the Proteliant 


| ſucceſſion, 123, 251 


Axxk, Queen. See Quezy 
ANNE. 


AxxEsLEY, Mr. i, 118. made 


* 


See 


Earl of Angleſey, 133. See 
AnclEs ET, Earl of? 
| ANSPACH , Princeſs of, iv. 


Yo the . 
ANTRIM, Earl of, 1. 50, 54, 


5 

ARco, iv. 60. 

ARrciLle, Earl of, i. 35, zy. 
heads the Whiggamore in- 
ſurrection, 59. refuſes K. 
Charles the Firſt's offers, 78. 

ſubmits to Monk, 80. one 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, 
83. charged as acceſſory 
to the King's murder, 145. 
ſent to the tower 146. his 

- attaiader 168. tries to eſ- 

cape, 171. his execution 
and ſpeech there, 173, 174. 

AzciLE, Earl of, his ſon, (ſee 
Lord Logn) againſt violent 
proceedings, i. 295, 296. 
raiſes 1500 men, 329, 344, 
418. 1i. 27, the Duke of 
York tries to gain him, 158, 

his anſwer, ibid. offers to 
explain the teſt-· act, 1C4, 

168. is impriſoned, 169. 
condemned, 170. but eſ⸗ 
capes, 171. cabals with 
Monmouth, 194, 196, 197, 

253. and invades Scotland, 
309, 313. is defeated, ta- 

ken, and executed, 313, 


Axzc11e, Earl of, ſent to ten- 
der the crown of Scotland 
in 1689, ii. 32. 86. made 

2 Duke, 402. : 

Anek, Duke of, his ſon, 

= commiſſioner of Parliament, 
ii. 25, 91, 123. his in- 
ſtructions debated, 123. iv. 
313. is ſent to command 
in Spain, 329. 

ARLINGTON, Earl of, i. 136, 
372, 424. Knight of the 

Garter, 430, 453. in the 

38 | intereſts 


r 


r a on 


- intereſts of France, 457, 
- 472, 483, 488. loſes the 
Duke of York, 492, 506. 
attacked by the Commons, 
512. Lord Chamberlain, 
513, 515- ſent to Holland 
to the Prince of Orange 
530, 532. ii. 265. | 
ARMAGH, Primate of, ji. 343. 
ARMSTRONG, Sir Thomas, with 
the Duke of Monmouth, ij. 
191, 205, ſeized at Ley- 
den, ſent over 5 executed, 
244, 245, 246, 247. 
3 bay A by 
Cromwel, i. 74, 75. at- 
tempts to raiſe a new army 
in Scotland, 75. 
_ Highlanders ſtand for the 
King, 79. their chief of- 
- ficers, 80, $1, 82. ſend 
over meſſages to the King, 
82. are diſperſed, 83. the 
Engliſh army how 1 
at the reſtoration, 1 20. diſ- 
banded, 225. army on free 


quarters in the weſt of Scot- 


land, ii. 23. the army at 
Hlounſlow-Heath, 408. K. 
James's deſert to the Prince 
of Orange, 232. parties 
engage in Dorſetſhire and at 
- Reading, 543. 3 
Au, ſtanding, odious to 
2 ears, 111. 116; 284, 
306. reaſons for and a- 
gainſt one, 284, reduced 
to ooo men, and how mo- 
delled, 306, 364. 
Axxor, Rachel, i. 23. 


ArRacon, kingdom of, de. 
clares for King Charles III. 


- tv. 154. reduced by the 
Duke of Orleans, 191, 302, 
; 304. . * | 


Arran,” Lord, ii. 116, 152, 
312, 477. 
Akunpsr, Lord, i. 557. ii. 


43, 132. 
As 1 LL, iii. 343. 
ASHBY, ii. 97. iii. 129. 

As UHR Co WER, i. 185: 
See SHarFTESBURY, Earl 
of. | 
Asuron, feized with Lord 

Preſton, iti. 95. executed 
96. his paper to the She- 

_ riff, ibid. . 
108. # 
ATHLons, Earl of, (ſee Grv- . 
KLE) Hi. 305, 330, 331. 
4 6, 447. bis conduct in 
, Flanders extolled, 448, 449, 


450 


50. 
a body of Ar HOL, Marquis of, i. 344, 


18, 473, 476, 528, 566. 
Kad. Fa 5 in "ho 
Weſt to live on free quarter, 
ti. 25. 0 8, „ 

Aruol, Marquis of, iv. 24, 
25. madea Duke, 45,83. 
oppoſes the Union, 170. 

ATTERBURY, Dr. i. 368. iii. 

45, 389, 390. iv. 322, 

| _ 368 2 is made 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, 406. 

Avs1cny, Lord, in the ſecret 
of King Charles II's reli- 
gion, i. 101. marries him 
to Queen Catherine, 243. 
ſeconds the motion for a 

eneral toleration, 271, 275, 
i. 292. 

Avovsrvs, King of Poland, 
ili. 2/0, 2/1, 274. © (See 
Elector of Saxony.) his 
conduct in Poland, 308. 
his alliances againſt Sweden, 
319. His defigns on Po- 
land, 320. the war there, 
337» 338, 355» 444, 445» 
455, he is depoſed, iv. 16, 
17, 20. Staniſlaus choſen 
and crowned in his room, 

78, 120. hedefeats _ 

© 


1 N a 


of Swedes, ibid. reſigns 
the throne, 188. the war 
continues, 245. he reſumes 
the crown on the King of 
Sweden's defeat, 273. - 
AumonT, Duke de, Ambaſ- 
ſador from France, iv. 382. 
AvsTRrIa, Charles Archduke 


Portugal in his favour. See 
CnarLes III. King of 

Spain. | 
AvuverQUuERQUE, General, bis 
eminent ſervice in Flanders, 
fi. 107, 420. iv. 57. 
Azurn —— by the M 
© Covites, iii. 245. _ 


F 


the Turks, iii. 113, 114. 
comes to England, iv. 173. 
177. beſieges Landau, 446. 
and takes it, 452. repulſes 


Villars at Stolhoffen, iv. 2, 
4, 6, 60. takes Landau a ſe- 


cond time, 65, 66. Diſap- 
points the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough after meaſures con- 
c ůqserted, 105. his death, 187. 
BailLIz cited before the coun- 


cil in Scotland and fined, . 


I. 566. ii. 47. confers with 
Monmouth's party at Lon- 


don, 195. ſeized and exa- 
mined before the King, 206. 


impriſoned and cruelly uſed, 
ib. 208, 233. further pro- 


+. ceedings; againſt him, 254. 


255. his execution, 256, 
„ . wn 47" F017 
BALMERINOCH, Lord, his tri- 
al, i. 29—32. condemned, 
bat pardoned, 3 
Baur iETp, Colonel, ii. 295. 


Bans of England, when erect- 


uſco- 
taken by King Charles in 


ed, iii. 171, 172. its good 
conſequences, 172. en- 
larged in 1709, iv. 259. a- 
gainſt a change of miniſtry 
in 1710, 298, 299. 

Banx, land, iii. 235. failed 
totally, 241, 242. 


iii. 27. 

BAR A, iv. 220. 

BaRBEsSIEvxX, ſon to Louvois, 
ili. 131. 5 

BarxceLona beſieged by the 
French, iii. 177. ſiege raiſed 

by the Engliſh fleet, ibid. 

taken by the French, 268. 


1705, iv. 117. beſieged by 
the French, 147. King 
Charles defends it in perſon, 
151. the Engliſh fleet raiſes 
the fiege,: 13. 
BazerrHn, Marquis of, 111.136, 
iv. 187. | | 
Bax ENV, Lord, ii. 162. 
BaRrIiLLON, ii. 14, 278, 351, 
5OO. 
BarLow, Biſhop, ii. 51. 
BARNEVELT, i. 17, 19. exe- 
cuted, 442. 
BaTEs, Dr. i. 363. iv. 201. 
Barn, Earl of, ii. 282. his 
practices on Corniſh electi- 
ons, 305. offers to join the 


Prince of Orange, 529. 
makes Plymouth declare for 
him, 536. 


Bavaria; Elector of, i. 16. 


Spaniſh Flanders put into his 
hand, iii. 116. his ſon pro- 
poſed as ſucceſſor to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, 309, 365. 
. he is gained by France, 400, 
445, 452. diſtreſſes the Em- 
pire, 45 2. iv. 1, 2, 3, 4» 14, 
58. his troops routed at 
Schellemberg, 60, 61. be 
is beaten at Hocſted, 63, 64. 
loſes 


BAN TRT Bar, ſea fight there, 
of, ui. 322. a treaty with | 
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loſes all his territories, 64. 


105, 106. his ſhare at the 
battle of Rameilles, 156, 
159. commands on the 


Bruſſels, 239. is reſtored to 
his dominions, 387. 


Savoy conference, i. 252. 
he refuſes the Biſhoprick of 
Hereford, 259. at a treaty 
for comprehenſion, 363. re- 
turns the penſion ſent him 
from the Court, 431. 

| BAYLY, i. 46. 

Beacuy in Suſſex, a ſea · fight 

near it, iii. 72, 73. 

BRAU ORT, Duke of, i. 262. 
iv. 381. 1 
BzavmonT, Colonel, refuſes 
Triſh recruits, ii. 499. 
 BBppINGFIELD, ii. 36. 


' Popiſh plot, ii. 35, 67, 69, 
371, 72, 94s 15 98, 126. 
BrLCARRAS, Earl of, i. 80, 
82, 83. Fi 
BELHAVEN, Lord, i. 27. 
BELLARMINE, Cardinal, i. . 
BeLLAs1s, Lord, 1. 43, 45 
BzLLAs1s, Lady, her contract 
with the Duke of York, 1. 


at . 


BELLEFONDS, 
4424. his character, ii. 227. 

BEN Er, Secretary of State, i. 
136. See ARLINGTON, 
Earl of. 

BrNTHIXk, Envoy from the 
States to Brandenburgh, ii. 
484. his ſecrecy in his ex- 
pedition to England, 3 1, 
544. made Earl of Port- 
land, iii. 6. | 

Bra LE v, Charles, made Earl 


of Falmouth, i. 136. his 


character, 137. 


his conduct in Flanders, 


Rhine, 238. his attempt on 


Baxrx, Mr: Manager at the 


Bzprow, his evidence in the 


Be 22 Lord Lieutenant of 
reland, i. 374, 487. ii. 206. 
BERKLx, Eos 10 2k 95 
BEREIEVY, Sir George, iii. 
227. has King James's com- 
_ - miſſion to attack the Prince 
of Orange in' his winter 
quarters, 227, 230. eſcapes, 
230. 
BERRKSHIRE, Earl of, ii. 206. 
BERRY, Duke of, iv. 365. 
Berry, ii. 65. executed, 67, 68. 
Berwick, Duke of, his cha- 
racter, ii. 473. iii. 228, 229. 


iv. 46, 50, 71, 148, 153, 190. 


BETHEL, Sherif, ii. 115. 


BEVERIDO EB, Dr. iii. 438. 


is made Biſhopof St. Aſaph, 
V. 95, 175. LT 
Beunine, Van, i. 114. 
BRZzoxs, Mareſchal, iv. 269, 
2734 273» | 
BiERLyY, iv. 35. 
Bixxs, iii. 437. e 
Bixch, Colonel, his charac- 
ter, i. 546, 547, ii. 6. 
Bisnors, Engliſh, their con- 
duct at the Revolution, iv. 
8, 9. They engage in a 
correſpondence with St. Ger- 
mains, 95, 96. their ſees are 
filled up, 103. the charac- 
ter of the new Biſhops, 104, 
163, 174. divided as to the 
point of the Duke of Nor- 
. folk's . divorce, 175, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 395. 
Bis nors, Scotch, their errors, 
1. 12, 34. Men ſought out 
to be Biſhops, 183, 184, 
185. are conſecrated, 193. 
come to Scotland. 198. are 
introduced to the Parliament, 
199. Prejudices againſt them 


220, 304. their ſeverity to 
priſoners, 332, 333. are a- 


gainſt a comprehenſion, 384. 
are offended at the act of ſu- 
| premacy, 
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premacy, 398, 399, their 


Conduct at the revolution, 


Ui. 31. is the cauſe of abo- 
 liſhing epifcopacy, ibid. 
Brack, i. 22 
Brack HALL, Dr. Biſhop. of 
. Exeter, iv. 20889989. 
Buair, his character, i. 46. 
BL air of Virginia, iii. 165. 
BAK E, Admiral, i. 111. 
1 his trial, ii. 175. 
7s. > 24. 
BLANDFORD,. Biſhop, attends 
the Dutcheſs of York in her 
laſt ſickneſs, i. 422. 
BLAREICRNRIESs, battle of, iv. 


BLEN REIM, or Hockſted, bat - 
- tle of, iv. 63, 64, 68. 
Bon EMA, affairs there, i. 15. 
BokixeBRORR, Viſcount, ſent 
to France, iv. 380, 396. 
Bol ron, Duke of, ii. 46. 
attacks the Marquis of Ha- 


lifax in Parliament, ibid. 


his death and character, 


i Sa 
BoxanTiNE, Biſhop, i. 34. 


Boorn, Sir George, i. 91 


Boo rs, a torture uſed in Scot- B 


Box gl, his anſwer to King 
Charles II. i. 112. 453, 


4 1454» k | . 
BoxGHese, Prince, i. 355- 


5 Bovucntr, in a plot, iv. 46, 


: 47, 48, 49, 50. N 
veouR, Mr. ii. 485. - 


20%. bis defence of Na- 
mur, ibid, 210, 211. his 
. negotiation with Lord Port- 
land concerning King 
James, 277. commands in 
Flanders, 447, 448. his 
conduct in 1703 cenſured, 
.. Iv. 3, 4. his defence of 
Liſle, 240. his retreat af- 
ter the battle of Mons, 271. 


M. 
1 A. 


Bovrpatlov, Father, his cha- 
ruten, ii. 430 
BowLzs, Sir John, iv. 375. 
Box, refuſes to be Sheriff, i. 
ing 
BorLe, Earl of Cork, i. 438. 
his account how the Spaniſh 
Armada was delayed, ibid. 


- 


Borie, Mr. Robert, of the 


Royal Society, i. 270. 
Bo yLE, Mr. Secretary of State, 
iv. 220. is diſmiſſed, 299. 
Bov Lx, the battle of, iii. 69. 
Box Nx, the battle of, iii. 69. 
BRAI DAL BIN, Earl of, ſends 
1700 Highlanders into the 
- welt of Scotland to live on 
free quarter, ii. 25. his con- 
duct in the affair of Glen- 
coe, ii. 121, 122, 216. 


BxapDoN, fined for talking 


of Lord Eſſex's murder, il. 
235. | 


BrxavsHaw, the regicide, KW 


63. 7 
BRANDENBURGH, Elector of, 
i. 18, 465, 479, 514, his 
death and character, ii. 
470, 471, 472. 
RANDENBURGH, EleQor of, 
takesKeiſerwaert and Bonne, 
WM. 37. Joins the Dutch in 
Flanders, 71, 273, 318, 

. PRUSSIA, | 
Bx Ado, Lord, ii. 333. 
BRA YER, father, ii. 229. 


BEE TON, Lord, chairman 
UFLERS, Mar "8. $4 


of the committee at Brook- 
Houle, i. 375. | 
BzeTT, Dr. iv. 369. ä 
Bibo, Lord Keeper, i. 
316, 355. for a comprehen- 
ſion, 363. and union with 


Scotland, 392. refuſes. to 


ſeal a declaration for tolera- 
tion, and is diſmiſſed, 429. 
Br1invtGa, the loſs there, w. 


14k PESOS Bals- 


336. is King of Pruſſia; ſee 


1% NI Dei BU Ki 


Bals Tol, Earl of, his character, 
i. 138. conſults with the pa- 
piſts for a general toleration, 

270, 273. à prediction of his, 

274. he. attacks the Earl of 
Clarendon, 27 5. ü. 134, 292, 


313 Sir Allen, i. 102, 
272. a Ines : 
SENS Mr. ſtands for Speak - 
er, and loſes it, iv. 125, 126, 
209. is choſen Speaker in 
171, 306. [= 
BzouNKER, Lord, of the Royal 
Society, i. 269. „ 

BROUNKER, i. 37. 
Brown, Lady, i. 556. 
Bx ve, his ſecret management 
ſor King James I. i. 10, 12. 
2 4 of Dunkeld, 
turned out for ing againſt 
the repeal of IS laws, 
WII! 16 cw $ 
Baues, a puritan, i. 3232. 
Bayce, Sir Alexander, iii. 443. 
UNSWICK, iii. 338. See Ha- 
'NOVER,: | | 
_ Bavss2Ls, bombarded, iii. 209. 
Buck ena, Duke of, i. 21 
25, 26, 68. * 0 
Bucxix chan, Duke of, in fa- 
vour with King Charles II. 
1. 71. his character, ibid. 137. 
promotes Wilkins to the See 
of Cheſter, 355. prefles the 
King to own a marriage with 
Monmouth's mother, 366. 


propoſes to ſteal away the 
. Queen, 368. brings Davies 


and Gwyn to the King. 369. 


his friends, 372. moves for 


diſſolving the Parliament, 391. 
is for an union with Scotland, 
392. and an alliance with 
rance, 420, 424, 452, 457. 
binders Oſſory's deſign on 
Helvoerſtuys, 468: ſends over 

2 French miſtreſs to the King, 


"4715 483. offers. to take out | 


of both Houſes thoſe that op- 
poſed the King's declaration, 
487, 504. is attacked by the 


Commons, 512. loſes the 


King's favour, ibid. o 
the teſt act, 540, 546. que - 
ſtions the legality af proroga- 
tions, ii. 2. ſent to the Tower, 
BUckxIxouHAM, (Sheffield) Duke 
of, (ſee NoxmanBy) til. 432. 
is made Privy Seal to Queen 
Anne, ibid. iv. 223. and 


Lord Steward of the houſfiold, 


"299%" 5d 1% 6 | 
Burr, Dr. made Biſhop of St. 
David's, iv. 99 96H. 5 
Bol Lion, Duke of, i. 16. | 
RuxcunDdy, Duke of, iii 243. 
marries the Duke of Savoy's 
daughter, ibid. 350. heads 
the French army in Flan- 


ders, 447, 448. takes Bri- 


ſack, iv. 5. commands in 
Flanders in 1708, 203, 237. 
quarrels with the Duke of 
Vendome, 321. is Dauphin 
by his father's death, 568. 
See Davenin. 4 

Buxxkr, made Archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, i. 289. his charac- 
ter, 290. ſevere to priſoners, 
331, 333. Propoſes: a ſpecial 
Council at Glaſgow, 337, 341, 

347, 390. againſt the indul- 

gence, 396, reſigns his Arch- 
biſhoprick, 401. is reſtored to 
it, 525. his death, ii. 260. 

Bux NET, Gilbert (the author) 


clergy before the Biſhopsz 1. 

304. gets ſome moderate Preſ- 

byterians into the vacant 
churches, 393. choſen divini- 
_ ty-profeſſor at Glaſgow, 401. 
is at a conference with the 

Preſbyterians, 413, 414, 415- 
| | writes 


lays ſome grievances of the 
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writes Memoirs of the two of England, 309. reſides at 
Dukes of Hamilton, 416. re- Paris, 344. his account of the 
conciles the Dukes of Hamil- perſecution in France, ibid. 
ton and Lauderdale, 47. pro- 345, 350. well received 

poſes à further indulgence, at Rome, 351. Cardinal How- 
418. refuſes a biſnoprick, 419. ard's freedom with him, 3 52. 
reſuſes it with the promiſe of the cruelty he ſaw in Orange, 
the firſt vacant archbiſhoprick, 354. bis obſervation on the 
474. obtains a farther indul. reformed churches, 385, 386, 
- gence 476. his remonſtrances --387. is invited by the Prince 
to Duke Lauderdale, 497. and Princeſs of Orange, 387. 
has many marks of the King's diſcovers a conſpiracy .againft 
: favour,: 498, 499. attacks the the Prince, 388. his character 
Duke of York about his reli- of the Prince and Princeſs, 
gion, 500. introduces Dr. 389, 390. much employed and 
Stillingfleet to him, '501, 503, truſted by them, 391. puts 
Fog. the Duke's private diſ- the Princeſs on declaring what 
courſe, 506. Lauderdale per- ſhare the Prince may expect in 
ſecutes him, 507. he is diſ- the government, 393. forbid 
. graced at Court, 521, 522, their Court in appearance at 
523. examined by the Houſe King James's inſtance, 415. 
of Commons, 533. is made is more truſted, 416. draws 
Chaplain at the Rolls, 534. Dyckvelt's private inſtructions 
his conference with Coleman, when ſent Ambaſſador to Eng- 
125 undertakes to write the land, ibid. 417, 440. is proſe· 


of the Reformation, cuted in Scotland for high-trea- 


557 558. What paſt between ſon, 441. naturalized at the 
and Tonge and Oats, ii. Hague, ibid. Albeville de- 
309, 41, 42. his opinion of the mands him to be delivered up 

witneſſes, 48, 49. | his private or baniſhed, 444, 445. the 
interviews with the King, 54. States anſwer, 446. 6 de- 
38, 86. his thoughts on the figus on his life, 447. acquaints 


excluſion, 87. his expedient of the Houſe of Hanover with the 


. a Prince Regent, 137. he lives Prince of Orange's deſign, and 
retired,” 141, 142. his letter - intimates the probability of an 
to the King about his courſe of - entail on that family, 485. 
life, 152. his, reception after- goes with the Prince of Orange 

Wards, ibid. 153. his good as his Chaplain, 512. what paſt 
offices to the Earl of Argile, between the Prince and him at 

169, 170, 171. examined in landing, 530. draws up an aſ- 

Council concerning Lord Ruſ- ſociation at Exeter, 5 35. his 
ſel's ſpeech, 223, 224. goes conference with the Marquiſs 

over to France, ii. 227. his of Halifax concerning King 
character of ſome eminent men 2 538, 544. protects the 
there, 228, 229, 230, 231. Papiſts and Jacobites at London 
depoſes againſt Lord Howard's from infults, 549. oppoſes 

credit, 236. turned out of all Benthink in behalf of the Prin- 
his preferments, 269. goes ut ceſs of Crange, 572 _ 
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her ſentiments, 676. is 
made Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
ii. 10. oppoſes. the im- 
poſing the oaths on the cler- 
gy, il. 12. for the tolera- 
tion, 13. for leaving the 
comprehenſion to the Con- 
vocation, 14. by King 
William's order moves the 
naming the Dutcheſs of 


21. enters into a correſpon- 
dence with her, ibid. endea- 
vours to preſerve epiſcopa- 
ey in Scotland, 30, 34. 
Lord Melvil excludes him 
from meddling in Scotch 
affairs, ibid. his ſhare in the 
"ſcheme for a comprehenſion, 

1, 42.. King William's free 
diſcourſe to him about the 
civil liſt, 47. Montgomery's 
plot diſcovered to him, 50. 
is reply to King William 
when the civil liſt was grant- 
ed only for years, 58. diſ- 
ſuades the Duke of Shrewi- 
bury from reſigning, 61. 
King William's diſcourſe to 
him before he went to Ire- 
land, 63. he is reflected 
upon by both parties, 163. 
is for erecting the Bank of 
"England, 171, 172, his 
- friendſhip with Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, 186. attends 
Queen Mary in her laſt fick- 
nels, 189, 190. ſpeaks for 
the bill of attainder againſt 
Sir John Fenwick, 
does him private ſervices, 
ibid. is made Præceptor to 
the Duke of Glouceſter 
againſt his will, 290, 291. 


his character of the Czar of 


Muſcovy and converſation 
with him, 306, 30). he 


205. 
a ſpeech 


EN xt 


the thirty nine articles, 415; 


316. a motion to remove 


him from the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter rejected in the Houſe 
of Commons by a great ma- 


jority, 328. his conduct in 


that Prince's education, 3 40, 
341. the lower Houſe of 
Convocation cenſure his Ex- 


_ Poſition, 394, 395. but re- 
Hanover in the ſucceſſion, 


fuſe to point out cheir ob- 
jections, 395, he attends 
King William in his- laſt 
ſickneſs, 419, 420. his cha- 


racter of that Prince, 421, 


422, 423. he oppoſes a 
clauſe in the bill for Prince 
George of Denmark, 472. 
his zeal againſt the occa- 
fional bill, 470. iv. 32. his 


- ſcheme for augmenting the 


poor livings in England 
takes effect, 41, 42. he ar- 
gues for the union, 175. 
176. his reflections on it, 
180, 181. he propoſes that 


forfeitures in treaſon ſhall 


not affect the 8 256. 
argues againſt Sacheverel, 
285, 286. ſpeaks freely to 


the Queen, 290. reaſons for 
continuing his hiſtory be- 
yond it's firſt intended pe- 


riod, 293, 294. his juſtifica- 
tion of the old Miniſtry, 
328. he ſpeaks freely to 
the Queen againſt the peace, 
340, 341, his ſentiments as 
to cenſuring Whiſton's te- 
nets in Convocation, 369. 
repared by him 
in caſe the Miniſtry had 
moved for an approbation 
of the peace, 397, 398, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403. 


Bu rox, i. 363. ii. 150. 
Buys, plenipotentiary at Ger- 


publiſhes an Expoſition of truydemberg, iv. 296, 374. 


YNG, 


Fourbin to Scotland, iv. 
225, 226. prevents the Pre- 
tender's landing there, chaſes 
the French fleet, and takes 


C 


Capix, the expedition thither, 


ui. 456, 457» 458. 
G E — refuſes a 


biſhoprick, i. 259. ii. 90. 
CaLEMBUR R, Admiral, 4 
the Dutch fleet near Beachy 
. by a ſtratagem, iii. 72. 


. Catonirz, Cardinal, iv. 5. 


LLIERES, lt. 247. 


CamartT, a deſign upon it 


miſcarries, iii. 179, 180. 
Camsrar, Archbiſhop of, iii. 


298, 299, 312, 313. 
Caur 


BELL, father and ſon 
imprifoned, ii. 319, 320. 
CaxnaDa,an expedition chither 


. unſucceſsful, iv. 333, 334- 


CanT, i. 
CarzL, Sir Henry, ii. 113. 
votes for the exclufion, 117. 


Car, Lord, ſent one of the 


Lords Juſtices to Ireland, 


Iii, 164. is made Lord Lieu- 
_ tenant, 219. his diſpute” 
with Porter the Lord Chan- 


cellor there, ibid. 220. 
— 11.116. 


ARAFFA, iii. 115. 


” 


Carptnas, Don Alonſo. de, 


endeavours toengage Crom- 


1. 99. Phe 2 2 ö 
Canet, executed, ii. 158. 


obſtinacy of his followers, 
CaxLisLe, Earl of, i. 89,523. 
It. 204, 435. 3 
Carton, Sir Dudley, his 
advice to King James I. to 
beware of Prieſts, I. 14. 


5 EN 
ZBxrxo, Sir George, ſent after C ARMATUREN, Marquiſs of, 


(fee Danzy) made Preſi. 
dent of the Council, iii. c. 
ſets the whigs upon attack. 
ing the Marquiſs of Hali- 
fax, ibid, is himſelf attack- 
ed, 93, 94. diſcovers a ne- 
gotiation with King James, 
9% is attacked for a preſent 
to have been made him 
by the Eaſt-India Company, 
200, 201. impeached for it, 
202. he is made Duke of 
Leeds, 213. See LEEDsS. 
CARMARTHEN, Marquiſs of, 
his ſon, commands a ſqua- 
dron, iii. 213. 
Caron, 1. 272. | 
CaRSTAIRS, his letters taken, 
i. 475, 476. a perſecutor 
of conventicles, 565, 566. 
his practices — Fg 
dale and Staley, ii. 47, 56. 
dies in horror, ibid. 
CARTWRIGHT, made Biſho 
of Cheſter, ii. 398, 
CaryL, a Divine with Ri- 
. chard Cromwell, i. 114. 
Casa, ſurrendered to be de- 
moliſhed, iii. 212 
Cas8tLEs, Earl of, i. 29. ſent 
to the Hague to treat with 
King Charles II. 70. de- 
ſires to explain the oath of 
ſupremacy, 201. quits his 
employ ments, ibid. moves 


in Parliament againſt the 
King's marrying a Papiſi, 


243, 318. 
AS$ILES, Earl of, his fon, 
againſt the act to puniſſi. 

conventicles, i. 409. 


Cas TIL E, Almirante of, iv. 


112. 100 
CaTALONIA, a Tifing there, 
iv. 113. . 
CArIxAr, Mareſchal, 111. I54s 

396, 447 · 


Cavrxpisn, 


uder- 


A 


Cxvanpien, Lord, i. 492: 
his character, 548. deſiſts 
from going to council, ii. 
113. offers to manage Ld 
Ruſſel's efcape, 221, 222. 


See DEVONSHIRE. 


Czcit, Secretary, his private 
correſpondence with King 
james, i. 10. 8 


Certite, Mrs. gets Danger- 


ſield out of priſon, ii. 109. 
Cenrory, XVIII, how open- 
ed, iii. 351, 352, 353, 384, 
1 
Cevennes, the inſurrection 
there, in. 456. iv. 15, 16. 
is quieted at laſt, 75, 76. 2 
Cuaisx, Father la, his charac- 
ter, ii. 230. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Dr. ii. 478 
CyaMmOIARD, iv. 238. he 
is diſmiſt, 267. | 
CxariTy-ScHooLs, their rife 
here, til 299, 438. 
CuakLes of Grats, a patron 
of the Jeſuits, i. 15. 
CnaxLESs LxwWIS Elector Pa- 
latine, his motives of chu- 
ming a religion, i. 18. 
Crantes V. Emperor, ſubdues 
the Smalcaldick league, i. 


433+ | 
CuarLEs VI. (ſee CrarLes 


III. King of Spain) choſen. 


Emperor, and crowned at 
Frankfort, iv. 331, 340. 
ſends Prince Eugene to Eng- 
land, 350. reſolves to car - 
ry on the war with France, 
380, 383, 396, 387. will 
not come into the treaty of 
Utrecht, 390, 391. 
CaarLes II. King of Spain, 
ti, 169. "hearty againſt 


France, 170. is attacked 
in Catalonia, and relieved 


by the * fleet, 177, 
178. his ſickneſs, 244, 284, 


N 3D l 


290, 309. a treaty for the 
— of his ſucceſſion, 
309. his death, and pre- 


tended will, 347. che 


Duke of Anjou declared his 
ſucceſſor, 348. 8 


CnarLes III. King of Spain 


owned by England, iv. 8, 10. 
comes over hither, 10, 11. 
352. goes to Liſbon, 12. 
thence to Catalonia, 113. 
is for beſieging Barcelona, 
114. his letters to Queen 
Anne -and Lord Godolphin, 
118, Valentia' and Catalo- 


-nia declare for him, 146. 


ſtays at Barcelona when be- 
ſieged by the French, 147, 
151. delays going to Ma- 
drid, 153. Arragon declares 
for him, 154, and Cartha- 


gena, 155. takes Alicant 
wid. Es 


rl Rivers ſent with 
forces to him, 160. his af- 


fairs take an unhappy turn, 
188, 195, 196. ſeven thou- 


fand Imperialiſts ſent him 
from Italy, 196. he mar- 
ries the Princeſs of Wolfem- 
buttle, 197. complains of 
the Earl of Peterborough, 
214. the conduct in Spain 
cenſured, ibid. Supplies 


ſent from Italy to Spain by 


Sir John Leak, 231. the 
campaign in 1709, 268. 
the battle of Almanara, 302. 
he goes to Madrid, 303. 
the battle of Villa Vicioſa, 
304. he is neglected by his 


Allies, and his affairs go a- 
miſs, 304, 30g. he ſucceeds 


to the Auſtrian dominions, 
20, 321. quiets the trou- 
les in Hungary, 321. 
leaves his Qt een in Spain, 
and goes to Italy, 330. 
thence into Germany, 331. 
KK 1 
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is choſen Emperor, 331. 
. 


CHanLes.T. of England, at 


CnakLEVs II. his ſon, 


not followed, 51, 52. 


firſt a friend to Puritans, i. 
25. dillikes his father's 
familiar behaviour, ibid. 


crowned in Scotland, 27. 


erects a new: biſhoprick at 
Edinburgh, 29. feebleneſs 
of the government, 35. 
Complaints of Popery, ibid. 
ill ſtate of the King's affairs, 
39. good advice given, hat 
his 
flowneſs ruins. the treaty in 
the iſle of Wight, 60, 61. 
the ſecret. of the deſign of 
erecting the Netherlands in- 
to a republick ill kept by 
him, 65, 66. who were 
chiefly. concerned in his 


death, 63 his death turned 


the Nation, 67. 

8 us g- 
claimed King by the Scots, 
i. 70. they ſend commiſ- 
Honers to him at the Hague, 
72. he goes to Scotland 
and is ill uſed, 73, 77. bis 


declaration condemning him- 
ſelf and his father, 77. at- 
tempts to eſcape, but pre- 


vented, 77. is crowned and 
takes the Covenant, ib. 78. 


comes into England, and is 


purſued by CRoMwBLL, 79- 
nds 


a body in the Highla 
ſtand firm, ib. 80. their 


little army routed, 83. the 
King and his brother diſ- 


miſſed 


he changed his religion 


from France, 101. 


there, ib. 102 goes to the 
congreſs at the Pyrenees, 


tteending to his reſtoration, he 


118. matters in England 


goes to Breda, ibid. he is 


called home without terms, 


«+ £4 


act, 164. 


a kirk, 241. 


people, 349. 


were in the river, 


123, 124. the nation runs 
into vice, 127. the King's 
character, ibid. 128. the 
ſtate of his Court, 129—138. 


the chief of the Scots, 139 


—144. a general pardon in 
Scotland adviſed, 144. and 
to demoliſh Cromwel's forts, 
147. and for ſettling the 
Church, 148, 149. the 
King confirms. Preſbytery, 
150. a council for Scotch 
affairs at Whitehall, 152. 
the committee of eſtates 
meet, 154, 155, A Parlia- 
ment called, 156. the King 
diſapproves of the reſciſſor 
is indifferent as 
to reſtoring epiſcopacy, 182. 
angry at the incapacitating 
act, 210. gives himſelf up 
to pleaſure, 230. maintains 
the indemnity, ibid. his 
marriage, 231. ſells Dun- 
the ceremony 
of his marriage, 243. lre- 
land ſettled, 244. his de- 


.claration for toleration, 271. 


diſcontinues the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſion in Scotland, 


299. augments the forces 


there, ib. 300. reſolves on 
the Dutch war, 305. the 
victory over them not fol- 
lowed, 306. the Engliſh 


fleet ſaved by Prince Rupert, 
321. 
of Scotland, 328, 320, 330. 
is defeated, and the priſon- 
ers ſeverely uſed, 330—334. 
the Scotch council changed 


a rebellion in the weſt 


and moderation ſhewn, 335. 


the Scotch army diſbanded, 
341. the King tries to re- 


gain the affections of his 
rides through 
the city while the Dutch 

351. 
grows 


land, 255 


mediates a 
France and Holland, 515. 
he prorogues the Parliament 
in England, 516. and in 


enters into the triple alli- 


ance, ibid. offended at ma- 


ny of the Biſhops, 362. 


will not own a marriage 
with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's mother, 366. ſets 
on Lord Roos's divorce, 367, 


368; will not ſend the 
Queen away by ſurprize, 


369. goes to the Houſe of 
EN 


and ſolicits votes, 38 1. 
orders an indulgenge in Scot- 


againſt conventicles, 409. 
ſhuts up the Exchequer, 427. 
ſuſpends the penal laws by 
his declaration, 429. an 
attempt on the Dutch Smyr- 


na fleet, 428. complains to 


Sheldon of the ſermons a- 
pau Popery, 431. creates 
is 


his miſtreſs Dutcheſs © of 
Portſmouth, 471, 472. Jea - 
louſies of him, 481. divi- 


ſions at Court, 48 3. and 


in council, 487, 488. can- 
cels his own declaration ſuſ- 


nding the penal laws, 491. 


— Plenipotentiaries to 


Cologne, 495, 496. calls a 


arliament in Scotland, 50%. 
ace between 


Scotland, 518. deals rough- 


y with the Scotch lawyers in 
. appeals, '519, 5 20. [marries 


his niece lady Mary to the 


Prince of Orange, ii, 14. 
bis eaſineſs in bgning pa- 
pers, 24. © refuſes to ſee the 
Scotch Lords who come u 
with complaints of Landes: 


diſlikes the at 


FA Nu DU BER: 

grows weary of Lord Cla- 
rendon, 354. ſeems to fa- 
vour a comprehenſion, 356. 


1 


he refuſes Seymour for 
Speaker, 76. diſowns his 
marriage with the Duke of 


Monmouth's mother, 75. 
changes his council, 79, $0. 


- debates in council about diſ- 


ſolving the Parliament, 100. 


| ſends Monmouth to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion in Scotland, 


105. when ill, ſends for 


the Duke of Vork, 107. 


Jealouhes of him, 110, 113. 


ſends the Duke of York to 
Scotland, 116. aſks a ſup- 


ply for Tangier, 120. ſum- 
mons a: Parliament at Ox- 


ford, 136. likes the ſcheme 


of a+ Prince Regent in lieu 
of the excluſion, 137. by 
his declaration complains of 
the three laſt Parliaments, 
142. Charters of corporati- 
ons ſurrendred, 176. Changes 
in / the miniſtry and diviſions, 


183. the Rye-houſe Plot, 


OI, 202. a proclamation 
thereupon, 204. bis con- 
cern for the Duke of Mon- 


mouth, 206. ſends to the 


Common Council of Lon- 


don to deliver up their Char- 


ter, 232. calling a Parlia- 
ment propoſed, but rejected, 


übid. 233. he pardons the 


Duke of Monmouth, 239. 
. tor- 


na o 


— 


* K. 


_ forbids him the Court, 242. CinlunrE Y- Moxg v diſcharged 


= 
the Prince 


ge between him and 


of Orange, ibid. 
he determines . 


in Scotland ſhall be fined 


for their wives going to con- 


venticles, 250. 


abandons 


Tangier, 264. a ftrange 
practice in a trial of blood, 
273. and in the marriage 
of the Earl of Clancarty s 
ſon, 274. employs Fapiſts 


in Ireland, and tries to mo- 


del the army there, 285. 
276. Suſpicions of his de- 


claring himſelf a Papiſt, 276. 


a a new ſcheme of govern- 


ment concerted at Lady 


Portſmouth's, 


1 titbe 


King's fondneſs to her, 279. 


his ſickneſs, 280. takes the 


ſuacrament in the Popiſſi way, 


281, 282. 


his death, 284. 


in England at the revolution, 
n. 17. is eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland ſoon after, 88. 


Cn uch, The, a party watch- 


word, iv. 122. 


Cnvecni LL, Lord, ſent Am. 


baſſador to France, ii. 301. 
his character, 496. goes to 
the Prince of Orange at Ax. 
minſter, 533. See Max. 

BOROUGH Earl of. 


CaHvRcHilL, Lady, her cha- 


trader, ii. 496. accompa. 
-nies the Princeſs of Denmark 


to Northampton, 534. See 


_ MarLiBorovenCounteſs of, 


CIVIL List granted but for a 


year, iii. 16, 51, 52. for 
ve years, 58. for life, 
- 287. a debt upon it paid 


by a mortgage bf part of the 


revenue, iv. 403, 404. 


_ remarkable ſtory relating ;CLacer, Pr. fi. 90. 368. 


C 


99 


* 


* 


to it, 285. 


HARLTON, ii. 304. 


Cnakuocx is ſent over to K. 


James, iii. 204. engages 
in the aſſaſſination · plot, 227. 


does not acquit King James 


C 


* 


of it, 236, 237. 


HART ER of London, argu- 
ments. in the King's-Bench 


concerning its forfeiture, ii. 
- 185, 186. the judgment 


given, 188. 


CARTE 1s," Mr. | his chavac- 


5 \ 419. ii. 168. 


* 


i ter, i. 302, 303. 348, 39 5 


409. refuſes à Biſhoprick, 
attends on 
the Earl of Argile at his 


R. execution, 314. * 
Ontun, Sir »Jofiah, his death 


and character, iii. 312. 


ſtoring epiſcopacy in Scot- 


his character, CLAaxcarTy, Counteſs of, re- 
286, 287, an attempt to 
reſume his. grants, iii. 305. 
iv. 319. e 


commends her ſon's educa- 
tion to Dr. Fell, ii. 274. 


be is taken from thence, 


ibid. 


CLarenDoN, Eurl of, for re- 


jecting Lord Antrim's peti- 


tion, i. 54. his character, 
235, 236. is executed, and 


129. diſguſts che Cavaliers, 
135. perſuades the King 


to obſerve the indemnity, 


144. is for keeping garri- 
ſons in the Scorch forts, 147. 

propoſes à Scotch council at 
Whitehall, 152. prevents 


nn attack on Duke Lauder- 


dale, 168. zealous for re- 


land, 182, 266, 216. a- 
gainſt the incapacitating act, 


212. tries to ſupport Mid- 
dleton, ibid. his modera- 
tion, 222. his ęood advice 


in diſbanding the old army, 


225, 


N D E $ 


225. and in maintaining 
the indemnity, 231. re- 
fuſes a; preſent of 10,000 1. 
233- viſits. none of the 


| — s miſtreſſes, 244. makes 


judges, ibid. adviſes 


_ the Da as. to eccle- 


ſiaſtical affairs, 248, 110 
260, 269. tries to divi 
the Papiſts, 272, 273, apy 
not conſulted as to the Dutch 


War, 279. diſgraced, 349, 


359, 354. his integrity, 


. controverſy with the church 


of Rome, 368. by whom, 


managed, ibid. invite the 
Prince of Orange to defend 


them, 405, welcome him 
here, 549. an ill humour 
ſpreads amongſt them at the 


revolution, iii. 15. they 


take the oaths with too ma- 


ny reſervations, 38. inſtru- 
mental to corrupt the peo- 


ple, 39. act contrary to 


their "oaths, 140. oppoſe 


i T impeached by the Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 162, 
0 man ibid. _ be- 163. diviſions among them, 
e yond ſea at the King's de- 296, 2977 3437345. irre- 
. fire, 359. baniſhed by act concileable to Diſſenters, ib. 
a of Parliament, 360. raiſe a cry of the Church in 
r CLARENDON, _ 7 ſon, danger, 437. iv. 32, 42, 
, his character, i. the 56, 57, 135. their ill hu - 
d Commons Frog a 22 mour encreaſes, 261. they 
e him as favouring Papi eſpouſe Sacheverel, 280, 

120, 151. made 3 281, 285, 301. many incline 

of Ireland, 343, 378. re- to Popery, 368, 369, 570. | 
2 led," 379. reflects on Cine. Scotch, pleaſed with ; 
1 King james, and joins the Dalziel's cruelty in the Weſt, t 
4+ Prince of Orange, 538: ſent i. 33 their behaviour | 
e, to treat with the Lords aß; W 347. are ill uſed 1 
| by King James, ibid. 546. by the Preſbyterians, 348. kl 
;4 reconciles himſelf to the Ja» move for a national Syn i 
n. cobites, 556. for a Prince * inſulted by the Preſ- "i 
T, Regent, 560. he oppoſes by terians at the revolution, 2 j 
ny the government; ili. 38, 30. 3. are in the intereſts of 1 
8 correſponds with K. James, ing James, iii. 3 1. A | x 
fs 95. i patdoned, but con- occaſions the aboliſhin | 
ix - fined to - houſe in the copacy in Scotland, i 
7. country, 9 7. 17. 1 
« 2 Counteſs of, i. cen. Dutcheſs of, * 
ag «Me Ve 129, 369, 370%% 1 1 
15 Cnrans ek. e. 116, Cirevorp, his 'charaer, i, 1 
5 135. 315, 316, 6, 353.3 372. 7 F 
+4 CuarnoLs . married Crom- Lord Treaſurer; 430. 
2 wel daughter, i i. 115. of the CaBAL, ibid. 63. 
a, Cravrox, ii, 139. his zeal for Popery, ibid. 
id- CLEMENT, Prince, choſen Co- in the Houſe of Lords and 
_  adjator to Cologne, ü. 489 Cabinet Council, 487, 488. 
4 503z: 50). is diſgraced, 489, 490, 497. 
Is Cuanoy; Kaglith, agreat heat bi; 9 % 
£4 againſt them, ii. 89. their Kk 3 Coc x- 


D NA D K x! 


Cocurax, i Th 208, 309, 314, 
$29... 
Conor, 2 great engineer, iii. 
211, 447+ Iv. 3. 
Coix, its ill ſtate, iii. 103. 
. Conſultations to prevent 
clipping, 202. Lord So- 
mers's expedient, 203. the 
Coin xectiſied, 221. coſt the 
nation two millions, 241. 
CoLcntsTER, Lord, ii. 5632. 
CoLEeman, his character; i. 
85 Intrigues, 557 556. 
Conference with Dr. Burnet 
and others, 558. 1 
by Oates, ii. 37.  his-let- 
ters confirm the Popiſh Plot, 
238, 43. his trial, 52. and 
execution, 53. 
 CoLuepcs, his trial a 
demnation, ii 148, 149. 
Corocnk, Hector of, puts his 
country into op; hands: of 
the. French; i. 449, 48 2. 
- bis death character, il. 
486, tie ſtate of Cologne 
- at his death, jbid. 487. his 
: 1 ſucceſſors conduct, i ui. 170, 
oo. iv. 387. | 
Cour, Sir William, iii. 131. 
Corvit., i. 219. 
Sh e of council wry 


#443 & &x 


v5 403, 404. . 
55 MPREHENSION cob on at 
the reſtoration without ſuc- 

ceſs, iv. 255. attempted in 
; vain at the revolution, iii. 

41, 42, 43, 44: happy it 

did not ſucceed, 45, 4. 
centres Dr. ma 

. Londo 

I 


1. 5 oe attends 


280 ; Charles in his laſt fick- 


neſs, Fro 281. is againſſ re- 
| plex the teſt," $57: re- 
ſes tp ſuſpend; Dr 


8 nn 371, 


** het . * þ in A 


Ade Biſhop 


Sharp, 
"$70; brought before the ec- 


ſuſpended by them, 373. 
meets at the Lord Shrew(- 
bury's, 421. for the Prince 

of Orange, 497. conveys 
the Princeſs of Denmark to 

Northampton, 534. gives 
in a liſt of Tories for the 

. | Heutenancy of London, iii, 
55, 395 · his death, iv. 406. 
ON, fü. 97. 

Conpk, Prince 10 makes the 
. Spaniards court Cromyel, 

i. 99. his character of the 

French King and Miniſtry, 
2 466. admires the 
Prince of Orange, 529, ii. 
7. his character, 229. 

8 of the Allies, a noted 
pamphlet, iv. 338. 

Coxizks, ii. 34. 37. 

Consrixxronxs met at Weſt's 
cham bers, ii. 197. rendeꝛz- 

vous on Tarnham-Green, 

i. 230. ſome eſcape, the 

g reſt are ſeized, ibid 231. 

ConTr, Prince of, ii. 7. ii. 

270. - candidate for the 
cron of Poland, 271, 272. 
his deſcent there, 274. 

Con VENTION of eſtates turned 

» Into a Parliament, i. 122, 
230. iii 7. 

Convieciit fe alter the Com- 
mon- Prayer, i. 7, 259, 
260. give the $240 four 
-:iſubidien;c 276. reject the 
ſcheme for a comprehenſion, 


iii. 44. Ke ten 
years, * meet 
4 * 1700. oxides! 55 391. 


2 N ibid. diſ- 
between the - two 

dis: : 391, 392. the 

| Tower Houſe cenſure _ 


392, 395» 394. . 


lved by King 
oo 75 481. the two 


JOY — weir 2 N 
IC : 4 I, 


481, 482. the Miniſtry in- 
terpoſe in vain, 482. the 


Lower Houſe vote epiſco- 


INA UAER X. 


170000 1. faid to be giren 
for ſecret ſervice, 20, 202. 
ſent to the Tower, ibid. 


pacy of divine right, 482, © Cook tried for being in the 


483, 484. meet in 1704. 


iv. 57. and in Fes 103, 
104. farther diſputes be- 
tween the two Houſes, 143, 
144. the Queen's letter to 
them, 145. are prorogued, 


Plot of invaſion in 1696, iii. 
240, 241. condemned and 
baniſhed, 2414. 


Cortnuacen befieged, iii. 


337» 338. a plague there. 
W. 335 


145. inſiſt that they can't Cokxzukr, i. 354. his re. 


be prorogued, ſitting the 
Parliament, 184, 185, 186. 


— joins the Prince of 
range, ii. 532. 


the Prolocutor's contumacy CoRN1sH,. choſen Sheriff, bis 


and ſubmiſſion, ibid. pro- 
rogued, 261, meet in 1710, 
322. their licence excepted 
againſt; ibid. 323. a new 
licence, ibid. the repreſen- 
tation of the Lower Houle, 
324, 323. another of the 
Up ant 325, the o- 
pinion of the fads es as to 
their juriſdiction, 325, 326. 
the Upper Houſe cenſure 
Whiſton's doctrine, 326, 
327. Lower Houſe concur, 
$27. carried to the Queen, 
+ their. proceedings 

| in 1712, 367, 368. their 
ure on Whiſton not 
conifirined by the Queen, 
326, 369. da Biſhops con- 
demn the re baptizing Diſ- 
| 232 69, 370. the Low- 
EG not <oncur in 

bong ibid. 


Coor;*Sir William, i. 13. 
Coos the Regicide, i. 63. 


| 3 a Preſbyterian Minit, 


*. 189. 
Coor's opinion of treaſon in 
Lord Ruſſel's caſe, ii. 214. 
Cook ſent to the Tower, ü. 


359. 

Cook Sir Thoms Governor 
of the India Company, 
Us, 200. examined as to 


character, ii 115. executed > 
338. | 


Coxkurrion, how univerſal, 


nl, 


Cost, Eilhop, i. 367. 
Corrox, Sir John, i. 559. 
"Iv. 142. 

Covxxaxrzxs, their leaders 


characters, i. 37. diſputes 
among them, 83—88. 


Coventey, 'Sir William, the 
Duke of Vork's Secretary, 


i, 237. his character, 373. 


made Secretary of State, 
PR 522, $47- _ againſt a 
land army, ii. 15. an odd 
expreſſion of his, 16. ano- 
ther explained, 61. 
CovenTtar, Sir John, reflects 


on the King's amours, i. 377. 
has his noſe flit, 378. thoſe 
who did it baniſhed, 379. 


; Cour of Seſſion 1 in Scotland, 


1. 519. 


Cowen, Mr. made Lord 


Keeper, iv. 122. refuſes 
the uſual New. Vear's gifts, 
141. is made a Peer and 
Lord Chancellor, 40 re- 
ſigns the ſeals, 299. 


Crate, Dr. 1. 21. 
CRANBOURN executed for the 


Aſſaſſination Plot, iii. 2:39» 
240. 


Kk 4 | Crawz 


1 D EX. 


Caawrord, Earl, of, i. 185 8 Richard, his fon, 
his character, 140, 8 declared Protector, L 113. 
a 


oppoſes the reſciſſo refigns, 114. N 

163. N 5 2 epil- \ CupworTn, Dr p his charac- 
copacy, 204, 210. ter, i. 262, 263. 11. 90: 

at the head c Ick the Preſbyte- CuLlpBPER, Lord, ii 542, 
Tians, iii. 39. 


$72 
Carbir, bahn very great, | CunneRLAnD, Dr. * Ii. 


ſinks upon the ſhopof Peterborough, ii. 104 
dae the zun, „iv. CUNNINGHAM, lan 1334 
Ol. 


U. 101. 


G Eatl of, iv. 82. Cyrrs, on ern 
See TaR BET. eo o 198 wee 
CRouwzz, Oliver, argues ? | 
with the TONE: i: tt ood! 
-=_ pl 3232 
tland, diſſembles { 


N 82 with putting Dana, Nuntio to-King James, 
force upon the Parliament, ü. 412. 

$1, 62: in ſaſ; pence as to the Derzharrx, Preſident of the 

fo 's death, * marches ſeſſon i in Scotland, i. 518. 


; * . defeats 164. much truſted by 
— — at Dun 4 ibid, E- Xing William, iii. 32, made 
oa gb cap itulates, 74.75 Stair, 3 35+: 

. 0 e N e DALKIMPLE,, Sir John, his 
Aberdeen, 785 builds th 2 ſan, a Commiſſioner to ten- 
fas | in Scotland, 83. der the Crown to King Wil- 
puties ſent to kim from the lam and Queen Mary, iii. 
Zeneral aſſembly, 88. his 32. made conjunſt Secreta- 
maxims, 89. his arts in ry of State with Lord Me- 
. gaining parties, 92, 93, de- vil, 103, is dilmiſſed, 124, 
N oy making him Ki 216. iv. 166. See STAIR. 

be refuſes . Dai 2 General, i. 299. 
Ve his. ſeizes money ats the Rebels at Pent- 
from che paniatds, 98. en- land | Hill, 330. his croel- 


© quires into the, ſtate of the. " in the welt. of Scotland, 
 Proteſtztgs in France, 99 + 


eſpouſes the French in- Dane Earl of, e on 
- tereſt in oppoſitign, to the church party, i. 
Spain, 190, his deſigns i in 8 in the Houle a 
e Weſt-Indies, 2 ommons, 537. his al 
2 ; the ae courſe. with Monſ, Cour- 
_ "abro O54; me en- tin, 351 88. Us 4. 
rious Paſliges 5 hi . 1 to 4 the King off 
10%, 188. bis publick ſpitit, from the French intereſt, 
119, the whole WR 0 Propoſes the Lady Ma- 
in aue 'of bim, 113. his s marriage with 
* . e 11, ſup- 
ports 


4 


7 


the King to aſk an additio- 
nal revenue of 300000 J. 
ſor life, 39. is univerſalhy 
bated, ibid. 34, 55. his let- 
ters to Montague concern- 


ing a penſion to King 


8 from France, 57. 
ched, 59. the Lords 
not ane mit him, ibid. 

treats with the Country Par- 


| 9 for a new Parliament, 
2. 


quits the treaſury, 7 
prevails on the Kin 0 00 
away the Duke 
ibid. is proſecuted by the 
— — — ry 
the King's pardon, 


bill of attaindenagain ry 


78, 79, 8 ſend to the TO.) 


en 88. is bailed with the 
Fopiſh Lords, 262. joins 


for inviting over the Prince 


of Orange, 421. 495, 497» 
833, 571, 973, 574. made 
arquiſs of Camarthen, iii. 
F. Ste CAnMARTHR X. 
DANGERFIELD, his .meal-tub 
3 ü. 109, 1 ha convict 
Ke ury and wh 
IG ray ibid. ren 
Dexxzrex, a plague there, 
iv. 273. 
Dark; Earl of, iv. 299. 
Darien, the Scots ſettle there, 
. 4,298. purſue it at a vaſt 
expence, 300. driven away 


3 323, 324. 
Parliament A na- 


. voted in 
tional affair, 325, 326. 
. great»diforders On it, ibid. 
it is a great inducement to 
the union, iv. 0. 
Daxzmanrn, Lord, ſent to 
demoliſh Tangier, ii. 264, 
265. commands the fleet 
. again the Prince of O- 
mange. &4 x foroed into 

„ 


* 


Vork, 


1 N D AE X 
Lauderdale, 28. gets Dax TMOrn, 


— of Rag made 

cretary of State, iv. 2 

D'Avaux, ii. 452, _ — 
247, 372. 

Daurulx of France, com- 
mands in Flanders in 1694, 
i. 176, 323. for acceptit 
the = of Spain's: wi 

J: N — Pre- 
dender 0 gland, 
406. his ri. By Iv. 320. 

Davenin, his: ſon, iv. 364 
his death and character, 
ibid. See Buncunbr. ; 

Deuruinv, campaigns there, 
iii. 138, RSS iv. 269. 

Daws, Sir William, made 
Biſhop of Cheſter, iv. 208. 

Ds Guicue, Count, his in- 
trigues, i. 421. 

Ds.GaooT, i. 427. 

1 A * tried 

acqui 361. 
raiſes a regiment . for the 
Prince of Orange, FE 
847 made Karl” of 
rington, iii. 5. See Wan. 
RINGTON. 

Du va Var, rpc S/N 
ii. 128, 143. | 

Dexsicn, Earl of; 1. 2 

DENMARK, King of, 425, 
his death, ini. 318 

Denmark, King of; his ſor, 

his alliance againſt Sweden, | 
in. 318. makes peace by 
| King William's. mediation, 
336. his troops join tho con- 

1 at e Tray, 275, iv. 

oes to 7 

| defeated in Schonen, ibid. 
276. beſieges Stralſund and 

Wiſmar without ſucceſs, 
33. the Danes are beat by 
— Steinbock, 383. . 

Danmark, George Prince of, 
. 


*. 


1 ** . 


f. 225, 474, 497, 834. 4 
5 him of 


ſettlement | + on 
..to0000]. a year if he ſur- 
vive the Queen, iii. 470, 
4% he is made Lord High 
Admiral wich a Council 
| and * of all the 
ces... 432. iv. 11. be 


ends a fleet 1 Rs | the Medi- 


. terrancan, 17, 18. jealous 
of having tob little power, 


207. anſwers the com- 


| of the Admiralty, 
> 212. his death ner., 
246. 

3 


| 88 + rang 


of; ſent to Bath, ii. 476, | 


498. retires to Northamp- 
ton at the eee 534. 
73» 578, 5764. her revenue 
"ad i 
125. ereates a. miſunder- 
ſtanding with King and 
Queen, ibid. 126. made up 
at the death of Queen Mary, 
ibid. 205. her ſon's educa- 
tion, 290, 291. her beha- 
viour at his death, 341. ſhe 


ſucceeds to the Crow, 426. 


See Queen ANNE. * : 
Dr Ru xxrzx, ſurpriſes. our 


Regt at Solbay, i. 461. * 


DzsB0ROVGH, i. 96. 


D'EsTARES, Cardinal, ii. 3325 


n Mareſchal, - 

12 55 

Ds Venors, his diſgrace, i. 

422, 423. 

1 Earl of. (ee 
CavExbisn) is at Lord 
Shrewſbury 8, ii. 495. joins 
40604 inviting Gag 

nge, 1 . 7. 5 
. Steward of 3 
Fouſhold, iii. 6. is a Duke, 
241, 435. iv. 53. 208. is 
turned out, 299. moves for 
ee precedence for the 


Bi. 


DR W 


by Parliament, iii. 


DP 
rince of 


Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 348, 
+4350, 37. 

Wrri, John, bis cha- 
racter, i. 308, 309. Am- 
ſterdam weary of him, 310. 
worſts the Engliſh at ſea, 
321. his dees 445, 453. 


5 1 death, 454 
De "Wrets: 5 tor. 
© tured. i. 45. 


D1cxsox, i. 46. 

Dies, Sir Everard, his let- 
tert, i % ; 

3 courted by king 
ames, ii. 406. their de- 

tes and reſolutions, 40), 
408. diviſions among them, 
iii. 297. 343. 

Done, the Biſhops divid- 
ed about it, ili. 174, 175, 
45. 

Dopp, one of Sacheverel's 
Council, iv. 281. 

DopwzLL, broaches ſtrange 
.. notions; iv. 370. 

Dot nz, Archbiſhop of York, 
ii. 260, 71 . 

Dorszr, 1 of, his cha- 
. rater, i. 370, 424- made 
Lord Cham rlain, 6. 

5 wes Prior an education, 1 iv, 
30, 33 

Wh Lady, ' ü. 534. 

Dovonrr, Dr. ii. 573. 

Doworas, Earl of Angus, i. 


5 
r i. 47. 
Goworas, E an of, U, 


270-*,7 
Ainbaſſador to 
Holland, i. 278. 
Daun anzxlex, Lord, joins 
the Prince of re ii. 
4 
Ps aro: - invites King 
Charles II. to Scotland, i. 


82, We 336, 357. is im- 
* oned, 527. Dar- 


F 


Davbx, a character of his 
plays, i. 378. 


DvBLIN adtfaics for King 


William, iii. 71. 


Durrus, Lord, i. 206. 
Ducpatlk, his evidence in the 


popiſh- plot, i. 63, 68, 73, 
94.126, 130, 142, 148, 149. 
Du MonrT, engaged to aſſaſ- 
finate King William, iii. 
. OY 
Donikiirby, Earl of, ii. 49. 
DuxcomB, i. 372. iii. 164. 
Dunz, Earl of, heads the 
epiſcopal party in Scotland, 


/ raiſe rebellion, iii. 29. raiſes 
the Highlands, 35, 36. 

Touts the King's forces, 37. 
is killed in the action, ibid. 
DvuneexLiNG, Earl of, i. 36. 


Dunrxzis, Earl of, i. 31. 


K 298. 4 


Dunxikx, ſold to the French, 5 


+. 240. delivered to the 
- Engliſh to be demoliſhed, 
iv. 385, 386, 391. | 


noch's petition, i. 30. 


Durcn, the, worlted at ſea 


by the Duke of York, i. 
306. engage the | Engliſh 
© with advantage, 321. burn 
the ſhips at Chatham, 33, 

340. their Smyrna fleet at- 

tempted, 428. ſurpriſe the 
_ Engliſh in Solbay, 45 1. re- 
duced to great extremities, 

452, 455, 466, 468. are 
| hated by the Engliſh, iii. 


117, 224, 303. love King 
William, 117. 303. their 


good conduct in their quar- 
ters, 118. they own the 
Duke of Anjou King of 


3 


France, 465. 


Duke of Marlborough, iv. 
108. prohibit trade with 
iv. 8, 9, 
267, 268. diviſions amongſt 
them, 3. 296. conſent 
to the congreſs at U. 
trecht, 339. their firſt Bar- 
rier Treaty, 355, 359. 
condemned by Parliament, 
360, 362. reflected on in 
the Commons addreſs, ibid. 
their memorial thereupon, 
ibid. the Queen diſengages 
her ſelf from the alliances 


| with them, 375, 376. their 
- 11. 553. goes to Scotland to 


memorial printed, 380. their 
plan of peace, ibid. 309. 


they ſign the treaty at U- 


trecht, 386, 387, 389. their 
ſecond Barrier Treaty, 338, 
384, 385. 


Drexvxir, Ambaſſador to 


England, i. 453, 454. his 
character, 458, 471. ii. 335. 
ſent again with inſtructions 
to manage all ſorts of people 


a in England, 41 6, 41 8, 419, 
Dunmoor, diſcovers Balmeri- 112 


420, 421, 519. > 
Drszr, Codntels of, i. 3445 


345, 391, 404. 


Farr, Biſhop of Saliſbury, I. 
43.9. + © © is . 
Baan? General, iii. 235, 236. 
EarTHQUAKE, in England in 
„ T3967 EE 
EasT-Invia Company, their 
ſecret preſents, iii. 199. a 
new company erected, 288, 
289,304. the two companies 


join, 410. - 1 
"EcxxrEN, battle of, iv. 3, 
Spain, 356. demand affiſ- 4. | | 
_ . tance from England and ob- 

tain it, 384, 372. love the 


Rien U with - Lord 
Preſton, iii. 95, 96. 
5 ELHIN- 


EN DK, 


Ermnsrov, i. 9. See Bar- 
| : 2 2 his 

LY op of, ii. 

letters to St. NES Ut. 


9. 

Eriscor cy rejudices a- 
ä i EI e. aboliſhed 
nat. ü. 31, 87. 


3 (a Houle - 


© . of Canxocation to be of di- 
Vine tight, 483, 484. an act 
| ing it at the union, iv. 


2 Pet tolerated. 1 in Seot- | 


: > 
Eav IVA dane Scotland, iv. 
1567. how beſtowed, 177. 


| E688 2, Earl of, i 1. 44. 56, EE 5 


_ his character, 559, Am 
3 2 in Dona „ibid. 


. 
Treeland, 561, 562. ii. 45. 
1 832 de treaſury, 


7% B 7 es limitations on 
* af Vork, 81. is 
— the excluſion, 82. 


| ndnd the Biſhops right of | 
: 8 100, 107. quits 


| „ 119. for the 
_ qxcluſion,. 118, 123, 133, 
145, 153, 191, 192, 195, 
- | 210, ſent to the er, 211. 
his death there, 212. the 
ſaſpicions about it, 234. 
2 Counteſs of, 1. 21 ü. 


3 Cardinal, iv. 5. 
Evans, or Evans, i, 635 64. 
Events, rn ü. 138. 
UGENE, Prin 
Fife, iii. 380, 1 beats the 
Torks near. 
commands in 
FEY, his conduct ſucce 


ER 


* 2 


n bid. 45 3, beats the 
renc ym 454, 455. 


bis 24 Ereſident of the Coun- 
cal of . 1 6.1 Ine 


of Savoy, his 
rade, 4 i 


. 4*3 | Bakcoupnpos. "Earl oh, i. 


397. his attempt an_Cre- . 


the Nuke of Marlborough 


in Bavaria, 62. his ſhare in 
the battle of Blenheim, 63, 


'64, 67. beats the Duke of 


Vengome in Italy, iii. 149, 


his march to relieve Turin, 
161, 162. beats the French 
and raiſes the ſi 162, 
163. his ſhare i 9 vido- 
ry at Oudenarde, 233. takes 

Liſle, 234, 239, 240, 248. 
his ſhare in the battle of 


peace of 
a and 331, comes to Eng- 

„ 350. dis character, 
ibid. 354. commands in 
Flangers, 367, 373. takes 
| dey, tat „379. beheges Lan- 
drecy, but forced to raiſe 
the ſiege by a loſs at Denain, 


37 | - 
Brun, CS en his 


opiniqn as to proſecuting 
F. Sacheverell, iv. 278. 
is 2 e at * trial, 
281. A 


& 8 * 
1 „ 4 
* F 
F * 
" I A 
1 


F AGEL, Penkoner, his cha- 


© MICs i. 458. 1 368 bis 
to Steward, 44 . 
7 friendſhip with 
iii. 32. 


ass, General, iv. 112. 
Fenz, Sit Thomas, i. 38. 


0% 16880 

KEuteg Dr. i. 116. 
AIREQUL, - Biſhop. of Glaſ⸗ 
gow, 1: 135,195. 


115523. 


\ Faivovry, Earl of, i, 307. 
Farmer, refuſed to be choſen 


Prefideat of Magdalen- or 


legs, 1 %, 4% "08 


Mons, 269, 271. ſecures the 
the empire in 1711, 


en 
1 


c 238. taken, 241. "his 


Fario, ii. 388. 
Fauk of the Sorbonne, ii. 229. 
FELL, Biſhop of Oxford, 11. 


274, 396, 307” 


FENWICK, the Jeſuit tied, | 


"ti, 62, 72, 93. 
Fenwick, 85 ohn, his ac- 
count of an aſſaſſination de- 


ſigned in 1695, iii. Wt 
1 50 a plot A 8 


"tended diſcoveries, . id 
250, 251,252. 
| Goodman do go ond ſea, 
ibid. is attaimted by bill, 
l 233, 261. practices as to 
His diſcoveries, ibid. 262, 
. 263, 264. his execution. 
265, 266, 
Penvrnany, King of Bohe- 
n 
jetty at Weſt's cham- 
i. 198, 199, 243. 
- bals in u 


Duke of Monmouth, 21 


313. 325 9 71 in a plot 
r ing William, iii. 
49, 86. and againſt DI 


e, iv. R 

Frvekvu u, of ki ii. 282. 
commands againſt Mon- 
mouth, 328. ſent with a 
 meſlage from him to the 
Prince of Orange, 545. 

846. 

FeoitLave, Duke de, be- 
ben Tutin, iv. 161, 162, 
4 I N 

Waun narchal ſcheme, 
n. 236. iv. 279. 


I tj. 417 made a Peer, 
Fine of London, * - heb 


326. 
9 Thomas iii. 292, 


bam Ae the aſlaſlina- 
don. Plot. 8 


ails on 


1 | N Ef E X. 
Fixron, Chancellor of Ire- 


land, ii, 2795 

Pirs nas, il 138, 140. 
his trial, 144, 145, 148. 

FLanDERs, ſe NzTHsR- 

- LANDS, © 
LEETWOOD 

Fk ER us, 122855 of, ſaves 
England, ili. 7. 

Fr ET CHER, Attorney General, 
1. 144, 

Fuevcuen, 4 Andrew, n. 311, 
62; 297; 

Ponce, great Duke of, 
downs King William, iii. 
179, 446. ir. 78. 
olEY, Mr. oppoſes the 
Court, tii. 151. "choſen 
Speaker, 199. choſen a ſe- 
r 221, fora Land- 
Bank, 23 


9 Biſhop or Edinburgh, 


r making Crom- 
well King. i. 94. 

Fo vor, 1. 233. 2 

Foungix, Cardinal, i. 22 5. 

Fovurin, Admiral, ſent to 
Scotland, iv. 225, 226, 
228. | 

Fown.n, Dr. ii. 90. made 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, iii. 


10 
Aden Bimo of Glou- 
eeſter, depri in. 8, 


10 

Wan father, refuſed . 
degrees at Cambridge, It. 
400, 401. bo 

Faazren, fent from St. Ger- 
mains to Scotland, iv. 23. 
his diſcovery to the Duke 
of Queenſbury, ibid. 24, 25, 


r 
FREDERICK, Fhector Palatine, 
- marries = James T's 
daughter, i. choſen 
Eing of Bchemis, ibid. is 
defeated 


I NA Da EA X. 


. Grſegtedand ſiesto Holland, 
f | 


 Faepemck II. declares for 


Shen 


_ ,claims war a 


* the Helvetian confeſlion, i. 
TE... 7 | | 


| Freeman, Mr. a leading to- 


. 200m; 06 rs 64377 
Fxkxcu, the, their King's 

pretenſions to Flanders, 
[ds 350, his ſucceſs in Hol- 
land, 449, —— 452. loves 
A flattery, 464, 465. : takes 

Maeſtricktand Valenciennes, 
495. ii. 5. and Bouchain, 


declines a battle, ibid. 


is angry at the Prince of O- 
+, range's marriage, 1 f. takes 
t and Ipres, 17. 

ſeizes on Luxemburgh, 227. 
4 his; diſputes with the Pope, 
267, 488. warns King 
James of the Prince of O- 
© Tange's deſigns, 498. offers 
him troops, 409. and threa- 
tens the States in caſe of an 
invaſion, 501. prohibits 
Dutch manufactures, 502. 
dis manifeſto of war gin 
the Emperor, 503, 504. 
Sog. an Conia the Pope, 
306, 50% England pro- 
16. the joy in France upon 
report King William was 
killed at the Boyne, 68, 69. 
the French gain the battle of 
Flerus, 71, beat the confe- 
derates at ſea, 73. alarm the 

Engliſh coaſt, 74. gain the. 

battle of Steenkirk and Na- 


mur, 133, 134, 138. gain 
the battle of „ a 185. 
take Charleroi, 136. take 


ſome of the Englih and 


Dutch Smyrna fleet, 


Dutch v1 159, 
2:6. er the Dukaad Ko. - 


jou to Spain, 169, 180. 


dauey try to get a peace, 156, 


348. 349, 


157, 182. break their Car- 


tel, but forced to obſerve it, 
208, 211, 226, 227, 228, 


229, 230, 231. new ü at- 


tempts by them f or a Peace, 
240, 247, 268, 274. 275, 
276, 277. 
à treaty at Ryſwick, ibid. 
278. they treat for a parti- 
tion of th 


they conclude 


e Spaniſh monar. 
chy, 309, 310, 321, 322, 
323. break their treaty upon 
the King of Spain's death, 

, 350- corrupt a 
party in_ Parliament, 357, 
, negotiate, with the 


358 
Ses 360, 361, 374. own 
the Pretender King of Eng- 
land, 406, 407. join the 
Elector of Bavaria, iv. 2, 4. 
beat the Germans and take 
Augſburg and 
diſcover the Duke of Savoy's 
_ defigns, 14. ſeize on bi 
troo 
are beat at Blenheim, 62, 
64. their credit low, 103, 
181, 230. their preparation 
in 1706. 151, 152. forced 
to raiſe the ſiege of Barcelo- 
na, ibid. beat at Ramellies, 
156. loſe many towns, 157, 
160. evacuate Italy, 181. 
dn for peace, 
ſucceſs at Stolhoffen, 190. 
fink many capital ſhips at 
Toulon, 195 
in Scotland unſucceſsful, 
224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 


and Landau, 6. 


1s 
in their ſervice, ibid. 


peace, 189. 
their deſcent 


229. ſurprize . Ghent and 
Bruges, 232. beat at Oude- 


" narde, 233. and at Let- 


finghen, 236, 237- loſe 


Lifle, 240, 241. negotiate 


for peace, 262. 263. their 


King will not ratify. the pre- 
liminaries a 
267. further negotiations, 


On, 206, 


293» 


their 


z.ͤͤ . ie 


293,294. „296. ſend Mi- 
niſters to Gertruydemberg, 


ibid. <q nothing eonclud- 


ed, ibid. 298; 303. their 
preliminaries in 1711, 336. 
their propoſals at Utrecht, 
363. they beat the Earl of 
Albemarle at Denain, 379, 


380. take Marchiennes and 


Queſnoy and Doway, ibid. 


their Princes of the blood 


"renounce all right to the 
Crown of Spain, and King 


Philip to the Crown of 


France, 381, 383. they de- 


liver up Dunkirk to be de- 


moliſhed, 378, 385. their 
treaty with England and the 
States, 389, 390. their trea- 
ty of commerce with Eng- 
land, 391, 302, 393. they 
ſend the Pretender away to 
Lorrain, 3 9:.m· 

FriEND, in the plot of inva- 
ſion, iii. 237. abſolved at 
Tyburn, 239. 


FrosT, ſent by Saville with BY 


forgery to Scotland, i. 37. 
FrosT, a hard one, iv. 241. 


Fours TEMBURG;, > Prince of, 


Dean of Cologne, ſeized, 


i. 495. made Cardinal, 


487. pretends to be Coad- 
jutor of Cologne, 487, 488, 
489. the French King eſ- 
pouſes him, 503, 504+ 


1 . 


Gacr, informs Cromwell 
about the Weſt Indies, 1. 
102. | 


GaLLas, Count, the Empe- Gin«Le, General, iii. go, 


ror's Ambaſſador, iv. 337. 
GaLway, Earl of, (ſee Rov- 


vic) ſent to Savoy, iii. 


"EM 244. General in Por- 


{200500 8705 55 
GEoRce, Prince. See Dex- 
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tugal, iv. 70. loſes his arm 
at Badajos, 119. takes Al- 


cantara, 148. marches into 


Spain, ibid. takes Ciudad- 


- Roderigo, 153. loſes the 
ao, Almanza, 191, 
195, 196. returns to Portu- 


* 


gal, 209, 214. Bis conduct 
—— by the Houſe of 


Lords, 307, 308, 309, 310, 
311, 312. . 


Garrard, Sir Samuel, iv. 


ee e 
GaRrROWAY, i. 491. 


Gaupkx, Biſhop, author of | 


Eikon Baſilike, i. 69. 


GaurrigR, Abbot, iv. 337. 
Gauxr, Mrs. her execution, 


it. 335. 336. | 
GER, ii. 368. f 
Genoa, bombarded, ji. 264. 

their ſabmiſſion to France 


MARK __. 
GzrMANnY. Campaigns there, 
iii. 37, 136, 153, 177, 209, 
212, 445, 452. Iv. 2, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 105, 
157, 192, 199, 238, 269, 
305, 330. 5 


 GerTRUYDEMBRERG,conferen-/ 


ces there, iv. 296, 297,373 


G1BRaLTAR, taken by Sir 
George Rook; iv. 69, 70. 


beſieged by the French, 
74. the ſiege raiſed by Leak 


ba 4 
Gisson, Colonel, Deputy- 


bo 
» 
* 
» 
x 


. Governor of Exeter, ii. 


a i. 160. is Preſident 
of the ſeſſion, 172 


101. takes Athlone, 108. 
gains the battle of Aghrem, 
and reduces Ireland, 109, 
110, 111. made Earl of 

Athlone, 


ance, 
4 vt) 


r 


IE NA D EN X. 


Aahlone, 112. Gs; * 
ons. 
Gmb, ii. enen 
Grascow, Dean of. ſent to 
Ki ng William from the epiſ- 


opal pare in Scotland, ii. 


omen. Earl ok. i. 79, 
82, 126, 143. made Chan- 
dellor of Scotland, 151, 


5h 217. Na 


Guzxcos, —_— there, 
iii. 121. enquired into by 


2 
Fr. = -of, put 


in a method of education, 


iii. 290, 291. his death and 


character, 8 341. | 

GLyn for 1 Lin Cromwell 
_ King, i. 

Govppen, 1. 6 65, 66, 67. 
-GopryneY, ir Edmondbu- 
, his character, = 40. is 
. murdered and his body 
Found, 41, 42, . his mur- 
— 


þ / » — ne e 


Fi. "= ir William, ci. g 


. Bp Mr. in the trea- 


ſury, ii. 19. his charactor, 
3 _— 
te, 263. 

in the ſcheme laid at oo 


To of 'Portſmouth's, 


1 one of the Queen's 
ouſhold, 299. ſent by 


| King James: to the Prince: of 


Orange, 537. again in the 


Treaſury, ii. g. made Lord 
| Treaſurer | 'by Queen _ 
431. iv. , 84. 85, 
| — thents e 122, 
| wv 2. raiſes the publick 


credit, 138, 139. his zeal 
for the union; 181. prevails 
to have Mr. Harley diſmiſ- 
ed, 219, _ is himſelf 


turned out, 298. and at · 
tacked by the new Miniſtry, 
319, 320, 0. 329. his 
death. 384. 

Goopnnoven, ii. 198, 201, 
202, 243. 338. 


AN, evidenve as to the 
plot of invaſion, wii. 240. 


„ 
Gbobwrw, John, a fifch-mo- 
2 Parliament, 215. 216, 


223. 
nn Duke : of, this ; 


narchy man, i 92, 227. 
Goopw mx, Thomas, an expreſ- 
ſion of his in prayer, i. 114. 
Gon box, 4. 2g; 32, 33. 
Gorpon, Duke of, Governour 
of Edinb Caſtle, Jt, 
552, maintains it for King 
James, 111. 29.” 
GovLD, Judge, iv. 37. 


Sovan executed, i. obs a 
ON his trial, ii. 63, 95, | 


3 Lucon Mr: 1 | 


made a Peer, 480 


Gowns e's „ - 19 
all. 


cumſtance omit 
aheihiſtorians, i. 23, 24. 
Gnarrox, Duke of, joins the 
Prince of Orange, ii. 533. 
Killed at the ſiage 'of Cork, 
iii. 83. 2 
Granam, ii. 1 50. iii. 95, 


8 undertakes to oy 
King William, iii. 131. 
executed, and confeſſes by 
132. 

GRANVIIL-, Mr. 
made a Peer, 480. 

Gar, ii. 65. 66. 


GREENVILL made Earl of 


Bath, ii. 135. See Barn. 
Gaga, his ee 
* 2 iv. 218. 


— c 


N11. 430. 
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condemned and executed, 


219, 220, 221. 


Guzy, Lord, his trick in paſ- 


- fing the Habeas Corpus act, 
ü. 12t. meets Monmouth 
at Shepherd's, 191. eſcapes 
out of the Tower, 207. 
meets Mormouth in Fol- 
land, 310, 311. his ill con- 
duct, 326. is pardoned, 332. 


GAE von, Admiral, com- 


mands a ſquadron in the 

Weſt - Indies, iv. 19. at- 
tempts Placentia unſucceſs- 
folly i 13. OT 
GrmsfoNne, Ge Harbottle, 


| preſſes the treaty in the iſle 


of Wight; 1. 60. charges 
Cromwell with force on the 
Parliament, 61, 118. is 
choſen Speaker, 22 1. made 
Maſter of the Rolls, ibid. 


337. his character, 535, 


36. his wife's, 537. his 
th, ii. 269, 270, 
GroTius, i. 444. 
Grove," Dr. made Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, iii. 104. | 
GUELDERMALSEN, iii. 481. 
GuiLyoRD, Lord, iii, 376. 


Guisg, Houſe of, try to em- 


broil England, i. 68. 
Gulscanxd, his attempt on 
Mr. Harley, iv. 318. 
wounded in Council, ibid. 
dies of his wounds, ibid. 


Gonne, Biſhop, a ma- 


nager at the Savoy confe- 

rence, 1. 253. ii. 51, 260, 

261. N | 
Gux-Powpzr Pror, i. 13. 
Gusravus, Adolphus, i. 448. 
GuTirYy's remonſtrance to 


King Charles I. i. 1 35, 136. 


his {ſpeech and execution, 


„„ N 
Gurhar, an incendiary, i. 


326, 332. 
Gwixn, Mrs. ii. 284. 
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| H 
HaBtas Corus aft carried 


by a trick, ii. 121. the Mi- 


niſtry indemnified for break - 
ing it in time of danger, iii. 
F 


Hacksrox, his execution, ii. 


157. | * 5 
HavpinTovh, Earl of, a pro- 
moter of the union, iv. 


170. . 

Haug, i. 29, 31. a congreſs 
of Princes _ iii. 98, 

negotiations there for peace, 

| 1282 263, 266, 5 

HALE s a banker, his trial, i. 
272. 3 3 

HaLz, Sir Matthew, moves 
for limitations on reftoring 
the King, i. 122. for a 
comprehenſion, 363. his 
opinion as to treaſon in Lord 
Ruſſel's caſe, 214. 


Hate, Sir Edward, his trial 


on the teſt act, ii. 362. fol- 
lows King James beyond 
ſes, 347. | 
HaLEwYN, i. 65, 440, his 
character, 459, 471, 526. 
Halt, Dr. made Biſhop of 
Oxford, ii. 461, 462. 
Hart, Dr. made Biſhop of 
Briſtol, iii. 104. : 
HALLITAx, Marquis of, his 
character, i. 375. oppoles 
the teſt, 540. diſmiſſed from 
council, 563. ii. 2, 3, 45» 


48. is again in council, 79. 


againſt the excluſion, but 
for limitations, 81, 190, 
110, 117, 118. Commons 
addreſs againſt him, 120. 
his expedient, 123. 13 for 


his faying about addreſſes, 
LE _ 


Lord Stafford, 132, 137. 


| 
| 
| 


N 
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143, 152, 169. oppoſes his ſecret powere, 48. in 
Lord Rocheſter, 183. his favour with Charles II. i. 
ſervices forgot, Is, 224 SHR AER 
brings Monmouth into fa» Hamiiron, Duke of, his cha. 
vor, 239. his jeſt on Ro: radcter, i. 141, 163. againſt 
cheſter, 263, 276. his jeſt reſtoring epiſcopacy, 182, 
on a Siam miſſonary, 277, 183, 215. Preſident of the 
278. complains of raſures Convention, 535, 344, 401, 
in the Treafury books, 280. _ 416, 417, 418, 472, 30), 
moves in council to examine 510, 518, 527, 566. com- 
who have taken the teſt, plains of the Highlanders 
340, 341, diſmiſſed, 344. quartered in the Weſt, ii. 2), 
argues for the teſt, 387. 56, 101, 159. for the ſucceſi- 
meets at Lord Shrewſbury's, on in the Duke of Vork, 160, 
421, 494. ſent by King 377. with others of the 
James to the res O- Scotch nobility addreſſes the 
range, 537, 547, 550, 572, Prince of Orange, 553. is 
7 — 2 —.— ſeal Iv. preſident of — — 
5: is attacked in the Houſe in 1689, iii. 28, 31. is 
of Lords, and quits the Commiſſioner - of Parlia- 
Court, 46. heads the op- ment, 32, 33, 36. refuſes it 
Poſition, 144. his + 5 Þþ in 1690, 84. is Commiſſio- 
„ CG nner in 693. 1.166. his death 
Harrirzx, Lord, (ſee Mox- and character, 206, 207. 
rack) W.. 353. is im- HamiLToON, Duke of, his ſon, 
_ peached by the Commons, iii. 443. iv. 50, 83, 169, 
{+ 362,1308, 370, 379. his an- 170. | oppoſes the Duke 
_1wer,. 380. acquitted by the of Queenſbury, 15 1. made 
Lords, 388, 43 5. his project Duke of Brandon, 345. re- 
for a a publick libray, . fuſed to be admitted by 
iv. 42, 142, 143. argues; the Houſe of Lords, 346. 
for the Union, 176, 213, appointed Ambaſſador to 
. France, 381, 382. killed 
HaLLOwAx's conſpiracy, ii. by Lord Mohun in a duel, 
1098. and execution, 243. Bile > 6 5 
HALLowax, Judge, ii. 466. AMILTON, Dutcheſs of, 1. 
HaLTon, Lord, i. 418. ii. 18, 388, 412, 525. iv. 169. 
21. charged with perjury, HamiLToN leach the rebels at 
161. 5 , Bothwell-Bridge, ii. 103. 
Hampurcn, ſedition there HAMILTON, General, ſent to 
quelled, iv. 203. - . treat with T'yrconnel, ii. 
HAMDEN, his character, ii. 194 557. King William's hu- 
196. ſent to the Tower, manity to him at the Boyne, 
210. his trial, 242, 245, . 
309, 333. adviſes a clauſe HaMiL To, Biſhop of Gallo- 
in King: William's ſpeech, way, i. 185, 186. 
\ A :  HamiLTox, made Biſhop of 
_ HawiiTox, Duke of, i, 39, Dunkeld, ii. 378. 
nn Te > 1; MAMMOND; 


F 


1 Hammond, Henry, his cha- council for Sacheverel, 28 1. 
i - "racer J, 248. made Attorney General, 9 
Hanne, Sir Thomas, iv. 299. and Lord Keeper, 390. i 
209. Hardy, Captain, ili. 400. | by 
t Haxover, Duke of, ii. 485: Hare, Dr. iy. 365. 
, quits the French intereſt, iii. HarLar, Preſident of the ; 
e 114, made an Electer, 115, Parliament of Paris, ii. 228. | 
, 318. u 276. b 
, HAxovk R, [Dutcheſs of.) E- I; Mr. oppoſes on 
Is lectreſs of, propoſed: to be Court, iii. 150, 235. 


| named 1 in the ſucceſſion, iii. 


choſen Speaker, 354. 24 


„ 21. is named, 341, 374, 375, 403. is choſen again. 
A 375, 376. a further ſecuri- 463. iv. 58. is made Se- 
), of their ſucceſſion, 472. ceretary of State, 58, 179. 
ie ſigns to invite her over, ſets up independent of Lord 
ie iv. 95. debated” in Parlia- Godolphin, 206, 207, 209, 
i5 ment, 127, 128. a Regency 210, 212, 215, 217. lays 
N in caſe, of abſence, 129, down his employment, 219. 
is 132, 133 her ſucceſſion his ſpies ill choſen, 22 
a. NE 358, 35% $00; contrives a change of Mi- 
it 361, 383, 384. niſtry, 290, 291, 298, 299. 
0 Hanover, Elector of, her ſon, promotes enquiries into a. 
th has the Garter ſent him, iii. buſes, 312, 313. is tabbed 
376. ſurpriſes the Dukes of by Guiſcard, 318, 319. is | 
n, Molfenbuttle and Saxe Go- made Earl of Oxford and 4 
9, _ tha, 444, 445. + commands Mortimer, 322. See vo | 
ke the army on the Rhine, iv. For. | 
de 209, 238, 257, 269. his Haro, i. 118. iti, 458. | 
e. Miniſter's memorial againſt HARRIN TOR, i. 92. for chuſ- 
by the treaty with France, 339, ing Parliaments by ballot, 1 
6, 0. 115 : 
05 Hanover, Electoral Prince 1 fent by King James ; 
ed of, marries the Princeſs of to aflift in the aſlafination, 1 
el,  Anſpach, iv. 197. has pre- iii. 228. 
cedence in the Houſe of HARRISON, the Regicide, ex · N 
i. Lords 5 Act of Parliament, ecuted, 1. 226, 227. ; 
9. 347. 348. Haavzv, his anſwer to the | 
af Hax ORD, sir Charles, hs King, i. 539+ 
. character, i. 544+ Hascanp, Dr. ii. 268. j 
to Hax BoRD, Mr. iii. 136. HavERSHAM, Lord, his ſay⸗ ; 
ii. Hax court, Mareſchal de, iv. ing ata Conference, iii. 385. 
hu- 2868. it raiſes great conteſts, 386, | 
ne, Haxcover, ii. 65. his trial, 395. iv. 127, 213. | 
93, 98. HawkiNs, ii. 148. ; 
lo- ARCOURT, Sir Simon, 1ii. Har, 1. 30. | 
433. draws the Act of U- Hr pos, 8 r Charles, iii. 417. | 
.of Bien very artfully, iv. 176. Secretary of State, 432 | 
heres to Mr. arley, 208. Hurns1vs, Penſioner, iv. 268. | 
<D; | — down with bim, 220, 374. | 


L 2 | HEN 


1 M . K. 


ſtory of the Prince of Wales's 

death, ii. 478. | 
Henz x, Mr. bis tory of King 

Charles's death, ii. 286. 


| Henzy, Prince, believed to 


be poiſoned, 1. 13, 


| Hznsnenr, Sir Edward, Chief 


Juſtice, -ii. 362. goes the 
WMWeſtern Circuit, 367. made 
an eccleſiaſtical Commiſſi- 
oner, 370. a Judge in the 

ſeven Biſhops trial, 466. 
HerBerT, Admiral, againſt 

repealing the teſt, ii. 365. 

goes over to Holland, 491. 

1s Lieutenant General of the 

Dutch Fleet, 510, 511, 514, 

$17; $19) 527. add Karl 

of Torrington, iii. 7. See 

TORRINGTON. | 
HzERVALII, de, his account of 

the Duke of Savoy, iv. 13. 


Hervey, Mr. made a Baron, H 


Hesse, Landgrave of, ii. 485. 


Ii. 136, 152, 153, 318. 
A | 
Hes$e, a Prince of, iii. 268, 
337. iv. 7. Governor of 
Gibraltar, 70. his brave 
defence of it, 73, 74. goes 
with King Charles to Cata- 
lonia, 113. killed in at- 
tacking Fort Montjui, 116. 


| Hesse, a Prince of, defeated 


by Count Medavi, iv. 164. 
Hawns, ii. 185. 
HevyLiN, i. 68. 
Hicks, Dr... ii. 22. iv. 369. 


Hive, Chancellor, i. 82, 101, 
121 123, 126. See CLA- 


RENDON, 


Hin Cnvncy, the diſtincti- 
on between it and Low. 


Church when begun, iii. 
345, 346, 44. 
HiLL, ii 65, 66. 


HII, General, his expedition 
to Canada, iv. 333. 
HoapLey, Mr. his character 
and writings; iv. 279. 
HonsBes, i. 138. his Levia- 
than, 262 | 
HoLLaxp, Sir John, iv. 42. 
Ho1Lanp, diſorders there, i. 
16, 17. See Dureh. 
Hol LES, Lord, his advice how 
to ſave Lord Strafford, i. 43. 
and end the Civil War, 52, 
54. 60. his character, 134. 


and conduct in France, 291. 


oppoſes the teſt; 540. ii. 2, 
48. againſt the Biſhops 
votes in treaſon, 88. 
Horus attacks the Dutch 
Smyrna Fleet, i. 428. 
Hol urs correſponds with Ar- 
gile, ii. 253. 
HoLsTein, Duke of, iii. 318, 
337» 338, 339, 455 
our, Sir John, made Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
Hi. 6, 336. his behaviour 
in the affair of Aileſbury, 


iv. 37, 97, 186. bis death 


and character,. 285. 
Honz's trial, ii. 175, 176. 
Hoxxs's execution, 11. 220. 


Hor ER, Dr. ii. 368. iii. 397. 


is made a Biſhop and op- 
poſes the Uion, iv. 175. 
Horz, Sir Thomas, i. 30. 
Hor x ECK, Dr. iii. 438. 


Ho von, Dr. choſe Preſident 
of Magdalen College, ii. 


403. turned out by the Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 404. 
is made Biſhop of Oxford, 
11. 104. t 

Howazp of Eſerick, Lord, 
i. 38. | 
Howaxzp, Lord, i 525, 526. 
li. 43, 146. brings Mon- 
mouth and Sidney acquaint- 
ed, 1 94, 199, 20 3, 203, $53 
FLY his 


his confeſſion and examina- 
tion, ibid. 211. evidence a- 
gainſt Lord Ruſſel, 213, 214, 

215. againſt Sidney, 236, 


I 


"N= Dc nx 


237, 238. and Hamden, 


242+ EF. 
HowAaRD,” Cardinal, ii. 352. 
Howe, lohn, Mr. iii. 464, 


465, 470, 476, 


OWEL, i. 323. 
Husar confeſſes ſetting fire 
to London, 1. 322. 
HuppLEsToN gives King 
Charles II. the Sacrament, 

ii. 282. | 
Hume, Sir Patrick, corre- 

{ponds with Argile, ii. 309. 
HuMEREs, ii. 226. 28 
Huncary, wars there with 


France, 7. the Kirk diſ- 
guſted at his fickleneſs in 
Religion, 9, his miſconduR, 
10. ſets up Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland, 11. afraid of the 


. Jeſuits. 14. will. not ac- 


knowledge the Elector Pa- 


latine King of Bohemia, 16. 
parts with the Dutch cau- 


_ tionary towns, 10. dimi- 


niſhes the 
Crown, ibid. his death and 


power of the 
character, 21, 22. 


James II. King, (ſee Yorx,) 


the Turks, iti. 113, 136, 


181, 214, 215, 245, 281. 
a peace, 282. the Hunga- 
rians revolt, 400. iv. 5, 76. 
an accommodation treated 


commodated, 334. 


 HonTinoTon, Earl of, ii. 


376. his bravery, 449. 
HunTiey, Marquis of, kills 


the Earl of Murray, i. 24, 
aß, 50. | | 


HuTcnixs0N, i. 387, 394. 


refuſes Leightoun's terms for 
a a comprehenſion, 405, 407, 
412, 414, 4135. Ws. 
HuTTow, p.. phyſician to 
King William, gives two re- 
markable inſtances of his e- 
8 temper, iii. 81, 
2 ” 


ng cs rn 
4 - 


Hur taken by King William, 


ui, 176, 


* 


Jauss I. King, his minorky, 


i. 6. inclines ſecretly to 


z 


begins his Reign with great 


advantage, ii. 294, 295. bis 
education, 295. learned war 


underTurenne, 296. is pro- 
claimed with great ſhouts, 
297. addreſſes from Oxford 


and London, 298. cuſtoms 


and exciſe levied without 


law, 299, 300. goes openly 


to Maſs, 301. his courſe of 
life, 302. ſummons a Par- 


lament, 304. his Corona- 
nation, 308. his ſucceſs a- 
gainſt Monmouth and Ar- 
gile, 333. cruelties bf ſol- 


diers and of Jefferies in the 


Weſt, 334. the Nation turn- 
ed by them, 339. diſputes 
about the teft, ibid. the 
King's Declaration againſt 


- the Tet AQ, 342. the Com- 


LEY 


. bers clo 
graced for their voting, 359. 


mons addreſs for obſerving 


the Act, 358. ſome Mem- 
Fart others diſ- 


the Judges conſulted as to 
the King's diſpenſing power, 


362. the teſt neglected. . 


an Eccleſiaſtical Com 


on, 370. he ſends the Earl 
of K. 


ment in Scotland, 375. the 


urray to hold a Parlia- 


parliament will not take off 


the teſt there, 377. and is 


LI 3 diſſolved, 


| 
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| 
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402. 


I. NAI DUE X. 
diſſolved, 378. the King 
makes Mrs. Sidley Counteſs 
of Dorcheſter, 379, 380, 
381, 382, 383. attempts to 
- bring Papiſts into the two 
- Univerſities, 399, 400, 401, 


the Preſident and Fel- 


lows of Magdalen College 


turned out, 404, 405. the 
King courts the Diſſenters, 
405, 407. his army en- 


camps on Hounſlow- Heath. 


408. ſends an Ambaſlador 


to Rome, 409, 410. and 


Albeville Envoy to Holland, 
415, 416. 


the King's de- 


ſigns diſcloſed by the Jeſuits 


at Liege, 420. by his Pro- 


. clamation in Scotland he 
claims abſolute power, 422, 
423. his Declaration for 
Toleration in England, 424. 
Addreſſes of the Diſſenters, 


425. th 
ſolved, 427. 


the Parliament diſ- 
the Pope's 


Nuncio received, ibid. the 


» 


King's - Progreſs, + 428: 


changes the Magiſtrates over 
England, 429. queſtians put 


about Elections, 431. his 
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letter to the Princeſs of O- 
range about Religion, 433. 
434.436. her anſwer, 436, 
437, 438,439. Steward in 
tavour, 448. F. Petre a 
Privy Counſellor, 451. the 


King demands his regiments 


in the States ſervice, 453. 
a new Declaration for Tole- 
ration, 455. the Clergy re- 


fuſe to read it, 458. the 


Biſhops petition againſt it, 
460, 461. are ſent to the 
Tower, 462. are tried in 
Weſtwinſter-Hall, 464, 465. 


great joy at their acquittal, 


460. the Ciergy cited, 467. 


the Queen gives out ſhe is 


with child, 472. an ac- 


*＋ 


duct in Ireland, 64, 65, 


i; er 523. 
birth of che pr. Pr. of Wales, 


count of the birth of thet 
child, 477, 478, 479, 480, 
481. 
the Court alarmed, 498. 


a fleet ſet out, 482. 


Lord Dartmouth commands 


the fleet, ibid. Iriſh recruits 


refuſed by the officers of 
the army, 499. the French 
troops refuſed,” goo. the 
Earl of Sunderland prevents 
the ſeizing ſuſpected perſons, 
| proofs of the 


524, 525, 526. the fleet 
is forced back into Portſ- 


mouth, 53 1. the King comes 


to Saliſpury, 532. many 


forſake him, 533. the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark does, 534. 
he returns to London, 530. 
ends for the Lords there, 
and by their advice ſends to 
treat with the Prince of O- 


range, 5 37. ſtrange coun- 


ſel of the Prieſts, 3 39. the 
King goes away in diſguiſe, 


Feverſham, 541. a 


ibid. taken and 2 to 
vices 


given as to his perſon, 544. 


brought to Whitehall, 545. 
ſent under a Dutch guard to 


Rocheſter, 548. bis Queen 


4 pets him to come to 


he flies thi- 


= 
ther, ibid. a party forming 


- 


for him in England, in. 18. 


his great ſeal found in the 


Thames, 22. his conduct 
at the French Court ruins 
his affairs, 23. goes to Ire- 


cabals in Scot- 


land, ibid. 


land in his favour, 24. forc- 


ed to raiſe the ſiege of Lon- 
donderry and Jnniſkillin, 
ibid. 25. ſome Whigs in 
his intereſt, 39, 40. his pon: 


* his 
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his behaviour at the Boyne, 
„leaves Ireland, 70, 71. 
ſlighted in France, 81. his 
partiſans in Scotland diſ- 
ed, 84. plots there in 
is favour diſcovered, 86, 
87. he. intends a deſcent 
on England, 127. in a plot 
againſt King William, 131. 
the abjuration of him not 
carried, 142. Middletoun's 
= 3, ee to him, 169. 
is Declaration, ibid. Char- 
nock and the Earl of Aileſ- 
bury ſent to him, 204. he 
grants a Commiſſion to at- 
tack King William's perſon, 
227, 228. is ready to in- 
vade England, 228, 229, 
23 1. Berkeley who had his 
Commiſſion eſcapes, 231, 
232, 280, 300. his death 
N. character, 404, 405, 
. 
Jane, Dr. ii. 382. 
Js PPERIESs, Sir George, ii. 
121, 216. made Chief ju- 
ice, 231, 235, 237, 246, 


his cruelty in the Weſt, 234, 
made a Baron, 335. and 


Lord Chancellor, 357, 370, 


402, 407. ſent to the Tower, 


SM bs 
JerreREs, Lord, ii. 376. 


JexyY LL, Sir Joſeph, iv. 42. a 


manager inSacheverell's tri- 
al, 281. 


Jex xIxs, Sir Lionel, Plenipo- 


tentiary at Cologne, i. 495. 
and at Nimeguen, ii. 31,57. 
made Secretary of State, 117. 
his violence as to the City 
of Lon don, 180, 181, 182. 
diſmiſt, 263. 
JEXNISsON, his evidence in the 
Popiſh plot, ii. 69. 
J:eRMyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
8 


270, 271, 272. 


TI: Ni Di E N 
Jensen r, Earl of, iii. 334, 335. 


361, 362, 363, 435. iv. 
338. employed in treating 
with France, 336. death, ib. 

InNcoLDsBY, i. 117. 5 
IxNISkILLIx, ſiege of, iii. 26. 
JonnsTouNe, it. 494, 497. 
i. 11 2857: 2160,7.223, 
iv. 80, 86. | . 
JoxnsTouNe, Sir Patrick, iv. 
$72. * n ö 
Joxks, i. 558. fü. 80, 117, 
131, 133, 137, 139, 142. 
Joxes, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 

iii. 315. | 
JosePH, King of the Romans, 

takes Landau, iii. 452. iv. 
66. ſucceeds Leopold his 

father as Emperor, 109. his 
ſeparate treaty for evacuat- 

ing Italy, 186. is the cauſe 
of diſappointing the deſign 

upon Toulon, 190, 192, 
194. Naples reduced to 

his obedience, 197, 198. 

his death, 320. = 
IRELAND, the war there after 

the Revolution, iii. 24, 25, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68. waſted 
by the rapparees and ſol- 

diers, 83, 91. reduced by 

Ginkle, 107, 108, 109,110, 

111. a Parliament there, 

119. another in 1695, 219. 

Truſtees of the forfeited 

eſtates there, 402, 403, 411. 
Whig and Tory prevail 
there, iv. 26. the Papiſts 

eſtates ſplit by Act of Par- 
liament, 28, 29. the Pro- 

teſtants divided, 26, 124. 

and the Clergy there, 261. 
IarLAxp, his trial, ii. 62, 69, 


n - 
Toba the author of King 
Charles Iſt's deathy i. 62, 67. 
Iaisn maſſacre, i. 56. 
Ixoxs1DbE, Dr. made Biſhop 
of Hereford, ili. 104. 
L114 ISABELL 


TsapzLLA, Archdutcheſs, i. 


16, 66. 


iv. 3, 5. 111, 148, 149. 
evacuated © the French, 
186, 4 0 
Jupcts, a bill to make their 
ſalaries for life, iii. 119. 
JusTices, Lords, during King 
William's abſence, iii. 206. 
Joxon, made Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, i. 246. 


K. 


. Knriixc, . draws the act of 


Uniformity, i. 257. 
Kris, his depoſitions, ii. 
200, 220. 
Kiss Rwakkr, ſiege of, iii. 
37, 447, 448. 


EITH, George, leaves the 


„ Quakers, iti. 344. 345 · 
KeiTH, in a plot, iti. 43, 44, 
46, 50, 51, 52. 


Kxx, Biſhop, his character, ji. 


261. attends King Charles 
on his death-bed, 283. and 
the Duke of Monmouth at 
his execution, 330. per- 
. fuades the clergy to take the 
oaths, iii. 8, 9. but does 
not take them himſelf, ibid. 
Kixxzr, Dr. iii. 389. 


Rur, Earl of, made Ford 


Chamberlain, iv. 38. made 


2 Duke, 290. has the Gar- 


ter, 381. 


Krrrzl, made Earl of Alber- 


marle, iii. 310. 

XE, i. 353 F a 

Keys, in the Aſſaſſination- 

Plot, iki. 235, 236. 

Kip, ſent againſt pirates in the 
Eaſt- Indies, iii. 327. turns 
pirate, 328. taken and 


hanged, 368. 


. Kirrienzw, in che Admiral. 
Tralr, campaigns there, iii. 
115, 138, 154, 212, 242. 


ty, iii. 142. 
EKILTLocx, i. 50. 


Kincarvin, Earl of, his cha- 
racter, 1,142. againſtEpiſco. 


| Pacy' 183. and Sharp's vio- 
ence, 295, 343 348, 386, 

406, 528. turned out of the 
council, 566. ii. 66, 161, 

Kin, a phyſician, il. 280. 

Kinc, Dr. Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, iv. 278. 

Kine, in the Aſſaſſination- 


_. = Plat; ith." 235, 236. 


Kine, Sir Peter, a manager in 
Sacheverell's trial, iii. 281, 


. Kink, ji. 334, 335, ili. 25. 


KikkKkTON, a conventicle 
preacher, 1. 564, 565, 566. 

KnicuTLY, views the ground 
for attacking King Wil: 
liam, ti. 228. condemned 
and pardoned, 240, 


1. 
Laxx, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 


abſents from Parliament, iii. 


8. is deprived, 104. 

LamserT, General, i. 116, 
117, 118. accuſed by Oates, 
ii. 44. 

Laxpav, taken by the Ger- 

mans, iii. 452, retaken by 
the French, iv. 6. taken 
by the Imperialiſts again, 
65, 66, 67. 


LAN DEN, battle of, iii. 154. | 


LAN chAM, Sir James, i. 375. 

LANGHORNE, i. $23: ü. 43. 
44. dis trial and death, 
6 

LAN sron, Colonel, ii. 5 32. 


"LANIER, 111. 80. 


La Rut diſcovers the Aſſaſſi- 
nation Plot, iti. 217. 
; Lavar- 


Lavanpm, Count, enters 


Rome in a hoſtile manner, 


ii. 487. 5 

LavDERDABE, Earl of, i, 31, 
34, 40, 48, 51, 64. 71, 72, 
his character, 139. per- 

ſuades an indemnity, 144. 


and deſtroying Cromwell's 


forts, 147. for Prelbytery, 


148. made Secretary of 
State, 151, againſt a Scotch 
council at Whitehall, 153. 
164, 181, 182, 197, 204. 
is in the incapacitating hiſt, 


209, accuſes Middletoun, | 


280, 281, 282, 287, 289, 
297, 298, 300, 338, 342, 
343, 344» 345» 347» 307» 
372, 386, 390, 397. his 
ech to Parliament, 397. 
paſſes the act of ſupremacy, 
- 399 4093s 404 497» . 
ſcreens Papiſts, 41 
425, marries Lady Pyſert, 
428. is made a Duke and 
has the Garter, 430. his 
inſolence, 473. angry at 
the Preſbyterians, 474, 475» 
478. his violent counſel, 
487, 497- a party againſt 
him, 508, 509. puts off 
the Seſſion, 5 10. an ad- 
dreſs to remove him, 517. 
is reconciled to Argile, 5 18. 
made Earl of Guilford, 5 20, 
525, 528, 559, 563. U. 9. 


17, 19, 20, 21, his violent 


© - adminiſtration, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 47, 49, 57. the 
charge againſt * 101. 
heard in council, 103, 104. 
eraws the indemnity after 
tze rebellion at Bothwell- 
Bridge, 1c6. yotes againſt 
| Lo d Stafford, 132, 156, 
161. þ 
LauverDALE, Dutcheſs of, i. 
474,507, 509. | 


» 419, | 


FE N D E x 


Laveun commands the French 


troops ſent to Ireland, iii. 
23. his ill conduct there, 
79, 83. | 


Ls ax, or Lake, Sir John, iii. 
173. raiſes the ſiege of 


Gibraltar, iv. 112, 147. 
and of Barcelona, 182. 
LxaRMOTR ſurprizes Turner, 

1. 327 


Le 2 Sir Thoms, i. 491. his 


character, 548. 
LX E, ii. 220. 


Labs, Duke of, iii. 214. 


acquitted of his impeach- 
ment, 388. 

Legrnale diſappoints an in- 
tended aſſaſſination of King 
William, iii. 131. 

Ls Fevxe, Dr. ii. 285. 

Lec, ji. 200. 

LEecangs, Marquis of, iv. 112, 

LEICESsTER, Earl of, i. 440. 

LeicxToun, Biſhop, * 

racter, i. 186, 187, 189, 
190, 191, 193. . his moder- 


ation, 194, 198, 202, 299. 


propoſes a comprehenfion, 


348, 384, 385, 387, 394» 
399. made Archbiſho 23 


Glaſgow, 401. his ſcheme 


of accommodation with the 
Preſbyterians, 405. his con- 
ferences with them, 406. 
407. angry at the a- 


Nainſt conventicles, 410. his 
further conferences with the 


15, 419, 474. reſigns 
Archbihoprick, 477. thi 
death, 1i.-258, 259. | 
Lzexox, Duke of, 1. 7, 26. 
LroyeoLD, the E „ loſes 
HBelgrade, iii. 89. beats 


| Preſbyterians, 413, 414, 
his 


the Turks, 113, 114. A 


great victory over them near 
Belgrade, 281. 


peace of Carlowitz, 281. 


ſecretly 


makes the 
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I Na Dri Ex xz 
ſecretly conſents te to the Par- 


1 322, 323, 360, 
begins the war with 
fe in Italy, 365, 396, 
1. 3975398,399- refuſes to own 
the Pretender, 406, 407. 
iv. 2. is in great diſtreſs, 


4. 5, 58, 59. the Duke of 
Marlborough faves the Em- 
pire, 58, 59. the Emperor 


Continues the war in Hun- 
gary, 76. his death and 
character, 100% 2 
Laax 1. 74. 
SLEY, author of the Re- 
hearſal, iv. 278, 279. 
Wen Sir Roger, ii. 


. PE [INGSTON defeats the High- 1 


landers, iii. 84. his ſhare 
in the maſlacre at Glencoe, 
123 73% 


LzxiNGTON, Lord, ſent Am- 


baſſador to Spain, iv. 381. 
Ls YBOURN,a Biſhop ſent from 
Rome, ii. 451. 
Liensrzusrzin, Prince of, a 
favourite to King Chacles of 
Spain, iv. 118, 146, 154. 
158 GE, the factions there, ili. 


7. 
A ſiege of, raiſed, 
net 79, 81. capitulates 81, 


Linptax ſent from K. James 
to Scotland, iii. 24. iv. 45. 
22 Haren e, Earl of, ii. 

1 
PEE Lord, ii. 336, 337. 
cution, 337, 338. 
1.2008, 337; Sir Thiomas, 1. 
325, 353, 372+ his charac- 
ter, 325, . l. 34, $3» 
78,136, 
Liruner in Scotland, how 
prepared, 1. 34. | 
"for Dy Dr. his character, i i. 


265. his account of the fire 
of London, 323, 324. ii. 
34 49 67, 68, 127, 
399, 480, 580. is Biſhop 
of Worceſter, iii. 282, 
Liovyp, Biſhop of Norwich, 
| abſents from Parliament, iii. 
"Rx deprived, 104, 251. 
Lon adviſes ſending the Bi. 
ſhops to the Tower, ii. 460, 
LockHarT, Sir George, ſtands 
; it againſt the King's order, 
4. 519. Council "=, eve 
1 againſt Lauderdale, 
101, 159. 
Locknakr, Sir James, i. 215. 
Locxnanr, Cromwell's Am- 
Waal in France, 1. 106, 
119, 318. ſent to France 
by King Charles II. 425, 
549, 550, 551. 
oN Don, the Lieutenancy in 
Tory hands, Ul. 54, 55, Iv, 
301. 


pp ee of, raiſed, 


11. 24, 25, 26. 
LonspalE, Viſcount, iii, 362. 
Loxx, Lord, i. 78, 79, 146. 


ſollicits in behalf of his fa - 
his letter inter- 


ther, 171. 
cepted, 206. it haſtens his 
father's execution, 207, 210. 
made Earl of Argile, 288. 
See ARGILE. 

Lokkaix, Cardinal, i. 434. 

LoTHlaN, Earl of, i. 25, 69. 
70. 


Loruran, Marquis of, iv. 251, 
Louvols, dragoons the Pro- 


his lach s character and exe- 


 teſtants, li. 348, 388, 498. 
is ſecretly an enemy to King 
Jakes Ul. 23, 131. 


Lowpun, Earl of, i. 36, 40, 


59, 172. 
Lower, Dr. ii. 284, 285. 
Lowick is in the aſſaſſination 
plot, iii. 239. 
Lüprow, i. 62. | 
Luis 


M 
M 
M 
M 


Na 
LUMLEY, Lord, ii. 329, 494» 


11 Duke of, ii. 
485. iii. 338. | | 
LuxT, iii. 195. ſome tried 
on his evidence, 196. | 
LuxXEMBUR GH, © 
_ marches into Holland, i. 
468. ii. 8. gains the battle 
of Flerus, iii. 71, 133. of 
Steenkirk, 134, 135: and 
of Landen, 154, 155. his 

death, 27. 


Maccail dies in the torture, 


3. ö 
Maccaxr v, Colonel, ii. 275, 
76. 
MaccLanD, 1. 71, 176. 


MaccLEan, Sir John, his ac- 


count of a plot, iv. 43s 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 59, 51, 
2827 53. 155 
Macelgsri grp, Earl of, ii. 
i 76. | 
Macponalps, from Ireland, 
i. 50, 53. of Glencoe, iii. 
4 
Mackay commands in Scot- 
land, iii. 36. his ſervices 
in Ireland, 108, 112. killed 
at Steenkirk, 134. 135. 
MACKENZIE, it. lol. 
Macon, ji. 375. | 
Macquai, i. 161. 
Maca CHART A, an original 
in the author's hands, 1. 43, 
44. U. 563. \ 
MainTENoN, Madame de, iii. 
131, 152, 298, 299, 349. 
iv. 164, 267. 
MaxcnksrERx, Lord, i. 118. 
made Lord Chamberlain, 


134. is for moderation, 


268, 369. 


Duke of, 


Mascnzsr k, Earl of, Am- 


baſſador in France, ili. 347. 

leaves that Court, 406, 407. 
Manser, Colonel, ii. 109. 
MaxsEL, Sir Thomas, iv. 58. 

220. | 
MansrigLD, Count, iii. 454. 
n 5 
Max rox, Dr. i. 430. 
Max va, Duke of, iii. 365, 


307, 398. 


Maxwarinc, Dr. iv. 287. 


Maxcnuoxr, Earl of, pra- 


motes the Union, iv. 170. 
MaRkLBOROVUOM, Earl of, (ſee 
CHURCHILL) takes Cork 
and Kinſale, iii. 82, 117. 
is diſmiſſed, 124, 126. ſent 
to the Tower on a forged 
accuſation, 140, 144. Go- 
vernor to the Duke of Glou- 


ceſter, 290, 362, 363. ſent 


to Holland on Queen Anne's 
acceſſion, 427, 428. made 
Captain General, 431, 432, 
435, 448. takes Venlo, 

- Ruremond , Stevenſwaert, 
and Liege, 449, 450. ef- 
capes from a French party, 
450. beloved in Holland, 
451. made a Duxe, 451. 
has thanks from both Houſes 
of Parliament, ibid. iv. 1. 
takes Bonne, Huy, Lim- 
| bourg, Guelder and all the 
Coudras, 2, 3, 4. his ſe- 
crecy in conductiug his de- 
ſigns, 57. 59. routs the 
Bavarians at Schellemberg, 
60, 61. joins Prince Eu- 
ene, 62. the victory at 
lenheim, 63, 64. is made 

a Prince of the Empire, 
ibid. 65. his negotiations 


at ſeveral courts, 67, 87. 


diſappointed by the Prince 
of Baden, 104, 105. breaks 
through the French lines, 


107. N 
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10%. calms the diviſions in 

Holland, 108. goes to ſe- 
| _ veral Courts, 110, 136. his 
victory at Ramellics, 156, 


reduces all Flanders and 


: Brabant, 157. takes Oſtend, 
. Menin, Dendermond - and 
Aeth, 1 58, 159, 192, 204. 


removes Mr. Aue 218, 
219, 230. his victory at 


Oudenard, 232, 233. fix 
thouſand of his men beat 


twenty thouſand French, 


234» 235, 236, 237. forces 


the French lines, 238. Liſle 


taken, 240. and Ghent and 
Bruges, 241, 248. be is 
Plenipotentiary for treating 
with France, 263, 264, 269. 
takes Tournay, 270. his 
victory at Blareignies, 270, 

: 271. tkes Mons, iba. 
and Fort Eſcarp, 292. re- 
zects King - Philip's offers, 
295. takes Bethune, Aire, 
05 St. Venant, 305. has 


not the uſual thanks of Par- 


liament, 313. carries the 
| 1 ſurrender of his 
. . lady's places, 314, 315. 
| paſſes the French "$404 331. 
and takes Bouchain, 333. 
- retires from council, 340, 
- 341+ turned out of all his 
employments, 348. his 
| "arr from the * voted 
„ 363. and che two 
— half per cent. from 
che ſoreign troops, ibid. 
354% Libels againſt him, 
ibid. 35 8. Prince Eugene's 
ſaying as to one of theſe, 
354. ſuits againſt him, 385. 
Bis innocence apparent, 354, 
388, 385. on Lord Go- 
- -golphin's- death he goes a- 
broad, 384. 2 


2 


MaxLBoRoVeCH, Counteſs of, 
and afterwards DuTcurss. 
(fee Cauacniii) is forbid 
the Court, iii. 125. is re- 
flected on for favouring the 

Whigs, iv, 126. her au- 

tzhority quoted, 129. her 

intereſt at Court declines, 
20% is again in favour, 

219, 220. ſhe leaves the 
Court, 290. and ſends a 
ſurrender of her places, 314, 

84, 385. | 
n 5 Mareſchal, iv. 61, 
62, 63, 158. 

Max rix, i. 92, 227. 
Mary, Queen. See Queex 
MARY. 
Masquzrapts at Court, i. 

—_—_ ct. 

3 Mrs. made Privy 

urſe, iv. 314. 

MAss E x, Dean of Chriſt- 
Church, ii. 399. 

MATTHIAS reſigns the Crown 
of Bohemia, i. 15. 

Mauzice, Elector of Saxony, 
1. 434- 

Maximilian againſt perſecu- 

tion, i. 15. 

be an incendiary, i. 
35. „ = 

Mar, Mr. ji. 102, 279- 

Maynard, Serjeant, i. 94. 
ii. 58, 323. his repartee to 
King William, goo. made 
one of the Commiſſioners of 
the Great Seal, iii. 4. 

Marz, Duke de, iii. 208. 

Mazazin, Cardinal, i. 99, 

1800, 105, 118, 232, 


. 
Mzaux, Biſhop of, ii. 345. 


1. 297, 298. | 
M Davi, Count, iv. 164. 
Mubixa, Duke of, iii. 309. 
ſent priſoner to Segovia, 
iv. 304. | 
Mx y- 


522. iii. 34. iv. 45 
MzLvit, Lord, ii. 309. Se- 
ctetary of State for Scot- 
land, iii. 32. zealous for 
Preſbytery, 33, 39, . 

dolith r 2 

miſſioner, 85. gives up the 

ſupremacy and the rights of 

- patronage, ibid. adviſes an 

indemnity, 86. has Dal- 

rimple joined to him in the 
- Secretary's poſt, - 102. is re- 

moved, 119. 

Meat, Count, iv. 269, 270. 
Mrxks, ii. * | 
MesxacEx brings prelimina- 
ries from France, iv. 337. 

MzTHutn, Lord, i. 24. 
Mrnukx, Mr. his negotiati- 

ons in Portugal, iii. 401, 
. 446, 460. concludes a trea- 

ty there, iv. 7, 


, 9, 68, 69. 
Mew, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


ii. 261. | 
MippLzstx, Earl of, ili. 384. 
M1ippugeToN, i. 82. 


MippLETON, Earl of, i. 143, . 


145, 10. Commiſſioner 
and General in Scotland, 


151, 156, 157. paſſes the 
reſeiſſory act, 164. invete- 


rate againſt Argile, 172. 


and Guthry, 175, 176, 177. 
_ diſputes with the Earl of 
Crawford, 177. for epiſ- 
copacy, 181, 182, 199. for 
fines in the indemnity, 205. 
paſles the incapacitating act, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 214. 
216. accuſed by der- 


dale, 280. and turned out, 


282, 283, 284. 
M1pDpteton, Earl of, his ſon, 
Secretary of State for Seot- 
land, ii. 264. his advice 
to Paterſon, 377; 381, 547. 
goes over to King James 


12 N DaRE X. 
Meteor, Earl of, ii. 3 19, 340, 


180 407% NN. gol 5; 
MILITIà, a bill - take it out 


of the Crown, iii. 18. 284. 


M1LiLiixGtoN, Dr. ii. 285, 


Mi.Ttos, his famous poem, i. | 


227. 

Mix As, Marquis das, iv. 198. 

M1xosca taken by the Britiſh 

fleet, iv. 242. 4 

dezaxibote, Wvindd of, iii. 
3 

MiTcntLL, his trial for the 


attempt on Sharp, ii. 18, 


21. 8 

Mopzxa, Dutcheſs of, ii. 474. 

Movena, Duke of, iii. 397. 
iv | 


C 


duel with Duke Hamilton, 
iv. 3849 


Monx, General, leſt to re- 


-- duce Scotland, i. 79. de- 
| fired to declare for the Par- 
liament, 116. breaks open 
the gates of London, 119. 
declares for the ſecluded 
members, ibid. moves to 
reſtore the King without 
terms, 122, 123. made 
Duke of Albemarle, and 
has the Garter, 135. he 
fends Argile's letters to Scot- 


land, 173, 232, 241, 281. 


| is Admiral againſt the Dutch, 


320. 

Moxk rox, Mr. a bold ſay- 
ing of his, iii. 358. 
MonmovTh, Duke of, i. 366, 


495. ii. 54, 79, 101. fent 


to ſuppreſs the rebellion at 
Bothwell-Bridge, 105. his 
clemency, ibid. ſent be- 


yond ſea, 107. returns and 
is diſgraced, 111. puſhes | 


on the excluſion, 124. meets 
Lord Ruſſel at Shepherd's, 
7 191, 


with a wiſe propoſal, ill. | 
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191, 192, 193. treats with 


the Scotch, 194, 195, 204. 


31 eſca 8, 207, 210, 220. is 
pardoned, 240. and again 
(5 diſgraced, 241, 245. meets 
the King at Lady Portſ- 
mouth's, 278. | diſmiſſed 
from Holland, 303» 304, 
© 07, 309, 310. forced to 
an unripe invaſion, 311, 
312. lands at Lime, 324. 
attainted by Parliament, 
325. defeated and taken, 
329. executed, 330. dies 
calmly, 3 . % ; 
Monmourn, Earl of, (ſee 
_ MorpavntT,;) made firſt 
Commiſſioner of the 'Trea- 
ux, . g. 49. . 
55, 394+ 


| Mons ads: the Frerich, iti. 


100, 101. taken by * 
Engliſh; iv. 277. 
Maxracur, Admiral, comes 
in to King Charles, i 1.120. 
made Earl of Sandwich, and 


has the Garter, 135, 307, 


310. blows up his-own 
ſhip at Solbay, 451. 


| MonTacvs, Lord, Ambaſſador 


at Paris, i. 471, 552. ii. 
14, 31, 57, 60, 80, 117, 
125. is an Earl, | 

MonTacus, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, iii. 149, 
301. made Lord Hallifax, 
353. See HALLI Ax. 

MonTacur, Sir James, At- 


- torney-General, iv. 2 
. Montan, 1. 91, 106. 

Mole v, i. 121, 238. made 

Biſhop of Worceſter, 248. 


MoxrAusizx, 5 0 
228. 


'MoxTEREy, ii. * ft 
MonTesrAn, Madame, Ment 


to a nunnery, i. 539. 
MonTcouy, Colonel, 2 
78. 
Mon TGOMERY, Sir James, his 
ſervices to King William, 
ii. u ſent wich che ten- 


3 


der of the crown of Scot- 
land, 32. diſguſted, 33. 
enters into a plot, 48, 40, 


50. diſcovers it, but will 


; 7 name his accomplices, 

Monro; Lord, iii.238. 

MonTjui, fort, taken, iy, 
146, 2535 |: 

MonTREvEL, Mareſchal, hi; 

_ cruelty in the Cevennes, 
iv. 15, 16. 

Mona; Earl of, his brave 
undertaking, 1. 49, 50, 51. 
is routed 26d his = nc 
ken, 53. his offers to the 
King, 71. his conſtancy at 
his execution, ibid. 77. 


Monrzosz, Marquis of, bis 


ſon, i. 173. 

Menrroer Marquis of, his 
. ſon, for the Union, iv. 183. 
made a Duke, ibid. op- 

a 1 the Duke of Qenſ- 

ry, 281. 

Moos, Sir üs. Lord- May or, 
appoints North Sheriff, ii. 

180, 181, 182. | 

Moos, Arthur, iv. 396. 

MorDavnm, Lord, ji. 357, 

492, 518. See Mon- 

- MOUTH. | 

Monk, Dr. Hen. i. 262. ii. 90. 

More, Dr. ii, 90. Biſbop 
of Norwich, iii. 104. and 
of Ely, iv. 208. 0 


More. of Berne, his account 


of a plot againſ: ag Wil- 
ham, iii. 132. 


and of Wincheſter, 257. 
his account of the Dutcheſs 


of York's religion, 431, 432. 


his death and character, 261. 


Mozncs, Secretary, his cha- 


racter, i, 136. 
Morin, du, i. 526, 532. 


Mur- 


LE SS aca and 


Muren av, Earl of, ii. 380. 
i. 144, 145. kam Nox- 
MANB v. | 


| Musxar, Earl of, i. 24, 32. 


3 
Ken. 1 Sir Robert; his cha- 


rater, i. 80, 81, 182, 210. 
Preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety, 269, 338, 344, 347. 
362, 367, 393, 397» 400, 
409, 417, 418, 509. 
Moxaar William, i. 81, 82, 


Moscove, Czar of, danger- 
ous to the Turks, iii. 245. 
his travels, 272, 273. comes 
to England. his character, 
306. Plots in 1 call 
him home, 307. his wars 
with Sweden, 320, 355,455. 
iv. 78, 187. defeats them 
at Pultowa, — a makes 
peace with the Turks, 27 
; — all Livonia, 305. £0 
breaks out between him and 
the Turks, 303, 321. he 
is in great ſtraits, 334, 335. 
reduces Finland, 387. 
Mousozave, Sir Chriſtopher, 
Ui. -149, 150. iv. 42, 100, 
101. 


N. N 

Namn, Mr, his character, i. 
301, 302, 409. re- 
fuſes a bilkeprick, 8 | 

Nauvs, taken by the French, 
iii. 133. re- taken by King 
William, 210. 

Nar rss, kingdom of, iv. 192. 
reduced, 197. 

Nassau, a Prince of, iii. 147. 
iv. 7. 

Ne D HAM, Dr. ii. 284. 

Nxirnokr, ii. 337. 

NxrunkLanps, Spaniſh, in a 


n for a Republick, i. 


...... x 
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606. put into the Elector of 
Bavaria's hand, 
116. the campaigns there, 
before the peace of - Ryſ- 
wick, 37, 71, 73, 74, 105, 
152, 176, 207, 247, 267. 


in the hands of France on 


the 3 of Spain's death, 
350- campaigns there be⸗ 
fore the treaty of Utrecht, 
447, 448, 449, ww. 1, 2, 3, 
4. 59, 107, 156, 192, 203, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 85888 
269, %% 
NgurcharzL, its facceGon 
adjudged to the King of 
Pruſſia, iv. 200. 
NeviLL, i. 92, 11. 


NEwBVURC, Earl of, i. 206. 


NewcasTLE, Duke of, Privy- 
Seal, iv. 319, his caution. 
in paſling publick accounts, 
320. his death, 336. 

Nrcnouas, Secretary his cha- 
racer, i. 


armee beg Sir Thomas, — 


77. 
Nene pr Sir Johns: | 391. 
NiIrRTSPDALE, tar! of, 1 26, 
2 


7. 
NoarrLes, Duke dv, iv. 304. ? 


Nokrolk, Duke of, his repar- 

tee to K. James, 11. 381. 

the affair of his divorgey? Ul. 

174. 

E Dutcheſs of, 4ii, 

174, 175, 264. 

NoxuAxNB x, ene {ſee 
MuLcrave) heads the To- 

ries, iii. 376, 2 5 made 
Duke of Buckingham, ibid. 
See BUucxI HA u. 

NokRISs, Lord, ii. 121. 


7 Nox TH, Chief Juſtice, ii. 126, 


149. made Lord Guild: 
ford, 185, 269. 

: nter, 356. 
Noa rn, 
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— Sheriff of London, 
zi. 180, 189. 
Nenrnanr ron, Marquis of, 


17 4+ 
Nontnr, Sir Edward,, ili. 
393. iv. 326. 
NorTHUMBERLAND,. Karl of, 
i. 55, 236. ii. 295. 
Nennen. Earl of, ii. od. 
77-8 88. High Steward at 
rd Stafford's trial, 1 
132, 137. 
OTTINGHAMs Earl 4 e 
fon, attacks Lord — 
— 357. meets at Lord 
Shrewſbury's, 421, 405. 
ſent by King James to 2 
with the — of Orange, 


537, 551. for a Prince Re- 


gent, —— 1 made Se- 
— — ogtanyhnheg 
eclaring the acts o 

i — Convention valid, but 

renacting them, 56. brin 

in many Tories, 118. a 
putes with Admiral Ruſſel, 
129 139, 143. is diſmiſſed, 
170, 178, 197, 417. made 
Secretary of State by Queen 
Anne, 432; 482. iv. 9, 46. 
IG 51, 52. reſigns his 
employment, 58. — 
the Union, 175. inſt 
Spain and the Wel ndies 


remaining in the houſe of 


Bourbon, 341, 342. carries 
the Occafonal Bill, 343, 
44. for addrefling the 
| Fall to treat in concert 
with her allies, 347, 348. 
es an enquiry into 
; Ng Wb aan, 372, 
373. 13 


— 4 —ꝗ—4 his firſt. diſ- 


1 of the Popiſn plot, 


Rep 35. as the Connell, 


a >; 37» 39, 40 


his new 
. diſcovery to the Houſe of 
Commons, 42, 52, * 69, 
94. 95, 98, 99, 126, 129, 
156, 207. impriſoned, 262. 


convidded of perjury, and 


cruelly whipt, 320. 

Oarns. debates concerning 
them, iii. 11 12,9, 60, 142. 

Dose i. 278. 

OciLBy of Boyne, his com- 
miſhon to Queen Anne, 1 iv. 
291. 

On — Sir Richard, Speak- 
er of the Hoeſs of Com- 
mons, iv. 248. 

Orban, i. 306. : 

Orance, William I. Prince 
of, frees the feven Provinces 
from Spain, and forms their 
Republick, i. 439. 

Orance, Maurice; Prince of, 
embroils Holland with the 
+ Arminian controverſy, i 
16. his N with — 
velt; 441. 

Oraxce; Henry - Papderick, 
Prince of, communicates a 
ſecret to England, i. 66. his 
wiſe government, 443. 

3 er Prince 
of, i his death, 444. 

Oben, William - Henry, 
Prince of, his birth, i. 444. 

made General, 448. hs 
character of De Witt, ibid. 

comes to d, 382. 
made Stadtholder, 456. his 
anſwer to the Duke of 


Buckingham, 457, 460. a- 
nimates the States to a war, 


463, 465, 479. made He- 
reditary 8 2% way $15, 
| 2 his conduct at the 


ule of Seneff, 529, 531- 
offers the French battle, ii. 


7, * es to England, 
and l. Mary, 12, 
: 2M 


. . . Soc gfoudgdcoorprinctGocucugo muy npÞ we 


Nimeguen, 31. beats Lu- 
xemburgh, 32. projects an 
alliance, 114, 118. his con- 
ferences with King Charles, 


243, 266, diſmiſſes the - 
Duke of Monmouth, 303. 


keeps fair with King James, 
30. invites Dr. Burnet to 
the Hague, 387, 388, 389, 
391, 393, 399. his anſwer 
to D'Albeville's propofiti- 


ons, 419. his friends meet 


at the Earl of Shrewſbury's 


letters, 452, 453, 454. | his 
anſwer to Ruſſel, 469. con- 


gratulates on the birth f 
the pretended Prince of 
Wales, 481. communicates 
his intended expedition to 


the Elector of Branden- 
bdurgh, 484. Cologne af- 
fords 


a'pretence for arming, 


3 2 488, 489, 490. the 
States ) 


fit out a fleet, 491. 


— fu Cn: av 14 


Iz N. : Db RE 
14. againſt the peace at 


Windſor, that he was re- 
turned to Whitehall, 545. 


8 ſends him a meſſage to re- 
move, 547. comes to Lon- 


don, 549. calls a Conven- 
tion of Eſtates, 550. the 


Scotch deelare for him, 55 2, 
$ $ 3- Tyrconnel amuſes 


| 545 558, 586. the 


Convention meets, 3 59. 


their debates, 560, 561, 562, 


5063, 564, 565, 566. about 
the word ABDIC ATE, 568. 
a motion for examining the 
to concert meaſures, 421. - 
Fagel's anſwers to Steward's 


birth of the pretended Prince 
of Wales, 569. rejected, 


570. other motions, 572. 
the Prince's behaviour all 
this while, 574. it is car- 


ried to put the Prince 


and Princeſs jointly on the 


Throne, 575. proteſts in 


the Houſe of Lords, 577. 


the oaths altered, 578. the 
notion of a King de facto, 
and a King de jure, 581. 


See WILLIAM III. 
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what Engliſh engaged, 492, Orance, Princeſs of, her let? | 1 
493, 494, 495, 496. af- ters to King James, il. 436, £4 
fairs in Germany favour the 437, 438, 439: arrives in KN 
deſign, 503, 505. the Datch England, 581. See Queen 1 
fleet at ſea, 510. the Prince's Marv I. : 15 
declaration, $10, 511, 512, OrrorD, Earl of, (ſee Rus- | 


514, $16, 518, it i a2 


mended, 5 19, $20. the fleet 
forced back, 521,529. they 
return to ſea, 528. land at 


Torbay, 529: the Prince's - 
_ "behaviour, 530. proceeds 


to Exeter, 531. many de- 
ſert to him, 5 32, 533. an 
aſſociation, 535. he is in- 
vited to Oxford, 536. his 
anſwer to the bard font by 


King James, 538. the Privy 


Council invite-him to Lon- 
don, 542. learns that King 
James was -fled, 544. at 


SEL) iii. 269, 301, 323, 329. 


367. is impeached by the 
Commons, 367, 369, 370, 
377. his anſwer, 378, 383. N 

5 


acquitted by the Lords, 38 
477. his accounts juſtified. 
iv. 33, 211, 213: is at the 


head of the Admiralty, 276. 


is-diſmiſled, 300. 


Oxrxnev; Earl of, iv. 2, 63, 64. 
OrLEans, Dutcheſs of, comes 


to England, 1. 420, 421, 


422, 423, 503, 504, 505 
OrLEaANs, Du e of, ii. 8. E. 


ws 
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Orlas, Duke of, his ſon, 


commands in lraly, iv. 158, 


162, 163, 164. commands 


in Spain, reduces Arragon --- 


and Valentia, 1. takes 
Lerxida, 195. an Tortoſa, 
230. his ſcheme to ſet aſide 
Ring Philip, 364. 
One, Duke of, i. 34.65. 
his character, 182, 373. ii. 


38, 343, 
Fi — Dake of, his . 


Bi. 420, 432. bis expedi- 
tion to Cadiz and Vigo, 


45, 457» 458, 459, 4£0, 


| — made Lieutenant of 
Are 


Ireland, 474. iv. 20, 27, 
28, 29, again made Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 300. and 
IX Captain-General, 37% bas 
the ſame appointments that 


Duke of Marlborough, 667. 
concerts the campaign, 373, 


378. proclaims a ceſſation 
and leaves the Confederates, 


2228 378. W n 


| Onnnny, "Earl of, * 89, 95. 
98, 246, 373. 


OsB0rn, i. 353, 375 4 
Gssoar, Lord, i. 467, 5 
OsrRRVALD, iv. 20. 


Orrogoxls „Pope Alexander 


VIII. his death, iii. 99. 
 Overzury, Sir Thomas, i. 


21. 


Ov en. Biſhop, his book, 


v1; 20 fo 294. 
Owxx, Dr. i. 11 


Oxronp, Earl * 4. + 538. 

Oxronp and Mortimer, Earl 
8 (ſee HaRLE v,] iv. 322, 
347, 366.  diſowns a ſepa- 
rate peace, 374. has the 


Garter, 381. 


; Oxr ond, Univerſity of, in- 
vite | the Prince * T One, 74 


1 ue -o * 


6866. ſign the Aſlociati. 
rms 543. iv. 86, 57. 


. 


. Lord, Ambaſldor at 


Conſtantinople; in. 136, 


Parnzvixe;! quits his poſt, iii, 


466. his execution, 475. 


PALATINE, Eleftor, iii. 278, 


279, 446. iv. s. 
PALATIN EBS, ten thoufand 


come to England, iv. 280. 
the inviting them over voted 
da crime, 281, 314, 315. 


Paint, Earl o Caſtlemain, 


ſent to 1 ii. 409. 
Rajan, ſome, of their books 
cenſured, i. 263. gently 


treated at the Revolution, 
were voted criminal in the 


iii. 16. divifons among 
them, 297, 316. an Act 
Living away their eſtates, 
= 4 another Act againſt 
them dropt, 317. 

Ne Dr... 365. made 
— of Oxford, ii. 398, 

99. is made Preſident of 
agdalen College, 404 his 
Si. 461, | 

ParkKER, Sir Thomas, ſhines 

at Sacheverell's trial, iv. 

281. made Chief Juſtice in 
Holt's room, 285. 

. in a. deſign. to aſ- 
_ faffinate King William, iii. 

132, 237» 

ARLIAMENT, Engliſh, their 
; treaty with Charles I. i. Co. 

diſpote with the army, 115- 
the ſecluded Members re- 

turn, 119, 4 Convention 
called, 122. recall the King, 
123. the Indemnity, 230. 

the Act of Uniformity, 2 Tr 


276. two. millions an 


| half granted to the Duc 
War, 


Fixe-mile Act, 317. the Act 
for rebnilding London, 365. 
the Committee at Brook 
Hlouſe, 374. ſome Mem- 


bers corrupted, 376, 377. 
the Coventry Act, 379. 2 


new Teſt Act, 484, 485. 
the King's Declaration for 
toleration debated in the 
Houſe of Lords, 486, 487. 
the Commons oppoſe the 
Duke of York's marriage, 
Foz: prorogued, 506, re- 
ſolve to force a peace with 
Folland, 513. examine Dr. 
Burnet, 533, 534. attack 
Danby, 537. debates about 
the teſt, 5 39. and between 
the two Houſes, 542. anew 


. Teſhong 543. characters of | 
ſome leading men, 545, 540, 


547, 548. a long interval 
df Parliament, 549. a diſ- 


prorogation diſputed, ii. 1. 
the movers of that ſent to 


the Tower, 3. a large ſum 
for building ſhips, 4. they 


preſs a war with France, 8. 
a new ſeſſion, 15, 16. the 
Commons addreſs againſt 


the Miniſters, 30. a teſt a- 


gainſt Fopery, 51, 52. 4 


militia Bill, 53. Danby im- 


peached of high treaſon, 59. 
the Lords will not commit 
him, ibid. the Parliament 


notwithitanding the King's 


pardon, 77. debates con- 
cCeerning the Excluſion, 80, 


81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
the Parliament di olved, 88. 
the queſtion of Biſhops yot- 


war, 306. meet at Oxford, 


92. a new Parliament, 116. 
314. the Act called the 


the Bill of Exclufion paſſed 


by the Commons, rejected by 


the Lords, 118, 121. Votes 


of Aſſociation to revenge 


the King's death, 122. li- 


Vork rejected, 123. the 


mitations 51 Duke of 


Lord Stafford trial, 1.25— 
131. he is condemned, 131, 
and executed, 134. moti- 


ons in favour of Noncon- 
formiſts, 1 344 5365 a new 
Parliament at Oxford, 135, 


139. $0 upon the Exclu- 


ſion, and diſſolved, 140, 


Pg 


232: King James II. his 


Parliament, 305, 306, 321. 
grant the Civil Liſt for life, 


321, à bill to make words 
treaſon, 323. Act of At- 
tainder of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 325. a new ſeſſion, 


355, 356. the Commons 
addreſs for obſerviug the 
ſolution projected, 554. a + 


teſt. 358. the Parliament 


12 360. and diſ- 
... folved, 427. à Convention 


called, 5 50, 559. debates 
there, 560—573-... declare 
the Prince and Princeſs of 


8 Orange King and Queen, 


and paſs a claim of rights, 
576, 577. offer them the 


Crown, 578. the Conven- 
tion turned into à Parlia- 
ment, iii. 7, 8. an Act for 


taking the oaths, 11. Act 


N, ibi for toleration; 12. ſupplies 
diſſolved, 62. a new Parlia- 
ment, 75. proſecutes Danby 


given againſt France, 16. 


Civil Liſt for a year, 17. 
Chimney Money is diſcharg- 


ed, ibid. Goo J. giver. 


to the States, 19. an in- 
demnity dropt, 20. the Bill 


of Rights, 20, 21, 1000001. 
a given to Duke Schomberg, 
ing in trials for treaſon, 91, 


26, ſupplies for reducin 
m : Leland 


— — — — 


— . ei ge 
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£ NS 1: D7 XI 
tend her funeral, ibid. 2 
Bill for trials of treaſons 
paſſed the Commons loſt in 
the "Houſe of Lords, 194, 
195, 196, 197. attempts a- 


Ireland, 31. Civil Liſt a- 
gin for a year, ibid. a 
Corporation Act paſſed both 


Houſes, refuſed the Royal 
aſſent, 5 3, 54. a new Par- 


liament, 54. an Act de- 
claring and making the Acts 


of the Convention valid, 


56. Members corrupted, 57. 


Civil Lift for five years, 58. 


* 


debates about an abjuration 
of King James dropt by the 


King's deſire, 59, 61. ſup- 
pr. on Sarda 58. 
a new ſeſſion, 89. grant 


four millions, ibid. name 


Commiſſioners of publick 

accounts, 90. Act of at- 

tainder of the rebels in Ire- 

- land; 91. an Act veſtin 
Lord Hoh 


14 


Admiral's pow- 


miralty, 93. the Princeſs 
of 


Denmark's revenue made 


Focoool. a year, 125. the 
Miniſtry indemnified for 
breaking the Habeas Corpus 
Act, 91, 141. abjuration 
of King James rejected, 142. 
fſupplies on remote funds, 
14. a Committee of both 
Houſes during the receſs 
propoſed, 145. a ſelf· de- 
nying Bill paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons, rejected by 


we Lords, 145, 146. the 


HFHouſes, 


Triennial Act paſſed both 


ſeſſion grant the ſupplies, 
171,172. examine the con- 
duct of the Admiralty, 172. 
a new ſeſſion, 183. grant 
- five millions, and pals the 
Act for 'Triennial: Parlia- 
ments, 184, 184. both 


Hooſes - 


gainſt the Bank, 198. Tre- 


* . 


vor expelled, 199. Enqui- 


ries into bribes given by the 


- Eaſt India Company, 195, 


200. an Act againſt Sir 


Thomas Cook and others, 


2c, 201. a new Parlia. 
ment, 220. rectify the coin 
by recoining all in milled 
money, 221. the Act for 
trials of treaſons, 222. and 
for regulating elections, 222, 
223. complain of the Scotch 


Act for an Indian trade, 


g 223. 2 motion to appoint 
+ a Council of trade in Parlia- 
er in Commiſſioners of Ad- ment, 224. the Aſſaſſinati- 


on and Invaſion Plot laid 


before both Houſes, 233. 


their Aſſociation ſigned all 
over England, 234. a Land 


Bank erected, but failed, 


- 235. 'a new ſeſſion, 248. 


provide for ten million de- 


_ ficiencies, and grant five 


million for the year, 248, 
249. a Bill of Attainder a- 


gainſt Sir John Fenwick, 


250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 


8 255, 2 6, 257, 258, 2 9s 
111260; - Nadie ; 
his diſcoveries examined, 
d the Royal 
_- aſſent, 147, 148. a new 


practices as to 


262, 263, 264, 265. anew 


ſeſſion, 285. reduce the ar- 


my to 10000 men, 285. 
grant the Civil Lift for life, 
287. eſtabliſh a new Eaſt- 
India Company, 287, 288. 


a new Parliament, 302. re- 
duce the army to 7000 men, 


all natives, 302, 303. en- 
reſs on Queen — 


Mary's death, 192. and at- 


quire into grants of forfeit- 
ed eſtates in Ireland, 304. 
e appoint 


27 


A 


appoint Commiſſioners to 
enquire, 305. a ſevere Act 
againſt Papiſts, 316, 317. 
Lord Somers attack d in 
the Houſe of Commons, 
327, 331. acquitted by a 
great majority, 328, 331. 
a motion to remove Dr. 


Burnet from the Duke of 
. Glouceſter loſt by a great 


majority, 328. 


quiry into the grants in Ire- 
land, 329, 330. the grants 
are ſet aſide, and Truftees 
appointed for ſelling the 
N — determing claims, 


330, 337, 332, 333. de- 


bates concerning the Biſhop 


of St. David's, 346, 347. 


French party there, 357, 


358. the Commons addreſs, 


358. partiality in judging 


celections, 358, 359. pro- 


vide for 30000 ſeamen, 359. 
.. debates in the 1 
Lords about the Partition- 


Prenty, 360, 361, 362. 
the l 363. a | 
-- ſecond addreſs, - 364. the 
Commons addreſſes, 363, 
364. vote 10000 men and 
20 men of war to aſſiſt the 
Dutch, 364. debates in the + / 
- Houſe of Commons — * 
A 66, 


the Partition Treaty, 
367. they impeach ſome 
Lords coneern'd in it, 367, 
368. contrary addreſſes of 
the two Houſes, 370, 371. 
tze act of Succeſſion paſt, 
374, 375, an act limiting 


376, 377 Proceedings in 


che impeachments, 377, 378, 


379, 380: the Kentiſh pe- 
tion, 381. the petitioners 


Houſe of 


— — 


- impriſon'd, 381: diſputes 


between the two Houſes a- 
bout theimpeachments, 383, 
384, 385, 386. the Com- 
mons not appearing, the 
impeach'd Lords are ac- 
. quitted, 386, 387, 388. a 
new Parliament, 408. for 
a war, 40g. attaint the pr. 


P. of Wales, 416, 411: an 
Report of 
the /Commiſſioners of en- 


act for abjuring him, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 416, 419. 
Addreſſes of both Houſes 2 
Queen Anne, 427, 428. 


. Commiſſioners for publick 


accounts, 429, 430. the U- 
nion propoſed, 434. the re- 
port of deſigns to ſet aſide 
the Queen voted falſe, 435, 


436. a new Parliament, 462, 
à new Parliament, 350. a 


463. partiality in judging 


Elections, 463, 464. ' ſup- 


plies for the war, 465. a 


- bill againſt Occaſional Con- 
. - formity paſs d by the Com- 
mons, 466, 467, 468. loſt 


by an alteration of the Fines 
in the Houſe of Lords, 469, 
470. an act ſettling 100000 l. 
a year on Pr. George, 470, 


471. a further act to eſta- | 


bliſh the Succeſſion, 472. 
Rook's conduct examined 
and juſtified, 474. enquiry 
into Lord Ranelagh's ac- 


Counts, 475. the Commons 


addreſs charging frauds, 477, 
478. anſwered by the Lords, 
477, 478, 479. a new Sef- 
on, iv. 30. the Occaſional 


Hill paſs'd the Commons, 
rejected by the Lords, 31. 
ſupplies for the war, 33. 
the privilege of Parliament, 


Lord Orford's accounts are 
Jaſtified by the Lords, 33, 
34. Commiſſioners of pub- 
lick accounts not continued, 

34. 35. the affair of Atles- 
M m 3 _ bury 
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bury creates 4 diſpute be- to the Articles of Union with 


-- tween the two Houſes, 36, 
37, 38, 39. an act for 
augmentation of poor Liv- 
ings, 42, 43. the Lords 
examine into Macclean's 
Plot, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53. the Commons 


addreſs, 47. the Lords coun- 


ter addreſs, 48, 53. their 


opinion concerning the Plot, 


53. 54. an act for raiſin 

recruits, 54. the Lords ad- 

dreſs about Juſtices of Peace, 
a new Seſſion. Sup- 


| plies for the war, 87. the 


ack of the Occaſional bill 

to a Money bill loſt, 89. 

aàn act declaring the Scots 

Aliens, 90, 91. the Occa- 
„ ſional Bill ow 


: mons impriſan'd the Ailes- 
bury Men; 96, 97. they 
are remanded by the Q. 
HhBench on their Habeas-Cor- 
pus, 99. ſue a Writ of Er- 
tor in the Houſe of Lords, 

ibid. Commons addreſs the 


Queen not ta grant it, 98. 


counter addreſs of the Lords, 
9, 100. ſeveral Bills not 
paſsd, 101, 102. a new 
Parliament, n par- 
tiality in judging 
126. debates about bring- 


ing over the next Succeſſor, 


127, 128. a Bill for a Re- 


gency, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
133. Some Offices exclud- 


end the Hauſe of Commons, 
134. both Hquſes addreſs 


concerning the danger of tbe 
Church, 134, 135, 136. 
Lech 


repkal the Act aring 
the Scots Aliens, 138. Act 


for amendment of the Law, 


140. anew Seſſion, agree 


wn out by 
the Lords, 93. the Com- 


lections, 


Scotland, 173, 174, 17. 
the Act of Union, v4 A 
Supplies for the War, 182. 
the Parliament revived by 
Proclamation, 183, 2c. the 
Vords enquire into the con- 
duct of the Admiralty, 210, 
211, their addreſs upon it, 
213. they enquire into the 
conduct in Spain, 214, an 
Act to encograge Captors 
of Prizes, 216, 217. the 
Lords enquire into the cor- 
reſpondence with France, 
220. their addreſs, 221. 
the Privy Council in Scot- 
land, taken away, 222. the 
Parliament ſuppart the Q, 
upon the Scotch Invaſion, 
228. à new Parliament, 
248. great partiality in 
judging Elections, ibid. a 
Scotch Peer made a Britiſh 
Peer cannot vote for the 
Sixteen, 230. an Act mak. 
ing Treaſons and the trial of 
2 — the ſame in Scotland as 
.  RETEs 253, 253, 254, 255, 
256. an Act 4, De, 250. 
the Bank Fund enlarged, 
259, 260. a new Seſfion. 
Supplies for che War, 277. 
Dr. Sacheverell- impeached, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 
285. debates in the Hout: 
of Lords, 285, 286, 287, 
288. found -) guilty, but 
gently puniſhed, 288. the 
arliament diſſolved, co, 
301. à new Parliament, 
3g. Supplies for the War, 
306. the Lords enquire in- 
to the conduct in Spain, 306, 
307, 308. cenſure the old 
- Miniſtry for it, 309, 312. 
the Commons expel a mem- 
ber for frauds, 312, 313. 
| | vote 


* ww © ww % TT 


. 1 2 


Scots, 35 2. Mr. 


vote the perſons who invit- 
ed over the Palatines pub- 


lick enemies, 314, 315. 


their repeal of the naturali- 


zation Act rejected by the 
Lords, 316. an Act for 


wud 


S. 322rl 327+ the 
Commons addre 


| 3, 329. 2 
new Seſſion, 341. the Lords 


. addreſ: N leaving Spain 
and the V 
Houſe of Bourbon, 341, 
342, the Commons addreſs, 

3242. the Occaſional Bill 
paſt without oppoſition, 343, 
344, D., Ha | 
tent as D. of Brandon de- 
termined to give him no 
Seat in the Houſe of Lords, 
= e an Act of Pre- 

e 


eſt Indies to the 


nilton's pa- 


nce to all the Houſe 
of Hanover, 347, 351. the 


Lords addreſs to treat in 
Concert with our Allies, 347, 
348. twelve new Peers, 349. 
addreſſes on the Peace, 351. 


wet the 
M alpole's 
caſe and cenſure, 352, 353- 


an expedient to 


the D. of Marlborough at- 
tack d; and ſome hard votes 
. Againſt him, 353, 354. E- 
2 a tolerated in Scot- 


d, the Preſbyterians to 


take the Abjuration there, 
356, 357. an Act reſtoring 
Patronages there, 


58. the 


Commons vote the ad- 
Viſers of the Barrier Treaty | 


« 4 


I 


publick enemies, 360, 361. 
and that England had been 


. over-charged nineteen mil- 
lions in the War, 362. they 


puniſh the printer of the 


States Memorial, ibid. the 


ſelf denying bill loſt in the 


Houſe of Lords, ibid. 373. 


an enquiry into the con- 
ferences at Gertruydemberg 
drop d. 374. © Proteſts of 


the Lords expunged, ib. 375, 
376, 377. ſeven Proroga - 


— 


tions, 387. a new Seſſion, 


389. Addreſſes on the Peace, 


ibid. Supplies, the malt- 
tax is extended to Scotland, 
394. à motion to diſſolve 


the Union, ibid. a Bill to 
render the treaty. of eom- 
merce with France effectual, 
395+: thrown out by a ſmall 


majority, 396. an Act for 


mortgaging part of the Ci- 


vil Liſtto pay a debt on it 
of . 560000 l. 40g. both 
Houſes addreſs. to remove 
the Pretender from Lorrain, 


dr Scotch, declare 
the prerogative in 1633, 
i. 27, 28. paſs an Indem- 
nity, 25. meet after the 


Reſtoration, 457, 158, 159. 


grant 40000 J. additional 
Feyenue for life to King 
- | Charles, 160, the Act re- 


ſeinding all Acts of Parlia- 


ment ſince 1633, 162, 164. 


an Act for keeping the 29th 


of May, 167, 168. a new 


Seſſion. Epiſcopacy reſtor- 


ed, 199. the oath of Su- 


premacy, 201, 202, 203. 


the Covenant abjured, 203. 


the unheard-of ſeverity a- 


gainſt Lord Lorn, 207. a 


| com for ſetting Fines, 


m 4 208. 


— 
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208. the incapacitating Act, 


209. Rights of Patronage 


reſtored, 213. Preſbyterian 
Miniſters turned —— 3. 
214, 215, 216. a charac- 
ter of them, 21, 218, 219. 
and of the new ones, 220. 
aà new Seſſion. Warriſtoun 


executed, 284. an Act a- 

3 Conventicles, 285. 

And regulating a national Sy- 
nod, 286. Cuſtoms left to 


the King, 287. an Act offer- 
ing an Army to march 
where the King ſhould com- 
mand, ibid. the Parliament 
diſſobved, 288. a new one, 
9397. an Act for the Supre- 
may, andther. for the Mi- 
litia, 398, 399. ſevere Acts 
againſt Conventicles, 408. 
a2 new Seſſion, 472. another 
Seſſion, 507. complaints of 
Lauderdale, 508, 509. the 
Parliament prorogued, 318 


Duke of Vork goes to Scot-· 
land, ii. 158, 159. an 
e een Popery, 50, 


160. ſome accuſations of 


Perjury ſappreſs'd, 161. a 
the Proteſtant Religion how 
defined, 165. the Parlia- 


ment diſſolved, ibid. many 


turned out for refuſing the 


-* tell, 167, 168. a new Par- 


- Harent in K. James che 


ſecond's wr 317. grant 
ed | 


alls that is a 
5 the penal 
Laws, 377. are diffolved, 
378. ua Convention meet 
after the Revolution, iii. 
28. Duke Hamilton cho- 
© ſen” Preſident, they paſs a 


. © 


à convention of eftates give 
money, ii. 29. 101. the 


new teſt, 163, 164, 165. * 


will not take off 


e WE Sor ne 


King 2 ibid. 30. de- 
clare King William and Q. 
Mary King and Queen of 
Scotland, 30. in their claim 
of rights inſert the - abo- 
liſhing E piſcopacy, ibid. 31. 
2 petition of grievances to 
be tendered with the Crown, 
31, 32. the Convention 
turned into à Parliament, 
33. ſome high demands, 
they are prorogued, 35. 
an Act taking away the 
Supremaey and che right of 
Patronages, wn Preſbytery 
eſtabliſhed, Chimney- money 
nted, an oath- renounc- 
ing King James, 88. a re- 
coneiling Seflion held by 
Duke Hamilton, 166. they 
empower the King to pro- 
tect the Epiſcopal Clergy, 
Nanni „ 
of Nevil Payne drop'd, 167. 
the Marge of 7 weedale 
-- Commiſſioner, 215. the) 
examine into the affair of 
Glencoe, 216. an Act for 
a new e to 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
26. the project of Darien, 
217, 218. it is voted a 
national concern, 325. the 
Duke of Queenſbury Com- 
- miſſioner, 324. many an- 
© gry votes about Darien, 325, 
326, 440, 441, 443. a new 
Parliament in 1703. iv. 21. 
the Duke of Queenſbury 
DCommiſſioner, ibid. made 
Treaſon to attempt an al- 
teration in the Church-Go- 
vernment, ibid. 22. de- 
bates about the Succeſſion, 
%% 25. in Ad for a 
Commerce with France, 
23. 26. they give no 
Sappiy, 25. the Settle 
Re Tot 


1.2 N D 
ment in 1641, offered them 


ENU N 
Penſion, 276. ' 


<0 enact the Succeſſion, 80. PEN, i. 306, 30%. ii. 1 


the Marquis of Tweedale 
Commiſſioner, ibid. refuſe 
the Succeſſion till after an 
Union with England, 82. 
their Succeſſor to be diffe- 
rent, 83. the Act for that 
payer e tack d —— 
4B, I the 
2 ry 8 25 the Duke 
of Argile Commiſſioner, gr, 
123. an Act for a Treaty 
of Union, 123. the Arti- 
cles debated in Parliament, 
168, 169. 170, 171. and 
Kon to, 173, 1745" 175. 


Fidel Prince of, i. 434. 

PARA, Duke of, iii. 397. 
PaTERSON, Biſhop, i „406, 409. 

ji. 166, 167, FI 378. 
Hons 1 of the ex- 
rien, iii. 217. 


tue, er. Biſhop, his charac- 


ter, i. 265, ii. 90, 369, 382. 
be is made 'Biſh 


op of Ely, 

" mM. 104. his death, iv, 208. 

PAYNE, | evil,” agent for K. 
James, vii. 48. is en 


in a plot, . Teſiſts a double 
torture in Scotland, 87. his 
5 3 in Parliament is 


dropt, 


5 
PEARSON, iſhop, his death 


and character, ii. 396. 52585 
W e 11. 144. 217, 


N er Earl of, n. 542. 


As character, fit. 275. firſt 


| Plenipotentiary at Ryſwick, 
2278, 362, 363: made Lord 

. igh Admiral, 432, iv. 14. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Preſident of the Council, 
3 . in made Lord 
High Admiral, ibid. reſigns 
that Poſt, but refuſes a 


F 
4 


338, 394, 395 396, 448. 
ii. 95, 97 


PENDERO 4-0 his diſcoy 


of the Aſſaſſination plot, iu. 


227, 228, 229, 233. 
Pepys, ii. 291 


Perey, Lord, i. 138. 


PEREINs, Sir William, knows 


of the Aſſaſſination plot, 1 il. 
237. is in tint of an In- 


vaſfion, 238. abſolved at 
Tyburn, 249. | 
PRT, Lord, 27, 28, 


172. made Chane or of 
Scotland, 251. cruel in 
torturing, 253, 264, 257, 
5 Arg. turns Papiſt, 340. 
bas a Chappel for Maſs, 
374. is impriſon'd, 1 
PETERBOROUGH, Lord, 
262, 10 + 
Perex BOROUGH, Barl of, iſe 
MoxnmouTn and Mon- 
' DAUNT) commands in Spain, 
iv. 112, 113, 115, 117, 146, 
152, 214. ſent” Ambaſſa- 
dor to Vienna, 307. his con- 
duct in Spain approved by 
the Houſe of Lords, 308, 
309, 310, 311. 
Peters, Hugh, i. 226. 
PETRE _ a Eee. 


. 43. 
re AR, father, ii. 366, 410. 
a Privy Counſellor, 451, 
454, 463. : 
N iv. 293. 294. 


Fe II. King of Soul, 4 i. 


434+ 
Parti. v. King of Spain, (ſee 
AxJov,) ſettled on e | 


Throne, iii 49. 
ries the Bd op? of Gray's 
daughter, 373. goes over to 


Italy, 598770 7s. his 
cam - 


1 NA DG E X. 
e there, 453, 484. 


his campaign againſt 
regal, iy. TED 724% he 
Far adrid, 153. returns 


khither, 134... redaces Va- 


lentia and Arragon, 190. 
his ſon acknowledged by the 
Cortes, 265. the French 


troops leave him, 293, 294. 


dhe proteſts againſt the treaty: 


at the Hague, 295... loſes 
he battle of Almanara, 302, 


303. renounces his right of 


ſucceſſion to the crown of 
- France, 381. 


| Pu1pps, Sir Conſtantine, C 2 | 


cil for. Sacheverel. iv. 281. 
Pixpuoxr, campaigns there, 
i. 138, 154, 212. iv. 75. 
2. 140. 159. 2674 . 
3. mr 
PieRQE, Mrs. ü. 625. A 
P1ERPOINT, i. 60, 7" 
PronaTEL, .; Pope unocent 
XII. iii. 100, 242. 
P1LKINGTON ſeverely fined, i ii. 
189, 190. 
PrqQue,/ his character, il, 229. 
Plau of London, 1. 306. 


k the Popiſh, ii. 34, 35, 


3 „ 38, wn 41, 42, 443 
45 5 3 52, $3» 54» 


$54" eftions on it, 73> 
. W „ ni. 48, 


40, 80, 51, 86. 


- Puor, Allaſlination, ili. 4 


„ 131, 132, 204+. 15. 

227, 228, 220, 230, 231, 

232, 233» 234» 235» 230, 

237, 238, 239, 2499 * 
Pror, Proteſtant, i. 11 


 Pruy KET,"..an Iriſh Fido 
5 — 5 and executed, ii. 145. 


Prxuourn, garriſon declare 


for the Prince of Orange, ii. 


536, 
Purmerh, Earl of, ili. 376, 


„ 
- 


1 ix rr, Karete Amiral, iv. 
104. 
Pol Ax. See. Avevsrys, 
-SOBLESK I, (STANISLAUS. 
Por 1Gnac;: Abbe, iv. 296. 
Poll EXP EN, ii. 89. Counſel 
. the City Charter, 186, 
enn 
Powrons, i. 427, „ 
PONTCHARTRAIN,/,1 W. 349. 
Poor, Mat. i. 431 | 
Pops INNOCENT, , his. charac- 
ter, ii. 412. his diſputes 
with France, 413. ſucceeded 
by ALEXANDER VIII. an 
enemy to France, iii. 99. 
ſucceeded hy.Inxoct ENT XII. 
100, 242. and he by CI x- 
MENT. XI. 348. who is in 
the French intereſt, 349, 
zes, 365, 397, 407, 440. 
„79. .threatens, the Em- 
F and arms, 243. is 
forced to ſubmit, 244. and 
..,own King Charles of Spain 
271. 
a 1, Duke 5 11 
derte, Aae lor of 4 
d, ii. 343. ili. 219, 220. 
88. in the Aſſaſſination 
Plot, iii. 9 0 229, 232. 
many tried and A on 
15 vidence, 12 i 5237 
239. ſcovers 
— — on him; 2 
Fenz Earl of, te Bu- 
- THINK,) m Groom of the 
Stole, 111. 6, 48, 49. the 
Aſſaſſinatien plot diſcovered 
to him, 227, 265. bis pri- 
vate negotiation with Bouf- 
flers, 227. Ambaſſador in 
France, 311. reſigns his 
plage of C 1 05 of the Stole, 


311312, 326. - negotiates 
the Partition Treaties, 311, 
361, 363, 366. is im 755 
ed, but not proſecuted 12 


: ] 


fo FX 


$79, 388, 417, 420, 424. 


PoxTOCARRERO, Cardinal, iii. 


201 72 MOUTH, Dutcheſs of, i. 
I 71.33.88 wü, 51,120, for 
the excluſion, 120. why, 

124, 183, 184, 216, 263, 


a new ſcheme concerted at 


- her lodgings, 278, 279. at- 
. tends Fe King in his laſt 
-HUlneſs, 281. her account 


of his death, 286. 


Pogrvcar, Peter King of, 
enters into the French Al- 
liance, iii. 40t, 402. is 


neutral in the war, 446. 
enters into the Grand Al- 
liance, his tteaty with 
England, iy. 9, 10. cam- 
paigus on his frontier, 70, 
71, 147, 148. his death, 


tho IEF T: bh 
| Bae car, John V. King of, 


firm to his father's treaties, 
iv. 191. marries the Em- 
potor's ſiſter, 196, 197. 
great riches from America, 
259, 302. campaigns on 
his frontier, 231, 268, 303. 
agrees to the treaty at U- 
trecht, 390. 5 
Pow EI, Judge, his opinion in 
the trial of the ſeven Biſhops, 


. 465, 466. and in the af- 


fair of Aileſbury, iv. 37. 
Pow1s, Lord, ii. 43, 68. 
Powis, Counteſs of, ii. 109, 474. 
Powis made Sollicitor Gene- 
ral and Attorney General, 


bez, A. 548. 8/34, 107. 
en bio os 


Prance ' diſcovers Godfrey's 
murder, ii. e. 
PaESBYTERIANS, Engliſh, a- 
gainſt King Charles's mur- 
der, i. 68. an Union with 


at the 


them propoſed at the Reſto- 
ration, 248, 249, 430. and 
a comprehenſion at the Re- 
volution, ni. 41, 42, 43, 44. 
does not ſucceed, 45, 46. 
Diviſions among them, 343. 


PxESBYTERIANS, Scotch, diſ- 


- contented, i, 161, 165, 166, 


200, 201. refuſe the oath 


of Supremacy, 203. filenced, 
213. their character, 217, 
218. their diſcipline, 218, 
219. an accommodation 
with them treated, 384, 385, 
386, 390. rejected by them, 
410. Conferences e 
411, 412, 413, 414, 415. 
the fury of the Cargillites 
and Cameronians, ii. 157, 
158. the Preſbyterians in- 


ſolent to the epiſcopal Cler- 


LY, 552, 553. their fury 
ne Revolution, ili. 39, 
40, 87, 88. alienated from 
King William, 120. res 
conciled to him, 167. are 
provoked again, 168. Me- 
thods taken in 1712 to in- 
cenſe them, iv. 357, 358. 


PRESBYTERY new modelled in 


Scotland, i. 44. their lead- 
ers, 45, 46. their 1 
aſſembly oppoſe the Parlia- 
liament, 57, 58. they raiſe 
the Whi ore inſurrec- 
tion, 58, 59. Diviſions a- 


mong them, 76, 83, 84, 85, 


486. -Preſbyteries prohibited, 
196. Preſbytery eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, iii. 30, 31, 32, 
87, 88. iv. 20, 21. ma 
unalterable at the Union, 
171. 1 
PxzSsrox, Dr. i. 25. 
PRESTON, Lord, i. 42 1. ii. 332. 
made Secretary of State, 
522. ſeized going over to 
rance, ili, 94, 95. tried, 


c 


condemned and pardoned, 
n 
PrzTENDER, the, owned by 
France, ui. 406. by the 


407. I attainted, 410. an 
Cath abjuring him, 41 r, 
412. 413, 416. a plot in 
Scotland 11 . 
52, 53. his expedition from 
RE Dain thither, 225, 226, 
227, 228. is campaign in 


5 Flanders, 230. called firſt 
the Pretender in the Queen's 


© ſpeech, 229. his Siſter's 
| ak and character, 367. 


de removes to Bar le duc, 


© 495+. Addreſſes. to remove 
Dim thence, ibic. 
PRIMROSE, 1. 26, 35; 151. 


Draw the Prerogative Acts, 
160. and the reſciſſory Act, 


163, 168. iü. 20, 21, 22, 


„ F 4445549. IA L 
Pr inczss-RorAl,, her death, 


Paixckss-Anx E. See Den- 


MAR Ek. 


Paine GBO. See Dzx- 


75 MARK« 


Paion, Matthew, iv. 336, 


„ 


Pao r EST AN r religion, its firſt 


©, Criſis, i. 433. ſecond criſis, 


434. third criſis, 435, 436 
4 T4 1 criſis,.. 438. 

flkch criſis, 449, U. 344. 
Pxvs5s14, King of, (f 


ö 
* 2 W 4 


* 
* 
2 
* pe os % > o 


| QuaxzRs behaviour on proſe. 
Pope, Savoy and Spain, 


cutions, i. 380, 381. Di- 


viſions among them, iii, 


344, 345 


Quzzx Annt, (fee Drx- 
MARE] proclaimed, iii. 426. 
her ſpeech to the Council, 
426, 427. and to Par- 


* 


liament, 427. purſues King 


William's, alliances, 42), 


428. ber Miniſtry, 40, 
431, 432. the Princeſs So- 


Phia prayed for, 430, 435. 


me 


. proclaums war with France, 
434. falſe reports of de- 


ſigns to ſet her afide, 412, 


435, 437+ takes the Scotch 


Clerk-Regiſter, 151, 156. coronation oath, - 


o, 441, 


ber arms ſucceſsful, 401. 


+ .creates ſive new Peers, 480. 
her reception of K. Charles 


of Spain, iv. 11.1 2 Plot 


againſt her diſcovered, 23, 


ſhe revives. the Order 


of che Thiſtle, 25. Jea- 


©. loufies of her Miniſtry, 29 
_ "the grants the Firſt Fruits 


and Tenths to the poor 


7 „40, 41, 42, 43. 
if 5 diſcoveries of the 


* — 


- Plot, 43, 44, 40, 50. he 


pores the Scotch act for a 
ifferent Succeſſor than that 


of England, 85. ber rea- 


ſons, ibid. 


Ace BR - 


DENBURGH) 1 $65; „ 
e 


_ © JudgedPrince of Neufchatel, 
iv. 200. France own his 
regal title, 264. his death 

and character, 387, 388. 

* PURITAN, i. 22, 23. | 

Fxkxuggs, treaty of the, how 
-. Obſerved by France, iv. 265. 
$5 I-48 $3” F „„ 


. 


* 


1 


* 


in the Church, 208, 209, 


comes to hear 
the debates in the Houſe of 
changes the 


rds, 3. 
Scotch Miniſtry, 123. pub- 
. Jick credit high, 139. af 


ſiſts Savoy, 149. appoints 


.. Commiſſioners'to:treat of an 
Union with Scotland, 183. 
her private favour to Har- 
ley, 200. ſome promotions 


215 


LIN HY EN 


21 87 216. turns Harley out 
unwillingly, 220. calls the 


P. P. of Wales The Preten- 


der, 229. ber tender care 


of Prince ins, 246. ſhe 
takes in more 


bigs, 247. 


appoints Plenipotentiaries to 


rel, 285, 288. 


treat of peace, 264, 266, 
267, 268. 


Books wrote a- 
gainſt her title, 278. ſe⸗ 
cretly favours Dr. Sacheve- 
her ſpeech 


at the end of that Seſſion, 
289. negotiations for peace, 
293, 294+ 295, 290. changes 


ber Miniſtry, 


298, 299. 


diffolves the Parliament, 


209. her ſpeech; 305, 306, 
299 ſpeech, 3 7 ode 


307, 308, 310, 311. 


13 


rant, 355. 


Earl Rivers to Hanover, 339. 
ber ſpeech, 341. 8 
Duke Hamilton Duke of 

Brandon, 345. 
the Duke of Marlborough, 


creates 
turns out 


348. makes twelve new 


Peers, 349. her meſſage to 
the Lords to adjourn, diſ- 
puted, but obeyed, ibid. 

her ge. about the Peace, 
8 4 


ers the Duke 


# 


paid off, 464. ber ſpeeth, 
406, 407. Reflections upon 


it, 407, 8. 
Rn CATHERINE of Charles 
r 
Quezn CHrIsTING of Swe- 


+4 


den, her character of Popes, 


oh | 11 415. iii. 278. 


Qurkx 


4 iF 
1 


LLZABETH, i. 225 | 
„ 
KER Max, wife of King 
James II. went to Bath, ii. 
473: the myſtetious ma- 


nagement of her ſuppoſed 


child-birth, 475, 470, 477» 


478, 479. went ta France, 
539. engaged King James 


to follow her, 552. 


4 
* 


her 


- correſpondence in England, 


in. 95,96. her bold repartee 
to the Kin of France. s 80. 
is attainted by bill, 411.” 


Queen Maxy II. joint Sove- 


350: or | 
Harlborough to be ſued for 


money received by her war- 
does not con- 


firm the Convocation's cen- 


Commerce, 390. 


rmond 


both Houſes, 37 5, 376, 377. 


Dunkirk put into her hand 
to be demoliſhed, 378, 379. 


is poſſeſſed in a precarious 
manner, 385. h 


e ratifics 
the treaties of Peace and 
her an · 
fwer to the Commons ad- 
dreſs, 397. a Debt of 


5 500,0c01. on the Civil Liſt 


reign with K. William III. 
(fee Oxancs) iii. 2. made 
ſo of Scotland, 20, 32. the 
adminiſtration in her during 
the King's abſence, 59. her 
tenderneſs for King James, 
64, 76, 77. her govern- 


tent, 66, 67. her Council, 


67. her behaviour in time 


"ſure of Whiſton, 369. or- 
- ders the Duke of 6 | 
not to act offenſively, 373. 
lays the plan of peace before 


— - 
— 


of danger, 69, 70. a miſ- 


underſtanding with the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, 125, 126. 


her care of the morals of the 


People, 139. her manage 
ment of church affairs, 161, 
162, 163, 164. her good 
conduct, 184, 185. her ill- 
neſs, 188. her death and 
charatter, 190, 191. a re- 


cConcilin N paſſed be- 


tween her and her fiſter, 


20959. 


Queen Mork of France, i. 


3 8 
Quzzn of Poland's intrigues, 
| — 


— 


1 Ny * EA N. 


1, 266, lil. 233. 
Queen of Scots, I. 35555 
Queenszury,Farl of, ii. 44 49s 
"Bike, , 5 Mavggis and 
317. his ſch 
22 ge ths beter of ru 
bats of erth, 341. is dif- 
"graced and in danger, 341, 
375˙ 377. bis death and 
er, iii, 206. 
Quannnny, Duke of, his 
| fon, in. 324. has the 
* 402, 441: iv. 21. 
"he Aten a Plot, 23, 24, 
25, 26. is diſmiſſed, but 
ſereened by an artifice, 8 
x """_ 1 | 1 employed, 
123. lof the Union, 
"APJ 2 Duke of Dover, 


250, 34 
We] 345: 


2 
| Quors, al Zed between Eng- 
TP et ill. 101. 


Raviot, Earl of, il. 263. 
© RacoTz1,: Prince, iu. 5, 76, 


18. 
Ae Sir Walter, i. , 
. 
RAMBLLIES, 
166. 
RaxELacn, Earl of, i. 373» 
562. Hi. 476. iv. 315 
RAPPAREES FO reland, 
ili. 84. 91. 
RaATCLIFF, ii. 43. 
Rarelirr, Dr. vi, 186. 


battle of, 78 v. 


REA DIxo, tries to diſcredit the 
5 evidences of 0 Popiſh Plot, | 


Us XI, 72 

YT in the Welt of 
Scotland, i. 328. and at 
Bothwell: Bridge, ll. 103. 

REFormaTioN of Manners, 
ſocieties for it, Wt. 438, 


439. 


is Secretary of. 


erte, i. 226, 
E 


INSCHILD, iv. 120. 
REetxoLps, made Biſhop- of - 
Norwich, i. 259. 
Rx rz, Cardinal, i. 101, 272. 
Rn811s, Archbiſhop of, his 
5 character, i ii. 227, 228. 
Rick, Sheriff, ii. 181. 
RicuLigu, Cardinal, i. , Gs. 
ICHMOND, Duke of, i. 206, 
211, 353, 42 | | 
1 2 dy the 
Duke of Ormond, iii. 461. 
Rivers, Earl of, ſent to Spain, 
iv. 160. Ambaſſador to 
Hanover, 339. made Ma- 
ſter of the Ordnance, 355 
Roß RRTS, Mrs. one of Eo 
| Pe miſtreſles, i. 370. 
11. 
Rems De Envoy i in Swe⸗ 
den, iv. 273. Character of 
that King C ibid. 2 4. made 
"Biſhop o 8 6h. 2.68 Seal, 
and Plenipotentiary to U- 
trecht, 336. declares the 
Queen diſengaged from her 
|; Alliances, 375376. made 
| Biſhop of London, 406. 


RocnELLE, the ſiege of, i, 65. 


RocussTER, Earl of, his cha- 
ral, 1, 362, in the 5 
ii. 79, 113,.120, 165 
charged 2 bribery, 183, 
184. is Preſident of the 
Council, 263. and Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 274. 
made Lord Freaſurer, 299, 
300. and one of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Commiſhon, 37 3. 
his conference about Religi- 
on, 382, 383. loſes the white 
\ aff, 383. for a Prince Re- 
gent, 560. reconciled to 
the King and Queen by Dr. 
Burnet's means, iii. 161. 
oppoſes the Court, 173, 193, 
234. made Lieutenant © 
| Ireland, 


Treland, g. 1 4 3. loſes 
. W ng, 388, 


402. 8 _ to Ireland, 
his conduct there, 403. con- . 
tinued in that poſt by Queen 


Anne, 431, 434, 437» 443- 
: er. My t73) 474.) iv. 26, 
i , propoſes bringing over 

as Princeſs Sophia, 96. op- 
poſes the Regency Bill, 131. 


and the Union, 175, 213, 
261. is made Preſident of 


the Council, - 299. 
RopoLPH,! Emperor, i. 15. 
Ron ax, Duke de, i. 64, 65. 
aun Sir George, his ſucceſs 

at La Hogue, iii. 128, 129. 
cCconyoys che Smyrna fleet, 

and eſcapes with ſome of 

them, 157, 158, 159z 160. 

commands a Iquadron at 

. Cadiz, 226. commands an- 
0 other ſent to the Baltick, 

337. commands a ſquadron 
to Cadiz, 456. 458. takes 
and deſtroys the Galleons 

at Vigo, 460, 4 61. his con- 

Aud approved: by Parlia- 

ment, 474. iv. 18, 68. 

takes Gibraltar, 69, 70. 
ſichts the Count de Thou- 

louſe, 72, 73 | 
[Rooxwoop executed for. ths 

Afſaſlination Tinte iii. 2 3% 
240. ' 

Roos, Lord, ls [divorce, i i. 

367. iii. 1 


Row, (oa trial, ii. 270, 


N 83 Dr. Archbiſhop of Glaſ. 


gow, i. 397, ii. 260, 377. 


Bebe, Earl of, oppoſes the 


i Prerogative AQ, 1. 28, ,29, 
38. * gained by King 


Charles, 40. his. character, 


8 140. Preſident of the Coun- 


cil in Scotland, * 151, 165. 
4 IRR the Sypod at F ite, 


x „ TL 


; + B@S, 211 


166, .168..2is:King's Com- 
miſſioner, 284, 293. his 


conduct, 294. ſevere to the 


priſoners, 333. made Lord 


Chancellor, 340, ae ii. 


8218, 225 


Rorn 28, Earl of, ramen! 
to the Union, iv: 170. 
Rover, Marquis de, i. 101, 
en 

FKouviLIz, preſident, 3 to 


negotiate at =o er e iv. 
263. 


Rovyicny, i. i. 316. 51g. 95 1. 


. 33.12% 1 E 349. 


3 10 K. his made 


Earl o obe, i. 112. 
See Galway. 
Rewer, his execution, is. 220, 


8 287. 1 


Roxzunch, Earl of, Gs the 
Union, iv. 170. br ag a 
Duke, 183. oppoſes the 
Duke of, Queenſbury, 251. 

Roxar Soctery, i. 269. iv. 
142, 143. 

RumBotD, ii. 199, 202, 243, 
31 

Rogane, Earl of, (ſee Sip- 
-NEY;) Ut. 6. is ſent Lord 


Bo Lieutenant to Ireland; 163, 


KJ recalled, ibid. 327. 
Ruge ke. H.. 191, 197, 199. 
; 202, 203, 204, 209, 213, 
220, 236, 243, 245, 338. 
RyezxT, Prince, ſaves the 
Engliſh fleet, i. 321. 492. 
Russsu, Lord, his; character, 
1. 547. ii. 113. moves the 
Exclufion, 117, 133, 153. 
meets the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Shephard's, 197, 
195. impriſoned, 204. his 
behaviour, 208. examined 
by a Committee of Council, 
his trial, 212. 


and condemnation, 216. 
bis n for dentn, 
+ 18. 


1 N n . 


Fo i his execution and 
ing ſpeech, 221, 222. 
Pt Admiral, meets at 
Lord Shrewſbury's, ii. 421. 
goes to the: Hague, 469. his 
character, 493, 408, — 
19. n. 71. commands 
cet, 109, 126. obtains a 
great victory at la Hogs, - 
128, 129. is turned” out, 
142, 143. again at the 


into the Mediterranean, 1 5 


turns to the Mediterranean, 
213, 226. diſappoints the 
invaſion in 2696, 231, 232. 
is made Earl of /Orford 
269. See Ozrond. © > 
Rvs82L, Mr. Lord Ratet: 
brother, ii; 5 2. 


275. 6, 277, 278, 279, 


«+ * — x „ 
De wi 28 7 r 
IC 


— * 
* ” 


*, * * 8 ; 
2 aa) * 


famous ſermons, iv. 2757, 
2 279, hes impeached 


for them, and grows 
lar upon it, 265 n 
Weſtminſter-Hall, 281. 
Adeswer, 282, 283, 125 
his trial ocaſions riots, 284. 
he is condemned by the 
r — 4 
2 Progr 8 into 
Wales, 299. 
Selur N21 his changer 
ii. 230. 
Sr. Graus, i. 7 6 


Sr. Joan, i. 94. 


+ 


"Harley, 220, made Secre- 
tary of State, 299, 330. and 


— ——— —v——Ü— r —— — 
— — —— Ie 


head of te get, 176.” ſent | 


Winters at Cadiz; ibid. re- 


M in the petition-6f 


RurukRTORb, i. 17 „ 
—— treaty of, iii. . 


725 845 i. 378. 


Slensa get, Dr. his o 


- Viſcount Bolingbroke. 380 
See Boliwcaroke: | 
Sr. Max's plundered by the 

- [1 'Engliſh. iii 458. 
Gr. Rurn, a com- 
mands Ffor' King James in 
Ireland, iv. 107, 108. is 
killed at the” battle of A- 
. ghrem, 1 
3 „ made 
53. attends King Charles 
I. on his death bed, ii. 281. 
g one of the Eeeleſiaſiical 
Commiſſion, 37125 9: joins 
«the - ſeven 
3 481. met with the 
"_ Counſellors that in- 
the Prince of Orange, 
"$42, 549. abſents from 
the Convention, 567. and 
from groan Ai. 8. his 
conduct, His death and 
charakter, 266 187. 


A Sbst. 183. Chief Juſ- 


" tice, 188. his Judgment of 
the City eee id. 262. 


SARDIN1a: taken by the Eng- 
liſh fleet, iv. 242. 

Sar5F12LD cuts off a convoy 
to K. William, iii. 80. a 
memorable day ing of his in 
honour ef the King 111. 

Savil, Lord, his forgery, J 


36. 

Savor, Duke vl, in the a 
liance againſt France, wi. 
88, 138. in a ſecret treaty 
with France, 


dim, 243. iv. 12. joins to 
\ drive the Germans out 


of Italy, 243, 277. 4 

| ſccheme for giving him the 
Sr: Joux, iv. 209. Settvtary ; 
of War, lays down with 


Spanim ſucceſhon, 310. 
marries à daughter to the 
Duke of Burgandy, 244. 


245. another to King Mp 


_ Archbiſhop! Li Canterbury, 


1797, 212, 
242. Reaſons that induced 


$ 


$ 


ND 


of Spain, 398, 407, 454. 
comes into the alliance a- 
gainſt France, iv. 12, 13, 
14. his danger and diſtreſs, 
14, 15, 16, 64, 71. loſes 
almoſt all his country, 74, 


2 Queen aſſiſts him, 


149- he with Prince Eu- 
gene raiſes the ſiege of Fu- 
rin, 163. beſieges Toulon, 
193. raiſes the ſiege, 194. 
recovers all Savoy, 231. 
takes Exiles and Feneſtrella, 


243, 269, 330. agrees to 


the treaty of Utrecht, 390. 


SAVOY conference, i. 251,252, | 


253, 254+ 
SawYER, Attorney General, 
ii. 185, 188, 190, 464. 
Saxk-Gorna, Duke of, iii. 
401, 444. 
SaxonY, Duke of, i. 16. 
SAXONY, Elector of, iii. 136. 


choſe King of Poland, 271, 


272, See AuGusTwus. ' 


SCARBOROUGH, Dr. 475, 476. 


)CHOMBERG, Count, his diſ- 
courſe with King Charles 11. 
i. 240, 241. - ſent to com- 
mand the Engliſh, 482. 
weary of that poſt, 493. 
made a Mareſchal of France, 
1 6. 7, 227, 228. quits 
the French and Portugueze 
ſervice, 508, 509. is in 
that of Pruſna, 514, 526, 
529. made a Duke in 
England wich a preſent of 
loo, ooo l. from Parliament, 
ili. 26. goes to Ireland, 
ibid. 3s killed in the battle 
of the Boyne, 69, 79. iv. 
266, wy 


ScuoMBERG,. Duke, his ſan, 


commands in Savoy, Bi. 
115. aud in Portugal, iv. 


Scio, iſland of, taken by the 


Venetians, but abandoned, 
in 

ScoT, Dr. iii. go. 

SCOTLAND, its ſtate under 

Cromwell, i. 83. a rebel- 
lion deſigned there, 475, 


476. a riſing in favour of 
LIE 


ames II. ili. 29, 33, 36. 
another defeated by Leving- 
ſton, 84. Changes in the 
Miniſtry there, 166. the 
project of Darien, 223, 224, 
246, 299. miſcarrying. 
raiſes great diſcontents, 324, 
325. a Plot there in favour 
of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, iv. 23. 24, 43. 44» 
45, 46. the Union how 
treated there, 150, 151, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 172. 
the Cuſtoms there miſ-ma- 


naged, 178, a Privy Coun- 
cil kept up, 183, 205, 206, 


222, taken away by Par- 
liament, 222, 223. an in- 
vaſion from France miſcar- 
ries, 224, 225, 226, 227. 
the Scotch members are di- 
vided, 25 1. Treaſon and 
trials of it made the ſame 
there as in England, 254, 
255, 256. the Scotch Peers 
retire from the Houſe of 
Lords, 356. but are pre- 
vailed with to return, ibid. 
move to diſſolveche Union, 
1 iq enter England, i. 
38. treat with K. Charles 
II. 70. ſettle at Darien, 
and purſue it at a vaſt ex- 
pence, iii. 299, 300. dri- 
ven from it by the Spaniards, 
323, 324 


Scoucal., . Biſhop of Aber-" 


deen, his character, i. 304. 
ScroGcs, Chief Juſtice, ii. 69, 


, 129, 144. | 
| TY n | 3B 


1 NADA RUN 


Srartzr b, Earl of, iv. 25, 
170. | 
SEATON, Lord Balmerinoch, 
1 8 e x Ai 
Sk A, ſquadrons at, iii. 27, 37, 
*:bÞ, 76, 75, 74: $09, 28, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 198, 
179, 212, 213, 245, 
246, 269, 456, 457» 458, 
459, 460, 461. iv. 10, 11, 
17, 18. 19, 20, 68, 72, 
118, 119, 151, 155, 192, 
193. 194, 195, 204, 209, 
242, 245, 270, 333, 334. 


 Sr1MOUR, i. 353, 538. his 


character, ibid. the Kin 
refuſes him for Speaker, iii. 
76. is impeached, 120, 


137, 324. Joins the Prince 


of Orange and propoſes an 


aſſoci tion, 535. is Gover--.. 


nor of Exeter, 5 36. iii. 118. 
comes into the Miniſtry, iii. 
118. oppoſes the Court, 
149, 200, 234, 357, 477. 
made Comptroller by Queen 
Anne, 433, 478. iv. 58. is 
diſmiſſed, 58. x 
'  Sx1MQuR, is made a Peer, iii. 
n 
SEIGNELAY, fi. 23, 131. 
\ SEMPLE, 1 326. 
SERJEANT, 1. 272. It. 97, 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, his 
character, i. 132, 372, 424, 
adviſes the ſhutting up the 
Exchequer, 428. made 
Lord Chancellor, 430, 484. 
oppoſes the King's declara- 
tion, 486, 492, 506, 507, 
509. for reſiſtance, 540, 
541, 546, 555, ü. 2. ſent 
to the Tower, zu diſcharg- 
ed upon ſubmiſſion, 45, 48, 
4» 79 80. made Preſi- 
ent of the Council, 82. 
againſt rhe Biſhops: votes in 
caſes of treaion, 88. for 


the excluſion, 100, 117, 
112, 117, 118, 134, 145- 
ſent to the Tower, 150. 


- acquitted by the Grand Jury, 


153, 155. leaves England, 
182, 19r, 198, 199, 210. 


SHARP, ſent as agent by the 


reſolutioners, i. 88. betrays 


their intereſt, 126, 150, 160, 
162, 165 166, 181. made 
| Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


184, 185. nominates all 


the Biſhops except Leigh- 
toun, 185, 186, 192, 193. 


by Proclamation hinders the 


meeting of Preſbyteries, 196, 


215. his behaviour to Lau- 


derdale, 281, 282. his vio- 


lence, 289, 291, 292, 293. 


| accuſes Lauderdale, 297. 


retracts it, 299, 300. for 


excommunicating Burnet, 
305. ſevere to the pri- 


ers, 329, 331 332. turned 
out from being Preſident of 


the Convention, 335. re- 


turns to Council, 340, 341, 
346, 347- an attempt to 
murder him, 388, 389, 398, 


406, 407, 419, 474. he diſ- 


covers who it was, ii. 18. 


is afterwards murder'd, 102, 


103. 


Snakr, Dr. John, ii. 90. 


preaches againſt Popery, 


369. 370. made Archbiſhop 


of York, Hi. 104. 


SHELDON, Dr. i. 70, 183, 192. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
247. at the Savoy confe- 
rence 251, 257, the ſtrict- 


\ neſs of the act of uniformity 


imputed to him, 258, 268, 


293, for the five mile act, 
31S» 3412. 7 3% 431+ 


his death, 553. 


SneninG, General, iii. 136. 
SHEPHERD, ii. 213, 245. 


SHEREDON, 


81 


Si 


SHEREDON, ii. 122. 

Suskirs of London, difputes 

about their Election, ii. 114, 
180. 

SHERLOCK, Dr. ii. go, 368. 
leaves the Jacobites, and 
made Dean of St. Paul's, in. 

8, 293, 294. 

55 5 Siloned for talk- 
ing of K. Charles's death, 
ii. 285. 8 

Suover made Commiſſioner 
of the Admiralty, iii. 143. 
is ſent tFthe Mediterranean, 

bv. 18, 33, 68, 72. beſieges 
Toulon by Sea, 192. caſt a- 
way upon the rocks of Scil- 
ly, 205. | N 

Sunxkwsgukx, Earl of, meet- 

ings at his houſe in favour 
of the Prince of Orange, 


- Ui. 422, his character, 492. 


goes over to Holland, 497, 
518, » 538, 547, 574. 
| I Sas 
iii. 3, 20. reſigns, 61, 144. 
in made Secretary, 170, 
187. practices againſt him, 
262, 263, 264, 265. made 
Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne, iv. 289. ſent Am- 
baſſador to France, 382. 
SICILY, an earthquake there, 
Ii. 139. | 
Stoner, Mr. in high favour 


with the Prince of Orange, 


ii. 483. his character, 494, 
405, 512, 518. Secretary 
of State, Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Mafter of the 


Ordnance, iii. 6. made 


Lord Sidney, and afterwards 
Ear} of Rumney, ibid. See 
RUuMNEY. | 
S1D8enÞE, Biſhop of Galloway, 
tranſlated to Orkney, i. 185, 
SIMPSON, a ſpy, i. 48, 49- in 
a plot, 50, 51. 
SKELTON, Envoy at the Hague, 
li 302, 324. and at Paris, 


i. DD. EX 


415. is ſent to the Tower, 
500. 


SMIRNA fleet attacked by the 


French, iii. 158, 159, 160, 
Suirn, Sir Jeremy, ſeizes 


Spaniſh Money in a Dutch 


ſhip, i. 98 


SMITH, à prick, ii. 70, 129, 


148. T 

SMITH, Aaron, ſent to Scot- 
land, ii. 195, 210. 

SMITH, a ſpy, his letters, iii. 
262, 263, 204, 268. 
SMITH, Mr. his character, is 
choſen Speaker, iv. 125. 
SogiEs kl, King of Poland, 
raiſes the ſiege of Vienna, 
ii. 266. be:ts the Turks, 
iii. 182. his death, 270. 

SOBIESK1, his ſon, ſeized b 
a party at Breſlau, iv. 16, 
dy... 

SOCINIANISM, its. great pro- 
greſs, iii. 292, 293, 294, 
295, 296 

Soas80NS, Madam de, i. 421, 

BY - | | 

SOLMEs, Count, ii. 548. iii. 
134. 150. 

SougRSs, Mr. anſwers King 
Charles's Declaration, ii. 
142. 154. Solicitor Gene- 

ral, ili. 57. made Attorney 
General, and ſoon after 
Lord Keeper, 148. his ex- 


pedient againſt clipping, . 


203. his account of Char- 
nock, 236. his adminiſtra- 
tion applauded, 301. at- 
tacked in the Houſe of Com- 
mons on Kid's affair, and 
cleared by a great majority. 


327, 328, 331. is diſmiſſed, 


and his character, 333, 334, 
335. deſigns againſt him, 
350, 361, 362, 366, 367. 
is heard at the bar of the 
Houſe of Commons, 368, 


269, is impeached, 379, 
Nn 2 


378, 
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378, 383. and acquitted by 
the Houſe of- Lords, 386, 
387, 388. iv. 41, 54. his 
Act for the amendment of 
the Law, 140. a principal 
manager in the Union, 167, 
176, 213. made Prefident 
of the Council, 247, 249. 
is diſmiſſed, 299. 
SOMERSET, Earl of, i. 13, 20, 
21. | 
SoMERSET, Duke of, i. 69. 
SOMERSET, Duke of, iii. 435. 
W. I. 5 300. 
SOMERSET, Dutcheſs of, 
Groom of the Stole, iv. 
314: | | 
*'SoPH1a, Princeſs. See Ha- 
Nov. 
SouTH, Dr. writes againſt 
Sherlock, iii. 295. 2 
SOUTHAMPTON, E. of, his ac- 
count of Eikon Baſilike, i. 
69, 70. angry at calling home 
the King without conditions, 
1123. his character, 131. a- 
ainſt a ſtanding army, 225. 
bh viſit not the King's wil 


treſſes, 244. moderate in 


Church matters, 248, 315, 
316. his death, 350. 


SouTHESK, Earl of, jealous 


of the Duke of York, i. 
319, 320. 
SouTrn SEA Company erected, 
iv. 328. 1 
"SoUuTHWELL, Sir Robert, his 
authority quoted, 1, 232. 
„ 
SPANHEIM, Baron, his cha- 
racter, ii. 231. his account 


of the French councils on 


0 the King of Spain's death, 


ei 


Srauish Armada, how divert- * 


ed for a year, i. 437. 
Sraxisu Netherlands. See 
nee, 


SPAIN. See CHARLES II. 
CuakLESs III. Puilie v. 

SPENCE put to the torture, ii. 
2 


. 
Srorswoop, his Hiſtory cen- 


ſured, i. 8, 30, 37. 

SPRAGGE, i. 429. 

SPRAT, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
ii. 370. iii. 305. his death, 
W. 188 

SQUAYRONI carry the Union 
in Scotland, iv. 170, 177. 

STAFFORD, Lord ii 64, 72. 

his trial, 125, 26. con- 
demned, 131. he ſends for 
Dr. Burnet, 132, 133. his 
execution, 134, 135. 

STAIR, Earl of, a great ma- 
nager for the Union, iv. 
166, 470, 173. 

STALEY, his trial, ii. 47. 
TANHOPE, Envoy in Hol- 

land, iii. 360. 

STANHOPE, General, his ſon 
at the ſiege of Barcelona 
iv. 116, 117. procures re- 
lief to Spain, 146, 216. a 

manager at Dr. Sacheverel!'s 
trial, 277. gains the battle 
of Almanara, 302. taken 
at Brihuega, 304, 307, 364, 
5 


'STANISLAUSs Choſen in the 


room of Auguſtus King of 
Poland, and crowned, iv. 
78, 120. Avguſtus reſigns 
in his favour, 187. but ob- 
liges him to quit the &ing- 
dom, 273. 


STAREMBERG, Count, his 


march in Italy, iv. 15. joins 
the- Duke of Savoy, ibid. 
commands in Spain, 210, 
272. defeats King Philip, 
30, 303. | delays relieving 
Stanhope, ibid. 329. routs 
the Duke of Vendome, 


329, 330. 


STATES, 


# * 


1 % 


C 


 SraTEs GENERAL. See 


Duron. 


STERN, Archbiſhop of Vork, 
i. 254. ii. 260. 


STEEN BOC k, a Swediſh Ge- 


neral, iv. 276, 383, 388. 
STEENKIRK, battle of, iii. 134. 
STEWARD, Dr. his notion a- 

bout the Sacrament, i. 236. 


SrRwARD ſent to Queen E- 


lizabeth, i. 436. | 
STEWARD, a lawyer, his let- 

ters to Fagel, ii. 448, 449. 
SrEwARD, Sir James, iv. 253. 
STiILLINGFLEET, Dr. his c 


racter, i. 264, 431. ii. 93, 


368, Queen Mary inclined 


to make him Archbiſhop, 


1 
STouPs, Brigadier, i. 89, 99, 


. 400, 102, 103, 104, 105, 


106, 468. ii. 351, 352. 


SrRAT FORD, Earl of, 1. 39. 


given up by the King, 42, 
43. his death raiſed his 


character, 67, iii. 257. 


STRAFFORD, Earl of, ſent Am- 
baſſador to Holland, iv. 


338, 339, 374, 381. has 


the Garter, 384, 385, 386. 


STRAL3UND, the ſiege of, iv. 


3 . 8 
STRICKLAND, Admiral, ii. 


482, 483. 

SUNDERLAND, Earl of, Ple- 
nipotentiary at Cologne, i. 
495. Ambaſſador in France, 
ii. 31. Secretary of State, 
79. at firſt oppoſes the Ex- 


cluſion, 82, 113. in con- 


fidence with the Prince of 
Orange, 114. declares for 
the Excluſion, 117. and a- 
gainſt a Prince Regent, 137. 
is again Secretary of State, 


183, 275, 278, 299. made 
Preſident of the Council, 


344. adviſes moderate mea- 


ſures, 482. turns Papiſt, 
483. adviſes the rejecting 
a French army, 499. is 
turned out, 522. in high 
credit with King William, 
Iii. 149, 170, 221. for a 
Council of 'Trade named by 
Parliament, 223. and for a 
Land Bank, 235. for a 
large 8 * 286. 
retires from buſineſs, ibid. 
iv. 42. 7 
SUNDERLAND, Earl of, his 
ſon, for the Union, iv. 176. 
made Secretary of State, 
220, 249. is diſmiſſed, 298, 
307, 315. 
SUNDERLAND, Counteſs of, 
li. 477» 525- þ | 
SWEDEN, King of, i. 112. 
his death, iii. 275, 276. 


SWEDEN, King of, his ſon, 


mediator at Ryſwick, iii. 


275. his coronation, 276, 


308. a formidable alliance 


againſt him, 3 19, 320. the 


Engliſh fleet protects him, 
and forces Denmark to Aa 
peace, 336, 337, 338. he 
overcomes the Kin 

Denmark and Poland, and 


the Czar, in one campaign, 


355, 356. his war in Po- 
land, 398, 400, 245. beats 
King Auguſtus and takes 
Cracow, 455. Iv. 17. pro- 
cures Staniſlaus to be choſen 


King of Poland, iv. 78. 


drives Auguſtus into Saxony, 
78, 79. his ſucceſſes in Po- 
land, 120. marches into 


Saxony, 165. forces Au- 


guſtus to reſign his crown, 
188. his character, 189. 
makes the Emperor reſtore 
the Churches in Sileſia, 202, 
203. is defeated at Pulto- 
wa, and flies to Turky, 272, 


273- 
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273. his character by Bi- 


op Robinſon, 273, 274. 
His troops beat the Danes, 


305. be procures a war be- 
tween the Turk and Czar, 
321. tries to break the 
peace made between them, 
334. 383. defends himſelf 
dat Bender againſt an army, 
4 zs. is at laſt forced to 
furrender, ibid. 
Swinrox, i. 147, 176. 
Swiss Cantons, iv. 200. 


Farr, an evidence in trials of 


treaſon, iii. 195, 196. 
Tarzor, Sir Gilbert, Enyoy 
in Denmark, i. 311, 312. 


oppoſes the Duke of Or- 
mond, 73: 374. is made 
_ Earl of Tirconnell, 345. 
See T1RCONNELL. 


Taxzor, Dr. Biſhop of Ox- 


ford, iv, 176. ſpeaks a- 
* gainſt Sacheverell, 286. 
Talus h, General, iii. 108, 
112. Killed at Camaret, 


« 179, 180. | 4 


TaLLakDd, Mareſchal, iii. 447. 
IV. 7a 63. taken at Blen- 


heim, 6 , 6 0 
* Ak BET, N Middleton's 


favourite, i. 206, 209, 211, 


212, is made E. of Cromar- 


ty, iv. 25. See CROMAAT r. 
Taszonoven, i, 73. 74. 
TxEzTx, Count, ii. 225. 
Tzurrz, Sir William, i. 356. 
Ambaſſador to Holland, 


530. his character, ibid. 


531. iy. 11. Plenipoten- 
tiary at Nimeguen, 30, 556, 
propoſes 7 Rong ir- 
Connell, 559, 560. 


3 


Tzxx150x, Dr. his character, 


276. a plague in Sweden, 


1. 266. 11. 90, 291, 331, 368. 
made Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, iii. 187, 189, 190. 

Tzxras, Earl of, ii. 254. 


TERKWRHIT, Sir Philip, 1. 557. 


TEssk, Mareſchal, ii. 354. iv. 
74. 104, 152, 153, 187. 
Tnou as, Biſhop of Worceſter, 
iii. 8. deprived, 104. 
TarRocmorTON and his Lady 
turn Papiſts, i. 555, 556. 


Tnukro, i. 91, 108, 109. 


'Tippiman beat by the Dutch 


at Berghen, i. 313. 

TiILTorsox, Dr. i. 109, 114. 
his character, 264, 323, 431. 
11. 87, 221, 222, 368. made 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
iii. 103, 104, 162, 163. his 
death and character, 185, 
186, 292. 

TikcoxnNELL, Earl of, made 

Lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 
378, 379, 546, 555, 556. 
mW. 22, 76, 83. 

Tinor, the Boors there repel 
the Duke of Vendome, iv. 


5 
Titus, Colonel, i. 13, 60, 


N. 
Tor Ax p, iii. 292. 


 Toxce, Dr. his account of 


the Popiſh plot, ii. 34, 35. 

39. his death, 156. 

7 Marquis * 263, 
264. 293, 294, 296. 

Tonk ee y King 
William, iii. 55, 336, 352. 
and by Queen Anne, 431, 
432, 433. iv. 298. 


'TorrincToNn, Earl of, (ſee 
HERBERT) is firſt Commil- 


fion of the Admiralty, iii. 
7. fights the French at Ban- 
try-Bay, 27, 67. and near 
Beachy, 72. Gr to the 
Tower, 73. try'd by a court 
| | | martial 


Ta 


* 1 1 1 


matti 5 and acquitted, 92, 
an on is, is; 137, 
miſcarries, 192, 194, 307, 


309. 
Tovlovse, Count de, engages 
Rook, iv: 72, 73. 


TouRviILLE, a French Admi- 


ral, iii. 128, 160. 
TownsenD, Lord, iv. 176. 
Plenipotentiary atthe Hague, 


his charaQer, 264. recalled, 'Txzvor,Sir John, Maſter of the 


338. cenſured by the Houle 
of Commons for the Barrier 
Treaty, 360, 361, 304 

TraQUair, Earl of, i. 31, 32, 
33» 34» 35: 


Tazary of Barrier with the 


Teeny argues for the Ci 
eg; er, Wi. 139, 185, 180. 
187. 

Tarrawur, General, ii. 495. 

TRELAWNY, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, iv. 200. 

TRENCHARD, ii. 205, 206, 
1 Secretary of State, iii. 

0 

Tux viLLE, Count de, i. 423. 


ii. 229. 


Rolls, firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Great Seal and Speaker, 
iii. 57. is expelled the 
Houf: of Commons, 199. 


Txevor, Chief Juſtice, iv. 


37, made a Peer, 349. 


Dutch, the firſt, iv. TRIATL of Aſhton, iii. gg. 


358, 359. the ſecond, 
383, 384, 385, 386. 
of Commerce with 
France, iv. 390, 391, 
392, 393» 394» 395» 
396, 397- 
of Comprehenſion, i. 
363, 364. ili. 41, 
As, 43, 44» 45, 46. 
of union withScotland, 


of Berry, Green and 
Hill, ii. 66, 67, 

of Charnock, ili. 235. 

of Friend, iii. 237. 

of Hone, it. 175. 


of the Jeſuits, ii. 62,94. 


of Keys, iii. 235, 237. 
of King, iii. 235, 237. 
in Lancaſhire, iii. 194, 
195, 196, 197. 


iv. 150, 166, 167, Tar of Perkins, ni. 237, 


168, 179, 180, 181. 
of Partition, the firſt, 
iii. 309, 310, 321, 
322, 3237 339» 359» 


360, 361, 362, 364, 


238, 239. 
of Lord Preſton, ili. 
97, 98. 


TximxeLL, Dr. made Biſhop + | 


of Norwich, iv. 176, 286. 


365, 366, 367,371, TRuMBALL, Sir William, ii. 


502. iii. 137, 263. 


| 372+ | 
Tazarx at Carlowitz, iii. 281, TurBERviL depoſes againſt 


282. 


at Cologne, i. 495, 


e 
at Nimeguen, 11. 32. 


Lord Stafford, ii. 126, 130, 
131. diſcovers a Plot at 
Oxford, 148. his death, 
155. 


at Rxswick, iii. 274, TurxEnne, Mareſchal, i. 465, 


275, 276, 277, 278, 
270. 


495. his character of the 


Duke of Vork, ii. 296. 


at UTRECHT, iv. 339, Toxin, ſiege of, iv. 160, 161. 


340, 363, 366, 367, 


raiſed, 163, 64. 


385, 386, 387, 388, Turxs, their wars, iii. 89, 


389. 


181, 
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181, 182, 214, 215, 245, 


281, 282. make peace with 


the Emperor, 282, 283, 
455. iv. 5. and with the 
Czar, 276, 321, 334, 335- 


* 'TurNER, the Jeſuit,” ii. 93, 


94- 


| Traxzs. Sir James, i. 296, 


326, 346. | 
TunxxkEx made Biſhop of Ely, 
ii. 261, 307, 308. attends 
the Duke of Monmouth at 
execution, 330. abſents 
from Parliament, iii. 8. 
correſponds to St. Germains, 
95, 96. is deprived. 104. 
TuxxEa, Sir William, i. 375. 
Tux HAd- Gk EN, a lane 
near, deſigned for the aſſaſ- 


ſination, ili. 229. 


TwrpAlLk, Earl of, his cha- 


racter, i. 141. againſt Gu- 
thry's execution, 175. im- 


priſoned, 179, 295, 338, 
44. made an Engliſh V 
rivy Counſellor, 345, 


. 346, 347, 348, 387, 392, 
393, 404. 406, iii. 160. 


made a Marquis and Chan- 
cellor, 119. and King's V 


Commiſſioner, 215, is diſ- 
ſſed, 223. made Queen's 
iſſio ner, iv. 80. pro- 
Motes the Union, 170. 
YRAWLEY, Lord, iv. 307. 


V. 


VALENTIA Jeclares for Kin 
Charles, iv. 146. — 


191. | 
VALIERE, Mademoiſelle, her 
- Intrigue, 1. 421, 422. 


VaLigrt, Dutcheſs of, ii, 


229. 
ValieRE, 2 Spy, iv. 220, 
_ 
2 : 


VAN BEUNINc, his character, 
i. 461. 


VaANDERDUssEN, Plenipoten- 


tiary at Gertruydemberg, 
* iv. 196. 

Vanoike, the Painter, i. 24. 
Van GEN, Dutch Admiral, 
ſent to the Frith, i. 339. 

Van Hurst, ii. 51 


Vans, Sir Henry, i. 60, 61, 


85. his character and exe- 
cution, 228, 229. 

Vauzan, a great engineer, 
iii. 211. 

VauDpeMonT, Prince of, co- 
vers the ſiege of Namur, iti. 
207, 208, 209, 396. 

Vaucryan, Chief Juſtice, i. 

316. his character, 543. 


V᷑ELASco, iv. 114. 


Venpou, Duke de, ili. 268, 
397, 453» 454. W. 5, 6, 
14, 74-111, 148, 158, 192, 
*37» 303. 329, 330. 
ENETIANS, the, own K. Wil- 
liam, iii. 178, 179. their 
wars with the Turks, 181, 
242. neutral in the French 
war, 365, 397, 446. iv. 77. 
ENNER, his fury, 1. 224. 
VErNoN, Secretary of State, 
iii. 362, 366, 367. 
VETERANI, General, killed 
by the Turks, iii. 215. | 
VIENNA, beſieged by the Turks, 
11. 225, raiſed, 266. 


Vico, the expedition there, 


iii. 460, 461. 
VILLA HERMoOs , 11. 8. 
VILLA Viciosa, battle of, iv. 


% 


304. EC... 
ViLLars, Mareſchal, ili. 452. 


* ® iv. 25 35 755 106, 158, 


191, 199, 200, 268, 271, 


; 292, 331, 379, 380. 
VILLE SoI, Mareſchal, iii. 208, 


209, 210, 396, 397, 398. 
iv. 4, 62, 65, 156. | 
185 VIx- 


W 


VIX IIA, a college founded 
there, iii. 165, 166. 
Uru, iii. 45 2. iv. 64. 
Uxzeiies, Marquis de, Pleni- 
potentiary at Gertruydem- 
8, iv. 96. 
W. 
Wap, ii. 311. ne. 
Wakk, Dr. ii. 368. made Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, his charac- 
ter, iv. 95, 286 


WAKEMAN, ii. 43. his trial, 97, 
98, 99. 


ALCOT, ii. 199, 201. his 


trial and execution, 220. 
Wal prcx, Prince of, his cha- 
racter, i. 458. iii. 38. loſes 
the battle of Flerus, 71, 73. 
faves Bruſſels, 105. 
WaLGRAvE, ii. 479. 
WALKER, ii. 369. 
WALLACE, i. 327. 
WALLER, i. 547. ii. 251. 
Warrokx, iv. 347, 352, 383. 
Wars, his character, i. 27 3, 
274, 326. | 
WarlsinGH AM, his inſtructions 
to Wigmore, i. 8. gets intel- 


ligence of the Spaniſh Ar- W 


mada's deſign, 4.35. 
Wand, Sir — f 180, 190. 
WakISTOUN, i. 37, 74, 75, 
146, 176, 277. his execu- 
tion, 284. 
Warner, Biſhop, Magna 
Charta in his hands, i. 43. 
WarRkincTon, Earl of, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 
il. 5, 58. - 

Warwick, Sir Philip, i. 131. 

Warson, Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's deprived for Simony, 
WW. 313, 314, 361. 

Wzzs, . ſucceſs 
at Wynandale, iv. 236, 237. 
ENTWORTH, Lady, ii. 311, 


330, 526. ; 
WEsr, ii. 199, 200, 202, 203, 
210, 220, 2306, 243. 
WesToON, ii. 122. 
WevymourH, Viſcount; ii. 542, 
wn. 43%. © - 
WrarToN, Lord, i. 38. ii. 2, 
532. iii. 363, 435, iv. 
99, 128, 176. Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 247. diſmiſs d, 
300, 405. 
Wuakrox, Sir Miles, refuſes 
a Peerage, iv. 348. 
Warcucor, Dr. i. 261. 
WariccamoRE inroad, i. 58, 


59. 
WHaics turn'd out, ii. 55, 62. 
taken in, 148. lofe their 


credit, 288, 462. turn'd out, 


339, 352. taken in, iv. 122, 
247. turn'd out, 298, 299. 
HISTON, Mr. iv. 324, 325, 
326, 327, 309. 230 | 
WrirBy, Dr. il. 368. iii. 104. 


Wurz, Biſhop of Peterbo- 


rough, abſents from Parlia- 
ment, ni. 8. deprived, 104. 
attends Sir John Fenwick, 
265. 
eee his trial, ii. 62, 
63, 93, 94, 95. f 
ee Biop. i. 34» 
WHrTFORD, his Son, ii. 375. 
WHITLOCK, i. 51. 
W1icquerorrt, ji. 526. 
WiDprincTEN, Lord, i. 562. 
WilDMaN, i. 92. ii. 203, 
304, 517, 819, 526, $71- 
WilkIxs, Dr. i. 88, 109. his 
character, 261, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, 355, 363, 367, 
381. 7 
W1LKINSON, li. 150. 
WitLltams III. joint Sove- 
reign with Queen Mary, 
(ſee ORANGE) iii. 2. his 
favour to Benthink and Sid- 
ney, 6. his firſt Miniſtry, 
Oo 6, 7. 
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6, 7. his Speech, 8 16. 
grows jealous of the Whigs, 
18. propoſes naming the 
Dutcheſs of Hanover in 


the Succeſſion, 21. joint ſo- 


vereign of Scotland, 3o, 
32. his Miniſtry there, 32. 
the Whigs jealous of him, 
47. refuſes his aſſent to the 
Corporation act, 54. takes 
in Tories, 54, 62. the Ad- 
miniſtration 'in the Queen 
in his abſence, 55, 64. his 
_ diſcourſe to Dr. Burnet, 
© 63, 04, 76, 77. wound- 
ed by a cannon bali, 68. 
ins the battle 1 _ 
ne, 69, 75, a de 

to — = 76, -— 
78, 79. beſieges Limerick, 
and forced to raiſe the ſiege, 
79, 81. his equal temper, 
381, 82. goes to a con- 
reſs of Princes — the 
ue, 98, 99. changes 

his * y in Cond, 
101, fills the vacant Sees, 
. 103, 104, 10g. Ireland re- 
duced, 111. he ſupports Sa- 
voy, 99, 115. fond of 
the Dutch, 117. careleſs 
in ſigning papers, 123. his 
breach with the Princeſs of 
Denmark, 123, 124. loſes 
Namur, and the battle of 
Steenkirk, 133, 134, 139. 
refuſes his aflent to the Tri- 
ennial bill, 148. takes in 
Whigs, ibid, 149, 170. grows 


unpopular, 151, 152, 153. 


loſes the battle of Landen, 
155, 156. leaves church- 
affairs to the Queen, 162. 
founds the William and Ma- 
ry College in Virginia, 165, 
166, 175. ſends a fleet to 
protect Spain, 178, 179. 
_ another to bombard the 


* 


fectione, 333, 342. 


419. 
422, 423, 424. Attempts 


French coaſt, 180. his 
your for Queen Mary's 
eath, 191. a deſign to al- 
ſaſſinate him, 204. recon- 
ciled to the Princeſs of Den- 
mark, 205. appoints Lords 
Juſtices, 205, 206. takes 
Namur, 210, 211, 213. a 
conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him 
and invade England, 226, 
227. the conſpirators ſeized, 
230, 231. the invaſion 
broke, 231, 242, 265, 267. 
ſends a ſquadron to the 
Weſt-Indies, 269. concludes 
a peace at Ryſwick, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 283, 284. 

eeps 3000 men more than 
were provided for by Par- 
liament, 290. filences diſ- 
putes about the Trinity, 295. 
is oppoſed with bitterneſs, 
303, 304, 305. the army 
reduced to 7000 how mo- 
delled, 305. his partition 
treaty, 309, 310, 321, 322, 
323. loſes the peoples af- 
takes 
in Tories, 333, 334, 351, 
352. makes a peace be- 
tween Denmark and Swe- 
den, 337, 338. his con- 
duct on the King of Spain's 
death, 352, 353, 354. 
it is very myſterious, 359, 
360, 371. owns the Duke 
of Anjou King of Spain, 
373. is reſerved to his Mi- 
niſters, 388, 395. recall; 
his Ambaſſador in France, 
407. his noble and wiſe 
þ 7" 409. his fall from 
a horſe, 417. his ſickneſs, 
ibid. 418. his death, 419. 
paſſes the Abjuration Act in 
the laſt hours of his life, 
his character, 421, 


againſt 


CS Cx 


againſt his Grants, iv. 319, 
2, 73. ? 8 
3 Biſhop, i. 67. 
WLLLIAMs, Dr. ii. 90, 368. 
WILLIAus, Sir William, ii. 
262, 464. 
WilLIAuson, Sir Joſeph, 
Plenipotentiary at Cologne, 


1. 495, 525. 


WiLLIamson ſeized going 


over to King James, iii. 50. 
WilMor, Earl of Rocheſter, 
i. 370, 371, 372. 
Wirris, Sir Richard, gives 
Cromwell intelligence, i. 
90, 91. 
WiLLis, Dr. i. 320. 
WinpEBANK, Dr. ii. 479. 
W1NNINGTON, fi. 58, 78, 79, 
117. : 
WirTEMBERG, Duke of, ii. 


73. | 

Wisnakr, Biſhop of Edin- 
burgh, i. 198. 

Wisuax, fiege of, raiſed, iv. 
335» 

WiTHERLY, Dr. it. 477. 

WiTHINs, ii. 121, 237. 

WoLrEMBUTTLE, Duke of, 
mW. 337, 401, 444» 445» 
his daughter marries King 
Charles of Spain, iv. 197. 

WorcesTEr, Marquis of, ii. 
120, 

WorTHinGToN, Dr. his cha- 
na, 1-264. 

WrarTisLaw, Count, iv. 59. 

8 Chief Juſtice, 11. 
466. 

* Sir Nathan, Lord 

eeper, 111. 336. iv. 88. 

dilmiſſed, = : 5 

Wrcus, Sir Cyril, one of the 


Lords Juſtices in Ireland, 


Ui. 164. 
WyLD, Judge, ii. 72, 73, 
WrVxE, ili. 24. 


Y 

York, Duke of, i. 100, 102. 
marries Clarendon's daugh- 
ter, 234. why he turned 
Papiſt, 24& commands the 
fleet, 308. his amours, 
319, 320, 378, 424, 407» 
468, 489. lays down all 
his Commiſſions, 492. ad- 
dreſſes Lady Bellas, 493. 
marries the Princeſs of Mo- 
dena, 494. the Commons 
vote againſt that marriage, 
507% 532, 555. 11. 36. ſent 

yond ſea, 75. his Exclu- 
ſion endeavoured, 80, 81, 
82. he is ſent for home, 


107. goes to Scotland, 111. 


with leave to come to Eng- 
land, 113. his behaviour 
in Scotland, 156, 159, 161, 
172, 173, 174. he go- 
verns all affairs, Engliſh and 
Scotch, 251, 252. attends 
the King in his laſt illneſs, 
and introduces Huddleſton 
to his apartment, 281, 282, 
283, See James II. 

Vork, Hide, Dutcheſs of, i. 
237, 238, 431, 432, 433. 

Voak, Modena, Dutcheſs of, 
i. 5 16. See Queen Max v. 


Z 


Zaror, Count, ſent to the 
King of Sweden, iv. 202. 

ZEIHER, iv. 77. 

ZELL, Duke of, iii. 98, 302, 
318, 338, 444. | 


Zoucn, i. 529. 


ZULESTEIN, i. 383. i. 481, 


432, 544+ 
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